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Soon, BEL will bring ypu LOVAG, C’L, and SO: 


Since BEL pioneered commercial production of 
, ICs in this country, the technology has become more 
f advanced. ICs have now become more complex and 
` much smaller in size. Thanks to the computer-aided 
| design and other modern facilities, BEL could easily 
transcend to the new innovations in IC technology. 


The new generation of IC technology calls tor more 
sophisticated techniques and testing parameters. 
BEL has ‘now equipped itself with sophisticated 
facilities such as microlithography and Ion Implanta- 
tion-— which will enable BEL to produce micro- 
processors and other large scale ICs. And BEL has 
the capability to provide the most critical component 
for digital watches, the LSls. 


With these latest additions to bipolar and CMOS 
ICs, BEL is in the process of enlarging.its current 
product range in ICs, At several stages of develop- 
ment are: BEL 7000 AM/FM radio IC,designed to 

' give l watt power at 6V; type BEL 7001 for tape 
, recorder applications, telephone -dialler IC and PCM 
‘ CODEC ICs and a number of new generation ICs. 
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The driving force behind BEL’s leedef 
has been its components capability BE 
depth expertise in- IC technology is only’, 
matched by its achievements in other cd 
areas: receiving valves, transmitting tubd 
tubes, cathode ray.tubes, TV picture tul 
wave tubes, passive vacuum devices, di 

~ hybrid microcircuits, printed circuit boa! 
crystal filters and ceramic capacitors. ` 


These technological triumphs notwith SF 
`" BEL's state-of-the-art systems capability, 4 
evidenced by its sophisticated systems ar 
equipment that keeps India on the electr 
the world. Ñ 
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pressure on the motor. 






Will the stator start 
giving onl) in a 

few years P <a 
AtGEC, Á 
a group of f 
engineers } $ 
ensures that YANS 
every statoris “see 






- perfect. Every length - 


.of wire passes through strict 
quality contro! and is 
machine wound for unifor- 
mity. There are no damaging | 
sharp bends around slot 
edges. Superior varnishing. 
makes high insulation. 


Will the blades 


circulate enough air? 





Goldline blades are . 
scientifically shaped to 
ensure wider air dispersal. 


. These rustproof, light . 


aluminium blades put less $ 


yo ` 
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Would you gamble away ‘the price of a fan. 
to save just a few rupees P 


Will the regulator 


_ over-heat and consume 


more power P 


type Goldline 

regulator never heats cp. 

= Consumes minimum pcwer. 
it also offers total conzol 


< ‘Over speed. 


"A 


. gives you a 


Will 1 the rotor put ` 
too much pressure on | 
the motor P 


GEC 
engineers 
take 
extreme 
care to. 
ensure | à 

that every rotor is 
immaculate. Each one is 
integrally die-cast for perfect 
alignment. Fine raring makes 
for high bearing life and ` 
noiseless performance: 





Is the guarantee 
foolproof PF 


Only GEC- 


genuine 3 year f 
guarantee. a 


SEE 


The General Electric Company 





GKGE-1959 


` of India Limited. 


Magnet House, 
6 Chittaranjan Avenue. 
Calcutta 700 072 


ares SEE reas scans GDERAL ELECTIIC. COMPANY OF INDIA LITE! 
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- Steel spells progress and stee! plants are vital to DASTURCO ts consultant to the Government of 7 
India's continued economic progress. ~ India for O India’s first coast-based steel plant at, 
` : Peet i ial l ; 

DASTU RCO has been closely involved, since its aioe it eos Ki i 7 
inception in 1955, in the planning, design and oO CRGO/CRNO plant of Rourkela Steel Plant 
engineering of Steel and allied projects in India. for 5 D Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad O Bokaro i 
et a ER Governments as well as . Steel Plant (expansion) etc. It is also consultant for 

9 private sector: PRE t SAS India’s first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and 
Pioneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering in for TISCO modernisation. 
india, DASTURCO is in the forefront of new : : : : stati 

g : : s ` pa As in India, DASTURCO is actively participating 

technologies: O direct reduction O pelletizing in steel development in thé Arab Rall g 
D electric’ arc steelmaking © continuous casting South-east Asia and Latin America. It is 
© OBM steelmaking G vacuum degassing the principal consultant to the Misurata tron and « 
O electro-slag remelting O alloy and special steels ‘Steel Complex—the first large integrated ateet 
O superalloys etc. 


plant in Libya. In Venezuela, it is providing ~- 
. engineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR 
steal plant at Matanzas, in specified plant areas. 
in Peru, it is consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 
for its expansion. In South-east Asia, DASTURCO 
‘is assisting ASEAN member countries in planning 
their steel development strategies and programmes. 
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convention venues : 
- - : o i Hotel Ashok, Bangalore 
We offer you the widest choice of convention venues in , 
mf the country...at 17 different tocztions, oa a a , 
- a You can revel in the scenic seauty of Jammu. Or bask fa ee 
i ; ‘the golden warmth of Kovalam Eeach. Or enjoy the grandew and 
it elegance of one of our palace hotels. i tet 
. We can look after 26 or 2600 people with equél cara, 
r verve and efficiency. ` 


The i We lay on for you the who gamut of electronte 


equipment for audio-visual presentation, multi screen 
A h k Projections. simultaneous translations, stenographic and 
S oO secretarial help. telex, teleprinter. postai and telegraphic sondos. 
And should you want tœ go sight-seeing we arrange car , Q 
ir oup rentals and coach trips for you. : } 
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` Inajas largest hotel chain larger convivial gatherings or theatre evenings 


For further And our other facilities include shopping arcedes, 


Information contact a et: i į i 
Divistonal Shanaces airline offices and florists, al! righ on the premises. 


Marketing If you have an eye for the ususual, a feel 


5 ar roc inaran, ei ew Delni 110001 for the exotic with a strict regarc for comfort 


Tel Telan Cabtes and convenience, come tous - oss 
Delhi 350070 031-2468 CENTRES A a á 
Bombay 233343 O11217 TOURISM We'll arrange your conventions 


232722 , a ae B ; k : 
Maaras “89672 041-7267 tourism at the most unusual venues 
20 
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For Whom the Bell Tolls 


A great country caught in the web of 
sordid politics — that is how one is 


tempted to describe the:state of the nation. 


today. 7 > 
In contrast to the political set-up in 


India’s neighbourhood — right and ' left, 
north and south — it can of course. be. 


_ claimed that in’ our country there: isa 
modicum of stability with democratic 
rights assured to and asserted by a 


large section of the populace. -And yet . 


there is disillusion, frustration and at 
places cynicism writ large all over this 
vast country. -After nearly three. de- 
cades and a half of freedom, the majo- 
rity of the people are in a state of impo- 
verishment while millions upon millions 
are confronted with the spectre of un- 
employment. Progress by the conventional 
yardstick has certainly been registered in 
many spheres of the nation’s activities — 
from economy to foreign affairs, from 
culture to national security: but the bene- 
fits of development are’ percolating too 
- slowly down to the millions at the base. 
Side by, side, the affluent have enriched 
themselves further, while their intrusion 
into the body-politic has vitiated our 


national life. Out of this unholy wedlock. 


between politics and Big Money is born 
magnum-size corruption in India’s public 
life. l ae oe 


12 kg ai 


` The Antulay affair has revealed more 
than the Members of Parliament in their’ 
high-pitch excitement could comprehend. 
Whether Venkataraman told the truth: is 
of little consequence ; for, the Finance 
Minister of India can hardly afford always 
to tell ‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. And it is equally. 
irrelevant whether the Prime Minister 
consented at any stage to lend her name 
to a dirty racket. The very fact that her 
minions have been insisting that’ their: 
leader was not connected with the chris- 
tening of one of Antulay’s many trusts 
— covering up crores of rupees. — indi- 
cates at least their suspicion that every- 
thing in it is not above board: otherwise, 
why should the Prime Minister be at pains 
to demonstrate her dissociation from a 
supposedly well-meant project set up*by 
one of her loyal lieutenants, to which 
initially she had’given her consent to: be 
associated? _ l 
The point to note is that Indira Gandhi’s 


` flock is dead-set on preserving the leader’s 


personal charisma, because that is the 
only capital on which their entire political 
existence depends. Not: the strength of 
any party organisation nor the capacity 
for mass mobilisation on any policy- issue 
can sustain them : they cannot afford any . 
stigma to touch the leader’s personality 
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that May eroae ner popularly, auu tucic= 


` by bring all of them: down once again. . 


Nobody in the wide world of. New 
Delhi however would believe that 
Antulay’s racketeerings were without the 
knowledge of the Prime Minister who is 
also his party leader. It is possible that 
Indira Gandhi felt a little uneasy. at 
Antulay’s twisting-the-tail tactics to extort 
funds, reports of which were reaching her 
with surprising regularity ; otherwise, what 
‘Antulay has done is in the style of many 
in the Congress — both- high and low: 


_ only these ‘others have not moved with as _ 
much nonchalance and braggadocio in 


‘systematic extortions as Antulay (with his 
past links with the smuggling community) 
has done, exploiting to the, maximum the 
authority and influence he could com- 


. mand as Chief Minister. : 


At the same time, the reason why Indira 
Gandhi dragged her feet in getting rid of 
Antulay deserves notice. The very obvi- 


ous one proffered by her henchmen is' 


that she would never let the impression 
gain ground that she has knuckled under 


the Opposition clamour for Antulay’s head. 
- More important perhaps is her awareness 


that Antulay, if not handled with care and 
consideration, may spill the beans, and. its 


chain-reaction. may turn out’ to be shat- 
, tering. ` ` n 


With all the popularity that she çom- 
mands, Indira Gandhi knows more than 
anybody else, the number of skeletons in 
her establishment’s cupboard... If the 
Congress old guard had. to carry the 


liability of having an Atulya Ghosh or 


an S.K. Patil, the recklessness of Lalit- 
narayan Mishra or the calculating moves 
of Umashankar Dixit — to say nothing 
of other, venal 
Patels and Yashpal Kapoors.— might have 
initially fetched short-run political divi- 
dends for Indira Gandhi in her critical 
combat with the Syndicate bosses; but 


easy and cynical access to Big Money .. 
through the machinery of the power-struc- _ 

ture — indulged in as a justification for. 
_ retaining that power — became an addic- 
tion which to a large measure, eroded her’ 
— undoubted charisma of 1971-72 in a span 


of barely three years. 


Old habits _tefuse to die. Even the .- 
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LVI PULL) aa we meee 
1979 did not bring about any cleansing of 
Big: Money corrosion in the Indira camp. 
During’ the Janata interregnum, Big 
Money naturally flocked to the new esta- 
blishment, but not all the moneybags 
abandoned their old moorings, and by the 
time Indira Gandhi returned to power, 


ALLU YL Awe, 


_the-familiar faces again reappeared in. the 


cortidors of power. The landslide elec- 
toral victory led to complacency and 
cocksureness in the Indira camp: and in 
this conviviality surfaced characters like 
Gundu Rao and Antulay. 

With all the excitement‘over the incom- 
parable Antulay, one need not run away | 
with the impression that his adversaries 
ate innocent. angels., Stinking corruption | 
wallowed in by some of the Janata big-wigs 
and their progeny can hardly be wished 
away: the exploits of Kanti Desai and Biju 


-Patnaik, Suresh Ram and Brijlal Verma 


are not yet forgotten. And if one makes a 


quiet investigation into the crores pocke- 


teć by politicians, Ministers and their 
operators, in the oil deals. (particularly 
spot buying) and defence purchases in the 


-.lasi ten years, it is bound to be a very 


impressive, if not frightening, list. Add to - 
this, the record of.many of the celebrities 
in the State. Ministries, with their prize 
acquisitions. Even the. mechanism. of 
trusts,is not the monopoly of Antulay and 
his ilk. Charan Singh’s famous Kisan 
trust would need a lot of explaining away. 
Incidentally, Antulay’s reply to charges in 
the Maharashtra Assembly debate on his 
Trusts, has revealed the virtuosity of his 
opponents when in office, including 


. Skarad Pawar. In Karnataka, Devaraj Urs 


would long be known for both competence 
and corruption. 

Out of this mystery world of Big Money 
came ‘picturesque figures like the Hindu- 


«jas: who could move about with equal ' 
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Shah of Iran and in the presence of Indira. 


Gandhi, while doling out lollypops ‘to 
Morarji’s son or Jagjivan Ram’s. Curiously 
‘enough, the same Hindujas could be found 
active behind the scenes in the: Antulay 
affair: These financial operators prosper 
` in alt seasons, no matter whether the poli- 
ticians they back stand or fall. Such Santa 
Clauses seem to be imperishable. 
But the radio-active fall-out of corrup- 
tion today is no longer confined to’ the 
Congress and the Jahata and their many 
ramifications. If the Jana Sangh can hard- 
ly claim to have a record without blemish 
(let us not forget Saklecha among others), 
the Left can no longer claim.to be 
incorruptible. -Achutha Menon’s forth- 
right admission of corruption prevail- 
ing under the aegis of Kerala’s Left.and 
Democratic Front Ministry (published 
elsewhere in this issue) is a warning com- 
ing from a political leader whose probity 
is unquestioned. The spirit scandal. will 
‘not easily evaporate. In West Bengal, 
the’ complacent calculation’..that the 
electorate at the next poll would prefer 


the Left Front to the ragamuffins rallying ` 


under the banner’ of Congress-I, need not 
be regarded as a testimonial for the State 
Government’s record on this score. If the 
spotlight is turned on the corruption 
in the giant-size outfit of Calcutta’s Metro- 
politan Development Authority, some 
of the luminaries connected with the 
present Left establishment might find 
it discomforting. The record of some 
of the West Bengal Ministers is cer- 
tainly not above board, and the’ Chief 
Minister knows at least this much about 
his colleagues. Corrupt practices to raise 
funds for the party may look less repre- 
hensible than personal gains, but it re- 
mains corruption all the same. 

It may certainly be argued that with all 
the corruption, Jyoti Basu’s Government 
works better than, say, the Congress-I 
Ministry in Bihar or Uttar Pradesh. For 
that matter, Indira Gandhi’s Government 
too works in contrast to the tamasha of a 
Government over which Morarji Desai 
presided. She commands a comfortable 
majority in Parliament; her economic 
policy does not face a- collapse; her-foreign 
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her Government is vigilant about national 
security. All this is true but Antulay’s 
Trusts are also true, and his loyalty is 
unquestioned — so much so that he wants 
the parliamentary system to be scrapped 


. to provide his leader with the relief and 


authority of the presidential system.’ 
In the short view, the question of cor- 
ruption may appear to our politicians — 


whether of Right, Left or Centre —as of - 


mere marginal relevance in their game of 
parliamentary politics. What they seem to 


miss is that this pollution is undermining ` 


their standing in the eyes of the masses. 
The popularity of an’ Indira Gandhi or a 
Jyoti Basu lasts as. long as the masses 


retain the image they have. about her or ` 
“him: and this image, whatever,it may be, 


gets eroded when exposed to the evil 
winds of corruption. 

It is an accepted truism that no -nation 
can have stability and strength so long as 
the majority of its people are ground down 
by back-breaking poverty. And poverty and 
economic disparity cannot be reduced, not 
to speak of being liquidated, so long as 
our political life is vitiated by large-scale! 
corruption. No leadership can lead a 
nation towards freedom or economic sal- 


vation so long as it is incapable of warding 


off the temptation of what is literally, 
filthy lucre. Sacrifice and dedication can- 
not coexist with corruption; faction fights. 
and palace intrigues can. Corruption in 


morals 
politics. ` 
‘It is time that this néw politics of dedi- 


but of wise ` and - responsible 


~ 


‘public life is therefore -not a question of... 


cation to the interests of the ‘masses emer- ' 


-gedin our country since no existing party: 
- can, 'byits record, claim to possess the 


imprimatur of an incorruptible leadership. 
Without this purgatory in our political life 


- there can be no basic socio-economic 


change in this country, and without basic 

socio-economic. change; this country can 

be neither strong nor prosperous. 
Towards the evolution of such a new 


politics, Mainstream dedicates itself with- -` 


out fear or favour, as it steps into the 


‘ twentieth year of its career: 


N.C. 


“ September 11 . 
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Nation | = 
Needs 000a 
Unity and Peace - 


SHEIKH MOHAMMAD ABDULLAH | 
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Mansmo today seems to be at the cross-roads of 
history; The gathering storm threatening its 
very- existence on this territorial globe. The tussle 


, between `the super-powers for supremacy, though 


not altogether: a new feature, has | shifted to the 
areas nearer our shores. The events in-Afghanistan, 
the Iran-Iraq fratricidal warfare, the race to contro] 
the Gulf, are some of the portents of the deterior- 
ating world scene. “The total upshot of these deve- 
lopments has been an unstable world order, weaken- 
ed further by the international inflationary spiral: 
In this destabilised international scenario, great 
responsibility as well as the. need for vigilance 
devolve on India. From the days of Gandhi and 


. Nehru, the message of India has been peace, non- 


violence and non-alignment. India, consistent with 


` the interests of its security and development, could 


_~not tilt towards one super-power or the other.- Our 


+ 


approach has to be one of equidistance, though 
having supreme regard for the genuine | Interests of 
the country. 

- Before embarking on an objective analysis of the 
present international situation, it would be worth- 


while to go a bit deeper, and look into. the. causes 
‘ which have given a sudden and serious jolt to the 


world situation. = 
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tan have triggered a chain of -events which are 
giting anxious moments to the whole region and 
caising -concern to the whole international 
community. ' SUO X 
‘=scalating oil prices following the decision of the 
OPEC countries to peg production at a certain level 
amd then resort to frequent upward revision in 
pueces, have contributed a lot towards destabilis- 
ation of the international economic order. The 
‘developed and the Western countries, which regard- 
ec oil’ as a cushion for their economies, were, for 
the first time, caught in a difficult Situation. - 
The problems that the situation has created for 
a developing country like India, are understandably 
much bigger. The hike in the oil prices has. thrown 
‘out of gear‘the entire economic apparatus ofthe 
ecuntry, hit the poor most and Affected the pace of 
economic emancipation that constitute the hub of 
our efforts for development. In this context, it is 
heghly desirable that the OPEC consider sympathe- 
tially the problems ‘that oil price escalation has 
czeated! for, the developing countries and provide 
some relief to them. Stability in. oil prices would 
ir itselt contribute to the social and economic 
s-ability of many countries. 
India’ needs an immediate boost to -production in 
al’ spheres of economy, so that after meeting the 
` domestic needs, enough is saved for export wherever 
taere is such a prospect. Unless and until produc- 
t:n is increased in a big: way and with that the 
exports, the chances of the Indian economy striding 
ahead are bleak. Na doubt, our country has come 
z long way in all spheres since Independence, but 
tnfortunately the achievements have not matched 
the colossal need that India’s vast population and 
area throws up. One of the factors responsible 
‘for it is the ever-increasing population which has to 
é large extent neutralised the gain on ‘the economic 
front. This problem needs to be tackled effectively, 
though of course through persuasive methods. 
The advancements in the fields of science and 
. Gchnology have been phenomenal. ‘The successful 
launching of the APPLE recently epitomises the achi- 
evements registered in this field and is a tribute to the 
Galibre of our scientists who, despite many odds and 
Eck of facilities, have performed this remarkable 
‘Bat. The strides taken in the agricultural, indus- 
trial and other fields are no less. significant. How- 
‘ever, the gains in these fields over the past thirty- 
tour years should not lead us to. any complacency 
Dut should serve as an impetus to pushing further 
ahead the wheels of~progress with redoubled zeal, 
so that the dream of an India free from want, hun- 
ger and illiteracy is realised as early as possible. 
This, essentially, was the. driving force behind our 
=teedom movement, and until we succeed in trans- 
‘ating this dream ‘into a reality, the movement 
sannot find its fulfilment. i 
However; there are some disturbing signs which 
are bound to’ délay and erode the sanctity of our 
novement. Chauvinistic trends, pursuit of personal 
_ ambitions, subordinating national interests to per- 
sonal ‘gains, dragging politics to the street and 
‘hrowing democratic norms to the winds for the 
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that portend ill for the movement. 

There are two essentials attributes which carve 
out a pride of place for a nation in the international 
community. These are, first, national character and, 
secondly, national pride. National character has to 
be raised and pride in our national heritage jealously 
guarded. We have to develop the same fervour and 
sense of devotion and dedication to the national 
cause that characterised our freedom struggle. 
Unfortunately, this sense of dedication and devotion 
has'become the crassest casualty in the post-Indep- 
endence era. The moral and ethical values which 
constituted the hall-mark of our civilisation down 
the ages are being increasingly sacrificed at the altar 
of selfish pursuits for self-aggrandisement. Let us 
pause and ponder, where we have erred and where 
we have faltered, and launch a crusade for the 
rehabilitation and revival of the old value-system 
that was the envy of the world |in the none-too« 
distant past. 

The dangers of war are ‘hovering on our borders. 
The super power rivalry is thickening in oun region 
and these powers seem apparently hell-bent on 
making the region a cockpit of their rivalry and 
Settling their scores here, away from their own 
areas. What course this development will take is 
hard to predict. But, if it erupts, our country can 
hardly be saved from the fall-out. As if this was not 
enough, an arms race in the region has, naturally, 


heightened the threat to the security and integrity 


of the whole region. We are alive to} these escalat- 


{ee a puiblie- sator. Bank, 
our Branches have grown about 4 times. $ 
+; {from 219 to over 860). : 


‘Dur desiasits, advances & services have. 
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meet any such threat, in case it comes off. Unity 
among people and peace are the need of the hour to 
give strength to the country to face any challenge. 
And this is the call that needs to be raised without 
delay to preserve the nation’s integrity and 
solidarity. 

It must be borne in mind that in the event of any 
confrontation on our borders, what will sustain us 
is, of course, unity, in the first place, and the tempo 
of production in farm and factory. We have to 
bring about a technological revolution and take 
further long strides in the field of science and 
technology. This is what will give us real strength. 

While we can draw comfort from the past, let us 
not be its prisoner and merely gloat over glories 
that have got consigned to the dustbin of history. __ 
The future is beckoning us to new and exciting ` 
experiences. 

The „breath-taking technological advances have 
introduced fast-changing socio-economic patterns in 


‘our life and what is achieved today, becomes an 


anachronism tomorrow. We have to keep pace with’ 
these changes. Time will not wait for us. 
India by sheer dint of its size and influence in the 


world is called upon to play a major role in the ` 


present conditions of a destabilised world. ‘Even if 
someone may wish it, we cannot run away from the 
challenges that confront us. Therefore, our policy 
has to;be such which, while safeguarding our nation- 
al interests, will become a voice of sanity and reason 
in the turbulent world that faces us. O 
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A free préss is most: essential for: the success of ' 


a-democratic; set-up. An ‘enlightened public 
opinion ‘is the best guarantee for the proper func- 
tioning of democratic institutions. | . 
The press is a:public service and its operation is 
governed by public interest; which also means that 


it is accountable toʻ’ the people-as a -whole.- If | 


freedom of the ‘press’ is essentially journalistic 


‘freedom, the test of social purpose becomes impor- 


tant, particularly -in.a developing society. ` The 
function of the newspaper has been, changing along 


with the nature of society. The newspaper industry > 


is not able to keep pace with either technological 
or journalistic changes, and modern Knowledge is 
outpacing editorial organisation. In, developing 
societies the press has to-serve the causé” Of.’ social 
change in addition to playing its familiar role asa 
majorforum for presentation’ of news and: for 
debates on vital issues, local, : national and -inter- 
national. ` as po ta 


: a ae 
In a developing country, the: mass media are - 


essential means to project the'trends and processes 
of development rather than merély report -events, 
and to that extent we have a different. set “of. values 
appropriate to our conditions. ‘For us information 
is an economic input. It’ has: a: vital role in the 
social and economic regeneration: of the.country. 
There is a basic difference in the definition of news 
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instance, millions of families crossing the poverty 
lire, extension of irrigation’ facilities, provision of 
supplementary occupations like dairying and rural 
industry, spread of functional literacy and -organi-' 
sation of‘community health service, are as exciting 
But news- 
papers often show little awareness óf such social 


_cEange.’’ Here I am not disputing the importance 


‘of the press as critic and watchdog on behalf of the 


The nation is today engaged in the’ gigantic task 
of development to bring about’: socio-economic 
transformation ‘in the country. ‘The progress 
achieved in the last' three decades is not ‘inconsider-- 


able. The Green Revolution is already a reality. 


India is the third largest country in the world in 
erpineering and technical personnel... In the indus- 


tral field, we are now manufacturing a wide range 


of goods, from a safety pin to sophisticated ‘ electro- 
niz equipment. This has been largely possible due’ 
to the wonderful work done by our: scientists and 
technologists in universities and research institutes’ 
ard the dissemination of information and knowhow 
from the laboratories _to ‘the ‘farmers, and factory’ 
workers. ` ae ea Hie 

' But the task is far from complete. Nearly 48 per’ 
cent'of our population is living below the poverty 
lire.‘ The Government has launched: various schemes 
for their uplift. Considerable headway has to be 
made in'-the agricultural and ‘industrial fields. In 
the social and political sphere, the - people have to 
be ‘warned against the dangers:of our unity and 
integrity posed by divisive forces. They have also 
tc be motivated against social’ evils like - drinking 
ard dowry, against ‘attempts to divide our people 
on caste; communal, ethnic, regional or linguistic 
lines, and against toleration of demonstrable utilisa- 
tion. of power and influence — including money 
power — to subvert- democratic processes for 
pertisan gains. a Ye te 


arouse among the people certain desirable senti- 
ments; and the third is fearlessly to expose popular 
defects”. ' ye nee a 
Our Government is committed to freédom `of- the 
press, I am against stifling criticism. An open dia- 
logue can take place only' in an atmosphere of 


~ecmplete freedom. The press should criticise the 


Government, pointing out acts ‘of ‘omission and 
commission. I will not only uphold the right of 
tke press to criticise but will fight for-it. But then 
freedom to criticise should be utilised in the further- 
ance of overall national objectives. It should aim at 
reforming rather ‘than destroying our democratic 
irstitutions, because once the people’s faith in these 
irstitutions is Jost the. country will meet the same | 
fate as has befallen some of our neighbouring coun- 
tries. You may criticise the Government where it 
fails, but ‘you must give it credit where it is due. 
Present both sides and let the people judge.“ 
The contribution of small newspapers in -the 
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round. While big papers cater to the needs Of the 
urban elite, it is the small papers, particularly the 
language press, which constitute the main source of 
information for vast masses in the semi-urban and 
rural- areas. This is why during the past three 
decades small newspapers have not only ~increased 
their circulation but also their influence. The press 
serves as a two-way channel of communication bet- 
ween the people and the Government. Small news- 
papers can perform this role even better and they 
understand popular feelings, specially in the-rural 
and semi-urban areas. They can become an instru- 
ment of social change and a cementing force for 
national integration. We are doing whatever - is 
possible to help them. 


The Indian press has by and large acquitted itself 
admirably since independence. Buta section of it,, 


maybe a small section, considers even an elected. 
popular representative Government as. alien — thus. 
promoting what is called the “adversary” role., 
Criticism of the Governament is understandable;, 
different points of view can: be expressed, but that is 
no justification for senseless sensationalism, character 
assassination and. defeatism which can only demora- 
lise and frustrate the people. In a parliamentary 


democracy the four pillars which sustain the edifice | 


of parliamentary system are the Legislatute, the 
Executive, the Judiciary, and the media known as: 
the Fourth Estate. All the four pillars are equally 
important and they cannot be at loggerheads with. 
one another; their role has to be complementary. 

The press should inculcate among the people the 
spirit of national unity, communal. harmony and 
participation in developmental activity to take the 
country forward. Newspapers, particularly small 
and medium newspapers, can play a big role in 
building a strong, united India. 

An estimate .based on the projections of the 
Wanchoo Committee report shows us the extent of 
black money control-by less than a lakh of people 
in the total population of 68 crores — less than a 
lakh of people control over Rs. 30,000 crores of 
income which has escaped the taxation net over the 
last 20 to 25 years. All. talk of ending black market- 
ing, ; hoarding, etc., will be futile as long as you 
allow the nation to be held to ransom by just one 
lakh people. They control more than our annual 


Budget. When can they not influence? What can. 


they not do? Whom has it not. percolated? 

This is ‘because the. whole value system of this 
économy is based on the law of demand and supply, 
and as long as everything is based on the law of 
demand and‘supply, how can you say that when 
there is a demand for pornographic literature there 


will. not be a. supply to meet that demand? Yellow. 


journalism too will be sought to be justified on the. 
basis.of the law of demand and supply. Any honest 
journalist with: all his sense of dedication and 
idealism who wants to stick to certain‘values goes 
under if his paper does not sell. Then he.will have 
to sel] himself to a monopolist who has a chain of 
newspapers and who is willing to employ him. If 
as a self-employed journalist he could earn Rs. 200 
or 300 ‘per month, ‘a big employer. working on the 
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1000. How long will he be able to hold himself 
against this pressure and temptation?’ Law of 
demand and supply means in the ultimate analysis 
that even your soul is for sale. There is nothing: 
which. has no price tag. Only the price varies from 
time'to time, from person to person; the whole 
society is based on a distorted value system. 

I have been trying to. find ` piécemeal solutions — 
and what happens? I found that more than 75 per 
cent of our advertisement is taken by the big news- 
papers, more than 65 per cent of our newsprint is 
also taken by the few hundred big newspapers. Out 
of 20,000 newspapers and periodicals less than ‘200. 
take away more than 70 per cent of the newsprint, 
and 30 per cent remains to be distributed to more - 
than 19,700 newspapers and periodicals. We 


.decided to reverse the policy. Then we thought 


there must, be a restriction placed on monopoly 
control. The moment I thought of the price-page 
schedule I was told about the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Freedom of business and expres- , 
sion has come to mean monopoly control in me 
country. 

These very monopolists, when we became inde- 
pendent, said that unless they were given protection 
against foreign trade ‘and business, domestic 
industry would not prosper. So our Government s 
gave proteçtion, that is how our industries have 
grown, otherwise Japanese, German, American 


‘industry would have' just wiped out all these so- 


called big houses who talk so big now. But within 
the country, the moment you say, look, the small 
ones have to survive and you cannot push ‘them out, 
the big:houses are up in arms. 

Why. do we allow chain newspapers? That has ` 

nothing to do with freedom: of expression. We 
should restrict editions in one State, only. two 
editions; in the whole country three or four, that is. 
all. There is nothing to. debar sale anywhere, but 
why must you start editions all-over the country so 
that whatever little advantage the district or local 
newspaper has is taken away? Now satellite is com- 
ing. With INSAT, if a big newspaper, a chain news- 
paper, were to decide to publish.from every district 
in the country simultaneously, that can be done 
without any difficulty. I am told. that one big news- 
paper house has already got. space and rights on 
INSAT coverage. So what freedom: are we talking 
about;, whose freedom? 
_ The bigger fish tries to swallow. the smaller fish. 
Where the owner is confronted. by a still bigger 
fish he comes,to me and, says please protect me. 
But when I ask him, what, about. the small paper 
below district level, he says: “You. must allow 
me editions at five or six places in, one State: 
but national newspapers must be stopped’’. What 
is the logic of all this? Will.it be against the funda- 
mental right of freedom of expression:if we place. a 
restriction on editions? 

This is.one aspect:. Then.there is the -60:40 ratio. 
In the Newsprint. Advisory Committee, initially - it 
was the virtually unanimous view. that it should be 
enforced. But at the:next. meeting, the representa- 

(Continued.on page 167) 
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DARBARA SINGH 


Punjab 


Boldly Faces 


Challenge 


Ka 


T= challenge facing Punjab is a two-fold one. 
Firstly the machinations and counter-productive 
activitiés of obscurantist and reactionary- forces 
have to be combated; and on the positive side, 
development programmes and projects have to be 
implemented efficiently and cost-effectively to 


_ achieve the maximum flow of benefits to the people. 


Punjab has a long martial history. It has faced 
waves of invasion from the Mediterranean and 
Central Asian regions since historical times. The 


people inhabiting the land. have a tradition of. 


bravery.and courage and are pulsating with energy. 
Punjab is ‘also. a land which has been sanctified by 
saints, seers, sages and gurus from the earliest 
times. The teachings of these venerable awakened 
souls have made the people fearless. 7 

It is these hard-working and courageous people 


- of Punjab who have distinguished themselves during 


the freedom struggle and subsequently, in the wars 
to preserve the country’s territorial integrity. They 
have also scaled great heights in the sphere of agri- 


cultural development so as to make Punjab the lead-_ 


ing contributor of surplus foodgrains to the Central 
Pool. In allied spheres of economic activity, namely, 
dairy-farming and setting up. of small-scale and 
agro-based industries, Punjab has achieved a 
commendable position, with its capacity for hard 
work and‘ €ntrepreneurship. 

There is, however, an emerging threat to the 
continued forward march of the people posed by the 
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of their activities in the State. Starting from the 
premise that religion and politics cannot be separa- 
ted, they have persisted in attempts at exploiting 
the:sentiments of the Sikhs by raising the bogey of - 
governmental interference in their religious affairs 
anc other alleged acts.of discrimination against 


‘them. Though speaking in disparate voices, they 


‘have tried to. project the coricept.of a separate auto- 
nomous homeland, for the Sikhs. They have also 
floated the idea of-a dual citizenship and of an. 
independent Constitution. i 
. The short-sighted and narrow-minded leadets of . 
various factions of Akali Dal'in Punjab who are in 
the-vanguard of the obscurantist forces have utterly 
failed to realise that the autonomous and dominant 


_ status being sought for the Sikhs- in a particular 


region of the country and their relegation of non- 


Sikàs virtually to the status of second-class citizens - 


is bound to evoke serious reactions in the other 
paris of our own country as well as in the rest‘ of 
the world, where members of the Sikh community 
are happily and prosperously settled. A community 
which by dint of its qualities of head and heart and 


„its capacity for hard work is proving its mettle in: 


all nooks and corners of the “world, may wéll find 
. itself exposed to forces which will tend to push 
them back into a shell. The saying ‘Sow the 
wind and reap the whirlwind’ may well become 
true if the forces now active in the Akali Dal have 
their way. The obscurantist forces are led by big 
landlords with pronounced capitalistic leanings 
anc by certain other persons who have a dubious 


. record of misuse of Gurdwaras. As the mass base 


- of different Akali Dal factions gets eroded because 
of the disenchantment of the rural peasantry, land- 
less labourers and members of the Scheduled Castes 
whe. see themselves being exploited at the hands of 
the present Akali leadership, the-latter are despera- 
tely adopting more, extremist and challenging pos- 
tures. s 

It is in this situation that the present Government 
of the State whose basic creed is sectilarism coupled 
with respect for basic constitutional freedoms -is 
Striving to channelise the energies and fulfil the 
aspirations of the people. On the: political front, 
the-inner contradictions and ambiguous and double- 
faced activities of the Akali Dal have been exposed . 
and mass contact programmes have been under- 
taken by the Congress Party. The Left parties have 
alsco denounced in no uncertain terms the effort of 
the- Akali Dal to raise the slogan for the status of 
a separate nation for the Sikhs and their demand 
for an autonomous State. The programme of mass 
contact and weaning of the innocent peasantry from 
the influence of obscurantist, and reactionary forces 
has: to be maintained on a sustained basis. 

On a different plane, my Government believes 
thaz the masses.can be.drawn away from reaction- 
ary elements by involving them directly and closely 
in the process of development and nation-building, 
so that their energies are channelised. on creative 
lines. However, the development process must not 
be allowed to suffer from its old infirmity of by- 
passing the weakest sections of society and’ exacer- 
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bating serious, {unbearable social 
tensions. 

With this perspective, “the present Government 
decided, immediately on assumption of office, to 
carry out a comprehensive survey to identify indi- 
vidual families living below the poverty line. The 


intention was to’ gather basic socio-economic data- 


about every such family so that special programmes 
could be drawn up to assist them. By mobilising 


officials from different departments dealing with | 


rural welfare and development, the. entire survey 
covering all inhabited villages and-towns of Punjab 
was completed ina record time of four months. 
The survey has identified 8.24 lakh families having 
annual incomes of less than Rs 3600, and a further 
2.33 lakh families having incomes between Rs 3600 


and Rs 6000 per annum. The former account for. 


30.8 per cent of the total population of the Sate, 
while the lattér account for a further 10 per cent. 
Fifty-five income-generating schemes have been, 
identified for being taken up by individual families 
depending on their preference, skills, etc. In the 
first year after the assumption of office by the 
present Government, interest-free loans of nearly 
Rs 30 crores were disbursed to 87,500 eligible 


families belonging to the weaker sections. During: 


1981-82, a target of disbursement of Rs 32 crores of: 
interest-free loans for individual families has been 
fixed and the progress is being reviewed regularly 
at the highest level. In contrast, in the preceding 
nearly three years of Akali-Janata rule in the State, 
ihe total disbursement of such loans: to SC and 
Backward Classes did-not exceed Rs. 3 crores. 

The size of the annual Plan of the State which 
remained stagnant at Rs. 260 crores for three years 
during the previous Government was raised to Rs. 
300 crores during 1980-81 and to Rs. 340.40 crores 
during the current financial year. Significantly, 
actual Plan expenditure during the last year has 
been achieved to the extent of 100.5 per cent. To aug- 
ment Plan outlay and reduce the budgetary deficit, 
the present Government has undertaken bold meas- 
ures to raise additional resources including increase 
in transport and electricity- tariffs, rationalisation 
of Excise policy and, checking of loopholes which 
were leading to evasion of sales tax. While raising 
electricity tariffs, however, the interests of small 
domestic consumers and farmers have been fully 
safeguarded. Similarly, in the matter of transport 
tariffs, there has been no increase in seasonal fares 
for students and a‘smaller increase for short-dis- 
tance commuters in suburban .areas. In addition, 
institutional finance of about Rs. 166 -crores was 
mobilised during 1980-81 and the target for the 
eurrent financial year is Rs. 237 crores. 

To give further impetus to the implementation of 
plans it has been decided to placè certain develop- 
mental funds at the disposal of District Planning 
Boards. - Block Development Committees have 
also: been constituted to promote overall-develop- 
ment at the village level, reflecting the felt needs 
of the people and giving a new orientation to “‘grass- 
roots planning from below”. The middle and upper 
tiers of Panchayati Raj, which had been placed in 
hibernation by the previous Government, -are being 
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revived. Elections to these bodies are being arranged 
by the end of the calendar year so that the voice 
of people’s representatives can again be heard in 
developmental forums. 

Schemes falling under 20-Point Socio-Economic 
Programme of the Prime Minister and the Five- 
Point Programme of the late Sanjay Gandhi, are 
being implemented in the State in right earnest so 
as to extend their benefits to the target population: 
specially. A sum of Rs. 206 crores was spent under 
the programme during the financial year 1980-81 
while the provision for the current year has been 
raised to Rs. 260 crores. / 

Realising the crucial importance of improving 
power supply for agriculture and industry and other 
sectors of the economy, we have taken up ona’ 
war-footing a programme of augmentation of power 
generation capacity. On-going power projects have 
been speeded up very substantially. The first units 
at the Anandpur Sahib Hydel Project on the Sutlej 
and Mukerian Hydel Project on the Beas river 
will now bé commissioned by July 1982, by advanc- 
ing commissioning dates by 6-8 months in each 
case. Work is going on round the clock fo comp- 
lete the first unit of the (210 MWx2) Ropar Thermal - 
Plant by December 1983, which will constitute an 
all-time record for. our country. The second unit 
is to go on stream six.months thereafter. The pace 
of construction ‘of the Thein Dam on the Ravi 
river is also being stepped up, and three-shift 
operations will have been started by mid-September. 


‘The Centre has also been requested to sanction a 
‘nuclear power plant in Punjab to meet the papang 
. ing need for electrical power. 


A programme which has received special atten- 


tion under the present Government concerns the , 


provision of housing to houseless agricultural 
workers and other weaker sections inhabiting the 
rural areas. Compared to barely 778 houses which ° 
were completed during the incumbency of the pre- 
vious regime, the present Government succeeded in 


constructing 10,000 houses of improved design for | 


houseless persons, during the: nine months of - 
1980-81 year itself. The same target of another 
10,000 houses has been set for the current year also 
and the work is proceeding apace. Colonies of 
such houses have since been eagerly occupied by the 
eligible families. A “habitat? approach has been 
adopted to give the facilities of paved streets and 
drains, water supply, street-lighting and planane 
of trees around these colonies. 

An ambitious programme of rapid industrialisa- 
tion has been launched with Stress on industrialisa- 
tion of backward areas and development of small 
and village industry. In particular, industries based 
on agricultural raw materials, such as cotton spin- 
ning, sugar, paper, cardboard, furfural, etc, arè 
being promoted so that marketing of agricultural 
produce is facilitated and farmers’ realisation is 
augmented. In addition to taking up work on a 
large number of industrial projects, the tempo of 
work in the Electronic Township (ELTOP) at 
Sahibzada Ajit Singh Nagar is being built up. A 
Rs’5 crores Industrial and Investment Corporation 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Andhra Pradesh : 
Overcoming 
Hurdles 


T. ANJIAH 


NDHRA PRADESH had a crucial role in our 
freedom struggle and the people of Telugu 
land, under the leadership of many. stalwarts like 


Andhra Kesari T. Prakasam, Dr Pattabhi Sita- 


ramayya and Prof N.G. Ranga, cheerfully faced 
many hardships and made sacrifices in the cause of 


national freedom. After Independence, Andhra- 


Pradesh continued to make significant contribution 
to the national eeonomy through record production 
of foodgrains year after year and ever-increasing 
supply of natural resources like manganese and 
coal. The State is now in the Silver Jubilee year of 
its formation. : 

Since assuming charge as Chief Minister in 
October last year, I have been trying to bring about 


a broad understanding among different sections of' 


the party and inspire them for the effective 
implementation of the progressive policies of our 
beloved Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi. Today I 
have the satisfaction of having a united and cohe- 

_sive party behind me. We are functioning as team, 
at both Government and Party levels. 

Our administration attaches great importance 
to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's 20-Point Econo- 
mic Programme, and we have taken measures for its 
more vigorous implementation. Along with this we 
are also implementing the Five-Programme of the 


late Sanjay Gandhi, with the whole-hearted coopera- - 


tion of our youth. These two programmes have 
received tremendous response from the people of the 
state who are benefited immensely. í 
Andhra Pradesh was among the first few States 
that introduced Panchayati Raj to enable the rural 
people to solve their problems and secure their 
needs mainly through self-help. Unfortunately, due 
to a variety of causes, the previous Goyernment did 
not conduct elections to these local bodies for over 
a decade. Soon after taking over as Chief Minister, 
I made a promise to hold elections to the Pancha- 
yat bodies. I am happy that my Government could 
fulfil that promise. The elections were held during 
June-July this year. Due to a number of changes 
introduced, the Panchayati Raj institutions, revived 
from decade-old hibernation, are now pulsating 
with vigour, a number of young people occupying 
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backward classes and women having adequate 
representation for the first time. We are thinking of 
buctressing the finances of these democratic institu- 
tutions at the grass-roots level and conferring more 
powers on them to enable them to deliver the 
goods. . à 

The Municipal Councils in the State too remained 
under the administrative control of Special Officers 
for more than a decade. Elections to these local 
sel&government institutions were conducted by us 
recently, and they are now under the control of the 
pecple’s representatives. I am. confident that these 
councils will take up without any loss of time the 
work- of providing, better civic aminities to the 
pecple. l 

The unique features of these elections to local 
bodies, in both urban and rural areas, have been 
the participation of large numbers of youth in 
voting because of reduction in the voting age from 
21 years to 18 years and the large number of unani- 
maus elections as a result of the cash incentives 
offered by our Government. The elections passed 
off peacefully. With the upgrading of three Munici- 
palities, the number of Municipal Corporations in 
the: State has been increased to six. j 
- The farmers of our State, hardworking and ever 
willing to adopt modern methods of cultivation, 
have periodically faced natural calamities like 
cyciones, floods and drought and have been put to 
great loss. We thought of various means to mini- 
mis these losses and to encourage the peasants to 


Strive for higher production. We came to the con- 


clusion that crop insurance was the only way out 
anc accordingly decided to implement it in phases. 
This is the first time in the history of our State that 
this far-reaching measure has been iatroduced for 
the benefit of our farming community, the back- 
bone of our economy. 

The Rayalaseema region has long suffered because 
of recurrent drought and famine, and the; demand 
for the diversion ‘of Krishna waters to the area was 
a long-standing one. The Srisailam Right Bank 
Canal project is the answer to this just demand, and 
the Planning Commission recently agreed to its 
execution. We are determined to complete this pro- 
ject within the shortest time possible and free 
Rayalaseema from the scourge of famine. Another 
important project for which the foundation was ` 
laid recently is the Polavaram Barrage scheme 
(across the Godavari) which will enable us to divert 
the surplus Godavari waters to the Krishna river 
and provide adequate water supply to the first shore- 
based integrated steel plant at Visakhapatnam, 
besides helping improve irrigation facilities, inland 
waterways and power generation. | 

To tackle the acute unemployment problem in the 
State, particularly in the rural areas, we have intro- 
duced the Employment Guarantee Scheme in selec- 
ted Blocks. The scheme benefits the unemployed 
by providing work or, in the absence of work, 
subsistence allowance. This scheme will be parti- 
culerly beneficial to agricultural labourers during 
the off season. We have also introduced the old- 

- (Continued on page 172) 
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MADHU LIMAYE 


URING my recent visits to Lucknow and Agra I 

happened to meet representatives of the press. 
At both places newsmen asked me questions about 
“polarisation: of political forces”. This phrase has 
been popular with our journalists and intellectuals 
for quite some time. 
they meant by “polarisation” the answers were as- 
divergent as these can possibly be. : 

No two intellectuals agree on the meaning of the 
expression. Perhaps at the back of the minds of 
thein is the idea of the two-party system which they 
had absorbed during their university days, since the 
study of political sciénce in Indian universities has. 
been largely. based on the Anglo-Saxon model with 
its concept of the two-party system: one slightly 
conservative, the other slightly progressive. There 
are also people who by polarisation mean not the. 
traditional two-party system but the grouping of 
political forces around two broad concepts, again. 
imported from the experience of Western Europe: 
Left and Right. ae i 

There are yet others who perceive that Com- 
munist idéology constitutes the main’ threat to 
Indian democracy. Some of them also feel that the 
Communists with their international affiliations 
cannot be relied upon to work in favour of national 
independence and national integration. Besides, 
since the Communists had in the past projected the 
idea of a multi-national India, with. the right of 
secession to the constituent nationalities, nay, what 
is more, since they had invoked the concept of 
multi-national state to defend the demand for Pakis- 
tan as an embodiment of this idea, their motives 
in this matter were suspect in the eyes, of many 
people who could by no means be accused of being 
professional Communist-baiters or blind anti- 
Communists. To them polarisation then meant 
uniting all “democratic elements’? against the 
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But when I-asked them what ` 
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country. These ideas were especially rampant in 
the period after Independence because memories of 
the anti-national role, of the Communists in the 
August 1942 movement were still fresh in the minds 
of patriotic people. The monolithic structure of 
the Communist movement and the aggressive 


assertion of the leading role of the Soviet Com- - 
munist Party, led by Joseph Stalin, gave sustenance 


to this bogey of an imminent Communist takeover. 
Men like Minoo Masani, extremist champions of 

this view, were so obsessed by this imaginary threat 

that they were prepared to make common cause. with 


all sorts of conservative communal and reactionary - 


forces, and -adopt any means to achieve an “‘anti- 
Communist polarisation.” They advocated an open 
military alliance with the Limited States; they out- 
Dullesed Foster ` Dulles, American Secretary of 
State. . , 


After the 20th Congress of the CPSU in 1956 and ` 


the acute contradictions and conflicts that developed 
within the bosom of the Communist movement, 
this anti-Communist clamour gradually subsided. 
The* new] Khrushchev policies of supporting India’s 
cause on such issues as Kashmir, Goa and establish- 
ment of. basic industries created a considerable fund 
of goodwill for the Soviet Union in our country and 
to that extent the concept of an anti-Communist 
polarisation ceased to be acceptable. 

With the growing unpopularity of the Congress 
regime and the continuing economic stagnation 


during the sixties, an idea began to gain ground ` 


among the common people that a broad-based 
opposition unity or all-out opposition unity, trans- 
cending ideological differences be achieved through 
joint agitations and electoral adjustments so that the 
anti-Congress voté would not get ‘divided. They 
felt that secondary differences relating to foreign 
policy issues also should be put in‘ cold storage. 
This, they thought, would enable the combined 


opposition to defeat the Congress and end its mono-- 


poly of political power. 

“ It was-Dr. Rammanohar Lohia “who was the 
fervent champion of this concept oftall-in opposition 
unity. It should, however, be remembered that he 
was particular about not allowing this all-in oppo- 
sition unity to be given an anti-Communist tilt 
because he felt that this would divide the Opposition 


and ultimately’ play into the hands of the ruling . 
Congress Party. He was also quite clear in his mind 


that his idea of opposition unity was, conceptually, 
different from the Communist political line of “Unity 
of Left and Democratic Forces’... For Dr. Lohia 
this idea of a non-Congress alignment was a short- 
term policy. The core idea was,’ of. course, the 
continuous strengthening of the party of democracy 
and social change through mass action, organisation 
and unification of like-minded groups and parties. 
The Communist concept (of which the official 
CPI was the main architect), however, saw vast 


sections of the ruling Congress Party as potential | 


partners in the Left, democratic alternative. During 


those days, the CPI went on insisting that this did. 


not mean lining up behind the Nehru Congress ‘or 
the Indira Congress. ‘They refuted the charges of 
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their line by their critics on.the Left. Ss 
During the brief period of 1964-1969 the CPI ‘did 
indeed give its political line an anti-ruling party 
flavour: 1964, 1965 and 1966 were years of com- 
bined mass action in -Bihar, UP, West Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Kerala and several other States and 
in this mobilisation the CPI put itself on the side 
of the SSP and CPI(M). When in the 1967 elec- 
tions the Congress was ‘defeated in several States 
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- the prospect of the formation of non-Congress. 


administrations no longer remained a distant possi- 


' bility but was put on the immediate agenda of 


Indian politics. The CPI followed the SSP’s lead in 
setting up of non-Congress governments, and ‘in 


several States like UP, Bihar, Punjab, etc., they’ also ` 


participated in the experiment of. non-Congress 
coalitions. 
the Government they co-operated “in the formula- 
tion of programmes’ and supported the Government 


from outside. It was only the CPI(M) which refused . 


to join what it called the “‘bourgeois-led govern- 
ments”. It decided to take part in’ the formation of 
Governments only in those States where its prepon- 
derance in the coalitions was unquestioned, that is, 
in Kerala and ‘West Bengal. Since they were the 
dominant party in these States, the Governments 


there were, in effect, led by the Marxist party. In | 


other States its approach to non-Congress Govern- 
ments was not negative, but it was linked ‘to 


non-participation in — ministry;making and. non-. 
- assumption’ of governmental responsibility: The 


Socialists, unfortunately, did not observe this self- 
denying ordinance. ` 1. 

. The CPI, while it did not stay away from ministry- 
making and even agreed to partnership with the 
Jana Sangh in the. aforesaid States, was not free 


-from internal stresses and differences. There was 
already a section within the CPI which had reserva- 


tions about this’ policy.' This section had been 
fascinated by Nehru’s friendship for the Soviet 
Union‘ and his initiatives in international affairs. 
It had also some’ hope that Indira Gandhi would 
follow in,the footsteps. of her father, although in 
her first two'years as Prime Minister they considered 


her a prisoner. of reactionary. elements. I remember . 


that even S.A. Dange, who was then the leader of 


- the CPI group in Parliament, strongly’ supported 


all the moves made by us to mobilise the Opposition 
on common programmes. But gradually there deve- 
loped ‘resistance to this policy, and this. resistance 
within the Party found enthusiastic support in 
Soviet circles. : k KS 

By 1969 the CPI had already started resiling from 
its support.to non-Congress opposition unity. With 
the growing rift within the ruling party, culminating 
in the historic events of 1969, the CPI made a com- 
plete about-turn and fully lined up with the Con- 
gress-I. Not only did they make an electoral alli- 
ance with the Congress Party, they played an active 
role in, toppling the Marxist-led Governments in 
Kerala and West Bengal. The CPI was no longer 
apologetic about its new line-up. It was no longer 


_afraid of cliarges about class collaboration and 


tailism. It considered Indira Gandhi’s party as the 
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In some States where they did not join. 


ani patriotic “national bourgeoisie”. Gradually 
total identification developed between the CPI and 
the ruling Indira Congress culminating in the 
former’s support of the Emergency in 1975. 

E hoped that the CPI, having realised its pre-1977 


\ mistakes, would stick firmly to its decision to break 


away, from the past. However; ‘it seems that the 
change is only superficial,. and «despite the sincere 
‚efforts of Rajeswara Rao, the hard core of the CPI 
has not been able’ to overcome the after-effects of 
a ‘decade-long collaboration. with Indira Gandhi. 
. The CPI seems to look upon Indira Gandhi’s party 
as an ordinary bourgeois party, it refuses to‘see its 
, propensities towards, authoritarianism and dynastic 
rule. It fails to make the vital distinction between 
bourgeois governments operating within the frame- 
werk ‘of the Constitution in the matter of, say, 
democratic rights and a correct attitude towards 
‘Centre-State relations and:'a Government with 
pronounced authoritarian. propensities. If it had 
objectively appraised the situation it would have re- 
adily admitted that the Janata, despite its faults, had 
“operated within the framework of liberal democracy. 
. Phe Conzress-I Governments which Dange thinks 
‘represent the “‘patriotic nationall-bourgeoisie’’ are 
making increasing inroads into the civil liberties of 
the people. The Janata Government promised to 
repeal the Maintenance of Internal Security Act. 
When it began to falter in implementing this promise 
and also brought forward a bill which sought. to 
make preventive detention a part of the permanent 
‘crzininal law of the land, the opposition within the 
Perty was so intense that the Morarji Government 
wes forced to withdraw the bill and implement its 
. promise in regard to the repeal of MISA.’ After the 
election victory of the Congress-I there has been a 
spate of preventive detention laws in the States and 
al’ this: was capped ‘by the National Security Act 
and several other anti-democratic Central ordi- 
nances. Having piled up fresh miseries on ‘the 
common people by its recklessly inflationary tax- 
at.on policies and corrupt practices, it wants to curb 
the expression of mass discontent by having recourse 
‘to fresh ordinances like the Essential Services Ordi- 
nence. When the Congress-I went in for these, 
_repressive measures what were ‘those “millions of 
pétriotic Congressmen” whom-the CPI‘ even today 
ccnsiders potential reserves of the Left democratic 
alzernative doing? Was a single voice raised against 
these’ anti-democratic enactments? Not one voice 
was raised. If the CPI cannot perceive this funda- 
mental difference, I can only say that its capacity 
‘fox objective analysis has been completely over- 
shadowed by its in-built prejudices. \ 
For the last eighteen months Indira Gandhi has 
` been waging a cold and not-so-cold war against the 
non-Congress Governments of West Bengal, Kerala, 
T-ipura; Tamil Nadu, and Jammu ‘and Kashmir. She 
, is putting every obstacle in their way. She has been 
threatening constitutional as well as extra-constitu- 
‘tional methods to dialogue them, Her object clearly 
isto overawe and intimidate them. She wants to 
. become an inspector-general of the overall perform- 
‘arce of these State administration. The Janata 
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woe Oldle Woverlments. Large sections of the 
Party committed to democracy and federalism would 
not have countenanced any such action on the part 
of the Centre. If the CPI leaders refuse to see the 
„difference between‘ the stance of the Janata Govern- 
‘ment — whatever its other shortcomings — on this 
issue and the dictatorial attitude of Indira Gandhi, 
then they will never be able to distinguish between 
democracy and fascism. ` ; 

A section of the CPI is again raising the issue of 
“emerging Right Reaction and communal forces” 
as a danger as imminent as authoritarianism. While 
I have not the slightest desire to belittle the danger 
these forces represent, to constantly harp on this 
theme can only result in weakening the fight against* 
authoritarianism. I have been second to none in my 
opposition to communalism. I did not hesitate to 
expose its doings in Aligarh and Jamshedpur in 
1978-79. Nor have I spared Muslim communalism. 
But I do not appreciate this holier-than-thou atti- 
tude. This section of our intellectuals often boasts 
about its consistent and principled stand in fighting 
Right reaction and shunning association with com- 
munal ‘parties, . . 

An objective historical survey does not bear out 
this claim. In 1954-55 the issue of Goa’s liberation 
came to the forefront again after an interval of 
seven years. A committee was set up to intensify 
the struggle. This committee included représenta- 
tives of both the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jana 
Sangh. Similarly, the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, 
which conducted the struggle for the formation of 


‘a united Maharashtra State in 1955-1960, not only 


included the aforementioned two  Hindu-oriented 
parties, the Samiti fought the general elections of 


©- 1957 and subsequent by-elections on a common 


platform. Was not the United CPI a constituent of 
both these committees? Surely it cannot be con- 
tended that the character of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Jana Sangh in Maharashtra was different 
from its communal character in North India? 
Students of modern politics know that if anything 


‘the Maharashtra cadres of these parties had ‘been 


even more aggressive and had sought to give their 
parties a militant Hindu character right from the 
days of the Communal Award and the subsequent 
assumption of the Presidentship of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha by V.D. Savarkar. ee 

I have already mentioned that though the CPI 
was opposed to an electoral understanding with the? 
Jana Sangh in 1967 it had no compunction whatso-4 
ever in agreeing to, share with the Jana Sangh the§ 
loaves and fishes of office under the SVD Govern- 
ments. ; ; l T 

But why delve into the distant- past? Only last 
year, in the price agitation in Andhra Pradesh, the 
CPI joined Hands with the Lok Dal, Janata, CPI(M) 
and the BJP. They also jointly signed a settlement 
with the Andhra Pradesh Government. Further, 
they associated with the BJP in the Gujarat agita- 
tion of 1980, and are today participating in opposi- 
tion meetings in Karnataka. It is also well known: 
that they are not averse to coordinating their acti- 
vities, among other groups, with the BJP (and 
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-a weak government. 


State legislatures. _ - : 
As to the trade union front, they have been 
making common cause not only with the CITU and 
HMS but also with the BMS which is the labour 
front of RSS (not of BJP) these last many years. 
All this talk about simon-pure principled 
approach does not stand a moment’s close scrutiny. 
As to Muslim communalism and fanaticism, 
which brought about the partition of both united 
India and later on Pakistan itself, the CPI not only 
provided a- theoretical justification for the com- 
munal demand for Pakistan, but after Independence 
took the Muslim League as a partner in the Kerala 
coalition Government. All attempts to distinguish 
between Muslim communalism and Hindu commu- 
nalism and communalism of Jamaat-e-Islami and 
the Muslim League make no sense. Itis a distinc- 
tion without a difference. . . 
To my mind, to speak in terms of a weak Centre 


- and a strong Centre is wrong. The real distinction 


is between a government which functions constitu- 
tionally and observes democratic norms and a 
government which encroaches on popular liberties 
and tramples on State rights.. There is no real 
reason to believe that a democratic ‘government is: 
Nor is there any basis for the 
belief that an authoritarian government, which alie- 
nates large sections of the population by its repres- 
sive actions, is, in the long run, necessarily a strong . 
government. 

“It is surprising that some people should even now 


hold out a coalition government with an authori- _ 


tarian Indira Congress as an “example” to be 
emulated. If it was such an inspiring example, 
what was the point in terminating that experiment 
after the lifting of thé Emergency? 

Let us probe this “danger of emerging Right 
reaction and communalism”’ in the present context. 
Have the Hindu communal forces really made much 
headway in the last thirty years despite the terrific 
build-up by the big business groups? Ever since the 
time of the first general election the share of 
the popular vote of these militant Hindu ortho- 


dox groups has been under 10 per cent. As the - 


former Jana Sangh grew into the major Hindu 
party it absorbed Ram Rajya Parishad and Hindu 
Mahasabha elements. That is about all. The Jana 
Sangh won its greatest success in 1967 wher it 
secured a little over 9 per cent vote in the Lok 
Sabha elections. In UP and Punjab it cannot be 
denied that they have sharply declined from the 
1967 high level of 22 per cent and 17 per cent res- 
pectively. f 


Similarly, the Communist parties and the allied ' 


Left parties together have not been able to cross the 
10 per cent.mark. While in certain areas like West 
Bengal these forces have strengthened themselves, 
they have lost ground in other ‘areas, notably 
Andhra Pradesh. The CPI was a formidable party 
in Andhra in 1954-1955. It should not be forgotten, , 
too, that the united CPI had managed to secure a 
majority by itself in Kerala as early as' 1957. 

The increase in the mass strength of communalist 

: (Continued on page 164) + 
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This book is an 
invitation to every 
intelligent thinking 
citizen to ponder deeply 
the state of the nation. 
At one time or another 

. many citizens have done 
so and an increasing 
number will do so as the 
nation’s illis intensify and 
become more virulent. 


Premonitions provides 
the. background against 
which constructive 
evaluation is possible. 

But it is not simply a point 
of view, a constricted 
doctrine, or a theory of 
academic respectability. 


it draws its conclusions 
from a lifetime of 
grappling with specific 
events and situations; 
and these conclusions are 
reached by a process 

of reasoning of which the 
starting pointis what ` 
P. N. Haksar himself has 
experienced and felt. Thus 
it is a work which, 
permeated though it is 
with analysis and per 
interpretations and the 
lessons to which they 
point, is nevertheless 
always at ground level. 
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Nehruism is much bandied 
about these days but, 
without uncritical 

adulation, Haksar 

clarifies its relevance to 

our times; and in similar 
fashion he does the same 
—relating the significant 
landmarks of past to the 
present—with nonalignment, 
nuclear policy, 

Pakistan, the limitations of 
economics, planning, 
citizenship, administration 
and so on. Hardly any . 
subject of more than passing 
controversy is left 
uncovered, and the outcome 
is a report from someone 
who was involved in such 
controversy, has thought 
about it intensively and ` 
objectively, and is asking 
his readers to do the same. 


` This book consists of 


articles and lectures , 
delivered arid written for 


the-citizen who is | . 
corcerned for his country 
anc therefore for himself. 


But running through them 


‘anc giving them cohesion is 


the major theme of how and 
whe disillusionment with th 
system has emerged, f 
standards and principles 
have been corroded,-and 
fragmentation has set in. 


The core of Haksar’s 
analysis is contained 

in Fis Postscript in which 
the Indian tragedy is 
described, goals are 
redafined, the means are 
discussed, and some 
terrecies suggested. This 

is a book, provocative and 
precise, which disturbs but 
is-rot pessimistic. A bold 
corfrontation with tne truth, 
it simulates and encourages, 
anc can be accepted as the 
firs: comprehensive, 
autnoritative report on the 
State of the Indian Nation 
the Indian citizen has ever 
hac, It is Something to 
which constant reference 
car. be made with benefit 


in the years to come. 
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Few men in public affairs 
on the Indian scene 
combine the talents of a 
high tevel policy maker 
administrator and the 
intellectual depth of a 
thinker. 


P.N. Haksar who 
throughout his eventful 


. career has successfully 


reconciled the hard facts 

of political lite with the 
analyses and theories in ’ 
which he was striven \ 
to find the soltutions— 
economic and political~ 
for which the nation has 
been groping for so long. 


In all the important offices ~ 
he held his approach to 


` Issues was characterised by 


balance, a comprehensive 
survey of a problem in 

its wider context, and 

a detailed analysis of the 
factors involved and 
their: interaction. His has y > 
been and is the voice of i k 
sophisticated common 

sense inspired by an 
intellectual power all the 

more impressive for its 
unobstrusiveness and lack 

of self-advertisement. 

dn short he is.a member of 
what he describes as a 

class of “faithful agents” 

of whom sadly there is @ 
serious deficiency k 
in this country. 3 
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A physicist by education, a diplomat by training, 
àa lawyer by profession and a politician by choice, 
I have no pretension to scholarship or expertise to 


` deal with the affairs of the sub-continent, but I have 


all along had an interest in the subject, with faith in ` 
the destiny of the region which combines strategic 
importance with abysmal poverty,- a glorious past 
with a humble present. 7 l 
We must first address ourselves to one question, 
without passion, parochialism or ,partisanship: 
whether the sub-continent can be termed a viable 
region, Today the region includes seven sovereign 
states, but multiplicity of sovereignties is not a new 
experience for the people of this area. Geography 
binds them together, between the Himalayan are 
and the blue waters of the Indian Ocean. Economi- 
cally, the various parts of the region are interdepen- 
dent and supplement each other. The water and 
the wind systems are inter-connected. And, above 
all, they have a common history and a cOmmon 
ethos; even the ethnic blend shows only gradual 
variation as one moves from one end of this land 
mass to the other. There is indeed a sense. of unity 
in diversity. People share a common cultural 
stream; and if their past is interrelated, their future 
is indivisible as they face common problems and 
have to evolve common solutions. | : 
, The second question is whether the sub-continent 


‘can be regarded as a “pole” in the increasingly 
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its strategic location dominating the Indian Ocean, 
despite its vast reservoir of manpower which pro- 
vided fodder for the cannons of Europe in both the 


- world wars, despite the fact that technologically and 


scientifically it stands somewhere between the deve- 
loped and the developing worlds, despite the fact 
that the total military strength of the region’ would 
add up to the third biggest in the world, despite its 
share of world industrial and agricultural] produc-. 
tion end of world trade, despite its significant 
ideological ‘contribution to. the making of anew, 
world order in the concept of non-alignment and 
self-reliance, despite its common interest in expand- 
ing the area of peace, in maximising development 
resources and in terms of international trade and 
for the transfer of technology, despite its in-built 
compl-mentarities, the region is not yeta pole in, 
the fu sense of the term. 

The power profile is low because of the persistent 
elements of instability and incoherence and conflict 


of interest among emergent sub-nationalisms and 


social groups within each nationstate, because of 
the urresolved problems _ in state-to-state relations, 
and aiso due to unresolved legacies of history in 
the redations of the sub-continent with its immediate 
neighbours — Iran (the emergence of Baluch 
nationalism and of Islamic fundamentalism), 
Afghanistan (difference of language, race and now: 
ideology and the Durand line), China (occupied 
Aksai: Chin: and the McMahon Line) and Burma 


' (land and maritime borders). The power profile is 


low also because of its low per capita income, slow 
pace of development, deficiency in energy resources, 


.and secondary importance of the region to.the 


indusztialised world either as a source of essential 
input of raw materials or as a market for indus- 
trial products. The region cannot hold the North 
to ransom. ; 

The power profile is further lowered because of 
the mter-action of the great powers, the USA, the 
USSE. and China, in their game of- one-up-manship 
which clouds the strategy environment of the region. 

However, a case can be made out that although 
the sub-continent is not yet a pole, it has the poten- 
tial of becoming one, provided common historic 
experience, cultural unity, economic good sense 
‘and geographic compulsions align and orient all the 
soverign elements in a common direction: 

Le- us examine the distribution of power in the 
sub-continent: By any yardstick India is the pre- 
eminent state in the region, militarily, economically, 
technically and perhaps also ideologically as an 
island of democracy in a sea of authoritarianism. 
India is not the dominant state and does not have 
the capacity to dominate the region but since it is 
bigger than all the other states combined, what is 
important is the perception of India by the others. 
Indiz is the only state with a common border with 
each of the other states in the region, none of 
whom have a common border with any other. Thus 
the dynamics of bilateral relations with India largely 
determine their‘ alignment in the common field of 
force. i : 

Th resultant intensity.of the field depends not 
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tions introduced* by other extra-regional powers, 
groups of states and events. In this sense all exter- 
nal powers are actual or ‘potential adversaries of 
India and may be seen at times as natural allies by 
another state or states in the sub-continent. -Pakistan 
seeking ties with the ‘USA or China or linkages 
with ‘the Islamic world, Nepal courting China, 
Bhutan promoting its international personality, Sri 
Lanka ‘seeking ‘membership of the -ASEAN, Bangla- 
desh: looking -upon itself as a bridge between South 
and South-East Asia and emphasising its Islamic 
personality, are all instances to. the point. oe 
The effective power of the sub-continent thus 


does not depend upon the magnitude of power of 


each individual state but on ‘the direction of the 
power-vectors. It is possible to visualise a situation 
in which India’s power is completely neutralised 
by the hostility of its neighbours and the sub-conti- 
nent as a whole is reduced to a nullity in terms ‘of 
power, to.a field of zero force. It is equally possible 
to. visualise a ‘situation in which the power of all 
states in the region is harnessed.to a common pur- 
pose and there is no power loss due to internal 
friction, thus raising the intensity of the field of 
force to almost double that possessed by India. 

The behaviour pattern of the extra-regional powers 
depending upon their perception of their regional 
- or global interest cannot be controlled. or even 
directed by the states in the region. But bilateral 
relations among neighbouring .states can be and 
should be better managed. Problems are inevitable 
‘among neighbours — territorial or border ‘disputes, 
perception’ of inequality in distribution-of benefits 
from the exploitation of natural resources held in 
, common, competition intrade, in foreign aid and 
in foreign investinent,, irritations - arising out” of 
legitimate contacts as well as-‘undue interest in .the 
internal affairs‘ of each other such as the status of 
minorities. But all such- problems can be resolved, 
if there is- a consciousness of common destiny, of 
inter-dependence and of mutual benefit, and if there 
is a regional-framework for economic: cooperation 
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would be tortuous and the achievement would be 
subject to many constraints which: are real and 
which affect the minds of men — for example, 
difference in value systems, historical prejudices, . 
mutual distrust, false sense of superiority, deep- 
seated complexes, the role of external powers and 
dependence on the foreign factors and the impact 
of. events like the Russian occupation of 
Afghanistan. oe 

Since India and Pakistan are the two major states 


in the’sub-continent and main repository ot power, 


Indo-Pakistan relations are at the heart of the 
question. Borders of India with Nepal, Bangla- 
desh, Sri Lanka and Bhutan are virtually demilit- 
arised, while most of the armed strength of India 
and Pakistan is ranged against each other. India 
and Pakistan cast each other in the role of adver-. 
sary and look upon each other: as the enemy. in 
their calculations. There is a crisis of confidence 
and a psychological gap. 
Harmonisation in the sub-continent is thus es- 
sentially the problem of reforming Indo-Pakistan re- - 
lations. In India’s perception, Pakistan’s main preoc- 
cupation lies in pursuing its unsatisfied claim, which 


India resists, on Kashmir, having successfully, resis- 


ted it in 1948, 1965 and 1971; Pakistan is yet to 


‘come to terms with history. and faces a crisis of 


identity — whether it is a geographically defined 
nationstate or an ideological Iaboratory;{ Pakistan 


needs India as a hate object, as the identifiable 


enemy, in order to consolidate its fragile nation- 
hood; Pakistan favours in one form or the other 
pre-partition quest of parity, though President .Zia-. 
ul-Haq may today speak of a ‘reasonable ratio’. 
In the Indian mind Pakistan looms larger than 


China, which is’ the heritage of historic memories 


‘of invasions from the North-West. 


According to Pakistan, India -has not accepted 
partition or the two-nation theory; India like Israel 
is an anti-Islamic force; India wants to turn Pakis- 
tan into Finland; India is waiting for an opport- 
‘unity „to` undo partition, to smash Pakistan and to 
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T™ question of United Front has become an issue 
of serious national debate. Some parties and 
groups have openly hinted at the possibilities and 
advantages’ of the merger of some of the ‘like- 
minded’ parties to form a single party. Some of 


these people nostalgically recall the emergence of- 


the Janata Party at a crucial time in our country’s 
political history. Some people describe the Janata 
experiment as a “non-Communist, democratic alter- 
native” to authoritarianism. A few of the opposi- 
tion groups talk of a non-Communist United Front. 
Some talk of a non-Communist and non-BJP United 
‘Frout. Yet others speak of a left-of-centre alter- 
native. The CPI has advocated the idea of unity of 
all anti-authoritarian and’ non-BJP forces. The 
CPI-M, while emphasising unity from issue to issue, 
has preferred-a broad understanding of all anti- 
authoritarian forces. From all these, it is evident 
that unity of the opposition parties means different 
things to different people. oO 
The differences of opinion among the opposition 
parties are too obvious to be ignored. At the same 
time, it would be a serious mistake to minimise the 
_deep crisis in the Congress-I itself as reports from 
the various States indicate. AH this reveals the 


acute nature of the present crisis in our country, In ` 


the circumstances, it would be worthwhile to pin- 
point the essence of our experience in the matter of 
building up the unity of the democratic forces. 
’ During the past months, a number of issues came 
“upon which the Left parties and others of the 
opposition. came together on the all-India plane. 
These events had an obvious and positive impact on 
the Left Democratic’ Front in Kerala and the Left 
Front in West Bengal. The peasant demands and 
struggles provide an example. The question of the 
independence of the judiciary has been another, and 
electoral reforms yet another. The rights of the 
‘States and the question of parliamentary democracy 
proved a powerful unifier; the price rise issue has 
‘brought together all opposition parties, trade unions 
‘and women’s organisations. Basic questions of 
democracy and working class: and trade union 
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, short cut. 


rights, and many other issues have helped to keep. 


together and strengthen the unity of the LDF in 
Kerala‘and the Left Front in Bengal. . 
It is obvious that a similar impact was there on 


the all-India plane as well. It is natural that from: 
_ this shared experience, still firmer ties of under- 


Standing, united action, united work and united 


front should evolve. Nobody can escape this arduous _ 
| process of patiently building up united understand- _ 


ing. In fact, in the present situation there is no 

In between, it is natural thet some of the non- 
Left parties continue their attempts to work out a 
variety of combinations of their own. But in to- 
day’s conditions, such attempts are tied down by 
various compulsions and limitations. So, instead of 


. the idealistic desire for an immediate all-embracing‘ 


united front, we have to continue along the path of 
unity on specific issues among specific parties. 
Simultaneously, in Kerala and West Bengal, all-out 
efforts for the maintenance and strengthening of the 
‘United Front have to continue with increased vigour 
and vigilance. ` í 


Even then, the question of a non-Communist 


front will come up off and on, The real question is 


whether such a front is capable of holding out any , 


tangible promise. Even at the time of Janata and 
Lok Dal experiments, these forces were anxious to 
have the support of the CPI-M ‘and other Left 
forces. The fact is that the Left forces, mainly.the 
Communists, have come to occupy a significant 
position in the body-politic. Even duritig the hey- 
day of Indira Gandhi’s rule, the CPI was indispens- 


able for her. Today there is a sea change in the ` 


political situation and in the correlation of political 
‘forces. I am sure that political minds in our country 


- -will come to recognise the reality of the situation. 


Here, the question is not one of imposing the 


Communists on other parties. But can the non- 


Communist opposition . parties at the all-India level 
rally all the anti-authoritarian and democratic forces 
without the Communists? The obvious answer is 


no. Then, why’should there be any attempt to divide ` ` 


these forces? If we are seriously committed to up- 
holding parliamentary democracy and democratic 


traditions and to establish Centre-State relations on .~ 
a new democratic basis, décentralise power, implé~ 


ment land reforms and take serious steps to bring 
down prices and unemployment, then I -would say 
that the Left forces will. have-to be in the forefront 
to champion such a programme and get it imple- 
mented. 


In this connection, I would like to recall recent- 


events in France. For years, there had been a con- 
tinuous and consistent effort.by other parties there 


to keep the Communists out of power. But today’ 


the French ‘Socialists led by Mitterrand, taking the 
initiative, have got the Communists to share power 
with them. This was done in spite of the fact that 
Mitterrand had the necessary majority without the 
Communists — and also against the declared wishes 
of the United States. This should be.an eye-opener 


to democratic. parties and forces in India which’ 


think in terms 


of united action and 2 united 
front. O ones te 
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oR the time being, there is no 

threat to the Left and Demo- 
cratic. Government of Kerala 
from the Centre. Some time ago 
it was heard that’ there was a 
move against the Governments 
of West Bengal and Kerala by 
the Cenire. Now, though the 
threat. from the Centre to the 
West Bengal Government has 


` increased, so far as Kerala is 


concerned the threat has receded. 
‘But can this fact alone make 
us feel relieved? It is of course 
one of the guarantees of stability 
for a Government that there is 
no threat to its existence. That 
‘guarantee helps in a big way in 
striving for the socio-economic 
advance of the State; and in that 
sense it is a relief. But if one 
goes deeper into problems, one 
can understand on what weak 
foundations that stability rests. 
So far as a government is con- 


cerned, it can bring satisfaction , 


and happiness to the people only 
by fulfilling their expectations 
from that particular Govern- 
ment. Caneven the staunchest 
supporters of the present State 
Government say truthfully that 
it is fulfilling the people’s expect- 
ations? Since this is a govern- 


, ment with a greater Left orient- 


ation, the. pocr people have 
bigger expectations from it. It 
is not easy to fulfil all their 
expectations in a short time. 
Our people are realistic about it: 
Today they are not prepared to 


‘believe blindly zll those who are 


trying make them expect’ milk 
and honey to flow. But they 
believe it is possible to do certain 
things for the people, if problems 
are approached in a practical 
spirit, and they expect the present 
State Government to move in 
that‘ direction. When this does 


. not happen, it is natural for them 


to feel disappointed. 
People are getting suffocated 


by the rampant, all-round cor-, 


ruption. In the forum of the 
Assembly and in the columns of 
the newspapers it is the corrup- 
tion of political leaders which is 
being constantly highlighted. 
More particularly, corruption in 


the administration, and that by . 


ruling party people. It may be 
the tactics of the Opposition to 
propagate it. Eut. it is a fact 
that corruption is rampant in 


Government. services, in tne 
educational field and in many 
other spheres. Our people do 
not imagine that at one stroke - 
all these could be eliminated. 
But is it not the responsibility of 
a Left Government to make an 
honest effort to put an end to 
corruption? Why is it that this 
Government’ has not lifted a 
‘little finger. to do this? Why is 
it that it does not bring forward 
at least the anti-corruption bill 
promised by the Antony Govern- 
ment earlier? Why is it that the 
most corrupt. elements in the 
administration are not located 


and punished severely? 


We do not hear anything these 
days about the District Adminis- 
tration Bill meant for decentral- 
isation of power, whieh was 
passed by the Assembly — at 
one point of time even elections 
to these bodies were announced. 
The reason given for postpone- 
ment of these elections.at that 
time was: census work. Many 


` months have passed since the 


census work concluded. What 
are the reasons for not holding 
the elections to the District 
Councils? People know the 
political reasons behind it, and 
this is not something that would 
enhance the prestige of the State 
Government. 

It is afact that the State © 
Government has taken some 
steps that reflect its progressive 
character‘ and its sympathetic 
attitude towards the poor and 
the downtrodden. Pension for 
agricultural workers, welfare 


„schemes for fishermen and other 


sections of working people, un- 
employment relief, etc., are 
examples. But today even these 
schemes and programmes are 
not carried out satisfactorily. 
This is evident from the-fact that 
the CPM-controlled Agricultural 
Workers’ Union had to organise 
a mass dharna, 

Howsoever welcome the welfare 


“schemes are, they will not by 


themselves solve the problems of 
the poor. It may be kept in mind 
that no self-respecting person 


` wants to live on alms and relief. 


They want to earn their bread 
by work and live with dignity. 
What is needed therefore is indus- 
trialisation and economic deve- 
lopment. It seems that. the pre- 


3h 


sent Government does not- pay 
serious attention to these pro- 
blems. It should be reasonably 
expected that under a Left 
Democratic Government, 


new encouragement and impetus. 
This has not:been so under the 
present Government. Generally 
speaking, the whole administra- 
tion moves in a lethargic fashion. 
Thé administrative machinery 
- Jacks purpose and co-ordination. 
No enthusiasm’ is in evidence 
anywhere, for anything. Most of 
the allegations of the Opposition 
are in regard io law and order 
problems. The reasons behind 
these are political and we can 
ignore them. But what about the 
neglect and anarchy in the sphere 
of developmental activities? 
There is a basic political reason 
for the situation; that is the 
deterioration of relations among 
the parties in the Front. It is not 
a single-party Government but a 
multi-party one; therefore certain 
limitations in the way of effective 
and quick functioning of the 
Government are natural. It will 
take time to evolve a common 
policy on issues on which_ there. 


are different approaches. - Grant- ` 


ing all these, is it not necessary 
that there should-be a minimum 
efficiency; alertness, sense of res- 
ponsibility and sense of direction, 
and also effective moves to ensure 
all this? But there is no indi- 
cation of all this. - 
Sometimes one feels that it is’ 
‘not one Cabinet running the 
` administration here but 17 Cabi- 
‘nets. If examples are needed, 
there are enough. The Electricity 
Minister is running his ministry 
like a dictator, in complete disre- 
gard of the accepted labour policy 
of the Left Democratic Govert- 
ment and in violation of the agre- 


ement entered into by the Gov-" 


ernment itself. The Chief Minis- 
ter is even trying to intervene 
to correct the situation. One fine 
morning.the Transport Minister 
proclaims that he will give per- 
_mits to private. bus owners to 
run buses on the nationalised 
‘routes. But is he making the 
announcement after discussing it 
in the Cabinet, as the matter 
concerns a major ‘policy ques- 
tion? No. The Health Minister 
is declaring that medical colleges 
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deve- ` 
lopmental activities should get ' 
















will be started in the co-operative - 


sector. Has the Cabinet decided 
to pursue such a policy? No, not 
at al]. Every Minister behaves as 
if he is supreme in his ministry 
— as if he is responsible neither 
to thè Chief Minister nor gen- 
erally to the Cabinet. What is 
the reason for all this? i 
Disorganised functioning in 
the administrative sphere is now 
spreading to the political sphere. 
It is presumed that the parties in 
the United Front are standing 
united on at least some of the 
basic issues. But has not the 
sphere of this unity shrunk in 
recent times? Though it is the 
opponents of the Ministry who 
say that unity is now confined 


_ only to clinging'to power, is it 


not a fact that there is an element 
of truth in it? 

Is it not necessary to recognise 
the fact that’ the .Congress(U), 


one of the major partners of the © 


Front, has received a very serious 
blow at the’ ali-India level? 
Chavan’s farewell and Jagjivan 
Ram’s exit along with his follow- 


ers were ‘deadly blows to ‘that ' 


party. There is no doubt that 
the pull towards the Congress(I) 
will become. steadily stronger. 


Even before these developments, . 


‘the statements of Vayalar Ravi 
and Thachadi Prabhakaran were 
quite disturbing. Devraj Urs has 
lent support to the propgsal. for 
the formation of a single party 
by joining hands with the Janata 
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and Lok Dal. Whether A.K. 
Antony is in favour of the idea 


or opposed to it, it is certain that | 
it is going to. create much yn- — 


certainty in that party. 

It is in the midst of this crisis 
that the Congress(U) has been 
attacked by the Congress(M) —. 
Kerala Congress, Mani group — 
another partner of the ruling 
Front. It was only the youth 
wings of the two’ parties that 
took part in this conflict, but it 
is strange that the.leaderships of 
both parties could not control 
them. Even after the’ incidents 
no step has been taken by the 
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leaderships to ease the situation. 


‘It will be like this’; ‘it may 
happen’; ‘never mind’ — such 


_ expressions sum up the prevail- 
ing indifference, What is the poli- _ 


yugom daily). 


tical meaning of all this? 

If it is to be demonstrated that 
the Kerala Government is .one 
with a,sense of direction and 
purpose, things cannot go on 
like this. In the political sphere 
there should be friendly approach 
and unity. Even when differences 
are inevitable, there should be a 
common understanding to deal 
with them through civilised dis- 
cussion. This same spirit should 
be reflected in the administration. 
If not, we will witness. the most 
tragic and pitiable. spectacle of 
the Left Democratic Government 


in Kerala hoist with its own - 


petard. (Translated from Nava- 
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A zeformative philosophy, rehabilitative strategy, 
-À therapeutic prison treatment and enlivening of 
prisoner’s personality through a technology of 
fostering the fulness of being — such a creative art 
of social defence and correctional process- activising 


fundamental guarantees of prisoner’s rights, is the. 


hopeful note of national.prison policy struck by the 
Constitution and -the Court. This is my thesis but 


I must argue my case and establish the justice of- 


this policy. The State must discover and engineer 
the highway to human rehabilitation and put it into 


- practice in thé prison system, rejecting. the traumata 


of body and mind and injecting the culture of finer 


consciousness. i 


We may begin with the basic question: Do we. 
- have a national prison justice policy? The Raj had 


a prison programme at the service.of-its imperial 
policy, but the.Republic, with all its boasts and all 


_its hopes, has no ‘penal policy, no prison humanism, 


no jail justice, though almost every minister who 
has wielded power, regardless of Party, has suffered 
incarceratory baptism. “Regrettably, the judiciary 
has been pachydermic and has, parrot-like, carried 
over precedents of Victorian vintage, being innocent 
of progressive penological thought and. the nexus of 
constitutional value’ with prison praxis. Judicial 
illiteracy ‘about criminology, rehabilitative techno- 
logy and of the Court’s responsibility in purposeful 
sentencing projects and restorative penitentiary: pro- 
cedures, is appalling.’ E i s 2a 

On the legislative front, the less said the better. 
In a country where the majority'of legislators have 
served a jail spell almost as a qualification for can- 


didacy, is. it not surprising that the Prisons Act, ` 


1894; codifying the repressive policy of Whitehall, 
continues ‘red in tooth and claw’, come Gandhi, 
come Freedom, come Constitution? The harassing 
‘and: hamstringing traditions validated by Prison 
Manuals, are preserved thoughtlessly, decades. after 
prisoner-patriots assumed power. (Wearing a Gandhi 
cap is, under the Punjab Jail Manual, a jail offence 
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‚Executive insouciance. 


_ The battle for a national policy on prisons and 
imprisonment has been lost by apathy, insensitivity 
and ‘eminent’ ignorance. The people — the politi- 


‘cal swashbucklers and professional jargon-mongers 


inart-~ are unware,. doped by hopes, and are 


- .inertly irresponsive. to the sentencing mystiques, 


Prison Policy ss. 


degeneracies in our penitentiaries and callousness 
towards kindling prisoners’ creative potentialities. 
If only a human transformation inside the walled 
world of offenders. were planned and executed, 
through a circumspect-yet intelligent project to in- 


` vigorate benignly the inner man in custody, a.crime- 


free society, why, a-prison-less state may dawn in 
the distance, given. creative courage and national 
vision. - a ; 

Naivete has persuaded the national planners to 
dismiss the ‘country’s criminal and correctional 
policy as irrelevant to developmental strategies. The 
taink-tanks in Delhi ‘are composed surely of out- 
standing scientists, economists and administrators 
with the over-arching presence. of a minister: But 


- they are social science babies, if they regard law, 


especially the criminal justice system, as less than 
integral to development. If- control of crime is not 
part. of the national plan, projects galore are goofy 
exercises or glorious opportunities for -economic 
omences. And yet, the Planning Commission has not . 


recommended a criminal justice, with’ the aid. of - 


masterminds in the. field covering the rainbow of 


‘police investigation, streamlined justicing, sentenc- 


ing strategies and prison and after-care therapeutics. 
‘This ignorance is dangerous to democracy because 
it is nonsense to talk of planning for human deve- 


‘lopment .guilelessly blinking at homicidal, violent, 


vulgar, mafia-like and economic-political explosions 
which disrupt dignity.and destroy society. So, the! 
integral yoga of national reconstruction and human 
development — with all the Third World turpitude 


- cf our leadership everywhere — must outline a posi- 


tive policy.on a crime-free society and plan projects 
and: programmes, the most crucial of which is how. 
to mainstream criminals into the community as 
normal humans weaned from recidivism and ‘restor- ` 
ed to functional fulness. Is it not bizarre, why 
perverse, that working: under‘ a constitution which 


` apens eloquently with Justice, the very administra- 


tion of justice is outside the National Plan and 
therefore, poorly funded, sorely neglected and suffer- 
ed as an inevitable evil? i 

If criminal justice is a non-negotiable factor in’ 
rational development, every part of the process 
must receive enlightened emphasis and meaningful 
exposition. The wages of ad-hocism is escalation of 
crime, ready ‘recruitment into criminal careérs as 
z safe industry, more rape and robbery, murder aad 
cacoity..plus other hideous offences like eye-gouging 
and wife-burning and corroding corruption and 
economic sabotage from top to bottom, This situ- 
grion of terror and horror now prevails in most 
cities, even Delhi and Bombay, why in the whole ‘of 
Bihar. What is sought to be-controlled is not crime 


. but crime statistics and,what is: new in dimension. is 


that among the law-breakers.we find, with limited- 
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is there to police the police which is itself commit- 
ting crimes? More relevantly, even the prison esta- 
blishment is experimenting with crime, asa senior 
police officer, Venugopala Rao, has stated: 

“The prisons constitute another important area 
of deviant behaviour under official cover, much of 
which is not revealed. Deprivation of the rights of 
the prisoners, abuses surrounding small privileges, 
homosexuality, violence, smuggling of food, liquor 
and tobacco, venality and corruption exist in vary- 
ing degrees and cannot be totally denied. The prison 
environment itself contributes to an array of trans- 
gressions among the inmates as well as the guar- 
dians. Lopex-Rey’s assessment that ‘over-crowding, 


poor professional training, poor selection” apd ` 


remuneration of guards pompously called correc-' 
tional officers, obsession with security measures and 
the viciousness of some prisoners explain why many 
crimes remain unreported has equal relevance to the 
Indian situation.” a ae : 

Our crime rise, both in marauding brutality and 
economic offender ubiquity will soon match the 
American. Our buses and trains are looted, our 
women are: raped and murdered, our houses, are 
burgled, our politics-economic delinquents are omni- 
present, Our officials’in. the public sector have per- 
fected the art of bribery, our parties, Right, Left 
and Centre, make no bones about helping them- 
selves with tainted money, and misuse of power. 
The inflation of our crime statistics — not of crime, 
mark you — is strictly under control. We have 
lost our sense of morals, -forgotten the culture of 
compassion from Buddha to Gandhi, buried the 
humanism-socialism of Nehru and Ambedker and 
purity in public life of Rajaji. A sick society with 
around 40 per cent of urban humans sleeping on 
pavements, and slums is itself crime writ large. And 
remember, at least 25 per cent of the constabulary 
live in slums! f ; epee 

A scientific appreciation of our crisis demands 
the formulation of a national criminal justice policy. 
The cutting edge of such a‘ scheme is a punitive- 


curative prison policy. The police detect and charge ` 


the criminal before Court. The judicial process 
fixes his guilt and proceeds to sentence. The goal 


is to catch and punish the culprit but in such manner: 


that, as an individual, he discontinues‘ his criminal 
career and become- a creative contributor to the 
well-being of the community and, as a member of 
society, ceases to be a menace as recidivist Or re- 
peater. The soul of criminal justice is the.art of 
recovering the soul of the man smeared by crime. 
This must be achieved by the sentencing process and 
prison treatment. This constructive ‘objective of 
punishment is central to penal policy. Criminologi- 
cal thought - must focus on the trinity of penal pur- 
poses —' retribution, deterrence and rehabilitation 
— and select one or the other or make a blended 
brew. fo. 
Among the three alternatives, the retributive, the 
deterrent and the rehabilitative, modern penologists 
opt for the last with a sprinkling of the second. . To 
be retributive is to claim an eye for an eye. Sooth- 
ing for the sadist, heartening to the little Hitler 
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_fame and lead a blemishless life. 


thirsty justice, which still is prevalent in few coun- 
tries, has become obsolete, what with the dignity 
and ‘worth of the human person receiving better 
recognition in civilised societies responsive to the 
new international legal order. 

Rehabilitation is practicable, if we have faith in 
man. A convicted matricide who was once a pro- 
fessional singer once told me, when I was a Home 
Minister, that he be ‘allowed to sing on the radio 
to make a living for his starving wife. I arranged 


‘for it and he performed and sustained his family. 


Long years later, I received a letter from this peni- 
tent, who had since been released, telling me that 
he daily prayed for me because I Had humanised 


him. A worker, C. Balan, had murdered the manager ' 


but, on commutation of his death sentence at the 
State Government’s instance, lived'to earn literary 
The Chambal 
Valley dacoits, who surrendered on Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s intervention, turned a new leaf, were 
even forgiven by the-victim-villagers and had moving 
stories of resurrection as good men, although 
Government failed to resettle them all in the Valley 
as useful agriculturists. 


Hard-headed realism revolts against the diminish- . 


ing returns of hardening the prisoner into animal 
life through harsh regimes.’ Likewise, penal hum- 
anitarianism supports a hospital setting, as against 
blood and iron procedures. You don’t flog 4 leper 
or stab a tubercular patient for falling ill. Similarly, 
you don’t torture a crime-doer if the factors have 
kinship to disease. Poverty, environmental pressures, 
coercive circumstances and psychic breakdown 
overpower the ordinary person into delinquency. 


Sometimes, brain tumour triggers aggressive crime, ` 


as I-Jearnt at a Probation Conference in the U.S.A. 


Many violent prisoners were shown to be victims of- 


criminal tumour, not voluntary criminality. 

The most popular form of punishment is imprison- 
ment not only in India but in most other countries. 
And our prisons, it is a thousand pities, are manu- 
factories of baser criminals rather than hospitals 
where culprits are processed into better beings, 
realising their true self and their responsibilities as 
ctizens. .“ 

‘Prisons are built with stones of law. Therefore, 
the. jurisprudence of incarceration — a burgeoning 
branch of legal principles must justify itself in 
the light of progressive thought on prison justice. 
The Indian constitutional ethos, as woven by the 
judicial art, is the web of prisoners’: rights, prison 
treatment and the mainstreaming of deviants into 
societal life as safe members. Jurists and socio- 
logists must be deeply concerned with penal policy 
and philosophy, with the organisation and adminis- 


tration of the present system and the human resour- ' 


ces devoted to the processes of enforcing such policy 
successfully. Of course, all these aspects of law 
revolve round the central idea of jail justice and 
prisoners’ rights. I have spoken about the basic pur- 
poses of incarceratory punishment which courts 
inflict, but they must be constitutionally sanctioned 
and tuned to internationalised human rights. This 

V ', (Continued on page 169) 
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“Tp earna lakh — 
[thought I had to”. 


bein business, tll 
- Hound out about. 


UcoPlan” 


Earning a lakh on a fixed income 
was an impossible dream. Thank . 
heavens it’s no more. And thanks 
so UCOPLAN—the free, financial ` 


advisory service. UCOPLAN 


matched my savings. capacity to 
my cherished goal of earning a 
fakh, In a simple two-step plan. 


Step One 
| put away Rs.135 per month In a 
UCOBANK term deposit for a period 
of 120 months. At the end of this 
period my gains will-be ; 

Savings —Rs.16,200.00 

Earnings —Rs. 27,751.95 


Step Two 
As per UCOPLAN Rs. 27,700 will: 
be reinvested in another UCOBANK 


` 


i 


\ 


` 
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- term deposit for a further 120 months. 


At the same time I shall continue 


‘depositing Rs.135 per month. for a 


period of, 120 months. 


rei 
Interest rates subject to 


Reserve Bank’ s directives: a 
“y 
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In this span of time a mere,Rs.135 ~~ 
per month will grow to: . eL 


Savings —Rs.16,200.00 
Earnings—Rs.27,751.95 
Savings —Rs.27,700.00 i 
Earnings—Rs.74,388.35 —Step Two z 
Adding the two earnings I'll have 
more than a lakh : Rs.1,02,140.30. .- 


There's a UCOPLAN for your future 
too. Drop by any UCOBANK branch 
today and ask for details. UCOPLAN 


-Step One °F 


.has a wide choice of lucrative í 


ways to make your money work. ha 
Because you've worked hard for it.” 


United Commercial Bank 
7 ,the friendly bank round the corner ~ 


ee 
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some İhoughts on 
National Alternative 
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S.G- SARDESAI 


Ls and democratic unity as an aiene to 
Congress(I) rule and also to the unprincipled 
unity of opposition parties attempted by the Janata 
Party in 1977 is no longer a new concept in Indian 
politics. It began to take shape within a year after 
the Janata Party came to power. It was adopted 
by the CPI and the CPM as their central political 
objective in their congress sessions held early in 
1978. 
The actual building of Left and democratic unity 


- aS a viable national alternative has, however, turned 


out to be more tardy than was probably expected. 
At any rate, it cannot be claimed that the hopes 
raised in the minds of broad sections of ‘the people 
as regards the pace of development of the process 
have been fulfilled. 

There are objective difficulties in the path which 
cannot be wished away. Reactionary forces in the 
country naturally obstruct the development of ‘such 
unity and repeatedly disrupt it by resort to provo- 
cations based on differences in religion, language, 


“ caste and various other complications of our social 


and political life. 

A repeat performance of the discredited experi- 
-ment of 1977 still continues to haunt the minds of 
many Janata, Lok Dal and Congress(U) leaders. 
Even so, there has to be-constant $tock-taking of 
what has been achieved and what can be done to 
speed up the process. ' 

Not only the Left in general but all progressive 
forces expect the CPI and the CPM to play a pro- 
minent role in bringing together the entire spectrum 
of our democratic forces. This is natural since the 
‘two parties together constitute thè one national 
force in the country which has a scientific approach 
to the historical tasks of our revolutionary move- 
ment. Judged by this criterion, some frank criticism 
of the CPM leadership has become necessary. 

It is accepted that the Left and democratic alter- 
native is a class alternative directed against the 


monopoly of power of the national bourgeoisie. The , 


exclusion of the Congress(I) and the BJP from the 
Left and democratic front is not just a- tactical 
manoeuvre. The building of the front necessarily 
demands a constant and systematic effort to bring 
the working class and the peasantry to the forefront 
of Indian politics combined with the sustained ex- 
posure and isolation. of the Congress(I) leadership 
and the BJP from the mass of the people.: An align- 
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„pent with the BJP On one or anotner issue on the 


Flea that that does not constitute a political front 
misses this key issue. Seeking the support of the 
communal BJP against Indira Gandhi’s intrigues to 
topple non-Congress(I) State ministries or, joining 
hands with it for preparing proposals for electoral 
reforms defeats the very basic aim of the Left and 
cemocratic front. 

Howsoever one may attempt to defend such tactics 
from the point of view of immediate or partial aims, 
the fact remains that they compromise the Left in 
the eyes of the Harijans, the Muslims, the agricul- 
taral workers, the progressive intelligentsia and 


: Cther progressive elements. It is impossible to fight 


tae -reactionary forces by tactics which alienate 
Communists and other Left elements from the basic 


` masses and in addition give the BJP respectability 


as a secular, democratic force. Such ad hoc appro- 
‘aches always blur the basic dividing line between 
progressive and reactionary politics and, by the 
logic of events, tend to develop into a political 
alliance. 

United mass struggles of the working class and 
the peasantry are undoubtedly the main lever for 
forging Left and democratic unity. Considerable 
advance has been made in this respect in recent 


` yzars. At the same time, it has now become an age- 


od experience that unless general democratic 
politics is consciously and assiduously carried te 
workers and peasants, their struggles for immediate 
demands do not develop into a political force. And 
ualess workers and peasants become the driving 
force of national politics from a class point of view, 
Left ‘and democratic unity will always remain a 
weak and rickety outfit. The experience of the last 
few years has:again underlined this basic truth. 

An urgent need to overcome this situation is for 
tke Left parties to formulate an integrated econo- 
xic programme for dealing with the galloping 
economic crisis in the country which is leading to 
disaster. It is not enough to fight for defending the 
workers’ standard of living or for remunerative 
prices for agricultural produce. What can and needs 
te be done here and now in respect of planning, ‘the 
management of the public sector, land reforms, 
fiscal and monetary policies, export-import policies, 
tke import of foreign private capital and techno- 
legy, price stabilisation, unemployment, purchase 
or essential commodities and the public distribution 
system, etc, has to be carefully worked out in the 
form: of an integrated and Digeneat economic 
programme. 

There are other burning issues also on which a 
programme dealing with the immediate situation is 
necessary. By way of ‘illustration, one can refer to 
Constitutional] changes for strengthening the demo- 
cratic rights of the people; measures for protecting - 


- the-rights of the minorities and weaker'sections of 


scciety for arresting the drift towards fratricidal 


‘strife and for strengthening national integration; 


reorganisation of the police force on a democratic 
basis; and, of course, questions of foreign policy. 
Routine nationwide campaigning on these issues 
by Left parties in indispensable for them to emerge 
as the leaders of the national | alternative. The role 
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Of Lert parties cannot remain Hmited to the expo- 
sure of the policies of the Congress(I) and the BJP. 
Far more so, in the present situation, when what 
the people want to know is the positive solution of 
problems which the Congress has failed to solve in 
the last thirtyfour years. One can go a step further 
and say that since the masses themselves are the 
victims of the bankrupt and agonising policies of 
the Congress, they are ‘hardly in , need of further 
elucidation in the: matter. 


The CPM has been dragging its feet on working i 


out such a programme and on joint campaigning on 
it. Even ‘more distressingly, recently its leaders dug 
up issues of the history of the Communist move- 
ment in India which only helps to divert attention 
from the current tasks ‘and responsibilities of the 
Left forces in the country. This unfortunate chap- 
ter, however, is happily believed to have been 
closed. 

It is understandable that in the iough-and-tumble 
of day-to-day politics and because of the time and 
energy consumed by mass struggles, leaders of Left 
parties hardly have the ‘leisure to give attention to 
broader and long-range problems. But it is equally 
true that changing the entire direction of India’s 
economic and political development, ‘which is preci- 
sely what the Left ‘aims to do, cannot be done 
without linking the present with the future. y 
' During the freedom movement, particularly after 
the advent of Gandhiji, our national leadership not 
only roused the anger of the people against the 
“Satanic”. British Government but also placed 
before them a picture of the free India they wanted 


to build., That blue-print had its limitations but it 


did cover every aspect of national life — political, 
economic, social, cultural, linguistic, ideological and 
the rest. They constantly explained, to the masses 
the new unity in diversity that they wanted indepen- 
dent India to achieve. It was the vision of a new 
India that inspired crores upon crores of our people 
to fight for freedom. -After all, people want to 
destroy the obnoxious features of present reality 
basically because they yearn for a new, prosperous 
and cultured life: 

One has.only to pose this question to realise how 
many vital fields of national life are being just 
ignored by us, the Left forces. The' gravity and 
urgency of the ‘problem stands out even more poig- 
nantly when we see that right from US imperialism 
to the RSS and the Jamaat-e-Islami, ‘reactionaries 
have already invaded these fields with a vengeance, 
of course, for their ulterior political motives. ; 

By way of illustration, I would like to mention ' 
a few of these issues. ; 

The two most abused and perverted concepts in . 
current politics are democracy and socialism. 
Tonnes of paper and ink are being “invested” by 


reaction for an utter distortion and falsification of - 


these two noble ideals, precisely because reaction 


_knows their powerful mass appeal. From Indira 


Gandhi to Morarji Desai to the BJP who does not 
claim to be a champion of democracy and socialism? 


` It is not necessary for us, from press and platform, 


to carry on a' massive "educative campaign on the 
real meaning of these terms, how they have to be 
implemented in practice, which social forces are 
going to achieve these aims and how? Is it enough 
just to expose and pillory the hypocritical nature of 
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T keep her health looking up, ` 
theres someone at work... 


East I di 
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Works l 


“ Serving the health needs 
of oùr' people is our constant 
missian. And creating quality 
medicines is a continuous 
` pursuit. 


A pledge. To which we sahil 
=, committed and dedicated. 
' . Everyday. À 
s East India Pharmaceutical Works— 
A trusted name for over four decades, 
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Dourgeois democracy and socialism? 

Take our educational system, both the content 
of education and its institutional apparatus right 
from the primary schools to professional colleges 
and universities. The whole thing is in a shambles 
—for many seasons but primarily due to the 
sinister activities of the CIA and Hindu and Muslim 
communalists. What are the basic changes in the 
educational system we want to bring about? The 
Left forces now run a number of dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, etc., in most Indian languages. How 
much space is devoted to this question whose deci- 
sive importance for the younger generation cannot 
be exaggerated? 

Similar is the situation in respect of problems of 
national integration which now threaten not only 
our democracy and advance towards socialism, but 
the basic unity of the country itself. 

An extremely important issue is that of a scienti- 
fic as against a superstitious outlook in every field 
of life. We have only to open our eyes to see that 
this has become a nationwide mass politica] ques- 
tion. 

On the one hand, intolerable unemployment and 
growing insecurity of life are leading ‘millions of 
our youth, and educated youth at that, to shocking 
superstitious beliefs and practices. We see endless 
queues of young boys and girls before temples in 
the metropolitan cities. People are running after 
the Satya Sai Babas and the Rajneeshes in droves. 
Glance at any issue of The Times of India or the 
Indian Express and you find that at least fifty per 
cent of daily engagements announced are on the 
mysteries of Yoga, Vedanta, the Gita and what not. 
The weekly supplements of English and Indian 
language journals are brimful with the same poison- 
ous stuff. 

Everyone now talks of our cinema world being 
engulfed by sex and violence. Hardly anyone seems 
to notice the invasion of superstition (Santoshi Ma 
and a host of similar miracle-working godmen films) 
in the film industry. Far more shocking is the fact 
that the majority of our scientists today are scien- 
tists in the laboratory and mystics or godmen 
devotees in private life. 

On the other hand, leave aside the BJP and 
similar obscurantist organisations, even our very 
secular Prime Minister and the whole brood of her 
Ministers are giving a lead to our young generation 
by falling at the feet of idols at every wayside 
shrine and temple. 

It is dangerous to brush aside this development 
as unimportant. It is one of the direct products of 
the insoluble crisis of capitalism. It is a powerful 
instrument of reaction to divert the attention of our 
rising generation from a scientific, revolutionary 
outlook on life to fatalism, pessimism, passivity, 
escapism and obscurantism. 

Dr. Kovoor fought theistic obscurantism all his 
life with the zeal of a missionary. Who else but the 
Left forces are to carry forward this heritage and 
give it a mass, militant form? 

Of course, this cannot be done by giving academic 
lectures to the people on the scientific outlook. 
But reaction itself is presenting to us golden oppor- 
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TULITICS OF d PIALICL LU MANC Wd a Jua vawupaigu 
issue. 

The latest of such opportunities was given to us 
by the shameless persecution of Prof. Irfan Habib 
by the authorities of the Aligarh University claim- 
ing to be champions of Islam and by benighted 
hooligans parading as students. The defence of 
Irfan Habib could certainly have been made a 
razing issue in colleges (both among teachers and 
students) all over the country. The question invol- 
ved all the varioas aspects of the struggle between 
progress and reaction, the conflict between the 
sc entific and the religious-obscurantist outlook. 

The struggle going on in Afghanistan today is a 
tyxical example of how social, economic and re- 
ligious reaction gets linked with imperialist sub- 
versive policies while science, secularism, and the 
progressive traditions of Islam have become the 
handmaid of a near-socialist revolution. 

Is Indira Ganchi’s growing superstitiousness not 
connected with her new crusade against Marxism 
as an ideology and her accusation that education 
is being Marxianised in West Bengal? Is it not 
necessary to fight her on this plane as well? 

This is the way the battle of science versus super- 
sttion has to be fought. This is the way Lenin 
caled on the working class to fight it ever since 
the beginning of the revolution in Russia in the 
early years of this century. The point is to see that 
ths is not an abstract, scholastic, academic battle. 
It is an inseparable part of the revolutionary strug- 
gl: for democracy and socialism. The struggle 
between science and superstition comes down, in 
dzily life, to a political struggle between all-round 
sozial progress and religious reaction and obscuran- 
tism. 

The issues I am raising may appear remote from 
OLr routine mass Struggles. They are and they are 
oct. 

They are not because man does not live by bread 
alone. This is very sound Marxism. The struggle to 
build Left and democratic unity, the struggle for 
dcfending democracy and advancing to socialism is 
a dogged and protracted struggle. It is going to 
demand immense suffering and sacrifice on the part 
oi the people, the toiling masses. An inspiring 
vision of the future, comprehending every aspect of 
sccial and personal life — mundane, ideological and 
sriritual — alone can rouse the people to face the 
ordeals and hardships of destroying the old and 
creating the new. 

We have spoken and written volumes on the 
ccmpromising nature of Gandhiji’s policies. That 
criticism is correct. But we also need to ponder 
over another and-extremely meaningful feature of 
hus outlook and policies. 

National freedom was the focus of Gandhiji’s 
tkought and activities. But indivisibly connected 
with that aim was his incessant struggle for Hindu~- 
Muslim unity, the eradication of untouchability, 
revival of village industries (symbolised in the 
charkha and khaddar), developing Hindi as the 
language for national intercourse on the basis of 
the voluntary consent of peoples speaking all our 
lenguages and also by giving them equal national 
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status, upiut of the Adivasis, preparing the out- 
lines of a vocationally-criented educational system, 
pulling tens of thousands of women out of the 
ignorant drudgery of the kitchen to face police 
batons and imprisonment, and a host of other 
similar nation-building activities. 


No one would suggest a mechanical imitation of | 


Gandhiji’s programmes and policies when history 
itself has consigned them to oblivion. But his out- 
look that freedom is an all-embracing, comprehen- 
sive whole is even more applicable to the struggle 
for socialism than it was to our erstwhile struggle 
for national independence. That is the point for us 
to ponder over. . : 

` Determined and tenacious efforts are needed to 
raise our working-class movement to a level where 
it will play its historic role of leading the forces 
fighting for democracy and socialism.. This is one 
question on which there is complete unanimity 
among all our Left parties. Many among: our pro- 
gressive intelligentsia also feel that without a politi- 
cally united working class playing its due role in 
national politics, the disarray and demoralisation 
in our democratic forces cannot be overcome. 

No greater elaboration is needed to clarify an 
issue on which there are no two voices in the Left- 
oriented working class movement. Indeed, it is 
now further recognised that a splintered working- 
class movement debilitates all Left parties. Each 
and all of them stand to gain, will become stronger, 
if the working class is united. The unification and 
politicisation of the working: class are not two 
separate aims ‘that can be put into two watertight 


ze alias ‘They are very much inter-depen-. 
ent. 
Of course, unification of the working class. is not 
an easy task. The bourgeoisie and their government, 
apart from downright communal, chauvinist and 
separatist forces, will continue to do their damnedest 
to keep the : workers. divided. But considerable 
advance has already been made in the achievement 
of united actions by workers following different 
trade unions. The need of the hour is to advance 
from ad hoc unity to stable, organisational unity. 
The key task in this connection is for all trade 
union centres and federations committed, to re- 
cognition of trade unions by secret ballot (and 
barring the INTUC, all are so committed) to launch 
a militant mass campaign to compel the Govern- 
ment to accept the proposal. It may take long for 
the Government to accept it. But there is not the 


' slightest doubt that such a campaign, by itself, will 


go a long way in forging the unity of the working 
class in raising the effectiveness of its intervention 
in national politics. There need be no difference 
among Left working-class leaders on the question 
of launching such a united campaign. 

If India is to advance, Left and democratic unity ` 
is a must. The only alternative is sliding down the 
inclined plane of chaos, anarchy and disintegration 
accompanied by one or another form of reactionary, 
dictatorial rule, subservient to imperialism. Indira 
Gandhi’s cosmetics may postpone doom ‘for a 
while, they cannot avert it. But while fighting for 
the present, we-have also to think and fight for the 
future. O i 
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"y „Ticketless travelling Isa great soclal evil. tt 1s also a big 
4 drain out of the ‘national income. N 
Ticketless traveller cuts out a big chunk of comfort of the 
bonafide passenger. He encroaches upon ‘legitimate rights 
of. the fare-paying customers and causes congestion. 
| Ticketless travelling i is indulged in more out of habit 
* than necessity. It is a deep-rooted social ill with 
‘ contagious effects. It hasa corrupting influence » £ 
over the law- abiding citizens, : 


4 , ae 
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National - 
Integration 
and 
Sub-national 
Loyalties 
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AR. KAMAT - 


T™ concepts of nation, nation-state, nationalism | 


belong to the modern period, in India to the last 
century and a quarter. Although national loyalty has 
become the most overriding secular loyalty in the 
` present period of nation-states, clearly there exist 
other sub-national. loyalties, many of them prevail- 
ing in segments of society. over very long periods, 
' and which can be considered legitimate in their res- 
pective spheres. i } 
. In a country of the dimensions of India with its 
vastness and diversities of regional, racial, religious, 


linguistic and caste differences, these other loyalties _ 
assume importance, sometimes overwhelming impor- . 


tance, in national life. They cannot be wished away, 
_ and they cannot and also need not all be ended in the 
long foreseeable future. The problem of national 
integration is the problem of reconciling these sub- 
national loyalties with the overall national loyalty 
by allowing.many of them to play their legitimate: 
roles in their limited spheres, modifying some of 
them in the process of development and removing 
others (like caste differences and untouchability) 
which are clearly repugnant to the principles of 
equality and social justice and the goal of a secular, 
democratic society. In this essay are considered 
the two most important of these sub-national loyal- 
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context of national integration. i 
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Before discussing the main theme it is perhaps 


- useful to consider briefly the concepts of nation and 
- nationalism and also the evolution of ‘Indian’ 


nation and Indian nationalism. First, nation, nation- 
state, nationalism, nationality, national minority, 
the right of self-determination, etc., are categories 
of the modern period and are quite different 
for instance from the term rashtra of ancient, 
India. They arose in the development of Capitalism 
in Western Europe and then with the spread of 


_ capitalism extended to the rest of the world. Secon- 


dly, propositions concerning them cannot be uni- 


_versalised like mathematical theorems ` but have 


to be considered essentially in their specific histori- 
cal situation and socio-economic and cultural con- 
texts. Finally, nations and the right of self-deter- 
minztion assumed more or less universal recognition 
after the First World War and became actually 
operative during the present period (after the Second 
World War). - 
Consider Stalin’s definition ofa nation as “a 
historically evolved, stable community of language, 
territory, economic life, and psychological make-up 
(manifested in community of culture)”, (Marxism 
and the National and Colonial Questions) or- Don ‘ 
Luigi Sturzo’s analysis of the nation as “the nexus 
of national community” consistiing of “tradition, 
cusioms, language, territory, social rights and eco- 
nomic interests” (Nationalism and Internationalism 
1945), or E.H. Carr’s description that the nation, 
“although not a définable and clearly recognisable 
entity”, has “such natural and universal elements 
as citachments to one’s native land and speech and 
a sense of wider kinship’? (Nationalism and after 
1945) or other such definitions. A (contiguous) 
common territory and a common language seem to 
be the two essential elements in the formation of 
a nation and also they are the two most easily 
identifiable. The other two elements, common: 


economic interests and common cultural tradition, 7 


are relatively less identifiable and more suscepti- 
ble to political, economic, social and socio- 
cultural pressures from external sources, for in- 
stance direct foreign rule or indirect politico-econo- 
mic hegemony. : ey 

What constitutes a nationality? It may be defined 
as a community of people who have some character- 
istics which go to make a nation and who are striv- 
ing fora measure of political, economic and cul- 
ture] autonomy. (Deutsch, Karl W., Nationalism 
and Social Communication, 1913). They may strive! 
to create an alternative centre of allegiance exclu- 
sively amongst themselves and claim to be a nation 
and struggle to have their own separate nation-state. 
It is necessary to state here explicitly that cultural 
autonomy very often does not mean much unless ; 
accompanied by corresponding political and econo- ~ 
mic rights dnd a share in power. 


It-was quite natural for Marxist intellectuals and. 


- polical workers in India as elsewhere to accept 
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general formulations were correct they sometimes 
displayed aberration in their actual application, be- 
cause of their lack ofa dialectical understanding 
of the actual situation. For instance, they often 
thought of Stalin’s formulations as geometrical pro- 
positions with a QED without pausing to see that 
‘economic life’ and more so the ‘psychological 
make-up’ and ‘a community of culture’ cannot be 
treated as clear-cut geometrical entities but need a 
dialectical approach. Moreover, Stalin’s treatment 
of the national and colonial questions have to be 
viewed in the context of the then existing European 
situation and in particular the contex of the Russian 
Empire. They have to be reviewed and reinterpreted 
in the newer and different contexts as in India and 
the post-Second World War situation. 

In the present period, when the United Nations 
covers a comity of more than 150 nation-states, the 
older formulations, although valid in their basic con- 
tent, will need much careful consideration when one 
has to take operative decisions and formulate oper- 
able political strategies. Although these issues 
essentially belong to the present era when capital- 
ism has become a world phenomenon and post- 
capitalist, socialist states have established them- 
selves as a decisive political force, one has also to 
contend with modern national communities apparent- 
ly having remnants of tribal character, seemingly 
pre-capitalist, feudal entities like ‘Islamic’ Nationa- 
lism, ‘Islamic’ nation-states, ‘Christian Democratic’ 
political parties, etc. Clearly they need to be care- 
fully delineated for their form and content, 


Il 


In the light of the abve discussion we shall now 
examine the Indian situation in its historical context 
and then consider the current situation.! At the out- 
set it must be remembered that the concepts of 
nation, nationalism, nation-state and in particular 
Indian nation or nations and ‘Indianess’ or Indian 
nationalism are the product of the impact of British 
colonial capitalist rule and modern political 
thought. We had no Indian nation or nations in the 
pre-British, feudal era, only feudal kingdoms.® \ 

In the early British period and almost up to the 
twenties of this century an important trend in 
Indian political thinking was to regard India_as 
consisting of several distinct nations mostly coincid- 
ing with major linguistic regions. Side by side 
there was another trend of considering India as one 
nation and many (Hindu) political leaders justified 
it by pointing to the common (religious-cultural) 
substratum which they claimed to have existed in 
India from ancient times. Clearly this was an effort 





1. We have dealt in detail with this question in “Ethno- 
Linguistic Issues in Indian Federal Context,” Economic and 
Political Weekly, June 14-21, 1980. . 

2, True, some basis for the formation of nations and 
nationalities in the modern sense was being laid in the in- 
ciplent tendencies towards distinct linguistic regions, as for 
instance in the case of M tra, during four or five cen- 
turies of the long lineage of Marathi 
century, 
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saints up to the 17th- 
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rulers on their own ground, by refuting their con- 
tention that India was a mere conglomeration of 
diverse peoples and as such cannot aspire to the 
status of an independent nation-state. The one- 
nation trend got strengthened as the national move- 
ment assumed a countrywide militant character 
during the 1920s and 1930s. Its material basis was 
the economic and administrative unification which 
British imperial rule had brought about and more 
particularly the rise of the national bourgeoisie and 
its enormous influence on the national movement 
through their allies the English-educated intelligent- 
sia ading the national movement. It is worth 
noting that in its efforts to rally wider segments of 
the Indian population behind its leadership the 
Indian National Congress had to commit itself to 
the two democratic principles of secular Indian state 
and of the formation of linguistic States in a future 
federal India, principles which are relevant also for 
the present and the future. 

As a counter to the secular nationalism of the 
Congress there entered on the scene — it was always 
there but now it became explicit and vocal — the 
third trend of the Hindu nation based on religion 
(Hindu Rashtra Vad). This was opposed by the 
Muslim intelligentsia with the two-nation theory and 
the demand for a separate Muslim state. While 
the secular trend in the Congress, that is the Indian 
bourgeoisie who were basically interested in one 
nation-state in India, could restrain the Hindu 
Rashtra Vad, they were unable to contain the 
Muslim Jeadership’s demand backed both by their 
predominantly feudal leadership and the British 
imperialists. The latter succeeded in partitioning 
a aouatey at the time of transfer of power in 


What was the Indian Marxists’ contribution to 
the theory of Indian nationalism? In the first place 
the Marxist influence on the ideology of nationalism 
was not very significant. But they generally follow- 
ed the ideological trend in the national movement 
which stood fora secular federal state with very 
large autonomy to the units formed along linguistic 
lines. During the period of the Second World War, 
when the question of two states (along religious 
lines) became a live issue, they took the correct 
Position that India should be a federal multi- 
national state with its constituent units formed along 
linguistic lines (and having an inherent right of self- 
determination). But they committed the serious 
mistake of supporting the Muslim leadership’s 
demand for partition and giving it a gratuitous 
interpretation as the urge for self-determination of 
the predominantly Muslim nationalities in the north- 
west and north-east. In this they used the Analogy 
of the USSR and Stalin’s solution of the national 
question, tearing it out of its historical context and 
without taking the trouble of examining the Indian 
situation in its own historical context. Not that the 
CPI with its extremely limited influence could have 
influenced the outcome through a correct ideological 
Stance. But this unsound, untenable stand on the 
national question in India at a crucial historical 


juncture burdened it with another unenviable legacy 
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standing of. and the consequent unsound strategy i 
and tactics towards the dicisive phase of both the | 


Second World War and the national movement). 


This brings us to the present period., But before 
proceeding ‘further we may as well note that-parti- 

. tion generated among large segments of the national 
‘leadership and the Indian intelligentsia a retrograde 
“trend. They turned away in a large measure from 

ı their earlier robust faith in secularism as well, as:.in 


ithe democratic principle. of linguistic reorganis- -` 


ation of States. Aen l 
. 4 -> i n aed ae f 
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In the ensuing discussion it will be assumed that 
the desirable content of nationalism and State- 
structure in India will be: a progressive- secular 
outlook and practice, and progressive democratis- 
ation of the socio-economic and political processes. 
Obviously these imply equality of all citizens irres- 


pective of race, religion, or creed, equal rights of © 


. Citizenship anda more egalitarian socio-economic 
and political order. . eee i 
Let us first consider the issue of linguistic loyal- 
ties. ` After the transfer of power, when such im- 
mediate tasks as the merger of princely states and 


. the rehabilitation'of millions of refugees and dis- . 


‘placed ‘persons, the’ victims of partition, had been 
accomplished, the age-old demand for the linguistic 
reorganisation of States could not be postponed. 
: Curiously enough, the national leadership started 
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rise to fissiparous, separatist tendencies leading to~ 
‘baixanisation’ of the country. Now if politics, 
administration, education and culture are to be 
accessible to the Common people, that can be done 
only'via the respective regional languages: There 
was therefore hardly any alternative to conceding 
this democratic demand in the interests of extending 
the: democratisation process started by the transfer 
of bower. But under the pressure of big business 
and the bureaucracy the national leadership (stricken. 
perhaps with a guilty political conscience’ over 
having agreed: to partition) started humming and - ~ 


yh 


hawing on this issue. 


The first decade of. Independence witnessed 
powerful mass struggles in different parts of the 
cocntry-on this issue: epic struggles of the Telugu 
speakers, the Marathi speakers and the Gujarati 
speakers for the formation of their linguistic States ” 
and a veritable battle royal over the future of Bom- 
bay city. The Centre had to yield and the reorga- \ 
nition process was more or less complete by 1960 | 
exczpt its logical extension a decade later to the « 
creation of the State of the Punjabi-speaking people 
an smaller States in the North-east., Looking |. 
back at this unedifying chapter of the post-Indepen- | 
dexce period, one is astounded at the perversity and . 
dexseness of the Indian ruling establishment (even 
of leaders of the stature of Neliru). That non-re- 
cosnition of legitimate sub-national loyalties (like 
the preservation and fostering of regional languages 


_ ard cultures) can bring the country to the brink of 
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engraved on our political consciousness. The cur- 
rent situation. in Assam, however, makes onè 
.. doubtful whether the ruling Central establishment 
‘as well as the Assamese elite have learnt the 
' lesson as to how far national and sub-national 
` Joyalties can be stretched. 

| How then should one view the -ethno-linguistic 

‘regional situation in India today? I think the 
f „f Marxist approach still provides a satisfactory frame- 


work for our national question, although of course ' 


while tackling concrete issues one has to take into 
consideration the overall political situation in India 
and the objective of people’s democratic advance. 
t We can therefore assert that India is a multi- 
national country, the national units broadly corres- 
ponding to the linguistically reorganised States. 
Although they have as“such an inherent right of 
self-determination it is unadvisable for them to 
‘exercise it or harp on it. This is principally because 
the oppressor classes in India do not belong toa 
specific nation but are pan-Indian in character. 
This is why the movements for linguistic States, 
even in their bitterest period of struggle, were quite 
different. in character from ‘(for instance) the 
Bangaladesh: movement for national liberation. 
Moreover, a separatist movement of a linguistic 
group in India is likely to be a vulnerable pawn in 

3. Although’ the ‘official’ Marx’sts (that is the Marxist parties 


in India are not very vocal on this.issue, they accept the melti- 
national character of the Indian Union. 


POHLICS. DOLU LUG 
ruling class in India and those who are fighting 
their oppression must have the wisdom to see that 
the legitimate grievances of a linguistic community . 
‘do not reach the fever pitch of a separatist move- 
‘ment. ‘ i ; 
Although what is outlined above gives a broad 
framework for dealing with the main issue of ling- 
uistic loyalties, it does not exhaust all the linguistic 
issues facing us. In fact there are several such 
‘problems, the most important among them being: 
(a) the official language and media of instruction 
at different stages in education inthe States; (b) 
the official language at the Centre; (c) the place of 
English in our education and culture; (d) the ques- 
tion of an Indian ‘link’ language for all-India com- 
munication; (e) the development and’ place of 
languages like Konkani and Tulu on the one hand _ 
and Santhali and other tribal languages on the 
other; and finally (f) the problem of Urdu. We 
have discussed some of these questions elsewhere in 
accordance -with two general principles: (i) all 
Indian languages and linguistic groups must have the 
right and the opportunities to develop themselves 
and their culture to their full stature; (ii) all our 
policies must have the objective of further demo- 
cratisation whether in` economic, political,. edu- 
cational or cultural development.‘ ` ae 
4, See EPW, June (i) “Ethno-liguistic Issues in Indian Fede- 
ral Context;’? 1980 & (ii) “Ingrajee Bhasheche Sthan” (in 
Marathi) in Samaj Prabodkan Parika, Vol. 16, No, 5, 1979; 
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We shall now consider the other equally impor- 
tant sub-national loyalties, the religious loyalties, 
in the context of national integration. This issue 
is much more complicated and has more subtle, 
controversial nuances than the’problem of linguistic 
loyalties. i i 

Broadly the all-India distribution by religion 
(according to 1971 Census) is Hindus 82.7 per cent 
and Muslims, Christians: and Sikhs 11.2, 2.6 and 1.9 
per cent respectively. The minorities are spread ` 
over all States but have much larger concentrations 
in some than in others. The largest religious 
minority, Muslims, who formed a little more than 
one-fourth of the ‘population during the pre-parti- 
“tion period, were reduced to one-ninth after 1947.‘ 
But their total number is quite large, now about’ 
7.5 crores, much larger than in many Muslim” 
countries. Their numerically large populations : are 
in UP, West Bengal, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, 


Maharashtra, Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir, Assam - 


and Karnataka, while percentagewise they are signi- 
ficant in Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, West Bengal, 
Kerala, UP, Bihar and Karnataka. Christians 
have a large percentage in Kerala (which has in fact 
.a peculiar composition, Hindus, Muslims and 


Christians being respectively 60, 20 and 20 per cent’ 


‘approximately) and they have a significantly ' larger 
proportion in’ some of the smaller States and areas 
on the north-east border: Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
and Mizoram.: Sikhs are about 1.3 crores and are 
mainly concentrated in Punjab, Haryana, Chandi- 
garh and Delhi. It is clear that the problem of 
religious sub-loyalty is the most important in the 
case of (Hindus and) Muslims on the national plane, 
in the case of Christians in Kerala, the north-east 
(and some tribal pockets), and in Punjab and, 
adjoining areas in the case of Sikhs. ig oe “i 

We shall be: mainly dealing with the question of 


Muslims in this article. For this it is useful also to - 


take into consideration their historical legacy both 
of the centuries-old earlier periods and the-recent 
post-1947 period. Muslims came to India as inva- 


ders (and conquerors) but like the earlier invaders, ' 


and unlike the European invaders, they soon settled 
down adopting this country as their own, but keep- 
ing their religious identity. . A very large majority 
-of them are converts and therefore no different from 
the Hindu stock from which they came in language 
and socio-economic traits. Not only did they rule 
the pivotal place, Delhi,’ for centuries and establish 
the Mughal empire which Had sway over a large 
_ part of India but they had also kingdoms in many 
parts of the country. Even so their rule was essen- 
tially similar to that of Hindu kingdoms of the 
period: And the two ruling classes shared many 


common characteristics and.employed many officers, . 


‘military commanders and courtiers of the other 
religion. At the mass level there had to be even 
greater sharing and accommodation, although with- 


(ill) “The Place of English in our Education and Culture,” 


contribution to Seminar held at the time of 
Cultural Meet at Calcutta, May 1981. 
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True, the religious factor did influence political 
. feuds and relations between the respective ruling 
classes. But both at the upper levéls and (more so) 
at the mass level there had evolved a common 
denominator of socio-economic life and culture in the 


.. framework of Indian feudalism. Muslims had an 


edge in some respects: active centres of political 
rule and religious control and practice ofa rela- 
tively much greater social solidarity and equality, 


including a near-absence of caste-like structures. } 


and untouchability.~~ f 
‘ The process of awakening started by British rule 
made different segments of Indian society seek their 
, self-icentity in which Western learning and indigen- 


į ous religious tradition together with historical ethos 


played important roles. We need not enlarge on 
this process and its differential impacts, but it is 
` necessary to remember how it led to the two-nation 
theory leading to partition.and its aftermath of large- 


scale migration and violence. The majority of the. 


upper and middle class Muslims spread all over 
India, who had so vehemently supported Pakistan 
in their attempt to assert their self-identity, of 
course could not/migrate. They had to, remain in 
India. The common masses over whom they exer- 
cised inñuence in respect of the two-nation ideology 
had hardly any choice in this respect except in the 
border areas. ‘ : , 
Partition not only changed the perspective of 
Indian Muslims; it gave many twists to their social 
_ psychological make-up. The leadership in the upper- 
class Muslims in India found it difficult to adjust 
themselves to the actual Indian political reality: 
they had lost their clout in terms of numbers and- 
for this. purpose often feel like looking towards 
. Pakistan zs some sort of a bulwark in their struggle 
for self-assertion and legitimate share in power in 
their own country, India. This difficult predicament. 
has led to an increasing hold of the more orthodox, 
religious-feudal segments in their leadership 
on the community. On the other hand, the conser- 
vatives among the Hindu elite became strengthened 
after partition, many of them wanting to have it out 
against thera for their ‘sin’ of partition at the sligh-. 
test pretext. Their strength has immensely increased 


at the expense of liberal-humanist thinking among _ 


the Hindu political and other elite because of (a) 
the more ceniralised state mechine at the expense of 
federal decentralisation, seeking its justification in 
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partition; (t) a general socio-cultural revivalist ~ 


retrogression, particularly due to the rise of middle- 
strata, rural, land-based leadership at the State, 
Central and sub-State levels, leadership which re- 
tains much of the pre-capitalist religious-feudal. 
mode of thinking and which is mostly innocent of 
liberal thougki; and (c) the trend to use all means 
including communal hatred for acquiring and re- 
taining advantages of power, property, wealth and 


' prestige. In ‘the circumstances, the Muslim leader-. * “ 


’ dependency of the Establishment on the one hand 
and exclusive, separatist organisation of their com- 
munity under the old religious-cum-feudal influence. 
on the other. They. have not yet become conscious 
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-~ship is adopting the usual tactics of opportunistic | 
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ing dimly aware that ultimately they have no alter- 
native but to join the common struggle for social 
emancipation of the majority of oppressed people, 
irrespective of religious differences. ' 

We do not propose to deal with other religious 
minorities. Although the general approdca in their 
case is similar, there'are also important differences 
from the Muslims because of the latter’s numerical 
strength and the historical legacy. In either case, 
however, the state (and the Hindu majority) has to 
adopt a common, principled approach based on the 
existing reality and the progressive ideal of a 
secular, democratic and more and more materially 
prospering egalitarian society. Secularism in the 
real sense (and its implication of equality in econo- 
mic, civic and political life) is the only solution to 
‘this vexed problem of sub-national loyalty of 
Teligion. Secularism, according to us, is not the- 
. ` destruction of religion, nor is it coterminous with 
equal regard towards all religions, the so-called 
sarvadharma-sama-bhava, although of course. it 
naturally includes the latter. Briefly stated, it means 
that it is not against dny religion as religion which 
will be assured its role in personal convictions, and 
also in personal and group practices provided they 
` do not interfere with other people’s faiths and béliefs 
(including atheism) and generally keep clear of the 
common socio-economic, political and civic public 
life of the whole community. 2 

Consistent with these principles there is no reason 
why the group celebrations of the different religious 
communities cannot be carried out with mutual 
accommodation and restraint, without offending 
the reasonable susceptibilities of other groups. There 
is no doubt that for the all-sided material (and also 
cultural-spiritual) advance of all we may have to 
modify or give up many religious practices arid 
- beliefs which have become obsolete in the process 

of socio-economic advance and modernisation. But 
this does not mean. a. general offensive against 
religion but a process of general. social awakening 
(prabodhan) including religion and its practice. In 
this awakening the most crucial role and contribu- 
tion will be that of an all-sided material and cultural 
advance where the common: man will find a place 
under the Sun irrespective of his religion. In this 
process the.elites of religious minorities have also a- 
crucial role to play of extricating themselves and 
their brethren from the realm of backward-looking | 
religious: shibboleths and practices, of awakening 
their community to the winds of change and align- 
ing themselves with the common Struggle for a 
better life, for the social emancipation of. all the 
oppressed and suppressed: of the Indian: earth irres- 
pective of religion. ` 


yV.. 


'- Finally, the complementary role which the larger 
society, Hindu society, and its elite have to play in 
this process. As meéntioned earlier, a powerful 
‘thought-stream within and without the national 
movement was Hindu-revivalist, its most explicit 
(and virulent) expression being Hindu Rashtra Vad, 
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Hindu nationalism of the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the RSS. These trends still persist within and with- 
out the broadly secular thinking of the post-1947 
national rulership of India. Moreover, even before 
and more so now a section of the liberal educated 
elite—politicians, social reformers, thinkers — argued 
that there has been and there still persists a com- 
mon Hindu religious-cultural substratum, a conti- 
nuing cultural tradition beneath the diverse regions 
and languages of India. In their thinking it 
has been and can always be a natural basis of 
‘Indian’, that is, ‘Bharatiya’ nationalism. All that 
needs to be done in the case of Hindus and like- 
Hindus (for example, Bouddhas, Jains, etc.), there- 
fore, is that they move forward to secularism to 
become ‘modern Bharatiya nationalists’. 

This is not the case, they maintain, for non-Indian 
or rather non-‘Hinduistic’ religions, not in the 
broader Hindu tradition, like Islam and Christianity. 
Their particular pointer is towards Islam which has 
not only a non-Indian origin but whose religious 
thought in their opinion impels or ordains its 
followers to foster the vision of the state (or king- 
dom) of the entire Muslim community of the world. 
They cannot therefore have an overriding Indian 
territorial affinity.. This is the initial hurdle which 
prevents Indian Muslims from owning ‘Bharatiya’ 
nationalism, the next hurdle, in common with 
Hindus, being that of becoming secular. Indian 
Muslims, so the argument goes, therefore cannot 
become real] Bharatiya nationalists, unless they begin 
to own and respect the age-old Indian cultural 
_ tradition. Let us call this trend, for want of any 
other name, as neo-Hinduism, to be distinguished 
from the old Hindu Rashtra Vad. 

To my mind the neo-Hinduism is as harmful to 
the cause of fostering modern secular Indian 
nationalism as Hindu Rashtra Vad; perhaps more 
so because the latter is so crude in its conception, 
and the former (neo-Hinduism) puts forward a 
modernist-looking subtle plea with a deliberate tilt 
towards the sum total of Hindu, not Indian, culture. 
In the first place, Hindu cultural heritage does have 
a significant non-religious, or areligious content 
which is suppressed by the ruling Hindu tradition 
and which can be helpful in evolving a common 
cultural tradition, capable of embracing Indians of 
different faiths including Islam and Christianity. 
Secondly, right from the advent of Islam in India 
there has been a process of forming a common 
Indian cultural tradition at both elite and folk 
levels. That at the elite level gets blurred in the 
period of stress when each community is trying to 
vehemently assert its self-identity, but the assimila- 
tion process at the folk level survives although it 
also gets swayed in times of stress. Finally, all the 
important modern Hindu nationalist leaders of 
thought from Ram Mohan Roy to Gandhi and 
Nehru, in spite of many of them being ‘religious’ 
Hindus (in the ‘reformed’ sense), emphasised the 
existing and potential elements which can become 
the basis of a vibrant ‘Indian’ nationalism, common 
to all Indians belonging to all religions. Thus it is 
possible and also necessary to lay a basis for ‘Indian’ 
nationalism and therefore for national integration 
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outside the 
leg acy. 

It is also incorrect to say that Islam has no 
secular tradition, that religion cannot be separated 
from secular life, that it forces all Muslims to 
have a single state or kingdom of all Muslims ia 
the world. First, Muslims could not have made all 
thit advance in science, trade and seafaring with- 
OLt a strong secular content in their cultural 
tradition. Second, throughout the feudal medieval 
peziod there were many Muslim kingdoms which 
fought among themselves and which also made 
alliances with non-Muslim (for example Hindu) 
kingdoms. Third, nation, nalionalism as we know 
them now are categories of the modern post-feudal, 
capitalist period and it takes a long time for com- 
munities belonging to a better organised religion 
tc make the transition to modern nationalism. But 
even so there are real distinct national states in 
the Muslim areas like West Asia or (even nearer 
home like) Bangla Desh which have asserted them- 
selves. Some cf these states may and will describe 
themselves as Islamic because of (i) the orthodox 
hangover among the common people and/or (ii) 
tkzir ruling classes want to use the feudal tradition 
tc save their hold and property interests. On the 
o:4er hand, Pan-Hindu tradition does not prevent 
Nepal from asserting its separate self-identity nor 
Tzmils in Ceylon from demanding a separate nation- 
state from their present Pan-Hindu (Bonddha) fold. 
It will also not be correct to say that because of 
the underlying religious-cultural unity linguistic 
rezions in India did never show separatist senti- 
m2nts. The DMK in Tamil Nadu did threaten to 
separate and so did some stalwarts (like S.M. Joshi) 
of the Samyukta Maharashtra movement in spite 
of the so-called common religious-cultural legacy. 
A: the moment we see this manifested in the Sikh 
d=zmand for Khalistan! (One wonders whether 
szokesmen of Neo-Hinduism count Sikhism as be- 
longing to pan-Hindu tradition.) 

The correct approach to Indian Muslims and 
Christians and others is to recognise their legitimate 
religious sub-national loyalties and give due scope 
for their manifestation, and at the same time foster 
te secular democratic cultural tradition which has 
a non-denominational, supra-denominational 

is. 

It is true the legacy of partition and existence of 
tivo independent states with overwhelming Muslim 
Fopulation creates proplems: for Muslims of over- 
coming the hangover of that legacy and for Hindus 
to overcome their susceptibility to entertain sus- 
Ficions about Indian Muslims’ patriotism. It is also 
true that the Indian people have to guard against 
fzreign machinations in the guise of emissaries of 
Islam and Christianity. But watchfulness in this 
respect is quite different from taking a Neo- 
Hinduistic position that the followers of Islam (and 
to a lesser extent of Christianity) in India cannot 
er do not have a common Indian cultural heritage. 
‘That may be relatively weak at the moment and 
reed to be greatly strengthened. But in this respect, 
£s in many others, we must look to the present and 
the future rather than to the past. 


Hindu-sbnharatlya  Frengious-cCuitura: 
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T is perhaps an odd question to ask .after three 


decades of Independence. Perhaps itis not so . 


odd, as hindsight has often more insight than the 
hurly and burly of contemporary events. Anyway, I 
shall venture into this hypothetical field, though it 
might have been wiser to have refrained from doing 
so. ` 
When Gandhiji launched his mass movement for 
India’s independence, there was no mention of our 
` striving for a socialist society, though a socialist 
revolution had broken’ out in Russia, and more 


‘ moderate and gradualist movements in a socialist 


direction had been functioning in Western countries, 
including the country which ruled over’ India.. 
Gandhiji’s primary objective was swaraj, which 
meant. replacement of British rule by Indian rule. 
“But many of the elements ofa socialist society 
were contained in the ideology with which he 


participation in the freedom movement. The main} 
target of his wooing was the masses. He wanted: 


Hindus and Muslims’ to forget their historical. . 


animosities and come together -as. Indians, whose 
joint interest, in social and economic terms as well 
as political, lay in the achievement of freedom. He 
wanted caste Hindus to give up their centuries-old 
tradition of the discrimination they had been practis- 
ing against a sizeable number of their faith, calling 
them untouchables and denying them’a place of 
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stark poverty of the bulk of his countrymen “most 


. oF whom lived in the rural areas and suffered from 


total or partial unemployment. He wanted them to 
participate in the national struggle in order to get 
rid of their poverty, and sponsored ‘concrete 
measures for giving them some immediate relief by 
ins Khadi and village industries programme. 
Hindu-Muslim unity, abolition of untouchability, 
and economic amelioration of the poor by finding 


_ them productive work formed the three planks of 


the programme on which -he based “his freedom 
struggle, reinforced by the sentiment of national 
Cignity achievable through the overthrow of foreign 
tule. Freedom to him meant not only political 
independence; it also meant the opportunity to 
create a just and mass-oriented new society which he 
called Ram Rajya to evoke the traditional feeling 
that people had that they had A ideal society 
Curing the days of Rama, whose story was public 
knowledge. : = Tap 

Gandhi was of course no socialist in the accepted 
sense of the term. He was not a Marxist, he did not 
call for a democratic socialism that gave the state 
znd goyernmental machinery such a powerful role 
M socio-economic affairs, he had a living faith in 
religion and in God, and he saw no distinction 
between ethics and economics in his ideal society 
aor any domination of the individual by society. 
All the same, there can be no doubt that his move- 
ment paved the way for mass perception of the need 
for a fraternal, egalitarian and just society through 
political freedom in place of the caste and com- 


` munal ridden unequal and unjust society that was 


being propped up under foreign rule. The message 
of the new India that he carried to the masses was. 
certainly not socialist in the accepted sense, but it 
was' not capitalist either, and it undoubtedly sowed 
the seeds of a socialist climate in the country. 

The educated elite whom he drew into the 
struggl: , especially the younger among them, were 


. largely influenced by the socialist ideas current in 


Western teachings and the great October Revolu- ` 


tion which appeared to have brought a socialist 


society into concrete being-in the Soviet Union. 
The foremost among them was Jawaharlal Nehru, 
‘whom Gandhi treated with special affection and to 
whom he gave a place next only to himself in the 
national leadership, though neither of them made 
any secret of their many differences in ideological 
matters. Their basic identity lay in the desire for 
national freedom and the use of such freedom for ` 
building a just and good society. Nehru made no 
secret of his ‘belief in the need for a socialist 
society for solving the problem of Indian poverty 
and, through it, the problems of social discrimin- 
ation and feudal authority which ‘were also plágu- 
ing his country. ` eS 

When, at the instance of Gandhi, Nehru was 
elected President of the Indian National Congress, 
though many of its leaders who were also staunch 
followérs of Gandhi were by on means enamoured 
of what they thought’ was a Western-oriented 
socialist ideology which had no relevance to Indian 
conditions, they accepted his move out of a sense of 
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that Nehru enjoyed a personal position of popular 


admiration which could help in harnessing the’ 


support of the younger generation to the freedom 
movement. Nehru, undaunted by the feeling that 
he was ahead of the Congress leadership in his 
social and economic thinking, boldly proclaimed 
his faith in a socialist ideology during the course of 
his Presidential address at Lucknow in 1936. After 
pointing out that socialism was not just an econo- 
mic doctrine but a way of life, he went on: 

“J see no way of ending the poverty, unemployment, the 
degradation and subjection of our people except through 
socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary changes in 
our political, and social structure, the ending of the vested 
interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal and auto- 
cratic Indian states system. That means the ending of private 
property, except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the 
present profit system by a higher ideal of cooperative service. 
It means ultimately a change in our instincts, habits and desires. 
In short it means a new civilisation, radically different from the 
present capitalist order”. (italics mine). i i 

And he inducted three‘socialists into the Working 
Committee — Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya 
Narendra Dev, and Achyut Patwardhan — though 
the rest of the members were old-timers who were 
conservative in their economic and social outlook. 


Earlier, as a result of the discussions they had in - 


Nasik prison, a number of young Congressmen led 
by Jayaprakash Narain found themselves in agree- 
ment on the socialist thesis and critical of Gandhi’s 
thesis of trusteeship, his policy of compromise with 
the Viceroy, and what they considered the non- 
modern approach of the older men in the Congress. 
Nevertheless, their loyalty to the Congress was un- 
shaken as it was the only mass organisation strug- 
gling for national freedom. They may have thought 
of joining the Communist Party whose ideology had 
brought about a comprehensive socialist change in 
Russia but were disgusted at that party’s treatment 
of the nationalist movement, and their calling it 
‘bourgeois nationalism’ and Gandhia lackey of 
Indian capitalists." They therefore decided to ‘form 
a new party but within the Congress as they wanted 
both independence and socialism, their idea being to 
- function as a pressure group within the Congress, 
pushing it in a socialist direction. While their 
activities were not relished by the older men in the 
Congress leadership, Gandhi characteristically gave 
them his indulgence, and Nehru of course his 
whole-hearted moral support. The CSP or the 
Congress Socialist Party they formed and Nehru’s 
avowed socialist position helped to propagate 
socialist ideology in the country, linking it with the 
national movement and the Congress hold on the 
masses. 

The other socialist element in the country, with a 
similar approach to capitalism and landlordism, but 
- differing fundamentally in its methodology and 
taking its cue from -the Moscow-dominated’Com- 
munist International, refrained from joining the 


national mainstream by its opposition to Gandhi . 


and the 1930 movement and to that extent failed to 
strengthen the link between socialist ideology and 
the mass struggle for national independence. They 
changed their attitude when the growing menace of 
Hitler led the Communist International to sponsor 
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prakash, joined the CSP in large numbers and also 
found their way into the Congress. But their idea 
in joining the CSP was not to strengthen the 
socialist pressure group within the Congress but to 
use their position to get more contact with the 
masses in both the urban and rural areas and get 
control over organisational positions of power. 
Their loyalty was extra-territorial because of the 
identity of their ideology with the Soviet Union; and 
by 1938, the CSP was so disgusted that Com- 
munists were thrown out of its membership. But 
damage had been done to the CSP effort of pressuris- 
ing the Congress to move in a socialist direction; 
and the split that took place between the Leftist and 
moderate adherents to a socialist ideology left a 
trail to bitterness and mutual antagonism that cer- 
tainly weakened the influence that socialist ideology 
was acquiring on nationalism, of which the most 
powerful and countrywide expression was the Indian 
National Congress. 

The Communists certainly gained as a separate 
identity, but in the process weakened the socialist 
pressure on the Congress and ‘to that extent the 
prospects of a peaceful transition to a socialist 
society if and when the national struggle succeeded 
and the Congress came to power in independent 
India. The subsequent behaviour of the Communist 
Party, their initial opposition to the Second World 
War in line’with the Congress sentiment, their sub- 
sequent support to it with the entry of the Soviet 
Union, and their opposition to the national struggle 
and the Quit India movement, reminiscent of the 
anti-national position they had taken in the 1930 
movement, again put them outside the fnainstream 
of the national movement and weakened the link 
which was being built up between socialist ideology 
and the national movement. 

Meanwhile CPS influence had been growing 
among the rank and file of the Congress and was 
also strengthened by the influence acquired by 
Subhas Chandra Bose and his leftist following. Of 
course, Nehru’s socialist ideas also helped in the 
process. It was unfortunate that while Gandhi had 
excellent personal rapport with Jawaharlal, the 
opposite was the case with Subhas. It was probably 
due to the fact that while Nehru differed from 
Gandhi in many ways, he gave him his unstinted 
loyalty both on personal and national grounds. 
Bose, on the other hand, could not stand what he 
thought were Gandhi’s obscurantist ideas, was not 
sufficiently overawed by his personality, and was 
prepared to challenge his leadership. He got elected 
to the Presidentship of the Congress despite 
Gandhi’s opposition and presided over the Haripura 
Congress. 

His triumph was, however, short-lived. The 
Haripura Congress adopted Govind Ballabh Pant’s 
resolution that Bose should constitute his Working 
Committee in consultation with Gandhi; and this 
was done with the support of Nehru. The CSP 
members did not vote against the resolution out of 
loyalty to Gandhi, though their sympathies were 
not with the resolution. Bose resigned and left the 
Congress, taking with him a number of his fol- 
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lowers. If Bose had not left the party and had 
made an expedient compromise with the right wing, 
biding his time to get majority control for the left 
wing, the socialist position in the Congress would 


have-been different. ` Also, Bose may not have left 


the Congress if Nehru, had voted against Pant’s 
resolution or the CSP members had. more actively 
opposed it. . Anyway, Bose did leave the Congress 
and with bitterness. 


_As pointed out by Myron Weiner, ‘“With the exodus 
of the left-wing and the refusal of the Socialists to 
leave the Congress with Bose, the Socialists ‘were 
left without strength’ either among the left wing or 
in the Congress Party”. i , 

The 1942 movement gave the Socialists in the 
Congress the opportunity to recover their position. 
With the arrest of Gandhiji and all-the senior Cong- 


ress leaders and many of their orthodox following, ` 


leadership of the Quit India movement fell into the 


hands of the Socialists and the younger members of : 
the Congress. Their leaders: went underground, . 


and JP became the leader and virtual hero of the 
Quit India movement. With his release on April 
12, 1946, his new stature in the national. movement 
became evident. By that time the Cabinet Mission 


had come with its proposals for a settlement and: 


the Congress leadership appeared ready for a com- 
promise. But JP was in no mood for a compromise. 
He wanted the Congress to launch another struggle 
against the British and threatened that his Congress 
Socialist Party would leave the Congress and do 
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recuest. He was certain that the British were not 
reedy to leave, did not intend to give India freedom, 
ani an all-out struggle was necessary before freedom 
could be achieved. JP undertook. a countrywide 
hurricane tour and was greeted everywhere by 
mulling crowds. He had now become, the General 
‘of the Left Wing of the Congress. - 

When Nehru, as Congress: President, invited 
Jayaprakash ‘to join the: Working Committee and 
Lohia to become the General Secretary, ‘the offer 


: was rejected, JP asserting that the Constituent 


Assembly of the Cabinet Mission’s thinking would 
not have any real power to make the country inde- 
pendent and rid it of British forces and the British 


 fūnancial stranglehold. Even Gandhi was not able 
“to persuade either JP or Lohia to change ‘their 


decision. When the Working, Committee placed a 
resolution before the AICC for accepting the Cabi- 
ret Mission’s proposal to form a Constituent 
Assembly, it was bitterly opposed by the Socialists . 
in the party, with JP leading the attack. He assert- 


ed: “Congress is occuying itself sitting in powerless 


“ parliaments passing laws when it should be out 


ieading the masses and working for their welfare, 
‘or. the abolition of untouchability and the caste 
system, for equality between men and women, for 
srice control and the fixing of minimum wage for 
labourers. The struggle for freedom, national unity, 
and bread does not cease with the acceptance of 
the British proposals. Acceptance will let loose 


many forces of national disintegration”. Gandhi 
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viu vl ë LUAL 11 LUSIC Were snortcomings in the 
Constituent Assembly, it was for him to get them 
removed, and said that “it should be a challenge to 
combat, not a ground for rejection”. 

The Working Committee’s resolution was carried 
by 204 votes to 51; and Congress accepted the 
Cabinet Mission’s Plan to form an interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre prior to election for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The Congress had not anticipated 
that the Muslim League would withdraw its pre- 
vious acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan and 
launch a direct struggle for the achievement of 
Pakistan. What Jayaprakash had wanted the Cong- 
ress had to do by resuming its struggle for the 
achievement of freedom with the opportunity to 
be a socialist India, Jinnah made his Muslim 
League do for the achievement of Pakistan but in 
his own way, unleashing the forces of communal 
violence all over the country and using his party 
Government in Bengal to aid in the process. Faced 
with this national calamity, JP resumed his seat on 
the Congress Working Committee and threw all his 
weight against the communal carnage and spent 
himself working for communal harmony, specially 
in his home state of Bihar which had witnessed 
Hindu communal frenzy in retaliation to Muslim 
communal frenzy in Calcutta. In spite of or because: 
of the communal outbreaks, the Viceroy permitted 
. the Muslim League to join the interim Government, 
with Jinnah’s view unchanged on the goal he had 
set for himself and his party. The fight between the 
Congress and the Muslim League was now carried 
into the corridors of power in Delhi, with the 
Viceroy playing the role of a passive or probably 
a partial arbitrator. 

The Congress gamble in accepting the Cabinet 
Mission proposals had not paid off. But would 
their accepting JP’s proposal have lead to any 
better result? Could the Congress have fought both 
the British and the Muslim League at the same 
time? Even at this distance of time, it is difficult 
to be dogmatic about an answer. Perhaps if JP 
had heeded Gandhi’s appeal and accepted the 
Working Committee’s resolution in the light of the 
political dictum that the ideal is not always the 
practical or Gandhi’s political wisdom of being 
content with one step at a time without forsaking 
the ultimate goal, things may have turned out 
differently. Jinnah may not have withdrawn his 
earlier acceptance of the Cabinet Mission pro- 
posals in the face of a united Congress, there may 
have been no “Direct Action Day”, and Indian 
history at the dawn of Independence might have 
been different, even if it had not been possible to 
avoid partition and the emergenee of Pakistan. 
But all this is speculation, possibly futile specula- 
tion, unless it contains a lesson for the future for 
warring politicians who are now crowding the 
Indian political scene. Anyway, the Congress went 
on with its unilateral acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission proposals and held elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but without a countrywide rural 
and urban campaign to explain its creation which 
may have given it a mass base. 

The Constituent Assembly, which held its first 
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meeting on December 9, 1946, was a truncated 
body. The Muslim League members did not attend, 
while members of the Congress Socialist Party did 
not stand for election and were therefore not re- 
presented in the Constituent Assembly. What 
followed is a part of Indian history. Lord Wavell 
was replaced by Lord Mountbatten, Congress 
agreed to the partition of India, the new India 
became free on August 15, 1947, and the Constituent 
Assembly, elected in 1946 without the participation 
of the CSP members in the Congress Party, 
started drawing up the Constitution for independent 
India. Nehru now became Prime Minister of in- 
dependent India, but he was the only socialist in 
the Cabinet. The CSP members, to whom he 
had given his moral support, were not in the 
Government. The Communists had resumed their 
offensive against the Congress and were attempting 
a revolutionary overthrow of its Government. The 
stage did not seem well set for the creation of a 
socialist society in independent India. 

The conservative wing of the Congress under the 
leadership of Vallabhbhai Patel did well by the 
country by liquidating the Indian states system, to 
whose princely inclusion in the Constituent Assem- 
bly JP had taken such strong objection. And the 
Rebublic of India, which came into existence on 
January 26, 1950, included the people of the Indian 
States, with their rulers functioning as constitu- 
tional heads and power transferred to the elected 
representatives of their peoples. In due course, 
they lost even this titular position, their erstwhile 
territories had their boundaries re-drawn and fully 
integrated with neighbouring erstwhile provinces 
of British India, and India became one country 
without any princely relic to disturb its oneness. 
JP had evidently been wrong when he thought 
that the Constituent Assembly which the Congress 
had accepted would be able neither to engineer the 
withdrawal of British rule with its armed and 
civilian members nor liquidate the Indian princely 
states system. 

This of course is hindsight; but perhaps if JP 
had shown more confidence in the strength of the 
nationalist feelings of the conservative wing in ‘the 
Congress, he may have joined hands with the 
Congress leadership in the Constituent Assembly, 
the transfer of power, and the framing of the Con- 
Stitution with its liquidation of the Indian states 
system; and waited for another day to bring in the 
Socialist society which was also a part of his 
nationalist dream. Again this is speculation; but 
it does show that in politics, one step at a time 
does not necessarily mean abandonment of the 
ultimate goal; and meanwhile socialist pressure in 
and on the Congress would have persisted and grown 
stronger for taking socialist action when the situa- 
tion became ripe for doing so. But it is also possi- 
ble that he may not have been allowed to play 
this role by the conservative leadership in the 
Congress. It was also easier for them to square 
accounts with the socialists who had been conti- 
nually sniping at their leadership, when the need 
for securing their cooperation for securing freedom 
had ceased with the achievement of freedom in 
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August 1947. i ! eae 

As Weiner points out “Political power — and all’ 
that it implies —‘had fallen into the'hands of the 
Congress party leadership, while the Socialists, by 
refusing to enter the Constituent Assembly, the 
Interim Government or the provincial governments, 
shared noné of that power or the prestige that 
accompanied it.” The conservative leadership had 


secured their position by retaining Nehru as the- 


Prime Minister, though it was well known that 
they did not agree with him on many economic and 


social issues and his views coincided more with- the’ 


views of the CSP than of the Congress without 
the CSP. Unwittingly or, by deliberate choice, the 
CSP helped them in the process of isolating Nehru 
from his rightful followers. 


By coming into conflict with the newly established - 


Congress governments in some of the states and the 
unbridled attacks made on the Congress leadership 
by JP and his colleagues, they paved the way for the 
success of Vallabhbhai Patel’s amendment to the 
“constitution of the ' Congress, denying membership 
to-individuals holding membership of ‘other politi- 
cakparties’. This was clearly aimed at the CSP. 
Gandhi’s healing touch was no longer there to hold 
, together the socialist and-non-socialist wings in ‘the 
Congress, and Nehru was now Prime Minister and 
head of a Government that rested on the Support of 
the Congress with its now dominant conservative 
leadership. ee . 
‘The last annual conference of the CSP was 
held ‘in Nasik in April 1948, where the general 
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sentiment was for leaving the Congress. The. 
Socialist Party was formed with most of the erst- 
while .members of the CSP joining it. Later it 
became the PSP or Praja Socialist Party, with the 
‘breakaway group from the Congress formed by 
Acharya Kripalani, the KMPP or Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party, joining it. The subsequent history of 
the PSP is well known. There were further splits, 
and proliferation of the socialist ‘parties which had 
Originated from the Congress Party. The Com- 
munist Party, after its ill-fated adventure in Telen- 
gana, also went in for Parliamentary activities and 
was actually able to form its own Government in 
Kerala. This party also suffered from splits and we 
have now a proliferation of communist, parties of 
various hues in the country. 

After the. death of Nehru and a three year spell 
of office by Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister with 
the support of an undivided Congress Party, the 
Congress Party now had its turn at the now familiar 
Indian exercises of party splits. The Congress Party 


. split in 1969, with Indira “Gandhi retaining the 


majority and the Prime Ministership. Since then, 
the Congress Party has.had a chequered history of 
splits the end of which is not yet in sight. Indira 
Gandhi has returned to power after a brief spell of 
three years out of office, when a miscellaneous col- 


_ lection of opposition parties calling themselves the 


Janata'Party was in power for two years and then 
split with the larger of the splinter groups in power 
for about a year. The Janata Party has undergone 
more splits with one group still calling itself the 
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Janata Party, while the Indira Congress is now in 
the process of becoming the Indian National Con- 
gress Party (without a suffix or a prefix) as a result 
not only of the decision of the Election Commission, 
but also as a reflection of the weakness behind the 
various parties calling themselves the real or original 
Congress. It would require more than human 
ingenuity to identify the ‘original’ Congress, but 
there is no doubt that the Congress led by Indira 
Gandhi commands a majority of those who call 
themselves Congressmen. 

At the time of writing, therefore, Indian politics 
is filled with the fray of a multitude of political 
parties, some rightist, some leftist, and some whose 
ideology it is difficult to identify. The dominant 


party, and in power at the Centre and most of the ` 


States, is the Congress Party led by Indira Gandhi. 
The Communist Party comes next, holding power 
in West Bengal and Tripura and heading a coalition 
in Kerala. A regional party holds sway in Tamil 
Nadu, while the remaining political parties are all 
in the opposition, opposing each other almost as 
much as they are opposing the Indira Congress. 
Almost a Gilbertion situation; only it was not an 
opera. f 

I am however concerned in this paper in attempt- 
ing an answer to the question whether we missed 
the bus ofa socialist society. In this context, 
attention must be drawn to the fact that with the 
death of Vallabhbhai Patelin 1950, Nehru became 
the unquestioned leader of the Congress Party and 
acquired a position where he was able to implement 
his socialist ideas. But, to do so, he needed within 
the, party and the Government people who were 
also dedicated to the cause of socialist transforma- 
tion; but this he was not able to get. The Congress 
Socialists ħad left the Congress and become an 
opposition party. They fought against him and 
the. Congress Party in India’s first general election; 
and so did the other leftist parties (of different 
shades) like the KMPP and CP. They all got 
beaten at the polls, leaving him with a substantial 
majority of seats in both the Central Parliament 
and in the State Assemblies. The Leftists, including 
the Socialists who had been in the CSP earlier, did 
not fare too badly; but they could not counter the 
pull of the traditional hold that Congress had on 
the people and the charisma of Nehru. 

It is difficult to say how many of those who voted 
for.the Congress Party did so because of the tra- 
ditional hold of the Congress as their oldest and 
largest political organisation, which had the added 
glamour of having won independence for the coun- 
try, or because of their similarity of views with the 
conservative wing which still dominated the Con- 
gress, or because of their sympathy with the socia- 
list ideas with which Nehru had been associated 
ever since his entry into politics, or simply because 
of: the charisma of Nehru’s personality. All these 
factors must have had their share in ensuring the 
success, of the Congress party, but there is no doubt 
that this success did give Nehru the authority to 
take the country in its social and economic develop- 


ment along the lines he wished. He was a socialist; : 


but his party was not, and he had to tread warily 
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if he wanted to take the country along the socia- 
list path. There is no doubt that he would have 
been immensely strengthened in his task if the 
erstwhile Congress Socialists had responded posi- 
tively to his invitation to JP and colleagues in 
1953 to cooperate with the Congress Party at both 
parliamentary and popular levels and also share 
his power in Government. Unfortunately, this did 
not happen, and Nehru was left to plough a lonely 
socialist furrow without the mass understanding 
and cooperation that the Socialists or other Leftists 
could have brought him: 

“And so we got the curious phenomenon of an 
attempt at a socialist transformation through. a 
mixed economy undertaken by a man, whose official 
followers did not share his ideas but who were 
prepared to obey him in passing resolutions or 
enacting legislation or setting up institutions. ‘No 
attempt was made to make the party understand. 
the implications of what he wanted or the essential 
conditions of its success so eloquently portrayed 
in his Presidential address to the Lucknow session 
which has been quoted earlier. Those who sincerely 
believed in the socialist approach and could deliver 
its message in terms of its being ultimately “a 
change in our instincts, habits and desires, in short, 
a new civilisation, radically different from the 
present capitalist order” were ranged against him 
and mocked at his attempts to give a ‘socialistic 
slant to Indian society and economy. In a way, the 
attitude of the socialist opposition to Nehru who, 
in all sincerity, was attempting in his own cautious 
and pragmatic way to lay the foundations for 
socialist transformation was more or less contained 
in what J.P. wrote on December 10, 1948 about 
Nehrw’s socialism. ` 

«There is no doubt that you will hold fast to the faith that 
you are leading the country to socialism, but let me say with- 
out malice or rancour that in spite of your best intentions, 
the country is drifting in the opposite direction, You are 
trying to ride two horses, which may be possible in circuses 
but not in historical evolution. History can move only in one 
direction and not two at the same time. You want to go to- 
wards socialism, but you want the capitalists to help in that. 
You want to build socialism with the help of capitalism. You 
are bound to fail in that. Ir you want capitalism to play its 
tole in industrialising the country, it will demand its price and 
if you pay the price, you will give the go-by to socialism. 
That is exactly what is happening today. Bold and drastic 
measures are necessary in the place of which we get half- 
hearted diluted measures”. , 

All that happened later was the use of stronger 
language, more of ridicule and scorn, and more of 
agitation and abuse on the part of the socialist 
opposition to Nehru than what JP had written in 
1948. The result was only more confusion in the 
public mind about what was being done by Nehru 
to give the country a socialist pattern of society. 
They did not know if it was a smoke-screen behind 
which vested interests hid themselves, or whether 
it was a genuine attempt which was being thwarted 
by the capitalists, landlords; and other vested 
interests and reactionary elements, or whether it 
was only a well-intentioned illusion that Nehru was 
creating not only for the country but also for 
himself. In the absence of socialist education for 
the masses and socialist understanding by the others 
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power, casteism, communalismi and regionalism, 
and with the continuous and malicious attacks ‘that 
were mounted on him by ‘those who should have 
come to his help even-if they did not believe in his 
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party, India glided into a semi-socialist society on. 


paper. This only reflected shadows but did not 
have substance. And inevitably, it moved on to 
the climax that. emerged after his death, a society 
torn by distrust and competing slogans and conflict- 
ing politicians, eventually leading to the erosion of 
values, multiplicity of political parties, and .the 
domination of a Congress which was attacked as 
being authoritarian, undemocratic, and resting -its 
power on unethical practices. There was no sign 
. of that change in the ‘national instincts, habits: or 
desires’ which a socialist society promised nor ‘a 
new Civilisation radically different from the present 
capitalist order’. 
This is the tragedy of the Indian situation. We 
have all the paraphernalia of a semi-socialist society; 
a large public sector, nationalised banking- and 


insurance, illegalisation of untouchability, restric- 


tions on monopolies and larger business houses, 
abolition of absentee or rentier. landlordism, some 
redistribution of Jand, secularism -and a favoured 
treatment of minorities and backward and depressed 
classes, a national programme of meeting basic 
“minimum needs, cheaper credit for the smaller units 
in agriculture. and handicrafts, and a phased pro- 
gramme for raising above the poverty, line’ the 


sphere. 
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priority to the Directive Principles of State Policy, 
which are semi-socialist in character, over the 
fundamental rights which operated: in favour of 
capitalist enterprise. But with all that, we do not 
have a socialist society. Inequality i in incomes and 
wealth is growing, there is,no large-scale redistri- 
bution of land of its cooperativisation, conspicuous 
and vulgar consumption is on tlie increase, black 
money is creating a parallel market, bribery and 
corruption are increasing, unemployment is growing, 


‘illiteracy is rampant and poverty continues to be 


widespread. The incongruity of this divergence 
o? appearance from reality is a striking feature of 
the attempted transformation of Indian poeu in 
a socialist direction. 

- Why has this happened? I think there are many 
reasons and not all of them fall within the political 
In my view, a major reason for the failure 
of the Nehruvian socialist experiment was the hosti- 
lity of the socialist elements in the Indian political 
plane to Nehrn’s policies and their failure to join 
him or at least cooperate with him in his socialist 
endeavour. Nehru himself could perhaps be accused 
o7 not using his unique. place in Indian Politics and 
‘his: position as Prime Minister to enforce a dictato- 
rial transformation of Indian society in the socialist 
direction. The same could also be said of Indira 
Gandhi, though not in. the same sense as is appli- 
cable to Nehru. . The villains behind the screen are: 
the growth. of vested interests attending India’s 
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and urban areas wedded to private property and 
profit maximisation, the general control of the 
newspaper media by vested interests, the lack of 
understanding of the implications of a socialist 
society by both the classes and the masses, the 
unashamed pursuit of individual interests at the 
expense of the social good, the rapid rise of political 
opportunism and patronage, and a wholesale ero- 
sion of mora: values and ethical standards in both 
individual and group behaviour. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of such a society transforming 
itself into a socialist pattern through existing par- 
liamentary methods of securing control over state 
machinery without either provoking a civil war or 
leading to an apparent change that has no basis in 
reality. Have we missed the bus of socialist change 
through parliamentary democracy? I hope not, 
but the hope is feeble in the face of the overwhel- 
ming reality of the non-social and anti-social values 
that are today enveloping the country. $ 

I must end with a note of regret. It was possi- 
ble in the early fifties to effect a non-violent change 
in a socialist direction in Indian society. The early 
years following Independence were still feeling the 
influence of the idealism, national identity, and 
concern for the poor released by the struggle for 
freedom under Gandhi’s leadership. The vested 
interests in Indian society had not yet organised 
their forces nor had they grown in power or influ- 
ence. Neither the capitalist nor the kulak class 
had developed any real strength, while the masses 
were amenable — albeit passively — to any change 
in the social or economic sphere, that had the auth- 
ority of the Gandhi-Nehru aura behind it and was 
visibly and conspicuously in their favour. Vested 
interests were like paper tigers, which could be neutr- 
alised and made powerless with wise and vigorous 
action. It was possible to build up an anti-capitalist 
and pro-socialist ethos without provoking a civil war. 
Communalism, casteism, linguism and regionalism 
were no doubt present, but they were dormant and 
were not receiving and disruptive ecouragement 
from the political forces then in operation. _ 

All that was required was a combination of 
socialist forces with the power or introducing 
socialist change that Nehru possessed both as 
Prime Minister and as the charismatic leader of the 
Indian people. The conservative elements in the 
Congress could have been neutralised by sucha 
combination not only because of their awe of Nehru 
and affection for his person but also because of their 
desire to retain a place in the ruling political 
hierarchy. Even the Communists could have been 
brought in, once they had agreed to work for their 
socialist objective through parliamentary methods 
and given up their extra-territorial tutelage. 

Of course, only a governmental programme, even 
if led by Nehru and backed by a consolidation of 
socialist forces with the Congress Party, would not 
have been enough. There had to be also a nation- 
wide programme of socialist education of the 
masses in the rights and obligations they would 
have to assume in a socialist society; and, along 
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ceiling on personal incomes, and practising socia- 
lism instead of merely writing or speaking about 
it. All this was not beyond the bounds of possibi- 
lity during the early years after independence. All 
that was required was a common dedication to an 
accepted goal, a subordination of egocentrism and 
factionalism to the needs of the common cause, 
a spirit of give and take, avoidance of fanaticism, 
and willingness to pursue change not merely by 
legislation but also by persuasion and in phased. 
steps, rather than seek to bring it about in whole- 
sale fashion without regard for individual reactions. 
In short, an ideological commitment to socialism 
and a Gandhian approach could have made a 
wholesome combination for bringing about a socia- 
list transformation in India. 

The other favourable factors such as the weak- 
ness of the vested interests, the national idealism 
and social commitment still lingering from the in- 
dependence struggle, the unwillingness and inability 
of the conservative elements in the Congress to 
fight Nehru after the death of Vallabhbhai, Nehru’s. 
charismatic personality and mass appeal besides. 
the position of power he held as Prime Minister, 
and the passivity of the masses which made them 
amenable to change from one they trusted as they 
had with Gandhi and now with Nehru, and edu- 
cated middle class that had not yet suffered erosion 
in their values, and a dedicated cadre of young 
socialist workers — all these made possible a peace- 
ful transition to a socialist pattern through demo- 
cratic means and the parliamentary process. We 
could possibly have caught the democratic socia- 
list bus in the early fifties, if... This would remain 
one of the ifs of Indian history. Whether we shall 
be able to get a second chance to catch this bus, 
I do not know. The chances do not appear to be 
bright, however, not only because of the prolifera- 
tion and confused working of political parties and 
the national mess they have created, but even more 
because of the powerful growth of a non-socialist 
if not also anti-socialist middle class, the even more 
powerful growth of the disruptive forces of 
casteism, communalism, linguism and regionalism, 
and the growing resort to force by those who have, 
as well as those who do not have, property or 
status or position or income. Impatience for econo- 
mic and social change on the part of the dispossess- 
ed is meeting with tougher and more organised 


resistance from the vested interests; legislation and 


governmental intervention have lost credibility and 
effectiveness; and violence is beginning to replace 
dialogue persuasion, and agreement by compro- 
mise. The stage seems set for a violent upheaval, 
but whether even that will bring us to the bus stop 
of socialism, let alone enable us to catch it, I do 
not know. 

I feel sorry to end on this indeterminate note but 
I cannot help it. I do not yet see a way of 
putting the clock back to the early fifties, let alone 
combining it with action and policies conceived in 
the light of the hindsight acquired in the subsequent 
years.[] 
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[NTERNATIONAL Economic Order has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of self-conscious reflection 
from the nineteen-fifties onwards. One has only to. 
recall the contributions of Myrdal, Prebisch, 
Rosenstein-Rodan and Singer to realise the amount 
‘and quality of discussions which took place on a 
ldrge number of issues that pertained to the nature 
‘of the international economic. system and its pro- 
blems and possibilities from the point of view of 
less developed countries. The common theme under- 
lying the contributions of these authors was a 
-clear perception of the limitations of the market 
system in promoting equitable growth all round 
the globe.. Myrdal came up with a highly perceptive 
analysis of the polarising effect of ‘growth’ ina 
market-dominated economic system. He found that 
while Marx’s theory ‘of ‘increasing, misery’. had 
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ptoved ‘incorrect in relation to - Western demo- 
cracies, the same could not be said of the world as 
a whole. He founda‘ clue to the phenomenon of 
disequalising growth in his theory of “cumulative 
causation’. Prebisch talked about the deteriorating 


- terms of trade of developing countries which’ were 


mostly primary producing economies and argued 
about the urgent necessity of promoting ` industria- 
lisation in the periphery. Singer ‘dealt with the 
question of uneven distribution of gains between 
investing and borrowing countries. and helped to 
reinforce Prebisch’s thesis on the need for rapid 
industrialisation. Rosenstein-Rodan argued in terms 


_ of “big push’ theory with emphasis on indivisi- 


bilities and increasing returns to scale and recom- 
mended large-scale ‘international assistance to 
developing nations. ' , 
If one goes through the contributions of these 
authors.alone, leaving out other important names 
such as Balogh, Kaldor, Tinbergen, it is possible 
to prepare an impressive list of recommendations 
which all bear on the ‘North-South relationships. 
Comparing them. with recent pronouncements on 
the same set of issues, which do not always suggest 
greater precision of formulation, one has to ask 
oneself whether something important had happened 
which these authors did not foresee and which in 
its turn has led to the recent flurry of reports on. the 
new international economic order of which the 
. Brandt Commission Report is the latest illustration. 
I would like to submit that there are three. major 
causes which largely explain the recent interest in 
the topic and its focus. First, the mid-seventies wit- 


` `. nessed the end of the. post-World War II boom in 


‘the’ developed industrial countries when gross 


` national product increased at unprecedented rates 


with very little unemployment and with only 4 
mildly rising price level. The boom came to an end 
at a time when people had mostly ‘convinced them- 
‘selves that Keynes, along with Adam Smith, had 
provided the right theoretical framework to answer 
all questions pertaining to an economically pro- 
gressive community. Co-existence of. significant 
' stagnation along with inflation since then has led 
to a great deal of perplexity and the belief in trade 
as the main engine of growth has suffered a jolt, 
at least to those who do not take the axiom of. self- 
regulatory markets as a God-given one. is 
“Scrapping of the Bretton. Woods institutions, 
without being able to devise an alternative frame- 
work for monetary management, has created great 
uncertainties which possibly pose the single most 
important barrier to investment in the presence of 
declining productivity growth in advanced capitalist 
couniries. : i 
Secondly, there has been a growing feeling in the 
, developing countries that their own future is to. an 
increasing extent being determined by forces over 
which they have no control. Decolonisation has not 
led to any commensurate change in their economic 
status. In the era of huge transnational corpora- 
tions based on new transport and communications 
technology, purely formal. juridical change in the 
locus of decision-making does. not imply any corres- 
ponding change in the character and. autonomy. of ` 
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‘actual decision-making. In matiy casés, a new form 
‘of alliance has been struck betweén the local elites 
and transnational elites leading in the end-to a 
‘prolongation of the old syndrome of dependent 
‘development. ` . 

- Thirdly, the OPEC action in raising oil prices 
manifold over a very short period has had a pro- 
. found. effect on events as well as on.people’s percep- 

tion of events. For the developed countries, this 

has meant that cartelised action in critical raw 
` material producing areas can seriously upset their 
‘life style and prosperity. For the developing coun- 
tries, it has meant the possibility of deliberately 


‘changing terms of trade to ‘rectify’ historical in- . 


-iquities, though many non-oil-exporting developing 
countries have‘ been quite adversely affected by 
OPEC actions. 


Given these three causes, no report on the North- . 


South problematique can hope to carry ‘much 
credibility unless it provides a theoretical frame- 
work within which the above issues can be more 
adequately comprehended so that counter-vailing 
action may be formulated. $ l 


WHAT has the Brandt Commission Report to say 
‘on these questions? As far’ as one çan judge, the 
Report does not have very much to say at least 
directly on these questions. On the first and in 
‘some ways the decisive question, it has very little 
-to say indeed. Thus, one is left completely free to 
guess as to what the rules.of the game can be which 
‘can guide the evolution of a ‘reformed’ international 
-monetary system which will have much more room 
for the developing countries to grow at a much, 
` faster rate. There is no analysis worth the name of 
-the historical evolution of the International Econo- 
_ mic Order. r PAS ey: . 
: As of now, there are two important theses which 
‘have been offered to explain the present impasse. 
‘One line tries to resurrect the Kondratieff-Schum- 
‘peter thesis of ‘long waves’, which looks ‘back upon 
‘the history of the post-war period as a period of 
‘upswing which had to come to an end because of 
its own loss of momentum, even though the timing 
may have been ‘seriously influenced by certain 
exogenous events. The second hypothesis is that the 
hegemonic position that was long enjoyed by the 
United States has came to an end, with no single 
-power being in a position to fill the vacuum. This 
' has led toa breakdown of the regime of ‘concer- 
tation’ which was basically being overseen by the 
Brettonn Woods institutions. It is clear from the 
Brandt Commission Report that they do not subs- 
cribe to the tenability of the first explanation. 
Regarding the second, they do not commit them- 
„selves explicitly although judging by the amount of 
attention they pay to questions of short-term 
.- finance, it appears that they do feel the need for a 
greater measure of understanding among the major 
economic powers in this regard, though they are 
nowhere near suggesting an alternative framework, 
On the second set of questions, the Brandt Com- 
mission Report is again very discreet. It says noth- 
ing about the character of the regimes that prevail 
in developing countries and their priorities. While 
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they express céncern about the distribution of ` 


incomes, they have little or nothing analytical to say 
about the causal mechanisms underlying the distri- 
bution process on a global scale. Barriers to growth 
are mostly perceived in’ terms of limited financial 
transfers which have-so -far taken place fromthe 
developed to the developing countries, from the 
industrialised North to the primary producing: 


South. Their perception of the.role of transnational’ 


corporations is largely benign even though they 
admit that some abuses may occur at times. > 
As regards the third, the implication of the OPEC 
action is duly noted but the problem is discussed :in 
the context of ‘recycling’ the OPEC surplus, which 
is only'one aspect,- doubtless an: important aspect, 
ofa more complex phenomenon in the, political 
econdmy of global change. geet? Ae ne 
What, then, are the main analytical features of 
the Report which give it some coherence? It would 
appear that the Report centres around three dis- 
crete elements: (a) existence of surplus productive 


capacity in ‘the North; (b) existence of a vast mass _ 


of unemployed or underemployed labour in large 
parts of the South; and` (c) accumulation of finan- 
cial assets in the hands of the, OPEC,. which is; of 
course, regarded as a part of the South. The crucial 
idea is‘that if the financially surplus states could 
be induced to Jend on a larger basis and at conces- 
sional rates to the poorer countries of the South, 
then this can enable them to import more from the 


North which can then expand its production at- 


relatively stable prices, which can, then, meet its 
pressing needs more adequately. od 

That there is an element of truth in the aboye 
argument, especially in the short-run context, will 
be. denied by few. But is this enough to, constitute 
a package for the new international order? Without 
questioning the need for a new lending facility, 
modalities of which need careful articulation, it is 
necessary to ask why the beneficent process which is 


obviously in the short-term interest of all the three . 


parties is not working itself out to anywhere near 
the required extent? While any adequate answer to 
this question will have to take into account the 
politics of international economic relationships, 
there may be several economic reasons as well. 
First, the North may be in a position to partly 


absorb the rise in oil prices by raising the prices of - 


commodities and ‘services that`it exports. to ‘the 
oil-rich countries, while the residual part: may .be 
neutralised by the borrowing that takes place-in 
view of the asset preferences OPEC has so‘-far dis- 


-played as investors.. Secondly, in the’ short-run, 


while many developing countries which’ require 
more food, clothes, medicines, etc., to meet their 
basic needs, can find them easily ' from the North 
if financial flows were there to ‘help them, in-the 
medium to long run, these countries’ will be ill- 
advised to rely on such imports except in ‘an émer- 


gency because it is precisely in these areas that they © 


have to create additional capacities on a short-term 
basis. Even otherwise, the elites of these - countries 


have generally’ found it much more attractive to - 


buy arms and luxuries. The crucial need for matiy 
of these countries dies- in bringing about much- 
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needed structural reforms which they have kept on 
postponing even within the limited scope for man- 
oeuvrability that the present system allows them. 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that despite its appa- 
rent plausibility, the prescription of the Report 
‘does not get to grips with some of the basic facts 
of life. The recommendations of the Commission, 
while well-intentioned, do not, therefore, amount 
to more than short-run palliatives, while, in certain 
other cases, they may iat the disease rather 
than eradicate won ‘i 


WHAT, then, should be done? This isa very large 


question which we cannot hope to answer here.- 


But there are certain major propositions which can 
be briefly stated. To` begin with, Brandt deserves 
to be congratulated on the political testament, ‘that 
prefaces the Report. He is profoundly right that 
the North-South problems 1s going to occupy us 


for the rest of the century if not much longer if. 


major catastrophies do not occur earlier. But the 
Report does not show us the way out of present 
-perplexities for reasons indicated earlier. The crucial 
point is that development, especially equitable 
development, must be an endogenously generated 
one. This obviously does not mean an antarkie 
pattern of development. 
means that the motive force for the change.must 
come from. within the developing coun:ries them- 
selves. International trade will have to play a 
critical role in many small developing countries. 
But even in the case of large developing countries, 


Endogenous development . 


trete is WMPOftane vecausc it vau wan, u uppaa 
priate conditions, a more efficient allocation of 
resources, Problems arise in actual practice with 
trade-led growth because it sacrifices considerations 
of social efficiency to those of private profitability. 
Secondly, very often a very static point of view is’ 
aéapted which can accentuate problems over the 
medium to long run even when they mean some 
refief in the short run. Thirdly, there is the pro- 
bem of income distribution associated with usual 
types of export-led growth. 

Jn the face of it, some of these problems are 
ve-y closely linked with exports of primary pro- 


-ducts. These have been repeatedly pointed out in 


the literature, though very little has been done 
about them. But even exports of industrial’ pro- 
ducts, especially when they take place under con- 
drions of domination by transnational corporations 
as they are run today, can give rise to many of 


.tk2se problems. It is not altogether fanciful to talk 


atout a ‘slash-and-burn’ industrialisation as taking ` 


. the place of ‘slash-and-burn’ agricultural develop- 


ment. Thus, it isnot enough to talk about attain- 
irz the ‘Lima’ target for industrial production, 
h=wever remote it may look today. A great deal 
d=pends on how it is achieved. 

In the context of sustaining endogenous develop- 
m=2nt, there are two categories of requirements 
which deserve special attention. Among the first 
set’ we can place items which-are susceptible to 
treatment along reasonably ‘objective’ terms. These 
inzlude increases in foodgrains productivity, de- 
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uupuvat UL a uuMesut Capital goods industry 
and generation and transmission of technical know- 
ledge. It will be noticed that I do not include 
‘industrialisation’ per se as one of the principal 
requirements. This is because our experience of the 
lasty thirty years has shown that even very high 
rates of industrial development as in the case of a 
country like Brazil, can leave the country in a 
dependent status. Obviously, the same can happen 


. in the case of agricultural development. That is why 


I have singled out the issue of labour productivity 
in foodgrains. Why is ‘food’ so important in this 
case? First, there is the néed to meet basic needs 
more fully in which food plays a major role. But 
there are additional reasons such as those given by 
Arthur Lewis which would suggest that stagnant 
labour productivity in. foodgrain production helps 


.to ‘explain at least in part the secularly adverse 


movements in the terms of trade against developing 
countries. . 

Growth of a domestic capital goods industry is 
rarely’ mentioned in the context of- North-South 
dialogues. Instead, there is a great deal of emphasis 
on the growth of export industries. The reason 
why domestic capital goods industry is important 
is that there is an intimate connection between the 
growth of technical knowledge and the develop- 


ment ofa capital goods industry. After all, one, 


major key to the rapid development of Britain in 
the early 19th century was development of a sector 
which produced machines to build machines.. It 
may be argued that such a policy will today inflict 
an unnecessary cost on the developing countries. 
But this need not be so if we think of intra-develop- 
ing country trade, an issue which deserves mach 
more attention than what it has secured in this 


Report. One major problem with imported equip-. 


ment and design is that possible complementarities 


between developing countries are excluded almost’ 


from the start. Secondly, they are inappropriate to 
the scale and ‘skill’ specifications of developing 
countries. Thirdly, they inhibit the development of an 
‘industrial culture’ in the widest sense of the term. 


I now turn to a discussion of issués- which are less ` 


susceptible to precise discussion as the categorical 
framework of thinking they deploy .is basically 
qualitative in-chdracter. I am thinking of the power 
structure that sustains ‘a pattern of development 
and, in turn, is sustained by it. This is an issue 
which.the Brandt Commission hardly touches upon. 


But is it possible to think of a major change in the 


nature of North-South relationship without some 
appreciation of the limits that the existing inter- 
national power structure imposes? ; 
Let me be quite clear. It is rarely the case in 
these days that international power structure oper- 
ates unilaterally. This might have been the case in 
the 19th century. In the ninth decade of the present 


century, there is usually some sort of an alliance . 


between the ‘ruling elite’ and the- ‘international 
power elite’. They are not necessarily homogeneous 
in terms of their perception of problems and pos- 
sibilites. But it would be naive to imagine that in 


‘matters of structural changes, especially changes 


which threaten their entrenched positions, they -will 
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actin a manner which will undermine their owfi 
positions, at least left to their own judgement. 
What is, however, possible — and this is what 
gives meaning to proposals for reforms — is that 
if they act on the basis of enlightened self- interest, 
then, in certain situations, they may decide to 
opt for a Strategy which is somewhat less repres- 
sive and more broadbased in its impact than the 
ones which they have so far been following. It must, 
then, be demonstrated that the suggested reform 


.package is essential from this point of view. The 
“present Report, however, does not address itself to 


these questions. They talk about mutuality of 
interests,- which, of course, is true in a very funda- 
mental sense but need not be seen as holding within 
the relevant time span for the critically important 
power groups. 


Two issues on which the Brandt Report has 


something to say are the dismantling of ‘protec- . 
_tionism’ in the developed countries and the reform 


of the international monetary system. On either 
issue, there is not much reason to hope that at least 
in the coming few years, we will witness any. signi- 
ficant development. Similarly, on questions. of 
institutional reform in developing countries, an issue 
that the Report hardly touches, the prospect is 
hardly more promising. The Report pins hope on 
population control in developing countries, with 
little indication that they recognise the complex 
nature of the process involved. 

What, then, should we conclude? First, we should 
welcome the fact that a report such as the Brandt 
Report has been receiving a certain. amount of. 
attention. In this context, it is worthwhile to recall 
what a distinguished economist once said. In his: 
opinion, while human brotherhood has. always been, 


_a cherished value, it has never before been a condi- 


tion of human survival. Brandt strongly underlines 
this point. Beyond this basic position, there are 
severe limitations in terms of diagnosis and pres-.: 
cription. Power-related issues in. the international. 
area have been ignored. Similarly, . institutional 
reforms within the South have not received much 
attention. Emphasis has been placed on trade-led. 
growth and financial transfers which, taken in’ iso-_ 
lation, can create as many problems as they may 
solve. On the question of intra-developing country 


trade the Report recognises it has a role to play. 


but their perspéctive is not one of ‘collective self- 
reliance’ on the part of developing countries. While. 


certain suggestions in this Report have some signi- ` 


ficance in the context of keeping the existing . inter-- 
national order from degeneration into utter dis- 
o-der, much more is involved in restructuring the. 
international order than has found proper emphasis 
and recognition in the Report. In our analysis, we 
have sought to indicate some of the major policy 
thrusts which point more decisively towards reshap- 
ing the international order. There is.no reason to 
believe that they are any easier to achieve but ignor-, 
ing them willingly ignoring harsh realities which ` 
have an unpleasent way of asserting their presence at-- 
critical junctures. (This article has also appeared, 


` in the current issué of Man & Development Quarterly. 
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'USLIMS constitute an important minority group 

in the total population of India. The problems 

of our country cannot be understood in their tota- 
. lity without understanding the situation of this 


important segment of ihe population. When we. 


talk of their situation we mean their material as 


well as intellectual situation, although the latter, in - 


more senses than one, depend very much on the 
former. The question of the situation of any com- 
munity in a developing country with accompanying 
` social changes is always very complex and bristles 
with difficulties, and it is much more so in the case 


of the Muslim community which has been thought . 


of as sinning by some, and as greatly sinned against, 
by others. Whatever the truth — and truth always 
involves a point of view inasmuch as it has an 
ideological component also along with the empiri- 
cal one — the question .of Indian Muslims arouses 
passionate discussions on either side. One ‘has, 
therefore, to tread warily, in order to discuss this 
*question with a semblance of rationality, if not 
` completely:without passion. 

To put this question in perspective, it would be 
necessary to understand its background. On the 
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Muslims most is that attitude of Muslims which has 
been described as separatist. It is as a concomitant 
of this, it'is argued, that the Muslims have not 
become an integral part of the national mainstream. 
Needless to point out, there has been Jack of ‘clarity 
abcut the concept of ndtional mainstream itself. But 


mauut č uwy Ne ee vwu viw sawas 


‘more of it later. As a background to this question 


it must be clearly understood that the separatist 
movement (which ultimately led to partition of the 
country) was led, not by the Muslim clergy but by 
the middle-class intelligentsia on the one hand, and 
by a conglomeration of secular interests (feudal as 
well as mercantile with predominance of the former) 


-onthe other. The middle-class intelligentsia led by 


Jinnah were, apart from the questions of represen- 
tatzon in services and sharing of political power, : 
eqtally concerned with the question of religio- 
culcural identity. 

Theodore Wright Jr. rightly points out, “It was 
no accident that Jewish Zionism and the Pan- 
Islemic ‘Khilafat as well as Pakistan movements 
arcse almost simultaneously as reactions to majo- 
rity nationalisms. For the most part they were léd 
by modernists move interested in the identity, in- 
derendence and welfare of Jews and Muslims respec~ 
tively than in orthodox ‘religion. (“Indian Muslims 
anc. the Middle East,”’ mimeographed paper, March 
13, 1981; emphasis added). In view of this it would 
be Sversimplification, if not naive, to trace the roots 
of separatism in religion, as is often sought to be 


“dome by a section of scholars. One must learn to 


dis:inguish here, as elsewhere, between appearance 
anc reality. While appearance is deceptive reality 
is cuite complex. Those who trace Muslim separat- 
isr to their religion alone without understanding 
the role of complex socio-economic’ factors as well 
as share in political power, not only cloud the issue 
buf also hamper its solution. It is not for nothing 
that the party of Muslim clerics — Jamiatul Ulama 
— 2ontinued to support the nationalist Congress 
(Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani’s polemics on. the 
question of nationalism with the poet Dr Iqbal are 
quite interesting in this respect See H.A. Madani, ° 
Mizstahida Qaumiyyat aur Islam), whereas the . 
modernists led ‘by Jinnah (either indifferent to or 


` unzquainted with religious lore) became the main- 


stay for the separatist movement resulting in 
partition. 

‘The roots of separatism should be sought, as 
pointed out earlier, in the situational context, rather 
than in the religion of the community. Without 
this understanding we can hardly appreciate the 
difference between the role of the Muslim clergy 


‘during the freedom struggle and that of the Muslim 


Lezgue. Since we are discussing the question of 
separatism among the Muslims, we should also 
understand and appreciate the difference between 
the nature of separatism before and after partition. 
It % necessary to do so since the sins of the pre- 
partition period are still visited upon the present 
gereration of Muslims inasmuch as it , becomes, 
one of the causative factors of the communal riots 
taking place so frequently (more frequently than in 
the sixties and seventies) even: today. _ 
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separatism of the Muslims before partition and 
after partition. Whereas it was aggressive before 
partition it is more of withdrawal today from the 
main arena of struggle. There are various reasons 
for this. Before partition the Muslims in North 
India were dominant, though in minority. Their 
Struggle for separatism was to maintain this domi- 
nance by asserting their religio-cultural identity 
(here I am using the term religio-cultural identity 
and not cultural identity as in terms of cultural 
identity the ruling Hindu and Muslim elite had 
hardly any differences and it is an important diffe- 
rence to note. (See Francis Robinson, Separatism 
Among Indian Muslims, 1975). Obviously Muslim 
clerics could not have provided leadership in a strug- 
gle which was launched, through the instrumentality 
of religio-cultural identity, to mobilise the educated 
elite. Such a leadership could be provided either 
by scions of feudal families who were educated 
mostly at the Aligarh Muslim University or by the 
middle-class intelligentsia. The Muslim League, 
which drew its support from these sections of 
Muslims, had its strongest base in the United 
Provinces for two reasons: (1) Muslims were a 
„minority and the League leadership played up the 
fear minorities are known to have vis-a-vis majori- 
ties in political democracy. (2) Secondly, a section 
of Muslims in UP was dominant economically as 
well as in civil and police services. -The Muslim 
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The first cross-over, between Calcutta and Howrah had been 
1873 by a pontoon 
peplaced by the present ‘rabindra setu’. 

road bridge which came into 


became a mass party and remained a party of the 
Muslim elite. Also, in provinces where Muslims 
were in majority it could not become very strong 
as it was difficult to create minority psychosis in 
those Muslim-majority provinces. 

The Ulama, on the other hand, decried the pro- 
cess of secularisation and emphasised religious 
identity and thus always remained close to the poor 
and lower middle-class Muslims who were — and 
are — conservative and tradition-bound. According 
to Dr Mushirul Hasan, “The establishment of Dar 
al-Ulum and the Nadwa signified an attempt to 
make Muslims aware of their Islamic identity, to 
maintain the charismatic or divinely instituted 
nature of the community, and to warn the Govern- 
ment that the ulama would brook no intrusion in 
their special field of religious interpretation and. 
instruction” (they do so even today). These ulama . 
were not happy with the secularised outlook of the 
League leadership and its emphasis on religio-cul-. 
tural identity (cultural component for them meant 
imbibing of local elements). 

There was a qualitative difference in the Muslim 
situation after partition. A large section of the 
Muslim. elite, especially from UP, migrated to 
Pakistan, leaving a great void. Economically too, 
with the abolition of jagirdari system, the Muslims 
lost their domination. The poor Muslim masses 
did not haye much- of a chance to improve their 
prospects in Pakistan either and ‘therefore they 
stayed put in India. What was worse, those who 
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the country and harbouring extra-territorial loyalty. 
As Imtiaz Ahmad says: “Even years after the 
partition, the stereotype of the Indian Muslim as 
a Pakistani expatriate, a fifth columnist, or simply 
as someone whose basic loyalties lie outside the 
country persists and affects his life chances funda- 
mentally....Jn the initial stages this was founded in 
empirical fact and there was some basis for its 
popularity in the behaviour, both overt and covert, 
of a large majority of Indian Muslims.” (article in 
Quest, January-Febuary 1975, emphasis added). . 
Unfortunately Indian Muslims even today have 
to live with this stigma and their sympathetic 
attitude towards Pakistan (most North Indian 
Muslims have close relatives in Pakistan) is con- 
strued as extra-territorial loyalty and not very infre- 
quently is a causative factor in communal riots. 
The psychological fact is that the new generation 
of Muslims born after partition does not feel as 
- intensely for Pakistan as the earlier generation 
which fought for it. An empirical study conducted 
among the Dehra Dun Muslims clearly bears this 
out. (Raghuraj Gupta, Hindu-Muslim Relations, 
1976). Not that one should deny the fact of this 
sympathy but the important thing is to understand 
it in proper perspective. What is being referred to 
here is the changed situation of Muslims after parti- 
tion. If before partition Muslims: were fighting 
for a greater share in Government services and 


political power leading to aggressive separatism, . 


after partition they had to fight for their survival 
leading to passive separatism. oe 
It would be wrong, as pointed out earlier, to 
ascribe Muslim separatism to their religion. No 
religion as such promotes separatism; it should be 
_ rather sought in the social situation. It would be 
interesting to quote what Ilya Ehrenburg, the noted 
Russian writer, wrote on the Jewish question in 
1948 (Men, Years, Life): It has a close ‘parallel 
with the Muslim situation today: 
Obscurantists have for ages past invented lies representing 
the Jews as a special kind of creature, unlike other human 
beings They said that the Jews led a life apart, isolated 
from the rest of the community, not participating in the 
joys and sorrows of the people amongst whom they lived. 
The obscurantists claimed that the Jews felt no attachment 
to any country, that they were eternally rootless. The 
obscurantists stated that the Jews in every country were 
bound together by mysterious ties... Yes, the Jews did lead 
a life apart, isolated from the community, when they were 
forced to do so. The ghetto was not an invention of Jewish 
mystics but of Catholic religious fanatics. Inthe days when 
a religious fog obscured men’s sight, there were fanatics 
among the Jews just as there mere fanatics among Catholic, 
Protestant, Greek Orthodox and Muslim believers. But as 
soon as the gates of the ghetto were thrown open, and the 
fog of the medieval night lifted, the Jews of every country 
were absorbed into the common life of the peoples. 


Muslims.in India, like the Jews in Europe earlier, 
cannot be blamed for the mental ghetto they are 
living in today. It is certainly not their own crea- 
tion. They are, after all, rooted in a situation., The 
masses of Muslims live in degradation .and misery, 
their plight certainly being no better than that 
of the Scheduled Castes in many respects. Each 


communal riot, resulting both in destruction of: 


their lives and property, throws them back into 
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identity assumes more importance for them. The. 
middle class which by virtue of its education nor- 
mally acts as an agent of secularisation is quite 
weak among Indian Muslims due to lack of edu- 
cation and economic opportunities. . 

It has been argued by some scholars - that the 
Muslims are backward in education as their religion 


‘discourages them from acquiring secular education. 


This, I am afraid, is far from true. One’s outlook 
and interpretation of religion is determined — a 
sociologist of religion would readily agree — not 


-by religion in its abstract ideological sense (what 


could be termed scriptural or book view of religion) 
but by one’s concrete socio-economic situation 
(what could be termed pragmatic complex). It isa 
universal experience that among the poorer and 
more backward sections of the population the per- 
centage of literacy tends to be very low not only 
because of lack of material means but also because 
of lack of. functional need for it among them. Un- 
like the intellect-workers of the middle’ class, for 
marual workers, labourers or artisans, education 
does not fulfil any immediate need.and hence their 


- lack of interest in it. 


It would be interesting to note that a recent 
survey conducted by*the Sardar Patel Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Ahmedabad, bears 
out the fact that it is the social milieu .that encour- 
ages or discourages children in the matter of edu- 
cation. The survey shows that the drop-out rate 
amcng slum-dweller Harijans is 56.98 per cent, 


61.90 per cent among Adivasis and 45.83 per cent 


for other communities at the primary level. At the 
college level the percentage of education is no more 
than 2.86 and for technical education no more than 
one per cent (Times of India, September 16, 1980). 
Gupta, in his empirical study of Dehra Dun Muslims ` 
(referred to above) says, “If ‘educated males of all 
categories are lumped together, the Muslim middle 
clas has the largest share of educated. Among the 
upper, middle and lower classes 56.0, 64.5 and 46 
per cent males respectively are educated.” 

Similar other field studies, like the one by Krishna 
Dev Sharma in the Delhi Municipal Corporation 
area, have also produced more or less. similar 
Among other hypotheses tested and found 
valid’ by Krishna Dev Sharma is the one that the 
social, economic and cultural conditions of the 
Muslim community tend to restrict the utilisation 
of educational opportunities as compared with non- 
Muslims.. (Education of National Minority, 1978). 
Imtiaz Ahmad, pointing out that it is wrong to 
asstme that as an activity education is desirable 
and should be equally appealing to all social classes, 
says: i 

...that education is likely to be exploited by those 
social strata that are oriented to employment in the 
prořessions and government service and’ that this 
social strata amongst the Muslims has not only been 
historically quite small but was further reduced in 
size following partition when a good number of its 


. members went over to Pakistan in order to cash in 


on the employment opportunities... Therefore, the 
educational backwardness among the Muslims is 
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the small size of the social strata whose members 
can be expected to go in for education as'a normal 
activity. (“The problem of Muslim Educational 
Backwardness in Contemporary India: An Infe- 
rential Analysis”, mimeographed paper). 

The urban population of Muslims in India (Mus- 
lim urban population is slightly higher compared to 
others) largely consists of artisans,.rickshaw-pullers, 

_coolies, petty hawkers, workers (industrial workers 
are comparatively less among Muslims) and others 
doing odd jobs. The middle class is weak, as poin- 
ted out, and trading communities except in the west 
coast region are numerically very small. The west 
coast trading communities too are traditional petty 
traders (comparable in a way to the bazar merchants 
of Iran), product of old traditional society tather 
than modern industrial era and hence quite conser- 
vative in outlook. The Bohras, Khojas and Kutcchi 
Memons of the western region fall into these cate- 
gories. There are hardly any industrial entrepre- 
neurs among Indian Muslims Today. In rural areas 
too, after the abolition of -jagirdari s,stem, no 
large land-holdings have been left with the Muslims. 
Either the rural Muslims have migrated to urban 

` areas and landed in shanty towns or they are leading 
an impoverished life in their native villages. Š 
In this grim economic situation where Muslims 

. are extremely backward-and near or below the 

poverty line, it would be surprising if they were not 


‘cannot be shorn of its social context. 


today. Conservatism, HNoeralism or enlightenment 
The minority 
situation, over and above this grim social context, 
makes the matter more complex. Modern reforms, - 
to such strata of society which are struggling’on 
this or that’side of the poverty line, hardly make 
any sense. To them,traditional religion is not only 
more meaningful but is also a powerful source of 
solace, and for the middle classes it provides a sense: 
of identity. One can hardly expect a dynamic out- 
look born out of what is necessarily a static 


_ situation. 


It would be interesting to propose an. hypothesis 


here: A reform,-however desirable otherwise, would - 


be accepted or rejected by a community depending 
upon (1) how the community in question perceives . 


the total situation within which it exists; (2) how - 
strong is the need felt for the reform (that is, its . 
- functional need as felt by the community); (3) how 


powerful are the vested interests. within the com- 
munity opposing the reform and what. degree of 
control they exercise over the community. The 
reform proposed will have much better chances of 
acceptance if the total situation perceived appears 
favourable for the survival of the community and 
provided, of course, the reform serves some vital 
need of the community. i: 

It should also be remembered that if the two 
factors mentioned ‘above are favourable for reform, 
the vested interests, if they have an appreciable 
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fully block the chance of reform. In case of Muslims 
in general, and that of the Bohras in particular (the 
priesthood in the Bohra community, having power- 
ful vested interest in maintaining the status quo, 
exercise very rigid contro] over the community), all 
these factors have been adverse for .reforms. These 


interests use Islamic ideology to’preserve the status . 


quo by presenting it in an embellished, mythical 


and mystified manner. (Needless to add, the ulama’ 


have in particular completely ossified Islam and 


tendered it quite incapable of facing the modern 


challenges. Glorification of the past and emphasis 
on the eternity of the Islamic doctrines without 
meaningfully relating them to the zeitgeist’ have be- 
come important elements of this embellishment:) 

It is important to note the third part of the above 
hypothesis, that is, how powerful are the vested 
interests in preventing reforms. The Muslim leader- 
ship has played the most opportunistic role in pre- 
venting any meaningful change in Muslim society. 
These Muslim leaders have converted Muslim 
personal law, the question of Urdu, and that of 
Aligarh Muslim University into the key issues of 
Muslim politics in India. Rather than honestly 
working for the betterment of the economic plight 
of the Muslim masses, they keep on putting pres- 
sure on the Government not to tamper with Muslim 
personal law or the status of Aligarh Muslim Uni- 


- versity. The Government is quite happy to extend 


assurances in this direction so secure Muslim votes. 
This opportunist and thoroughly discredited leader- 
ship has, in other words, made religious identity the 
principal issue ‘of Muslim politics. What is worse, 
these leaders have never striven to bring about 


“reforms internally of many of the acknowledged 


misuszs of religious sanctions within various Muslim 
communities. On the other’ hand, if there is any 
movement within the community seeking to elimi- 
nate such misuses or gross exploitation in the name 
of religion, these leaders, in collusion with the 
powerful vested interests within that community, 
raise the bogey of ‘Hindu conspiracy’ to destroy 
Islam and warn the Government not to interfere 


f _ with the internal affairs of the Muslims. It was in 


the name of religion that these Muslim leaders 
supported the head of the Bohra community al- 
though it was established by a commission headed 
by a retired High Court judge that the religious 
head. of the Bohra community has -been inhumanly 
persecuting reformists and their supporters. 

Thus it would be seen that the politics of religious 
identity has come to play a very important role 
among Indian Muslims today and it is largely res- 
ponsible for maintaining the status quo. Again, thè 
politics of religious identity has given undue pro- 
minence to the conservative ulama at the cost of 
dynamic and forward-looking leadership which, on 
account of the conditions described above, is extre- 
mely weak and shy. It is regrettable that young 
Muslim intelligentsia have failed to emerge on the 
scene and provide a forward thrust.’ In'this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that frequent occurrence of 
communal riots further strengthens the position of 
those who advocate, politics of religious identity. 
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‘be taken note 


There are a large number of Musliin bidi workers 
in that town and hence it has been a stronghold ‘of 


‘the CPI. However, the communal holocaust — one 


could feel by tafking to victims of the riots in relief 
camps who were, mostly poor bidi workers — 
chenged class consciousness into religious conscious- 
ness. Anjuman-i-Mufidul-Islam came to champion 
the cause of the Muslims and it seemed to be the 
mast .popular organisation among the Muslims. 
There is yet another important factor which must 
of the fundamentalist move- 
ment in the Islamic world. Much has been made 
of it in the Indian press. While it is true, as pointed 
ouz by Daniel Pipes, that “almost overnigtit the 
balance of wealth and power in that region shifted 
no: only from the oil-producing’ states, but also, by 
and large, from the modernist Arab leadership 
(Egypt, Syria, Tunisia) with their secular national- 
isms to the revivalist’ Muslim rulers of Saudi 
Arabia, Libya (inclusion of Libya is rather unfortu- 
nae here), the Gulf states, and latterly, Iran” (arti- 
cle in Orbis Spring 1980 cited by Theodore Wright, 
op. cit.), itis not true that Indian Muslims have 
reacted very enthusiastically to the fundamentalist 
movement. Imtiaz Ahmed is not far wrong in point- 
ing out that “India has remained totally untouched 
by the recent developments in Iran and Pakistan as 


well as in: other countries of the Islamic world ... 
. th2 recent resurgence of Islamic revivalism (there) 


hes not siruck a sympathetic chord among Muslims 
in India” (See World Focus, May 1980). 

It would be too much to see a ‘foreign hand’ 
(thereby meaning Arab hand) in communal distur- 
bences as was sought to be done by the editor of a 


' leading daily at the time of the Moradabad riots 


last August. It was a most irresponsible piece of 


witing -based on mere conjectures. However, it. 


must be admitted that many leading Muslim reli- 
gious institutions in India have been getting dona- 
tions from conservative Arab countries like Saudi 
A-abia which may tend to consolidate the position 
of the conservative Muslim leadership. This is a 
very unfortunate development as far as the Muslim 
masses ate concerned. The politics of religious 
identity would thus play a more prominent role 
pushing economic issues to the background. Now 
the Jamat-e-Islami too has.started playing a much 
greater role in Muslim politics than its numerical 
Strength would warrant. Its student wing has 


‘ specially become much more aggressive and is suc- 


ceeding in` attracting a large number of Muslim 
youth. Jamat-e-Islami is undoubtedly a fundamen- 


telist organisation and its ultimate aim (not imme- ' 


diate goal) is to establish a theocratic state which 
has been defined by its chief, Maulana Maududi, 
as a theo-democratic state (A.A. Engineer, The 
Islamic State, 1980). ; 

With the developing economic crisis in the coun- 
try the weaker sections, of which the Indian Muslims 
are an important ingredient, are bound to suffer 
more and more, economically and by way of com- 
munal and caste violence. And, as already pointed 
out, this would further strengthen the conservative 
tendency and politics of religious identity. 0 
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KeLNINKINY 
on 


Economic Options 


"P.C. JOSHI ` 


We have thus to do our own thinking, profiting by the example 
of others, but essentially trying to find a path for ourselves 
suited to our own conditions, 

—Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“The Basic Approach”, 
August 15, 1958. 


Although there have been certain common problems in the 
construction of industrial societies, the task remains a conti- 
_ nually changing one. ` 
—Barrington Moore Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy, 1966, p. 414. 


puss more than three decades since Indepen- 
dence, India’s economic history presents an 
interplay of contradicting patterns and processes. 
One can discover within each decade a cyclical 
pattern of growth and stagnation and optimism 
and pessimism, following each other almost with 
predictable regularity. i 


One can-also identify a broad pattern in the 


Q 
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oppositional elites. The periods of growth are 
periods when the inner contradictions ofthe politico- , 


-economic system are relegated to the background. 


The ruling elite is, therefore, able to reaffirm the 
‘unity of interests of all classes and social strata 
constituting the national society. Periods of stag- 
nation have, however, the opposite effect. They 
bring out into the open the inner cleavages with in 
the national society and the inner contradictions of 
the politico-economic'system. i 

Thus the periods of growth are utilised by the 
ruling elite to reaffirm the legitimacy of the politico- 
economic system. Periods of crisis, on the contrary, 
are utilised by the oppositional elites to question 
its legitimacy. It is also utilised by them to pose 
the question of an alternative system more consis- 
tert with the objective requirements of growth and 
development and with the subjective aspirations and 
expectations of the people. ; 

During ‘crisis’ situations the interpretation of 
the nature of the crisis has also conformed to two 
alternative patterns. The meaning of the crisis as 
ptojected by the ruling elite and the oppositional 
elizes has also conformed to two clearly identifi- 
ab.e patterns of ideoldgical divergence. According 
to the interpretation offered by the ruling elite, the 
basic health of the system is sound. The. crisis is, 
therefore, a transitory phenomenon caused mainly , 
by accidental factors, exogenous to the system. It 
is also argued that the economic malaise is world- 
wide and no single country can escape its con- 
secuences. The crisis-generating factors include, for 
instance, floods or drought or the price hike in 
energy sources or the stepping up of the defence 
budget. It is believed that thése factors would cease . 
to operate as crisis-resolving factors are activised. 
Th= latter include good weather, and easing of the 
energy crisis or of the threat to national security. 

Such a view also implies faith in the ultimate 
sel=-correcting powers of the system. Even those 
who do not believe in the efficacy of the self-correct- | 
ing mechanism, however, do not favour any major 
intervention from outside. In fact, many believe 


. thet too much (or wrong) intervention itself has 


in the past accentuated the crisis. They refer to 
such forms of intervention adopted in the past as 
price controls, licensing policies, nationalisation of 
banks and industrial units, wheat trade take-over, 
land and credit reform, etc. They recommend, there-., 
forz, only such minimum action as would restore 
the normal, efficient functioning of the system. 
Some find fault also with the economism, absent- 
eeism and indiscipline of the working classes or 
ther aggressive trade-unionism asa crisis-accentu- 
ating factor. : 

Large sections of the ruling elite are inclined by 
and large to distrust any ideology which tends to 
emphasise the structural roots of the crisis. Even 
when they refrain from boldly asserting an anti- 
structuralist point of view, influential sections of 
the ruling elite subscribe to it. 

Ia shafp contrast to the anti-structuralist view, 
the structuralist view tends to locate the source of 
the crisis within the ‘system’ rather than outside 
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crisis in the reform or change of the system. It 


views the crisis as a crisis of the ‘system’ and as a ' 


. generator of social forces questioning its legitimacy 
and destined to bring about a restructuring of the 
system. Some holding this point of view have a 
kind of fatalistic faith in spontaneity. They believe 
that the contradictions of the system themselves are 
bound to throw up the system-transforming forces. 
They are, therefore, convinced of the limited effec- 
tiveness if not futility of any “constructive” initia- 
tives to save the system. In their view, if at all any 
conscious intervention is desired, ithas to be of a 
type that exposes the ‘systemic’ roots of the crisis 
and educates the masses about the need for struc- 
tural change. But even the critics of the system 
have adopted the less arduous alternative of verbal 
exposure of its weaknesses through parliamentary 
institutions and forums. They have not given any 
serious thought to the issues of evolving strategies 
of changing the system in the desired direction by 
mobilisation of the people through: parliamentary 
as well as non-parliamentary institutions. 
also believe in the inevitable change of the system 
through the operation of natural processes. 


IT IS a curious paradox of recent history that two 
. widely divergent, indeed opposite, ideologies, one 


conformist and the other critical, have converged 
‘on one fundamental point: a worship of spontaneity 


Two decades ago, we could produce 


to the country’s industrial economy.. 
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conscious social intervention. ‘The supporters of the 
system and its critics are both turning into passive 
spectators of events in so far as they have sticcumb- 
éd to the paralysing influence of the myths and 
rationalisations they themselves have created. They 
even fail to grasp the obvious fact that neither the 
possibilities of the system (the conception of the 


ruling elite) nor its limits (the view of the critics) ` 


can be demonstrated except in the process of making 
the system work. 

Indeed, whether for stabilising or for changing 
the system, it is not enough that a critical minority 
is able to perceive on the basis of its intuition or its 
scientific knowledge that the system has possibilities 
or that it suffers from constraints. It is the common 
people, whose verdict finally counts, who have to 
be led towards the perception of possibilities or of 
the constraints of the system through their own 
experience. And there is no other way of carrying 
conviction to them except by fully and genuinely 
exhausting the possibilities of the system. 

' Indeed, the critics of the’ system in particular 


. Must see that there are no short-cuts to a social 


transformation. It must be remembered that a 
political elite alone cannot achieve a social trans- 
formation; it is the people alone who are the motive 
force of vast social and economic changes.‘ If the 
people have to move forward for their self-emanci- 
pation, it is necessary that the elite should be 
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accepted as a change-agent by the people. The self- 
activity.of the elite is no guarantee of the movement 
ofthe people.. From this point of view, the van- 
guard can be one or two steps ahead of the people, 
but it cannot afford to be a hundred steps ahead of 
them. The vanguard must take into account, 
therefore, the people’s own perception of the system. 
Even. during the colonial period, the constraints of 
the colonial system had to ‘be demonstrated to the 
people through a process which was both complex 
and long-drawn-out. Gandhi chose such symbols as 
salt and charkha to. heighten the self-education of 
the masses. Having'pùt the people on the path of 


perception of the limits of the system through their - 


own experiehce, Gandhi could give the ringing 
slogan: The satanic system which cannot be mended 
must ‘be ended! 

The process of mass education about the limits 
of the system striking roots in India in the post- 
colonial period is going to be far more painful, 
protracted and difficult than the process of mass 
perception of the limits of the colonial system. This 
is because the system which replaced the colonial 
system after India’s freedom from colonial rule has 
vast possibilities in spite of its formidable cons- 
traints: In view of this fact, it is obligatory for 
reformers and revolutionaries to remember that ‘‘no 
social system ever breaks down and can be replaced 
by another system until it has first developed and 
exhausted all of its productive potentialities”. ‘They 
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must also remember’that ‘men make their history 


‘ but they do not make it as ‘they please; they do not. 


make it under circumstances chosen by themselves but 
under circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past’. In this background, it 
is not one’s subjective desire. and will which alone 
cam bring about change in the economic system. 
The system exists and functions independently of 
the- will of-those who wish to change it. The laws 
of motion: of the system must, therefore, be under- 
stood before one tries to change it. 

In this background the supporters and the - critics 
of the system both need to ask themselves how-far 
they have really tried to understand the nature and 
dynamics of the system and to explore its possibi- 
lities and limits. 
terms of the compulsions of economic indepen- 
dence on the one hand and the needs and aspirations 
of the under-privıleged -masses on the other. And 
it should be said very bluntly that this is a task not 
for demagogues, dilettantes and lazy-bones; it.calls . 
for combining a high level of revolutionary fervour 
with technital expertise; a firm adherence : to princi- 
ples with the ability to operationalise them or to 
fight them out at the level of details. Such a task 
makes unprecedented demands on society’s innova- 
tive and organising“<ability and, above all, on its 
commitment to the scientific method. 


ONE has to give high weightage to the scientific 
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These. have-to ‘be explored in ° 


approach because the potential or lack of potential 
of a system are strictly empirical questions. They 
can be resolved only by a rigorously scientific study 
of concrete facts and not by reliance on the inner 
voice of charismatic leaders or the arbitrary judge- 
ments of party bosses and functionaries. It should 
-not be forgotten that societies which gave greater 
weight to sorcery than to science paid a very heavy 
price both in terms of human costs and ‘missed 
opportunities. For the surrender to arbitrariness in 
. decision-making resulted in restricting the range of 
choices and, therefore, in imposing harsher burdens 
on the people than was warranted by actual 
circumstances. ` : ! a 
Considered from an objective standpoint, neither 
the classical: capitalist..nor the classical socialist 
systems should serve as ideals to be followed by the 
Third World countries like India today. Classical 
capitalism, as is known, assumed the form ofa 
gigantic, elemental upheaval uprooting man from 
his traditional moorings in brutal and violent ways. 
Even though Marx regarded such uprooting.as a 


historical necessity for modern economic growth, . 


he was not unaware of its dehumanising and brutal- 
ising consequences. No doubt, classical socialism 
replaced capitalism with the promise of humanising 
the process of growth and development: But even 
socialism did not represent the full flowering of the 
idea. of development as a humane and conscious 
social process. Having struck its roots first in back- 
ward Russia or China, the socialist idea was vastly 
distorted and dehumanised under conditions of 
backwardness. Here the will’ of arbitrary.leaders 


rather than the widest human initiative became the 


prime mover of economic development and social 
change. : 

Economic. history of the socialist countries shows 
that backwardness inflicted its own penalties special- 
ly on those who were the first to rebel -against it. 
The war against backwardness had to be fought out 
by the pioneers within the constraints created by 


pÀ 


backwardness itself. i : 


It may be noted that during his last years ‘Stalin 


himself showed awareness of vast distortions and 
deviations of socialist thought and practice from 
the original socialist ideal. Stalin sharply criticised 
the tendency among his comrades of denying the 
objective character of “laws of science?” and of 
“the laws of political economy under socialism”. 
‘He called ita “profound error” to deny that “‘the 
‘laws of political economy reflect law-governed pro- 
cesses which operate independently of the will of 
‘man’’. He questioned those who believed that “in 
. view of the specific-role assigned to:‘Soviet State by 
history, the Soviet State and its leaders can abolish 
existing laws of political economy and can ‘form’ 
‘sand ‘create’ new laws”: (J.V. Stalin, Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the USSR). 

From this perspective Stalin questioned those 
‘who equated abolition of capitalism with abolition 
of commodity production itself. Or, further on, 
she criticised those who equated the elimination of 
capitalism with the elimination the very necessity of 
capital accumulation which even under socialism 
was the engine of economic development. 
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‘Ine developing countries today have.a lot to 


learn from the achievements as well as the errors’ 


and mistakes of the socialist countries. In predomi- 
nantly agrarian countries which are exposed to the 
challenge of: industrialisation, the same kinds of 
errors of voluntarism and economic romanticism 
have recurred as had led to disastrous consequences 
in the socialist countries. These errors must be 
noted and lessons drawn from them. 

In ‘this background India’s. choice to achieve 
development with social justice within a democratic 
framework is an audacious exercise without prece- 
dent in history. And this choice to find a humane 
solution to the economic problem has not yet been 
matched by an understanding of the full implications 


of this choice and the obligations that it involves’ for : 


all classes „of Indian society, In this context the 
question arises whether India’s choice of ‘system’ 
is eres considering the choice of her ambitious 
goals. `, 

All these questions require a consistently scienti- 
fic approach and harmful, consequences follow.in 


the absence of it. For instance, in formulating 


criteria for identifying economic systems or for 
suggesting changes in them a short-cut is sometimes 
adopted. There is no thorough examination of the 
performance of a particular system with reference 
to the needs of social development: in a definite 


historical phase, or to what a change in it would ` 


imply for them in the concrete conditions of a 


particular country. The very fact that certain ideo- - 


logical and institutional forms were the concomi- 
tants of the capitalist or socialist transition in 
developed countries seems enough to justify their 
adoption or choice by a developing country. In 
other words, the question must be posed: What are 
the essential ingredients of the socialist system and 
what are such non-essential elements which got 
associated with it under the stress of abnormal con- 
ditions but are not essential to it? ` 


IT MUST be stated very categorically that certain 


features which were associated with classical social- 
ism were neither the result of voluntary effort nor 
had the sanction of socialist theory. Special mention 
should be made here of the forcible elimination 
of the capitalist sector in industry, agriculture and 
trade. Special ‘mention must also be made of the 


~ ruthless elimination of the peasant economy through 


forced collectivisation. On the political plane one 
must'also take note of the later degeneration of the 
Leninist concept.of ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
into the Stalinist regime of naked terror over’ the 
proletariat. : ee 

It must be remembered that Russia under Lenin 
was eager to achieve the economic transition to 
socialism with the least disruption-of the productive 
apparatus and with minimum resort to coercion 


against one’s class enemies or against one’s own. 
class base and allies. It was, ‘however, forced to: 
adopt confiscatory and coercive measures’ partly ` 


under political compulsions beyond its control 
and partly under ultra-voluntaristic notions regard- 
ing economic policy. It is, therefore, wrong to con- 
sider such measures essential aspects of the socialist 
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It must be noted that over. the years in under- 
developed countries the socialist approach to the 
economic problem has come to be ‘mechanically 
equated with certain typés of structural changes 
(for. example, nationalisation of banks, large and 
key industries and trade in essential commodities). 
These may.at best be regarded as necessary but not 
sufficient conditions of socialist transformation in a 
backward country. The socialist approach has also 
come to be equated with centralistic administrative 


_ management of the economy and of adiministrative 


allocation of resources on the basis of priorities 
centrally established.: This approach has thus come 
to be equated with almost total distrust of the 
market mechanism. . 

Oscar Lange and many other economists of the 
socialist world drew attention to the mistaken’ 
identification of socialist economies with methods 
of the war economy. Citing a concrete case of the 
methods of war economy, Oscar Lange referred to 
compulsory deliveries by peasants of parts of their 
own produce to the state. Many socialists in Poland 
felt upset by the government’s programme. for 
abolishing such: deliveries. They feared that this 
implied giving up the socialist principle. They for- 
got that this practice was first introduced in Poland 
by the occupation army of Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Second, whom no one would regard as a champion 


VU -QD ALL VOOUMLLIGL GOpPewt VL WVYVIULOLIYJ wetwy Tres 
merely methods of war economy- necessary in, a 
revolutionary period of socialism (Oscar ’ Lange, 
Pavers in Economics and Sociology, 1970). - : 

' One’can in this’ context draw a distinction bet- 
ween the “primitive accumulation phase”’ of social- 


- ism where such centralist and bureacratic methods 


of management prevail and the “mature accumula- 
tion” phase of socialism where such methods are 
replaced by new methods based on the utilisation 
of =coriomic laws and economic stimuli. According 
to Oscar Lange, the index of transition to mature 
socialism is the substitution of methods of direct 
administrative intervention by those of .indirect 
intervention primarily based on economic means. 

Another profound error on the part of socialists 
is to equate socialist planning with total planning 
encompassing every detail of economic life. Here 
again Oscar Lange calls these primitive approaches 
to socialist planning characteristic of the early phase 
of socialism. In his view the socialist approach: to 
plenning is based on selective control at some strate- 
gic points of the economy ensuring (i) the division of 
the national income between accumulation ‘and-con- 
sumption, and (ii) the allocation of investment to 
the different branches of the economy. The first 
would determine the general rate of' economic 
growth and the second the direction of develop- 
ment. 3 gy 
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It may be noted that in many countries like India 
there has been a tendency on the part of socialists 
to suggest government intervention in every field of 
activity as a response to crisis situations. Thought- 
less expatision of the government sector and equa- 
tion of expanding central control with socialistic 
policy has done incalculable -harm to economic 
growth and mass welfare in many-developing ,coun- 
tries, i 

Attention must also be drawn. to another 
characteristic of socialist pattern of development in 
Russia and Eastern Europe which was imposed by 
the then historical situation. This developmental 
planning in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
was forced by circumstance to be autarchic and ul- 
tra-nationalistic. It was the economic model evolved 
under. conditions .of á closed economy which 
assumed not international- help and ‘cooperation 
but total hostility and subversion from the capitalist 
world. It may be asked how far the economic 
model of forced, break-neck speed ` industrialisation 
based on complete tightening of the belt and en- 
forcement of the Iron Curtain is valid for present- 
day underdeveloped countries like India. . 


Most socialists in developing countries seem to 
be mentally rooted; consciously or unconsciously, in 
the economic. ‘model of transition to socialism 
‘evolved under abnormal conditions’ prevailing bet- 
ween the First and the Second World Wars. This; 
„however, amounts to denying oneself the vast new 


opportunities offered to the ,déyeloping countries ` 


by new world conditions. Speaking more concretely, 
would it not be possible today to utilise the capita- 
list sector in industry, trade and agriculture, within 
an institutional’ framework .of saféguards ‘for the 
_ Masses, to a far greater extent than: was possible 

under the classical socialist pattern? Would it also 


not be possible within a framework of national: ' 


priorities and goals to utilise foreign aid and trade 
as an aid to resource mobilisation and technologi- 
gal development to a far’ greater -extent than: was 
“possible in Soviet Russia and East European coun- 
tries? No doubt such policy options can be imple- 
mented only by'a leadership whose political incor- 
ruptibility and commitment to economic indepen- 
dence and social justice are beyond question; which 
has the solid support of a strong mass movement; 
and which is determined to deal ruthlessly with the 
problem of conspicuous 
economic corruption and subversion of national 
goals and priorities by vested interests. No doubt 
success Of these policies presupposes a certain res- 
ponsiveness on the part of at least important and 
influential sections of the capitalist class to the 
‘national tasks. It also presupposes a certain imagi: 
nation and sensitiveness on the part of dynamic 
groups in the developed world to the massive ‘pro- 


blem of poverty and under-development in the - 


developing countries and a recognition of inter- 
national responsibility towards its solution. 

And yet past experience shows that there is no 
escape from trying-out these untried patterns, paths, 
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property (that is, capitalism) to ensure social justice; 
it does not legitimise the elimination of private 
property (that is, capitalism) itself. Moreover, it 


~Should not be overlooked that social justice, as 


Marx said, cannot transcend the economic condi- 
tions of the country. Further, economic realism 
dictates that if the forces of national capitalism are 
locked ‘up and not consciously directed into desir- 
able productive channels, they pose a bigger ‘threat 
by turning collaborationist or by seeking outlets 
in conspicuous, elitist consumption and mercantile 


and usurious modes of exploitation. The deliberate - 


exclusion of the capitalist sector from the process 
of national resources mobilisation also perpetuates 
dependence on foreign sources, thus putting national 
independence itself in jeopardy... 9s ao 
Finally, the peaceful road‘to social change in 
India would be a mirage if no distinction is .made 
between the productive and the parasitic sections of 
the propertied classes. Further, the ideal of collec- 
tive self-reliance among Asian countries and a 
International Economic Order based on inter- 
national mobilisation against poverty and under- 
development of former colonies and semicolonies. 
would also back substance’ without concrete -steps 
in this direction at all levels. . : i 
Does it mean then that the struggle for change in 
the ‘system’ should bé given up and possibilities 


for economic self-reliance and social justice should ` 


be explored within the limits of the emerging system 


that has been taking the place of the colonial. ` 


system? Does it mean then that the anti-structura- 
list view is fundamentally sound and the structuralist 
view emphasising structural change has to be, reject- 
ed? No. It neither means accepting the soundness 
of the anti-structuralist view nor does it mean giving 
up the ideological and political demarcation between’ 
the anti-structuralist and structuralist viewpoints. In 


‘other words, a scientific socialist can never give up’ 


the demarcation between the perspective of ‘regulat- 


ed capitalism’ (the anti-structuralist view) and of 


socialist transformation (the sfructuralist view). ° 
` At the Same time, the implications of our earlier’ 
formulation are two-fold. Firstly, the transition 
from a colonial and semi-feudal economy to a 
socialist one cannot be achieved in a'single leap. It 
has to, be achieved in stages. Secondly, in the first. 
stage, the historical tasks facing forces of ‘regulated, 
capitalism and forces of scientific socialism are to a 
large extent common. The dominance of coloniali 
and semi-feudal survivals is a common stumbling’ 
block on the path both of capitalist growth and of 
socialist transformation. The fight against this 
dominance benefits. both the capitalist and the. 
socialist forces. i : . 
How to win over the capitalist forces as allies in 
the struggle against economic and social backward- 
ness without surrendering the socialist future in the 
process of building a multi-class alliance for com- 
mon tasks? This is the. challenge which ‘faces 
scientific: socialists and which calls for creative and: 
innovative thinking. This question will, however, be’ 


examined in depth later. O , o 
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A.K. DAMODARAN 


HE last two hundred years can be, without dis- 
tancing oneself too much from accuracy, be re- 
garded as the age of ideology. The age of Enlighten- 
ment in Europe led to the trans-Atlantic revolutions 
at the end of the 18th century, echoes, of which can 
still be heard. down the corridors of history affecting: 
us in innumerable ways. The great 19th century 
ideologies were liberalism-cum-free enterprise and 
Tory paternalism with state control. It is, however, 
when internal idedlogies develop external capacity 
to influence other societies that they become analy- 
tically interesting. More powerful than these oppos- 
ing doctrines as agents of historical change in the 
19ta century were the linked ideologies of national- 
ism and self-determination, fulfilled in Europe at 
the end of the hundred years between Vienna and 
` Versailles. These were all exclusively European or 
at the most Atlantic phenomena. The rest of the 
world. had minute ideological reactions, protest 
movements and ineffectual escapades by gifted adven- 
‘tures, but the controlling ideology was the ideology 
of imperialism based on a pragmatic mixture of the 
civilising mission of the White Man and Christianity 
and. the-economic compulsions of domestic capitali- 
sm to seek overseas markets. . 
Qur modern age begins with the dissolution of an 
empire and the emergence of applied Marxism and 
‘ Lenin’s charismatic leadership. These, in turn, led to 
a counter idéology in the authoritarian movements 
of the period between the two Wars. The contem- 
porary ideological struggle became permanently 
énshrined in the literature which originated from 
the hopes and frustrations of the Spanish Civil 
War. Only afew years later we had a World War 
to solve the ideological problems of the age which 
necessarily became the. confused mixture of older 
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and newer motivations, dying imperialisms, aggress 
sive dictatorships and socialism on the defensive. 
Throughout the period between 1977 and 1970, 
very roughly, the dominant ideologies continued to 
be Marxism or its adversaries. This was the period 
when, under this clash at the surface of comparative-- 
ly simple world views, there came into being several 


: powerful sub-ideologies. The older medieval ideas 


which had once moved nations and laid waste cities 
and created new civilisations séemed to have been 


. forgotten except in a. few individual cases on the 


outer marches of European or European-inspired - 
civilisation. “Medieval ideology’ which is only im- 
precise language for religion seemed to have no 


-relevance at all for the technological world. 


It is against this background that the last five - 
years become so exciting in retrospect., The mere 
listing of the new problems which have come up dur- 
ing the short period would indicate a reassessment 


_ of the theoretical basis of all political systems by the 
_ people lucky enough, or condemned, to live under 


them. The one development which attracted most 


. atteation the during past few years is the resurgence 
.of Islamic fundamentalism in Iran, a non-Arab, 


non-Sunni state ~ with pronounced extra-Islamic 
cultural roots and nationalistic identity. Afghanis- 
tan is also important but less interesting because 
the revolution here was more conventional against 
a. traditional feudalism with Islamic sanctions but‘ 
having its power source in universally recognised eco- 
nomic and exploitative, feudal, realities. The phases 
of the Afghan Revolution were interesting in its 
initial extremism and later moderation under new 
leadership. Linked with the Iranian and Afghan 
developments in a rather tenuous manner through 
Islam are the changes in South Yemen and Libya. - 
Saudi Arabia is sui generis and offers little scope 

for analysis except as a beleaguered medieval. 
nation-state protected by the. highly contemporary 

realities of international finance and oil power. 

The resurgence of Islam ina popular and effec- 
tive manner, fully utilising modern technology’s: 
capacity for dissemination of ideas and organising . 
a photonegative image of the traditional dictator- 
ship is, of course, the most important development -. 
of the last five years, upsetting the calculations of | 


both super-powers, causing them embarassment and: : 


only now, very late in the day, giving them some” 
opportunity for exercising their power through con- - 
ventional manipulations of forces within the coun- 
tries concerned and between them. The ideological 
changes tentatively being explored in the Chinese | 
brand of Marxism‘ are, perhaps, of much greater ` 
import to the future of Asia and the world. The 
five years since the passing of Mao and Chou have’ 
shown basic reconsiderations of some of the great 
20th century re-enunciations of revolution. It is 
too early to say where all this is going to lead. But 
by abandoning the concept, of post-revolutionary 
class struggle and working out a strategy of 
modernisation based, as far as we can see, not only 
on the conventional European Marxist variants in 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia but, perhaps, even 


, in some capitalist states, the Chinese leadership has 


made it necessary for Marxists everywhere to Tê- 
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arrange, 11 NOU Giscara, some or tne premises. 1n1S 
is also the period when within Marxism, a new 
force has come up which resurrects the techniques 
of mass struggle developed during the pre-revolu- 
tionary period and rejected as not only unnecessary 
but counter-revolutionary during the period of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the state of the 
whole people. Then, developments in Poland can- 
not but have their reactions in the other socialist 
and in the Soviet Union itself. Thus, in a strictly 
analogous manher to the chdllenges- within-Islam, 


there come into being challenges within that other. 


equally powerful and organised ideology, Marxism. 
Even this does not complete the fascinating 
mosaic of modern ideological confusion. The liberal 
. democratic ideologies have also started to question 
.themselvés, each little significant part of the world- 


. wide -capitalist system trying to develop models 





either ‘based on economic realities or the political 
need for surviving in power through elections or 
through police-state methods. Leaving out the less 


‘Germany, France and Italy, a dissatisfaction with 
empirical solutions worked out within the system 
„after the Second World War. The return of mone- 
tarism and supply side economics as the solution 
for our present discontents in the Reagan revolu- 
tion amounts to much more than a mere change of 
policy; it is comparable in importance to the ‘New 
Deal of the thirties. The careful manoeuvring bet- 


ween alternative principal policies and strategies in. 


. The West Bengal Small Industries — 
. Corporation | 


“in the service of ‘the people 


. The role.of the W.B.S.I.C. in procuring ` 
essential raw materials for registered small! 
scale ‘industrial ‘units is now known to all. 

i But our untiring efforts in the development 
of.small industries are not confined to this 
field alone. The industrial estates run ‘by us ` 
constitute the first hope -of budding 
«entrepreneur. We have.undertaken a project 
to setup a few ‘small and medium 
‘industiies in each district in the public or 
joint-sector. The idea is to find-out new 
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respectable parts of the “Free World”, we see in the ` 
heartland of capitalism, the United States, Britain, | 
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the various socialist parties opposition ranging trom 
Nordic German Social Democracy to Italian Com- 
munism indicate an attempt within the capitalist 
world to do some fundamental rethinking on the 
basic tenets of Marxism in modern society. 
‘Ideology’ is an interesting and usefully ambigu- 
ous word. It would be salutary to remind ourselves 
of its origin. It was invented by a genius notable 
for great military and administrative achievements ` 
but ‘hardly for semantic originality, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The following three quotations from the 
Oxford Dictionary showed how this extremely use- ` 
ful word came into use in France. - 
1813 — J, Adams, “Napoleon ‘has lately invented a word 
which perio, expressed my opinion: He calls the. project 
ideology”. . t rt 
1827 — Scott: Ideology by which nickname the French ruler 
(Bonaparte) used to distinguish every species of theory 
which, resting in no respect upon the basis of self-interest — 
could be thought to prevail with none save hot-brained boys 
and crazed enthusiasts. 
1880 — Seeley: (Bonaparte). He (Napoleon) put aside the 
whole system of false and confused thinking which has 
reigned since 1792, and which he called ideology. 


What began thus as a rather pejorative reference 
to the lunatic fringe came over the. years to repre- 
sent any organised system of political thought and 
tactics which could be easily explained to the man 
in the street in terms which would be linked with 
his -personal self-interest. But vulgarisation does 
not by itself make ideas ideology. There must be a 
quality of prophetic passion — usually a.dead or 
dying angry old man rousing impatient youth to -a 
frenzy of militancy. The late 19th century and the 
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and the ideological pulis. 
for short periods do the two harmonise satisfac- 
torily. 
soon asin the Sino-Soviet relationship ‘or, at an 
‘entirely different level of importance, in the various 
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sociated with the origin of modern ideologies. All 
these ideologies one by one -have had the oppor- 
tunity of proving themselves in’ action when state 
power was captured by peaceful change, revolution 
or putsch. 

But in its most comprehensive sense, ideology in 
the modern world cannot be limited only to such 


` © organised systems with individual prophets and well- 


known books as manifestos of the new ideology. 
Nationalism, for instance, is perhaps —'a case can 
be made up to a point,— the most powerful con- 
temporary ideology of all. 
to speak of its European manifestation in the 19th 
century. This led to President Wilson’s fourteen 
points and the concrete expression of the right of 
self-determination of nationalities in the total disin- 


tegration of the. Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman 


Empires: The Tzarist Empire was transformed into 
the Soviet- Union with its own solution of the 
nationalities question. This strictly European 
phenomenon became a worldwide movement during 
the decolonisation phase of the Second World War. 
This is well known. What has not been so 
frequently noticed is the recurrence of sub-regional 
or sub-nationalistic ideologies of unexpected explo- 
sive force both in former metropolitan nation-states 
and the new colonies whose borders have been 
drawn with little respect for ethnic, linguistic, 


- cultural or religious realities. Even societies hitherto 


considered: integrated and cohesive: like Britain, 
France and some Scandinavian countries, are today 


`, facing internal sub-regional problems, demands for 


autonomy; in the newly-independent countries 
autonomy ‘easily escalates into secession. Nationa- 
lism is, therefore, a very contemporary ideology 
whose strength is strictly related to the multiplier 


effect in cultural consciousness encouraged and | 


exaggerated by the electronic media.. 
Most of the dilemmas and difficulties of modern 


politics arise from the convergence or divergence in’ 


specific individual cases between the nationalistic 
Only in rare cases and 


Discordant notes began to appear all too 


Arab attempts to form multistates. ‘Closely con- 
nected-with nationalism is the problem: of xenop- 
hobia which existed not far below the surface in the 
most urbane societies. and which assumed active 


‘political importance during periods of economic 


difficulty. We are seeing that today in Europe. - . 
Apart from nationalism, the other diluting event 
in the modern world which blunts the sharp edge of 


‘ideology is the important set of concepts vaguely 


described’ by a word with unpleasant association, 
geo-politics. It is a fact that a few North European 
political scientists in the early -20th century deve- 


loped a peculiar doctrine based upon the concept . 


that control of the Eurasian heartland leads to the 
mastery of the World Village. This led to all sorts 
of eccentric fringe theories which would not deserve 
to be remembered today if they had not been resur- 


rected during recent months in the wake. of the 
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Earlier, we had occasion ~ 
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theé>ries were modern American strategic doctrines 
bas2d upon the supremacy of naval forces over. land 
forzes, tenuous justification being the naval basis of ` 
the British Empire with its limited metropolitan 
land resources., It was this which made India the 
vital target area as well as jumping-off ground for 
most geo-political doctrines. Today, it is suggested: 
that’ these are still relevant, even though. in the 
century which has passed since these doctrines were 
discussed, air transport, nuclear “weaponry and ` 
intez-continental missiles have completely changed’ 
the degrees of vulnerability of any specific single 
point on the planet. ; 

In a most interesting study of the impact of 
mocern technology on the Asian. land mass, The 
-Nuclear Trap, Robert E. Walters has completely 
turzed the older conclusions about the Asian heart- 
lanz upside-down by shifting attention to the 

“Arctic Lake” across whose frozen expanses—very 
narrow indeed when compared with distances within 
the Continent of Asia—the great nuclear adversaries 
are confronting each other. A look at the map of the 
wor d with the North Pole at the possible epicentre 
of the future nuclear conflict would put India, ` 
Afriza and South America at the edge of the crisis. 
‘This is, of course, only one partial view, as partial 
and as justifiable as the fantasies of Mackinder; 
Sver Hedin, Haushofer and their successors.’ of. 
todey. 

Lee story of ideology cannot be exhausted by. the 
above’ list — democracy, socialism, nationalism; 
religions. fandamentalism and geopolitics — as we- 
in India know only too well. The one ideology 
which is supremely relevant in our pluralistic 
society — pluralistic in religion, language and levels 
of c2velopment —.is secularism. In a manner it 
can be explained away as a counter;ideology to 
religion. But that™is too thin and implausible a 
definition.. Secularism as projected in India isa 
wholly alternative culture, a way of thinking and 
being. - Even though we do not call it ideology, it 
is, thus, the most important single concept which 
has made the Republic of India a functioning 
nation-state during difficult times and enabled it to 
culttvate with fairly relaxed diplomacy the Muslim’ 
worki even during periods of actual physical con-- 
flicts with Pakistan.: These may be things of the 
past and we may be entering into a world of more 


_con=mporary problems but: secularism remains 


perhaps’ as important as this socialism in a very 
dilute, almost innocuous form which’ we have 
decided to adopt. 

Uaconnected with secularism — which is a purely 
locz. Indian doctrine necessitated by our immediate 
histcrical background — is the more general Third 


‘World ideology of mixed economy at ‘home and 


non-alignment abroad, representing a rejection of 
tote. commitment to either of the two opposing 
ideo_ogies in the Cold War. We, in the Third World, , 
are still-slowly, painfully working out our economic 
and political problems under the tremendous ' pres- 
sure of forces which. have their origin far beyond 
our borders. In sheer self-defence, thé :néwly deve- 
loping countries have developed a sort of ideology 
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‘and sometimes-even only quotable quotes, from our 
experience as nations struggling for independence 
and economic viability. 

- The. general ideological label for our situation 
would be non-alignment in external relations and a 
belief in both political and economic democracy 
simultaneously in domestic matters without totally 
accepting the assumptions of either ideological sys- 
tem. This is a fairly unsatisfactory definition but 
the situation is, jt must be admitted, extremely 
variable, confused and in many ways just’ messy. 
What is clear and clean about the non-alignment 
situation or the situation of the developing countries 
today is its refusal to take over without questioning 
the experiences of the Western industrialised world: 
wè insist on incorporating changes dictated by our. 
own. political, demographic and ecological environ- 
ment. >. 
_ Unfortunately, however, we are destined to re- 
define our societies and delimit the frontiers of 
our political philosophy in conditions of such excep- 
tional weakness and. vulnerability that the earlier 
certitudes of our freedom struggle seem to be no 
longer relevant; or are they so completely irrele- 
vant? Only in: the personality and philosophy of 

‘Gandhi in some of his ideas, in some of his moods 
and in‘some of his actions — not in the whole man 
~~ there: appears to be a faint possibility of an 
Indian solution. Even here, is that the proper way 
‘the problem should be formulated? Why should we 
„particularly be anxious about an Indian solution? 


` ‘Indu gives 


Uananı was MOST exclIMg ImMteuectuaNy woen ne 
found an Indian solution through devious non- 
Indian corridors of thought and experience. His 
Indianness was only one factor in a process shaped 
by the environment of the struggle, the character ` 
of his opponent and the specific strengths and weak- 
nesses of the societal forces he was attempting to 
energise and to discipline as and when necessary. 
In the most important contemporary problems of 
today, the problem of affluence versus poverty and 
the problems of defence and development, Gan- 
dhiji’s specific order of priorities is relevant toa 
degree, but there have been other ideas which could 
contribute to our fashioning an effective national 
consensus on these problems in today’s. attractive 
diversity of so many soft and softer options. Gan- 
dhiji wanted Europe to face Hitler with disarma- 


‘ment and Pacifism, even in India a stillborn propo: 


sition. : 

In England and in Europe in the thirties the Paci- 
fist measurement was a quaint fringe activity of 
intellectuals like Alduous Huxley who gloried in 
being ineffectual angels ina world dominated by 


‘men with faces like ‘‘a Meat-Trust’’. The idea of 


pacifism which the Gandhian legend ‘encouraged in 
the outside world even though it did not create it, 
was linked with the World Government dream. Just 
on the eve of the War came H.G. Wells’ noble tilt 
at {the windmills of War. He came out witha 
detailed plan of World Government while the War 
was only minutes away. The thirties, in fact, saw 
the culmination and the inevitable extinction of the 
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_ characteristically represented in figures like Lionel 


Curtis, Leonard Wolfe,.Norman Angel, the GBS 
of Major Barbara and H.G. Wells himself, the Perma- 


- nent Utopian. All this ended in the War: dead 


expectations led to new hopes and the United 
Nations. The first ten years after the end of the 
War saw the preoccupation with peace taking on a 
mass manifestation of almost’Gandhian proportions 


in Europe in the Nuclear Disarmament Campaign. 


That this was mixed up with the Capitalist-Com- 
munist schism, does not really diminish its ideologi- 
cal importance as the mass manifestation of man’s 
awareness of the new weapons of destruction and 


his anxiety to climate them. Bertrand Russell was. 
the moveiment’s patron saint. Our own Nehru wasa | 
powerful populariser of the same idea through state - 
action. It is interesting to see how, in spite of his - 


unusual capacity for growth and the absorption of 
new ideas into old age, Nehru continued to have as 
a part of his ideas and beliefs some of the political 
and social: ideas which were current in Edwardian 


England while ‘he was at school and inthe university. , 


An invincible faith in World Government.and the 
inevitability of the rule of lawii in the next genera- 
tion and the high priority to be giveri to self-deter- 


mination, all these ideas which were associated with . 


the establishment of the World Court and the 


' League of Nations and, in internal politics, Fabian 


socialism, left an imprint: on Nehru’s way of think- 
ing which resisted with a certain toughness newer 
ideas. This is, of course, nothing new. Most makers 


of history are the creatures of the history, oftheir” 


boyhood. Nehru is interesting because his anxiety 
for objectivity and his horror of intellectual and 
emotional crudities made him eschew rhetoric in his 


‘enunciation’ of some of these ideas which ‘had. 


already been outdated by the two wars and the 
technology explosion which had occurred during the 
forty years since his youth. Ve 

All the campaigns and the Fiacha ‘and the tragic 


` chorus provided by the newly independent countries 
led nowhere. There were partial Test Ban Treaties ` 


which resulted in a geometrical increase in the un- 


_ banned tests and. also the legitimation of all those 


who opted out of the Treaty and violated its spirit. 
There was the hon-proliferation arrangement which 
has resulted in uncontrolled vertical proliferation. 
In the beginning of the eighties, whether itis in 


Europe with its new nightmare of theatre nuclear _ 


warfare or in the Capitals of the two super-powers 
or in. humbler candidates for regional ‘importance 
like us, there isa common feeling of total helpless- 
ness on the problems of disarmament, whether 
nuclear or conventional. As of today, we are pass- 
ing through an interesting experience where the new 


` bright men in Washington-are giving up ambiguities | 


and shouting from the house-tops things which were 
only muttered in uncomfortable asides ally to ally 
or in deliberately underplayed signals to the adver- 
sary power. i 

In such a situation it-is necessary for us to think 
whether Gandhi‘could still be relevant, whether the 
discarded ideas of: mass action for peace which 
Gandhiji introduced to bring back communal 
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‘solve our problems. 


. fellow-citizens 


.our reach for any verse, mortal or immortal. 


to the Harijans could be revived. The ideology of 
Satyagraha was in many ways a convenient shelter. 
for non-participants, quasi-activists and the merely 
unemployed or unemployable. Its splendour in 
conception’ was tarnished in- execution because 
methods of recruitment were necessarily ‘lax and the 
human genius for self-deception was encouraged by 
such ‘saintly associations. . f 
This ideology too, one has to admit, our own 


‘specific Gandhian ideology, while it has its "relevance 


to all our problems i in the country today, would not 
Each generation has to fight. 
out its own struggles against its own new enemies 
of the earlier promise; Mao, knew this but in carry- 
ing it out, the fallible instruments he was given by 
history made a huge “‘shadow fall between the: con- 
ception and the reality”. That is why today in our 
generation, whether we are in the Third World cam- 
paigning for a new economic order in the world 
outside while not being equally sensitive to the 
injustices in our own societies, or whether we are 
the idealists of the affluent societies, the peace 


- marchers, the campus militants or the new European 


Nuclear Disarmament Campaigners, depending for 
the very- effectiveness of our revolt on the economic 
security guaranteed by the immoral activities of our 
— in both cases the easy moral choice 
seems so difficult. On moral and practical problems 
either of ideology or even in personal relations, we 
are destined to live always with indecision, faced 
“with a dusty answer’. The ‘intellectuals of the 
thirties could escape the dilemma by a rather.sdd 
and undesirably safe scepticism. ‘‘O Lord! help me 
‘my unbelief’? cried E.M.: Forster, not in agony so 
much as in complacency.: ‘A few years later when 
the bombings actually began, even then it was 


. difficult for the total identification with a state, an 


idea, ora myth as was possible in earlier- genera- ` 
tions. ` That is why when blamed for not writing 
splendid war poetry a la Rupert Brooke and Julian 


Grenfell, Cecil Day Lewis replied: 


“This is the logic of our times, - pU 
no subject for immortal verse, 

That we who lived by bonest dreams, 
defend the bad against the worse,” 


‘Today, forty years and Hiroshima, Che Guevara, 


_ Luther King, the Baader-Meinhoff gang and the 


Harijan burnings later, there is no subject within 
Prose 
prevails. The choices are more ambiguous, the 
dilemmas more agonising than ever-before: it is no 
longer enough to choose a system and/or an. 
ideclogy, whether it is secularism, parliamentary, ` 
democracy or socialism: éach prose hds its carefully 


_Veiled canker, each solution its carefully calibrated 


problem. The choice of a system is only. the begin- 
ming of many decisions, maty refusals, many sur- 
renders, so that, not infrequently, indecision itself 
‘Becomes a virtue. Compared: with: our obsession 
with non-critical choices for pur community or for 
the world, our happy genius in this. generation for 
prevarication, Nehru’s Hamlet-like attitude seems 
to be the very epriomig of philosophical self-confi- 
dence. O 
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rests on the 





IMAGINE 


There are 15 @ 
million bullock- 


carts in India. 

‘ Providing 
employment to an 
` &stimated 20 
million people, 
accounting for 
two-thirds of 
rural India’s 


transportation WAR 
' needs. And, 3 


embracing an 
investment of 
_ Fis. 3000 crores. 


THINK . 


A little innovative 
thinking and the 
_» bullock cart could 
more than double 

its load-carrying 

capacity, raise 
the overall animal 
output-to 4 
million horse- 
power, increase 





noulders of the 


the working life 


of the bullock. . 
And improve the 
well-being and 
standard of living 
of the cart owner 
—and the rural 
community at 
large. 

LOOK AHEAD 


Dunlop India 
pioneered the - 


3 modernisation of 


the bullock cart 
and helped 
develop improved 


- ADV equipment. 


Besides quality 
ADV tyres. Much 
more needs.to | 

be done. By 
Dunlop. By 
others. If only 
everybody put 
their shoulders to 
the wheels of the 
bullock cart. 
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Call wo DU 


Without Jails ? 


K.F. RUSTAMJI 


l I put this question to a police. 
officer, a friend of mine: ‘‘Can - 
we do without jails?” 

He looked at me ‘quizzically. I 
could read his thouglits. This 
fellow was quite sensible when he 
was with us but since the day he. 
became a public citizen, he has 
gone totally crazy. Aloud he said: 
“Imagine your having a doubt’ 
about jails. How can we run the: 
' administration without the fear. 
of jails?”’ 

“Since I have become a free 
man”, I said, “I have had a 
charice to examine our system 
and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that much of wnat we were 
taught to believe was wrong, , 
even quite false.” 

“But how can we control 
crime? What. are policemen meant, 
for except to send people to 
jail?” , 

I was surprised to hear him 
speak that way. But perhaps I 
too spoke that way till I had seen 
and studied jails. 

“When did you last see a jail?’’’ 
I asked him. 

‘In, the training saad I went 
round once”, he said. “That was 

several years ago.” 

“How would you like to spend 
your time in one? Have you seen 
who are the people in jail? They 
are the poor, the defenceless, the 
young. Very few of them need. to: 
be kept there even for the pro- 
tection of society. They are there’ 
because society likes to have an. 
unclassified garbage dump in’ 
which human beings can be cast 
and forgotten because they can’t 
find the paltry sum ee for 
bail.” 

‘The truth, is that the secrecy. 
that has enshrouded the present , 
system has made any_ proper 
analysis of its utility difficult. 
Yet thousands of politicians, 
many of them today in high 
office, have seen the inside of a 
jail but they continue to support , 
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of everyone’s mind there is a 
belief that the terror that a jail 
inspires is the one zactor which 
protects society, and which also 
keeps them in office. 


_ Even this 'is a faltacious argu- © 
ment. If jail did inspire terror, ’ 


would you have a steep rise in 
crine, dacoities -which make 


whole areas in the countryside -. 
difficult to live in? Would you - 
the massivé frauds and > 


have 
defalcations ‘practised in public 
utilities and banks? Would you 
have such widespreai' corruption 
that the whole process of govern- 
ment seems~*to stink to high 
heaven? The argument that jail 
inspires fear is true only the 
sense that it inspires terror in the 
weak and the defenceless. But to 
the criminal, jail is jasta resting 
place, a planning cell for future 
operations. 

Then there is the .argument 
that if administration in jail were 
improved — if they could root 
out the-brutality, the beating up 
and the knifings, the charas and 
opium, the constant endeavour 
to degrade and insult, the charges 
of corruption which have made 
Tihar a subject of never-ending 
enquiry — you would find that 
jails will be able to accomplish 
their true purpose of reformation 


. of the criminal. 


Here we are up against another 
fallacy. If we remove the brutal- 
ity, where will the rror come 
from? And-once we begin to be 
good to prisoners, suddenly an 
avalanche of Violence breaks out 
over the terror-stricken wardens. 
There is the classic czse of Attica. 
We have many examples of that 
in India. The plain truth is that 
it is brutality that is the basis of 
jail discipline. 

To reform the criminal, you 
need a proper enviroament inside 
and outside jail. Instde we find 
that men are herded together 
without any regarc for living 
space, they are corstantly inti- 
midated and beaten up by other 
inmates, ‘with the result that only 
the strongest and the most vio- 


_lent can come up and dominate 


over the others. At the under- 


‘trial. stage, they have no work, 


no exercise, no recreation. All 
that they can think about is how 


_ to make a living when they come 


society is not willing to accept 
back into its fold.. Therefore 
they make friends with criminals. 
who can help them when they: 
come out. Several of those who. 
come out are able to conceal 
their identities and to begin life 
again within the law: The man 
who finds it difficult to get a job 
goes to his criminal friend and 
becomes a part of his criminal, 
gang. The jail has not prevented 
crime: it has made him a crimi- 
nal. 

Then there is the- argument 
that if criminals are -removed 
from society and locked up in 
jail, society would be safe from 
their depredations and the world 
would be able to live’ in peace. 
The number of criminal repeaters 


_ in India is rather small. The num- 


ber of dangerous criminals. — 
psycopathic killers, murders, -pro- 
fessional robbers, burglars er 
compulsive rapists — would b 

very few. The number of those 
facing trial for murder, rape, 
robbery and all the: heinous 
offences would be large, owing 
to two causes. First, the inabi- 
lity of the poorest to get bail, 
and secondly, delay in trials. 
Release the whole lot oné day 


' and you would find no appreci- 


able effect on crime. Here ‘and 
there a crime may occur but it 
would be worth the saving in 
money — about Rs 8-10. crores 
per year. 

Yet I am not for a moment 
suggesting that all criminals, 
irrespective of their disposition, 
should be released. ‘There are 
desperate and dangerous. men 
who need to be put into high 
security prisons. The existing 
jails in half a dozen places could 
be modified for the purpose. The 
rest — the thieves, the ` pick- 
pokets, the professional burglars, 
the student who went wrong, the 
alcholic, can all be’ separated 
into sections and made to work 
— canals, frontier roads, facto- 
ries, farms. Whatif a few run 
away? That should not be an 
argument against giving them an 
open-air existence. 

For -the non-heinous crime 
under-trials, -the whole regimen 
of life should be different. It 
should be as cldse as possible to 
a good school with plenty of 
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some class-room lectures on sub- 
jects that have meaning in their 
lives.- Those that can work, or 
wish to take up a particular 
training and acquire skills, should 
be.allowed to do so. In any case, 
the number of under-trials can 
be drastically reduced by adopt- 
ing a package of measures. 

The real indictment of: the jail 
system is that it goes against 
millions of years of our origin and 
evolution in which woman has 
played a significant part in man’s 
life. 


' The.biggest strain on a human 


being in custody is to be deprived 
of the feel, the voice, the look of 
a woman. Closed up in a com- 
pletely dehumanised world, with- 
out the nearness of a woman 
whether. in home, factory or 
street, you are putting men in 


conditions which — steadily, 
imperceptibly — make living 
impossible. The man himself 


does not know what is happening. 
What he’ yearns for, he cannot 
even express. The, ache inside 
him for a woman’s touch, his 
mother’s voice, that girl’s glance 
— all these are the stuff he 
dreams about, till it becomes a 
rankling, hurting, compelling 
obsession... 
. It is surprising that those of us 
in the 20th century, even in the 
West, who consider sex: freedom 
desirable, cannot exténd even an 


elementary facility like a_ cinema ` 


film ‘to the man ‘who is in our 
custody and care. 


And the sex syndrome gets” 


linked up~ with tobacco, alcohol 
or whatever: he is addicted to. 
We could take the hard line and 
say that he does not deserve even 
the minimum amenities. But we 
are not talking about who deser- 
ves ‘what. We went to create 
conditions in: which a man can 
be saved from becoming a total 
misfit in society. Martha Learn 
her recent book Heartsounds 
‘describes how her . husband, a 
. reputed. doctor himself — when 
‘he was not able to get cigarettes 
after’ a heart attack — took to 
grubbing cigarette butts from the 
gutters. ; 


. And when a considerate 


warden thinks out a plan to help, - 


‘it takes the shape of an interview 
sor conjugal -visits.. What can a 
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Tevolted against. 


in an interview except to demean 
himself further in the eye of 
mother or partner? Does it help? 
Every man strives to hold him- 
self up as someone who did his 
best, did no harm, and was only 
wronged by others. We thrust 
him into a situation where he is 
only fit for tearful sympathy — 


-the family disgrace — who has 


got to be helped out of his pre- 
dicament for .the sake of the 
family name. That is exactly 
what most of the young have 
The agony of' 
each interview is that you want 
it, and you hate it when it is 
over, and for days your mind is 


troubled by what you have’ done, ` 


what society has.done to you, 
what you will do to get even with 
the world. 

In some progressive adminis- 
trations conjugal visits are per- 
mitted — under the notion that 


_ sex once a month’ is all that a- 


man needs from a woman, under 
the supzrvision of a warder. This 


is the sort of concession , which : 


men crave for and then detest. 


The reason why such changes ° 
„are not introduced in India are 
“not difficult to find. We do not 


want to make jail life bearable. 
Or we think we will be accused: 
in anonymous letters of profli-' 
gacy if we make such an indecent 


suggestion as conjugal visits for . 


convicts. 
None of the arguments for the 


retention of jails is tenable except |. 
one — that we have had them’: 

-for, all these years, the whole’ |- 
world has them, we cannot think | ` 


of anything safer, and we would 
not be able to make a change 
when we are holding the ASIAD 
and are short of funds. So all we 
can do-for the time being is to 
accept that it is possible to do 
without jails for the vast majo- 


- rity of persons inside, and we 


can organise a positive thrust 
towards reducing sentences, mak- 
ing bail more liberal, even taking 


_personal bonds as often as. pos- 


sible, and improving disposal of 
trial cases, thus bringing down 
the number in each jail to the 
designed capacity. 

And lastly, let us try and make , 
life bearable for those who are 
committed to our custody and 
care. (J . 
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¥ DALHOUSIE SQ 








In Banquet Rooms Eames 15to - 
1000 persons 
Or for a quiet and comfor- 
table stay in any of our .. 
~ 200 legendary rooms. 
Choice of 3 Restaurants — 
Continental, Chinese or 
Indian and a Night Club. 
a State Govt. Undertaking) 
1,2 &3 Old court House Street 


Calcu' 069. 
Phone: 23 2311/2337, vison 021-7573 
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é “MADE OF PURE BRASS a 





\@ EQUALS IMPORTED BRANDS — SILK-SOFT “KG” \ 
j@ CHOICE OF EXPORTERS OF , ._- ZIPPERS ARE THE 
<sEXCLUSIVE GARMENTS AND: MOST DURABLE AND’ 
LEATHER GOODS , 3). 7 ‘© EPERE ; 
WIDEST VARIETY OF PULLERS} | 
AND MESH. 01.2 * 272-8 
_@ EXTRA STRONG TAPES IN RAINBOW COLOURS ` , 
"e MADE WITH “Y.K.K." AND “NAEGELE” AUTOMATIC’. “x. 


MACHINERY IN INDIA'S ONLY INTEGRATED METALLIC: 
i ZIPPER PLANT. : 


MANUFACTURED E T 


APOLLO ZIPPER CO: PRIVATE LIMITED 


(Under Govt: of West Bengal Management): 

20, British Indian Stree?, Calcutta: a-700068 

Phone : 23-0553, Cable.: KaygeacayP:0: Box.No. 

Factory : 4. Robert Road. Dum Dum, Calcutta-7 ar Pian: 67-2043. 
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eas ees CURIE WwW 
Enhanced Rates of Interest on 


POST OFFICE 
 TIMEL DEPOSITS 


a should enhance. your interest 
| in this popular Savings scheme 


Fixed Deposits with the Post Office (known as SOTD 
now yield higher retum than eyer before. 


- Look at the revised rates effective from March 2, 1981. 
Incomparable —aren't they ? @ 


LE eae 


Ll year - 8,5°/,| Interest payable annually 
_4ayears- 9.5°/,| but calculated at half- ~ 
3.years-10.5°/, yearly rests. | 


Invest In The Best 


For further details, please contact: ` N 
w Any Post Office _ _ g Small Savings. Directorate 
a An’ Authorised Agent  (State- Government) l 
a District Savings Officer- w NSO Regional Office 

C/o Collectorate “> (Govt. of India) 


Or write to 


N NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANISATION 
12 peloiety Hills, Nagpur- ene 
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Pahadiya Fie: 
A Cry _ | 
in = 
Wilderness 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


p October last year, I made a tour of the jails in Santhal 

Parganas, Bihar. There are seven of them. In each one I 
came across prisoners who had been awaiting trial for five 
years or more, There were some who had been inside for as 
long „as ten years, without trial In each jail I tried to 
persuade the jailors to allow such prisoners to make a petition 
to the High Court or Supreme Court for a habeas corpus 
writ. None of them was willing to forward any such petition, 
Their reasons ranged from a fear of what the District Judge 
would say or their Inspector-General of Prisons would say 
to a feeling that the men were guilty and deserved to be inside, 

The last jail I visited was the Pakud Sub-Jail. By now I had 
become quite blase about prisoners awaiting trial for less than 
two or three years, a degeneration which was later to alarm 
me. I bad also become used to the sight ‘of men in leg-irons, 
to the sight of undertrials being employed outside jail walls 
doing domestic work for jailors and warders, So the sight of 
two youths in leg-irons drawing water from a well outside the 
jail did not, I confess, make much impression on me. 


Armed asI was with proper letters of introduction I was . 


received with alacrity and deference. Any information I 

- wanted was placed at my disposal. he names of prisoners, 
their case numbers, date of remand to jail, section” under 
which arrested, whether the case had started, if not, whether 
the case had been committed to sessions, and if not even that, 
whether the police had submitted the charge-sheet. 

The jalior being away in Bhagalpur on official work, the 
warders were in charge, and they spoke more freely than they 
could have done in the jailor’s presence. After some delibera- 
tion they said there were four boys in jail who, were quite 
innocent, They had been rotting inside for eight years. Could 
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Delhi? 

Once I showed interest in the matter the boys were produced 
before me. The two youths | had seen working‘ outside , the 
jai were among them. They were still in leg-irons. Between 
them and the warders, the facts began to emerge, supplemented 

“by documents. > i 


wey WOR wu Abe LuLu Guu 


- These boys were of the Pahadiya tribe. Kadra, Chamra, 


Jama and Jome. They belonged to the village of Madgama 
which is next door to the Radar Base of the IAF at Singarsi, 
in Pakud Sub-division. These boys had been arrested in 
November-December 1972 for the murder of a civilian driver- 
employee’ of the Air Force. They had beén committed, to 
sessions in July 1974 Their trial had been posted for August 
30. 1977, but it had not started then or at apy other time. It 
was not likely that the case would be taken up in the forese- 
eable future — there was no one outside to do Pujrvi for them 
(Peirvi is not translatable. It means to push, to cajole, to 
bribe). In all these eight years only once had they had a visitor; 
the cousin of one of them had come, in, May 1980, to give 
news about deaths in‘all their families, Even to that the boys 


had not reacted. Home had become too distant, too unreal: 


The jail staff kept insisting that the boys were innocent. 
Tnceed they were little boys when they came to jail. “They 
were little naked goat-herds, huzoor. It is in jaii that they 
learnt to wear clothes.” A prisoner who had been in jail then 
anc had returned in another case confirmed this. Dutta, I was 
told, had been a thorough nuisance. His wine ‘and women had 


- been tolerated. But when he set a hut on fire some men. beat 


him up He died the next day. When the. police came round, 
the villagers had 'pushed the boys forward..The older men told 
the boys, “You are too young to be kept in jail. If they catch 
any of us they will beat us and hang us. The police: will let 
you out and we will come to fetch you.” So the boys had gone 


along Following the same logic, the police had told the boys : 


to confess their guilt and then the magistrate would release 
them Chamra and Kadra had made some sort of a Statement, 
to a judicial magistrate. All this was by November.1972. Since 
thea no one had come to visit them and they had not been let 
out. They had stayed in jail. 

The next day the jailor returned from Bhagalpur. He had 
been posted to Pakud onlya few months ago. Upon taking 
charge he bad written to the I.G. Prisons and to the Assistant 
Sessions Judge, Pakud, to e eaire this case. There had been 
no reply. The idea of forwarding a writ petition to the Supreme 
Court did not appeal to him either. He was afraid of what his 


superiors would say; I warned him that I intended to press on - 


with the matter and added that it might be better for his posi- 
tior if he acted in the way I suggested but I could seé that he 
was not convinced. I might add that the Supreme Court has 
not insisted on prisoners’ positions being forwarded by jail 
authorities. But I could hardly tell prisoners, whom I could 
Only see in the presence of the jail staff, to smuggle -out their 
petitions! . ` 

From Pakud I returned to Dumka, my base in Santhal 
Parganas and the district headquarters where the District’ Court 
was situated. The easiest and nearest source of help was the 
Distict and Sessions Judge. He had seemed to be a kindly 
man When I was trying to get access to the jails be had told 
me that I was doing noble work. Although he could not give 
me any help he thought everyone ought to do so. Putting up 
cases for trials was entirely in his power so I expected to sort 
out this problem straightaway. i ; 

I was mistaken. The Judge was furious. He refused to let 
me sæ the records and refused to open the trial, “Go where 
you .ike, High Court, Supreme Court. I won’t take action. 
Why should I open this case?” 

“But they have been in jail for eight years!” ‘ 

“So what? Let them stay in jail. There are others who have 
been inside mych longer. This case will come up in due 
couce”. 

' Could I see their record? I 


was, as he knew, a research 


“Wo, I cannot show you the record You may be a research 


scholar, but you are making the judiciary cheap. I don’t like’ 


it at all’. . : 
Waen he repeated this statement, I protested that I was 


doinz no such thing — whatever it might mean. But Singh - 


, merely repeated his charge. oe 
I ted another tack. If he could nof show me the record’ I 
would certainly not insist. But could he tell me whom I should 
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approded (Or LUG Wevessary aULLIUTity lO ste ine recoras: ine 
Jugde paused. “it js not that I. cannot show you. Itis that I 
do not like to do so. I have the power. But I won’t show you.” 

This was obviously a dead end. Aftersome thought I said, 
“What will-you do if I come up in legal aid?” 

He would have to be satisfied that í was an advocate. Then I 
would have to apply for certified copies. “When they were 
arrested and all, I won’t show you”. 

I was intrigued by Singh’s attitude. A defence counsel has a 
right to know when his clients were arrested, when they were 
remanded, the contents of the FIR, the charge-sheet, and the 
ease diary which includes the evidence against them. How. 
could the Judge expect to withhold all this information from 
me? ; 
There was nothing I could do in Dumka now. The District . 

Judge bad spoken. The case would nor be taken up, and 
despite the fact that I was a research scholar and a lawyer, no 
one would show me the files, I had definitely become persona 
non grata After a very successful tour of the jails, I had “come 
down with a jolt. ` 

Dejected as I was, I was also beginning’ to burn with a slow 

anger. All through my trip, whenever I raised the problem of 
the long-term under-trials, I was to hear the remark, “Oh, but 
they like being in jail, Free board and lodging, no worries. 
They are quite happy here.” The anger I had contained then, 
the anger I had contained in the District Judge’s chamber, was 
beginning to rise up. 

The poor are another nation, another species to us. Hardly 
human. Should anyone of us be in danger of arrest, should 
our children be picked up-by the police, the club to which we 
belong would rally round, we would rush up to the High Court _ 
for anticipatory bail, to the Supreme Court under some Article 
of the Constitution, do everything in our power to keep out 
of the police station and the jail. If we don’t succeed and do 
land up in jail, our middle-class moneyed position earns us 
special privileges In the jails I visited I had seen this with my 
own eyes. There was even a convict whose food was sent 
from outside, from a lawyer's house. In his silk shirt and 
laundered white pyjamas, wearing a gold watch, he sat in the 
Jailor’s office and drank tea with us even though I was consi- 
dered to be the envoy of IG Prisons. The Pahadiya boys, on 
the other hand, did not merit even ordinary, human treatment. 
Unless J could do something about it they could stay in jail 
for another eight years. te ; 

Next morning I returned to Dhanbad to see if I could do 
anything from there. This was in mid-October. For days I 
thought over the possibilities of approaching the High Court or 
the Supreme Court How was it to be done? I: knew no lawyers 
at Patna, The Court itself was not known to be a liberal; 
innovative court. What would be my standing before the 
High Court as I had no power of attorney? My application 
was likely to be dismissed at the very outset oa this ground. 
Should {at all cross this barrier, where would I find the money 
to pay the court fees and to engage a senior? 

The prospect of going to the Supreme Court was less worry- 
ing. In 1975, [ had taken up a case to the Supreme Court on 
behalf of the tenants of some eleven hundred villages, in 
Akkalkna Tehsil-of Dhulia district, ia Maharashtra, who were 
challenging a Bombay High Court judgment giving their land- 
lords a higher putchase price. Initially the case was between 
the Maharashtra Government and the Chieftains that is, 
landlords, The tenants had to be impleaded along with the 
Maharashtra Government as co-appellants, and then their case 
had to be put forward. To the lawyer, P. Parameswara Rao, 
who had done this case for us, that is, the tenants, the Samiti 
(established to fight this battle) had given barely enough 
money to prepare the paper books and pay the court fees. 
Rao might be willing to help yet again, though this time I 
could not even: pay for the expenses. But where was I to get 
him the power `of attorney? I could see no way out of my 
dilemma The faces of the four boys, the words of the 

_ warders’— “Please write a strong letter, huzoor” — continued 
to plague me. :[ was beginning to fear that I had betrayed 
them as indeed had everyone else. 


AROUND the first week of November, the October number 
of the A// India Reporter, a premier law journal, reached me. 
I flipped through its pages ,as ‘usual looking for any case of 
interest, when my eyes fell upon Sunil Batra v the Delhi 
Administration IT (ATR 1980 SC 1579). My attention was 
rivetted by the opening paragraph of the Supreme Court 
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' yuagement: : 
“This writ petition originated, epistolary fashion, in a letter 
by a prisoner Batra, to a Judge of this Court (one of us) 
complaining of a brutal assault by a head warder on another 
prisoner, Prem Chand, Forms were forsaken since freedom 


was at stake and the letter was posted on the Bench to be - 


metamorphosed into a habeas corpus proceeding, and was 

judicially navigated with eclectic creativity, thanks to the 

humanist scholarship of Dr Y.S. Chitale as amicus curiae 
and the erudite passion for affirmative court action of Shri 

Soli Sorabjee, the learned Solicitor-general.’’ 

In plain English this meant that the Supreme Court had 
admitted a letter, written by a prisoner on behalf of another 
prisoner, and treated it as a habeas corpus writ petition. Hope 
at last.. The Pahadiya boys were in jail. Their freedom’ was 
at stake, and the Supreme Court might waive formalities in 
their case as well. In any case, I had nothing to lose by this 
attempt, and everything to gain. Inspired by the orders given 
by Bhagwati Court in the Hussainara case, and also by the fact 
that -Justice Bhagwati was the Chairman of the All-India 
Committee for Implementation of Legal Aid, I wrote a letter 
to him. I set out the facts of the case, date of arrest, date of 
committal, date posted for commencement of trial at sessions, 
as also the fact that the trial had not commenced till that day. 
I also mentioned that the boys were in leg-irons, gave their 
ages as given to me by the warders and added that most of 
them had by now lost their parents and guardians. I also 
added that the boys did not want bail as they could not afford 
the travel expenses of coming 50 miles to the Sessions Court 
by bus and jeep. I prayed for an immediate and day-to-day 
trial. In Bihar, where everything is different from the rest of 
India, the Criminal Procedure Code notwithstanding, sessions 
trials do not proceed from day-to-day. Knowing this I ‘made 
my prayer for a day-to-day trial. 

With a prayer to whichever God in the Hindu pantheon 
looks after the welfare of Bihar’s prisoners I mailed my enve- 
lope. Should this letter be admitted it would be the cheapest 
writ petition on record, Two rupees to the typist, thirtyfive 
paise to the post: office. ... 

On December 18, 1980, the daily papers arrived in the even- 
ing. The case of Kadra Pahadiya v. the: State of Bihar had 
made the front page in almost all the national and Bihar 
papers. The letter had come up before the Court of Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati. It had been admitted as a habeas corpus writ 
petition and tbe facts of the case as mentioned in my letter 
had been flashed by the press. Justice Bhagwati and Justice 
Sen had asked the Patna High Court to report on the matter 
to the Supreme Court. They had directed the Sessions Judge, 
Dumka, to take up the case immediately and hear it from day 
to day without interruption and then report to the Supreme 
Court. The Sessions Judge was also asked to explain how he 
could have forgotten that he had commenced hearing the 
case three years ago. The Court further directed that the four 
boys be provided with legal aid at State expense. 

The Supreme Court also passed strictures against the jail 
for putting the boysin leg-irons and for making them work 
outside the jail, even though they were only undertrials, The 
jailor of Pakud sub-jail was asked to explain why this had 
happened. 


But the Court went further than this. In 1979, sitting with _ 


different Judges on every occasion, Justice Bhagwati had heard 
the Hussainara case, This too was a case of undertrial prisoners 
languishing in jail for long periods. The Court had then direct- 
ed the Bihar Government to produce figures of under-trials in 
jail. The names of these four boys did not figure in that list. 
The Court therefore correctly guessed that in Bihar sessions 


committal prisoners (SCP) were not classified as under-trials ` 


and tben directed the Bihar Government to produce the figures 
of SCPs in jail over one year, 

The Supreme Court, if one may say so without committing 
lese majesty, had done a splendid job. Not only the Pahadiya 
boys but all others in the same boat should now benefit from 
(this writ petition. New vistas of hope and justice would be 
opened for hundreds of prisoners. ` 

With a tremendous sense of élation I returned to Dumka 
after the Christmas break. I found that the case had been 
posted for January 7 for framing of charges against the boys. 


For the case the boys were transferred from Pakud to ~ 


Dumka jail. When I met them they said, “You are our 
Mai-baap. We have no one else, please do the case for us.” 
As I was by no means a seasoned lawyer, I requested a. senior 
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yauualy 4, 1701, WUSU LUG Case Opened In Ine court ot the 
Sessions Judge, the accused were asked, as is the practice, if 
they had a lawyer. They -said yes, they did. Who was it? 
asked the Judge. Having forgotten. my name — if they.had 
ever caught on to it — they said <Didiji’. The District Judge 
looked bewildered until I stood up and owned that they were 
referring to me aad to my senior. The Judge, however, said 
that he‘had orders fronf Patna to give the ,best counsel to the 
boys and that he had appointed AC. This posed a bit of a 
problem for me. AC was undoubtedly a good defence lawyer 
and he was brilliant at cross-examination. But he was the 
only man in the Dumka Bar who had been displeased with me 
for opening up ‘the Pahadiya case and ruining the District 
Judge’s career prospects: The senior I had chosen retired; 
bert. But I stuck on and was eventually appointed as the 


junior (unpaid) of AC. This meant that I saw all the papers . 


and did the written work in the case. 

After the boys were charged under Sec, 302 IPC (culpable 
homicide amounting to murder), the Public Prosecutor asked 
for an adjournment of:three weeks to allow him time to send 
notices to witnesses, official and non-official. The case was, 
therefore, fixed for prosecution witnesses on February 2, 1981. 

On January 21, the Supreme Court passed another order 
in the Kadra Pohadiya case, directing the Sessions Judge to 
finish the case by February 15. Justice Bhagwati and Justice 
Bahrul Islam expressed their dissatisfaction with the explana- 
tion given by the District Judge for the non-disposal of the case 
for eight years. The Judges also expressed their deep sense of 
shock at the backlog of 18,133 SCPs. At that, this was an 
incomplete list. The figures from some jails were not yet 
available to the court. 

There were 29 witnesses in this case. (Indeed, the lawyers said 
this was probably why the case had been bypassed. Who wants 
the tedium of going through such a long trial?) Moreover, bet- 
ween February2 and February 15, there were just eleven work- 
ing days. So many witnesses to be examined, cross-examined, ar- 
guments'to be made from both sides and judgement to be given: 
it was a very tight schedule. In the event there was no problem, 





' them to bring a girl. 


letiers to everyone under the sun including the Home Secretary 
and the Inspector-General of Police, and despite the national 
coverage to the case, the police officer who investigated the case 
dic not appear in court. This is the usua! hold-up point, sut 
as the jupreme Court had ordered a day-to-day trial, which had 
to sonclude by February 15 (Sunday)there could be no adjourn- 
ments beyond that date. The doctor who conducted the post- 
mortem in Barrackpore Air Force Hospital had retired, and 
wes probably dead. Of the eight witnesses who turned up six 
were technical witnesses who were not concerned with the 
occurrence, — for example, the West Bengal policeman who 
received Dutta’s dead body and sent it for post-mortem, the 
constable who carried papers, and so on. Of the two men 
alleged to be eye-witnesses to the event only oné, Baijnath 
Sh=rma, turned up to give evidence. The other, Sushil Kumar, 
wes not traceable. Both belonged to the Military Engineering 
Serivce. 

The'story the prosecution had to tell was not one on which 
anyone could be convicted, leave alone procure a hanging for 
these boys The following was the Prosecution’s case: 

Dutta, a 35-year-old bachelor who was a driver with the Air 
Farce, was in the habit of going to Madgama for wine and 
wamen. He had kept two girls there, both sisters, and younger 
cousins of Kadra. To Pancbhin, the elder of the two, he paid 
ter rupees a month. To Jabrin he paid nothing, at least 


~ noz regularly. On the night tbat he was beaten up, Dutta, 


Shzrma and Sushil had met at the village and drunk about 
three bottles of mahua, a very strong liquor. Thereafter these 
three drunken men came upon the four accused. Dutta asked 
“Chhokri’’ says one account, “Sundari” 
says another. Yet another version says Dutta tried to grab 
their torch. All accounts say that when the boys refused to 
bring a girl/give up the torch, Dutta began to beat them. The 


` boys cried out for help. Other villagers rushed to their defence 


and started beating back;- Sushil and Sharma ran away and 


‘assumed that Dutta must have done the same — they did not 


lock’ for him. The boys went to one Malto, a Pahadiya 
labourer in Singarsi, who lived in Madgama, who told them to 
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carry him to his mess, There he lay through the cold winter 
night — this was the dead of winter and really cold in the 
forested hills. He was found next dawn by a man from the 
mess who saw his lying there when he went out to answer the 
call of nature. He was alive — the First Information Report 
is of hurt. Within a few hours he was lifted by helicopter to 
Barrackpore Air Force Hospital, Calcutta. On arrival he was 
declared dead — he died during the flight. The FIR was then 
altered to 302 IPC or-culpable homicide, amounting to murder. 

In his evidence before the court Baijnath Sharma -said that 
when the boys cried out for help other viilagers rushed there 


and began to beat all three of them. At that point he and . 


Sushil ran away. This meant that he could not really say who 
“killed” Dutta There was only the hear-say evidence ' of 
Malto who said that the boys came to him — he had heard 
rothing though only a hundred yards away — and told him 
what bad happened. Neither Malto nor Sharma could identify 
the accused. This is absolutely crucial for a charge to succeed. 
It is not enough to say X did this. There may be others named 
X. It has to be said that X did this and I see X here in the 
ock. ‘ 

The big plank of the case was the confessions, recorded 
before a Judicial Magistrate in November 1972 The Magistrate 
admitted that they were taken in Hindi, without ‘an interpreter. 
He had put down Chamra’s age as 20 years, that of Kadra as 
17 years. ` A 

Both the boys said that. when they refused to bring a girl, 
Dutta began to beat them and then they too beat him back. 
That’s all. Jabrin and Panchhin had also made statements to 
the Judicial Magistrate. Their ages were put by him as 17 and 
20 years. They said that Jome had told them about the fracas. 
During these eight years Jabrin had died, as had some other 
witnesses. Panchhin did not turn up to give evidence. 

Judicial confessions are evidence only against the person 
making them. If A says that he and B and C did X, that 
confession is not evidence against B and C. Moreover, a 
judicial confession has to be taken as a whole. One cannot 
select parts of it and reject the rest. On that premise the 
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they had said was that they had defended themselves wnen 
they had been attacked. . . i 

Moreover, if a judicial confession is retracted that is, denied, 
as these were, then no conviction can be given on its basis if 
it is not supported by independent evidence. Independent 
evidence there was none. The statements of the boys were at 
best evidence that Chamra and Kadra had defended them- 
selves against Dutta when he attacked them after making some 
highly insulting demands which would give grave provocation 
to any normal person. After retraction, there was no evidence 
whatsoever against the boys on any charge. : : 

After one adjournment to allow the Public Prosecutor to 
make one more abortive effort to locate the Investigating 
Police Officer, the Prosecution closed its evidence. No -exhibits 
were produced as there was no one to identify them. This was 
just- as well. The weapons with which Dutta was reported 
to have been killed were-a few small stones half the size of a 
child’s fist, and a couple of sticks aninch across in diameter, 
which would not kill a boy, leave alone a grown man. 

On February 12 the case was posted for argument. The 
Public Prosecutor said that on thé existing evidence he could 
not ask for a conviction. The defence therefore had hardly to 
say anything The case was closed and Saturday, February 
14, 1981, was fixed for judgment. Judgments are normally 
given in the late afternoon, Jast thing before the court rises. 
But when I reached the Bar room that morning around mid- 
day, having visited the jail for some other prisoners, I. found 
that the boys had been acquitted and returned to jail for 
their release procedure. i i 

I went back to the jail to find a new problem. As the boys 
had been acquitted, they were not entitled to fare-money from 
the jail The court had no funds for this purpose. Fortunately 
they had a little’ money, deposited for them in the jail when 
they had been arrested. Any other under-trial in this position 
would end up travelling without ticket. i 


A FAIRY TALE would end here. The boys would go. to 


the hills, I would go home and we would all live happily there- | 


. 
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asked them if Jabrin and Panchhin were really younger than 
Kadra. Yes, they said, they were. I was thoroughly mysti- 
fied. Kadra, did not look much over 20 years old_ He would 
have been around twelve then. How could his younger cousins 
be the mistresses of a grown man three times their age? It was 
possible of course that everyone had lied to me about the 
extreme youth of the boys The jail records were not 
dependable. In 1981, the Dumka Jail register noted their ages 
as between 18-24 — and this is the jail Superintendent's esti- 
mate. In Bhagalpur Jail where they spent some time in 1973, 
Jome said his age was put down as 13. In Pakud when they 
first went in 1972 their ages were put down as between 18-24. 
Thus in the eight years the boys had not grown at all! To my 
eyes they looked young, in late teens or early twenties, They 
had not lied to me so far. What was the answer to this tangle? 


Moreover, eight yearsin jail without trial is a pretty long ` 


period. Surely it violated one’s right to live, as guaranteed by 
Article 21 ofthe Constitution. At least an attempt could be 
made to claim compensation from the Bihar Government. If 
the boys were as young as it was claimed it should go some 
way to help the action for compensation. The District Judge 
had rejected our application for dental and bone ossificatio) 
tests to determine their ages. I would now have to take them 
to Dhanbad for those. Before the boys boarded their bus I 
asked them to return next Saturday when I would take them 

. home with me. I would meet them in court, a place they 
knew well by now. They knew how to get home. A bus to 
Amlapada, stay the night at their money-lender’s — Chandu 
Sah by name — and walk 21 kilometres into the hills to their 
Village, Madgama. 

A week later the boys returned. From Amlapada they got 
a lift ina truck going near the base at Rs 3 per head, so that 
they reached home the same evening. They. had been received 
with open arms and feted. Everyone wanted to know how 
they had got out. “There is one Didiji, she got us out”. That 
was all they knew, and that was gaod enough. A week later, 
when they wanted to return, they were at first refused permis- 
sion; their friends and relatives were afraid they would be put 
away again — this was indeed why no one had visited them 
in eight years. ‘oa 

«But we said Didiji had called us and then they said in that 
case you must go”. With borrowed clothes and borrowed 
money, with two cloth bags between them, the boys had re- 
turned to Dumka. nits Boy FR 

The Dhanbad visit which lasted about four days went as 
planned. Their hip and elbow X-rays were taken and they 
were taken round the town I asked if they wanted to go on 
their own to the market just dowa the road. But they said they 

. were afraid of the trucks.: “Jame does not even remember to 
get out of their way”, said Jama, their natural leader, Our 
school-going pari-time servant boy, bemused as he was by 
them, took them to see a free cinema show, the first they had 
seen in their lives, What they really wanted to see was the 
railway station and then they were content. 

In between all this there was time to chat with them. The 
more I saw of them the more [ trusted them to tell the truth. 
They stil! insisted that Panchhin and Jabrin were Kadra’s 
younger cousins, and that they had been kept by Dutta. 

When the boys returned they found that Panchhin was now 
being kept by Hussain, chowkidar at Singarsi. Two nights 


later the boys called a meeting of the village. To the assembl-. 


ed villagers they put one question They had lost eight years 
of their lives because Dutta had been misusing and abusing 
the village and its girls. Was the same situation to continue? 
Next time there was trouble, the police would make a bee-line 
for them. Were they to spend the rest of their lives in jail? , 

Their question was not answered. Panchhin's parents were 
interested in the status quo — they lived off her. The rest of 
the village was divided in two camps, the younger ones were 
with the boys, the eldérs were for keeping quiet. { 

The boys were really worried, From experience I knew that 
their worry-was not ill-founded. Life in jail might have left 
them ignorant of many things, but so far as the behaviour 
of our law enforcement machinery was concerned they knew 
a good deal. ` 


After some thought I said that I would visit them in a few 


weeks and see if I could help. I thought they needed help on 
two fronts. Stopping abuse'of village girls which could lead 
to ugly situations was one. The other was getting them some 
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righs; I was sheltering behind the politics of privilege, or at 
least. patronage. 

TEs X-rays came in after the boys had left, The radiologist 
expl-ined them to me “You understand, in a court of law we 
play very safe. We put people between a twenty-year range, 
But f you are asking. me to say how I assess their ages after 
so many years in practice, I would be much more precise”. I 
assuced him that I would be quite happy with the informal 
assessment, Chamra he placed between 18-19; Kadra and 
Jome between 19-21. Jama was probably around 22-24. This 


‘is wkat the boys had said. Jama was the eldest; Chamra the 


yourzest, 


FRCM Dhanbad to Dumka and from Dumka to Amlapada 
by bas At Amlapada I was lucky to get a jeep going to 
Amezlla, the little market place next door to the camp. The 
own-r-driver who was also a shop-keeper and a money-lender, 
was worried about me, Where would I stay? Would the Base 
authorities let me pass through their area? Madgama was on 
the cther side. The sun was about to set, and an untimely 
rain — it was mid-March — threatened to drench us. Finally 
he szid he would take-me to the main gate and wait till I knew 
I wauld be allowed through. He would return on two con- 
secu ive mornings and wait for IS minutes for me at the gate. 
Nornally he would come as far as Amtalla and return. 

Emering the Duty Room at the Main Gate was like entering 
anofher world. Crisply polite, efficient, straight-forward. It 
took about seven minutes for them to get through to their 
officer who spoke to me for a few seconds and said I could 
passthrough. No pass needed. Two off-duty men who were 
lounging around not having much to do in the wilderness 
stopsed an outgoing truck and cajoled the contractor to take 
me © the other side of the base. On the way they too kept 
sayicg, “But where will you stay? What will you eat?’ They 
were apologetic that they had no guest room in their mess — 
and they were obviously too junior to think of approaching 
the mp brass. : 

TE truck took us right to the end of the metalled road, 
where the dirt track began. I offered to continue on my‘ way 
alons, After all they had said that Madgama was straight 
dow: the path. But the two young men said that the least 
they-could do was to take me to the village. It was divided in 
three tolas or bastis, that is, settlements, all at different levels on 
the hillside, It was just as well that they did come — from the 
cour- proceedings I had thought Madgama to be a mile or so 
awaz. I would have walked right past it, within a hundred 
yards of leaving the Base! ; 

TL2 middle basti was just off the track. As we walked up to 
it ors of the young men called out to one Somia, whom they 
knev. He came out of the small cluster of low huts and asked 
us ic. He had heard about my impending visit. As I walked 
into zhe small enclosure I noticed that two huts opened into it; 
two Dthers backed away from it. All four were surrounded by a 
fenc= of wooden spikes and tightly woven grass, meant to keep 
out volves, foxes and bears. Somia set us down on the two 
strimg cots in his hut and set off to call the boys. That took 
som: time. None of them lived in this tola. Two lived up and 
one ived down. Chamra had gone. across to the next village, 
to h3 brother, The young men waited for a while. They knew 
Huszain. He had a wife and four kids in the camp. They did 
not znow about Panchin. Aftera while they left before’ the 
rain zould get even heavier. : 

Scme more time passed and Jama and’ Kadra- turned up. 
Ther had all fallen prey to malaria.-Jome was ‘still ill and 
Chamra was too far away. Both would come in the morning. 
Then the boys set about getting a meal for me. Dal of runner 
bears, rice and banana curry. Some children came and sat in 
the Ent but they knew no Hindi. A drunk, in uniform overalls 
grutby with dirt or grease, reeled into the enclosure, and into 
the Ent. Too drunk to notice mein the dim light, he ‘sat on 


-the foor and jabbered in Pahadiya and Hindi. “The trouble 


with_us is that people are too easy about our girls and we 
don? stop them.”. After about five minutes his eyes shifted 
until they fell on my feet, only a couple of feet away from him. 
The >00r man was dumb-founded. Lifting his hands he made 
a curious gesture, at ‘once ‘a‘ greeting, an apology, and a 
slapping of the forehead as if to say, “Oh my lord, what have 
we Ezre!"? What indeed! He,was a labourer, employed at the 
base Although a Pahadiya he came from another part of the 
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him, In fact, Hussain was in Panchhin’s hut right then. 
Panchliin was next door. Did I, want to see Hussain? I said 
no, since I wanted to see Hussain’s face by daylight and his 
reactions. But the Pahadiya was quite cunning. Before he left 
he called out sharp and clear, “Hussainbhai, give me a biri”. 
Hussain replied that he did not have one? That was enough. 
It established Hussain’s presence in the ‘village. 
Next morning I came out of the hut to find that the sky had 
cleared. The fresh mountain air had become even cleaner with 
.- the rain, In the sparkling sunshine some twenty Pahadiya boys 
satin the enclosure, laughing and chatting. To one side sat 
, Jome and Chamra, grinning shyly. Jama and Kadra had gone 
~Off to fetch tea for me, from the canteen. After some small 
talk (most followed Hindi and a few spoke it) I turned the 
conversation to Hussain, Was he still there? Yes, he was 
Did I want to talk to him? Indeed I did. Someone went round 
the huts which faced away from us to call: him. Hussain soon 
came out.: A slim grey-hajred cheeky man in his mid-thirties 
- — thirty-seven, he told me later. 
Hussain was a bit surprised to see me and taken aback to 
: learn that I had been in the village for the night. But he 
recovered in no time at all. If only he had known that I was 
‘there he would have arranged dinner for me, I pointed out 
that I was not his guest. I had come to see the boys. An hour- 
long conversation followed in which the other Pahadiya boys 
took part whenever they were specifically invited. My four 
boys dropped an occasional comment whenever they felt 
moved to do so. . ' 
My first qustion was, how come he, an employee of the 
Base, stayed outside its limits? “The fact is, I come here to 
drink and sometimes 1 stay over.” “That is not true. You keep 
this girl Panchhin’’ He did not deny it. One of the young men 
r said that they had no objection to outsiders marrying their 
, girls, The daughter of one Pahadiya man — he happened to be 
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would leave this girl when he went away. Hussain was from 
Darbhanga district in North Bihar. He had initially been 
posted in Bengal. He had come here'on a mutual transfer 
because Singarsi was nearer home. He had come to Singarsi 
after Dutta’s death, but he knew all about it : 

Before I go any further, I must make one’ point clear, My 
interest in Hussain’s affairs was not moralistic. I was concern- 
ed because a.similar situation had led to violence and to the 
incarceration of four innocent youngsters in jail for eight long 
years. Had the situation not created ugly tensions I would not, 
have dreamt of interfering in any way. 

It was accepted by all present that one faction of the village 
did not approve of the exploitation of their girls by outsiders, 
Hussain agreed that if someone treated a girl in his village as’ 
he treated Pancbhin, he and his co-villagers would beat the 
man to pulp. In that case how did he expect the Pahadiyas to 
take his behaviour lying down? Didn’t he fear for his life? He 
had been with Pancbhin for five years now. Why 
marry her and obviate all trouble? ' 

Hussain said he would not marry Panchhin because she was 
a prostitute. The crowd began to look quite tense. In that: 
case leave her, said I. That was male ethics all the world over. 
The prostitute was bad, not the men who went to her, not the 
man who drove her to prostitution. But Hussain would not do 
that either. He came out with a series of reasons for his 
behaviour, some of them contradictory, all of them interesting, 

He kept Panchhin because he loved her. He kept her to 
prevent the village morals from being ruined, to’ keep other 
girls from being exploited, to stop other men from the camp 
from coming there. Later he added that he was not the only. 
man who kept a Pahadiya girl. He reeled off the names of 
some dozen men: mechanics, drivers, labourers,’ pump opera- 
tors, chowkidars at the Base who kept girls in a chain of 


villages around Singarsi. There was even one who ran away. 
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when a girl got pregnant. 
Hussain had told me that his ‘salary was around Rs 400 
per month. He would have me believe that he spent Rs 200 


out'of it on Panchhin. The two huts that backed away from - 


the enclosure belonged to her and her parents, one each. He 
had got her brother a job in the canteen, said Hussain, and he 
had also built the huts. 

What would happen to the girlif he was transferred? For 
one thing ‘he could -not be transferred. But if he was he would 
sent his family to Darbhanga, marry Panchhin and. take her 
along, This was obviously a pack of lies. 

I began to lose patience with Hussain. I told him he was a 
very wicked man who kept faith with no one. Did he not at 
least fear for his own safety? To this his reply was that no one 


minded his being’ there, only the four ‘boys, who had just 


returned home He had educated the village, taught them 
how to talk, how to-dress, how to behave. 
a lot. Besides, should he leave Panchhin, the villagers would 
drive her out. I should ask them. F did, and found that he 
was right. They saw the girl as the bad one, and not her 
parents,’ The parents were there. To their shifty faces it 
was said that they lived off the girl and yet the village would 
keep them and drive out the daughter — more male ethics! 

Hussain generally did not fight a point, but I began to 
feel that he felt quite secure and beyond official retribution. 
My veiled threat to go right up to the top made little .impres- 
sion upon him though he was keen to impress upon the village 
that he would play host to me. 

My final question was’ about Panchhin. How old was she? 


Hussain said she was about eighteen. Did he know what he. 


was saying? Had she been Dutta’s mistress when she was 
eight or nine years old? Yes, that was the case. Where was 
she now? She was in the but, with a ston,achache — she had 
had it for three days — “Jast night she cried so much she 
would not let me sleep”, he added. No, he had not taken her 
to the Base Hospital — her father would give her some herbs. 
Why had not the father done that already? “He: won’t, unless 
T give him. the permission” was the callous reply. I could 
cheerfully have wrung his neck that moment. - 
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They. owed him. 


at Loktak, Baira Siul, Saial 


After several calls, when Panchhin did not emerge, [ went 
round to her hut. A young girl, looking comely despite the 
lines etched on her face, by fever and ‘pain, lay on a string 
cot, hardly able to open her eyes. Her pale oval face was 
beaded with sweat. Illness makes one look older. She really 
was as young as everyone said she was.. As I looked at that 
young girl, exploited by all comers, including her parents, I 
thought of all the nine-year-olds L saw around me, rich and 
poct, studying, playing or even working, Quite unbidden, an 
old Marathi saying came to my mind. If one is punished by 
the king, thrashed by the rains or beaten by one’s parents, 
where shall one go to complain? 

After tea the four boys set out with me for the Base. 
Hussain accompanied’ us. Immediately the boys began to lag 
behind! At the Office block Hussain offered to come in and 
get ne an appointment with the Commanding Officer, I shook 
him off brusquely saying I would manage for myself. 


AFTER the anarchy, rudeness and endless delays in what 
passes for administration in Bihar, I was very happy to be in 
the world of the Armed Forces an efficient, polite, swift-” 
acting universe, with a feeling of cleanness and honesty. At 
the >ase I met the acting Commanding Officer of the Air Force 
and the Commanding Officer of the Military Engineering: 
Service The latter maintain the roads,buildings, waterworks, 
eleccrical lines in a military establishment, While Dutta had 
been an Air Force man, the others had been MES men. So 
was Hussain. So were the others he had mentioned, All were 
civilians. 

Fom both my conversations I confirmed that the men who 
frequented the village were non-combatant employees. They 
were recruited through, the local employment exchange and 
were virtually non-transferable. They could only be transferred 
on a mutual basis, or on ‘compassionate grounds. They had 
no confidential record, so they could not be dismissed. There 
were a few particularly obnoxious men and the officer would 
be glad to be rid of them. One of them was Hussain. He had- 
allowed his young son to die of diarrhoea instead of bringing) 
him to the Hospital, He lived with this girl and said that iti 
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liquor. vt 
There was no way to contro! the visits of the men to the 

villages around them; drink was plentiful and the girls were 
easy to obtain. Short of creating a wall around the camp 
nothing could be done. , 

It seemed pretty obvious that these officers could,not rid 
the villages of its cancer, which would create conditions of 
peace and security within the village, by preventing another 
Dutta-like incident. My second and more limited option was to 
try for job for the boys within the basic irritant, but it would 
protect them from the police a little. : i 

Even here the officers would no} promise me anything. The 
MES had no jobs for unkilled lajour at the moment, though 
some 30-40 hands were needed. Vacancies were first filled from 
surplus labour from other stations. If there was no surplus 
then the vacancies were cleared for local recruitment, through 
the employment exchange, who would then send names for 
interviews. The whole process cost money. Money equals bribe. 
Bribe to the officers for registering the names and bribe for 
sponsoring one’s name. It came to some Rs 500—there was of 
course no guarantee that at the end of the process one would 
get the job. > an 

The officer and I looked at each other wordlessly. Both he 
and I knew our Bihar. The boys did not have Rs 50: between 
them, but that would cut no ice with the exchange!. The officer 
‘suggested that I should go to Patna to move the ‘high’ autho- 
rities in the Labour Department to look after the’ registration 
part of it. Then I would have to get the Eastern Command of 
MES to declare that there were 30-40 unskilled labourers’ jobs 
to be filled at Singarsi and also throw them open for recruit- 


ment locally. Thereafter the boys would have to be sent for, 


the interviews, Another hurdle to be ‚crossed with Patna’s 
help. Transfers of the misbehaving non-combatant Class IV 
men seemed beyond even divine powers, ; 

now I was beginning to feel very envious of Cinderella. 
She had plenty of problems, true, but she also had her fairy 
godmother, and the godmother had her majic wand! 
Normally one would drop investigations at this point, But 
I was in a special position, Rightly or wrongly, I felt that I 
had a moral responsibility for the boys, which would ‘not be 
executed until I had tried all possible venues of ensuring their 
security. 

- So, after a very pleasant-family lunch with a squadron leader 
and his family, and having left blank postcards addressed to 
me with the boys, í took a lift in a military truck going to 
Pakud, This would leave me at the junction of the military 
road with the main road. The -truck would go north. My 
route lay south to Amlapada which was just one kilometre 

away, and from there to Dumka. . 
` I spent six hours waiting for that bus at Amlapada. It never 
“came. After a night under the hospitable Chandu Sah’s roof I 
caught a bus next morning. I was back in the civilian world, 
in Bihar, with a vengeance. eee 
At Patna I went to the Labour Minister, Yogeshwar Prasad 

Yogesh. An affable young man, he proved surprisingly easy 
of access. Apart from being an MLA from Dhanbad, he 
also happened to have been at college „with me, a fact that he 
remembered despite his high station. He asked me to write 
down an application on behalf of the boys, which he got 
typed by his office, and said that someone would be sent to 
Dumka to register the boys. Good, I thought, that will protect 
them. He also promised to get the boys’ names sent up when 
the Singarsi jobs were advertised ï gave the application to 
his Private Secretary who would give it to the Special Secre- 
tary, Labour, who would deal with the Ministerial directions 
noted on it. 


THE NEXT STEP was Delhi, to get the vacancies cleared for 
local recruitment I also wanted to make doubly-trebly sure 
that the Class IV civilian employees of the Army were non- 
transferable, regardless of their misbehaviour, In my quest I 
went up to Air Chief Marshal Latif and to Lt-General Sharma 
of the MES. Both gentlemen gave me generously of their time 
and listened to me courteously. From both I drew a blank, 
however. Neither really took the problenr seriously. Noting 
my evident distress, one of them pointed out that if Panchhin 
was being exploited'by her parents, then if Hussain went they 
would find another man.’ This was’ probably true, But what of 
the resentment of the villagé which might lead to another 


violent episode, and the probable danger to the boys? I truly ` 
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away, and they were too much the men of the world, and too 
efficient as managers of men to take any of this seriously. 

Indeed, as I talked to man after man in and out of the For- 
ces, in different walks of life, I began to lose heart, to stop 
believing in what I was saying even as l was saying it. It all 
seemed to matter so little, mean so little. At least to us. 1 
doubt whether the boys would have shared this high-sounding, 
philosophical, “all is Maya” attitude. - : 

How should one look upon this saga? Is it a success story, 
or a tale of failure? How a given set of events should be regar- | 
ded depends upon the motives behind them, or the expecta-' 
tions held from them. In such a complex series of events-the 
motives and the expectations are just as complex. if one looks 
upon it asa research enterprise, then the Pahadiya case has 
been a thumping success. Y have collected quantities of data 
and any amount of information, with which I can work for 
the next couple of years, If it is seen as an endeavour to get 
four boys their right*o proper trial, as given by the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Constitution and by Hussainara, then 
again the case has been wildly successful. The boys:have not 
only been brought to trial, they have also been acquitted. 

There is, however, more to the case, One has already 


, talked of the right to live as being more than the right to draw 


breath. That right the boys do not have. It is curious that a 
Minister of the relevant Ministry cannot get the names of four 
boys registered in the employment exchange — my application 
was lost in transit between two Secretaries It'is equally 
curious that the topmost brass cannot give them the lowliest 
jobs, and cannot transfer the lowliest offending men.. To the 
exploitation of the police and the money-lender we have added 
the exploitation of the camp-rabble. So long as this situation 
prevails the boys remain insecure. They are out of jail but one 
does not know for how long. : 
There is yet another aspect, added to-this case by the 
Supreme Court. Under our system a court decision applies to 
other, similar cases. Kadra Pahadiya was heard by benches 
led by Justice Bhagwati, a judge who has shown himself most 
sensitive to the need to protect civil liberties, He and his 
brother judges have not left anything to chance. Both in 
Hussainara and Kadra Pahadiya the Court has prevailed upon 
the Bihar Government to yield up figures of other prisoners in 
the same position. A Court that has been very intensely alive 
to the need to preserve civil liberties has done all it could do 
to extend its help to the incarcerated prisoners. On two 
occasions it has asked the Patna High Court to provide a plan 
for expediting trials. The orders in both these cases have been 


` as far-reaching and, on the whole, as precise as possible, It, 


therefore, behoves us to weigh the success,of the Pahadiya 
case in the light of these efforts. To-what extent has it 
benefited the 18,000-odd SCPs still awaiting trial? i 

Tn another country, or perhaps even in another State, where 
the Government may be abashed. and alarmed by facts and 
figures, the executive and ‘the judiciary may get together and 
set about dealing with the problem of pending cases. The 
least the Bihar Government could do is to fill up the vacancies 
in the existing posts of Judicial Officers. Instead, Jagannath 
Mishra’s response to Bhogalpur and Kadra Pahadiya has been 
to announce that henceforth bed tea would be served to 
prisoners, Bed tea when in many jails prisoners sleep by turns! 
in the Jast six months the backlog of cases in Bihar has in- 
creased. I have also seen the efforts of the bureaucrats to 
ensure that Kadra Pohadira remains an accident, and does 
not hold out hope for other prisoners, awaiting trial for long 
periods. To the prisoners it is a miracle. To the adminis- 
tration it is a threat, to bẹ reduced to the level of a freak 
occurrence. One need hardly add that neither freaks nor 
miracles can be guaranteed to recur . 

In another society, under another sky, the prisoners them- 
selves might take action to benefit from these judgments. Some 
indeed may have moved, But the very poorest, the weakest, 
and the most ignorant are in no position to do so. It is no 
secret that it is the rich who benefit from our laws, who get 
the bail. One Court, one amicus curiae, one research scholar 
cannot do much, for it is not enough to point the way. It is 
necessary to find out each one who needs to use the way and 
lead him to it. If the aftermath of this particular case is any 
guide, one has also to follow him out of the jailto his home, 
and gee that he is free from the vengeful attentions of the 
police and the local establishment. 

The Pahadiya File: Success, or failure? © 
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Intormation 
-Flows CE 
Balance : 
and 

Control - 


M.V. DESAI 


[NDUstRIAL revolutions of the past three centuries 
have forced European powers to seek cheap 
Jabour and raw materials, and profitable markets 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The countries 
they colonised came to ‘forge administrative, poli- 
tical, economic and linguistic links with the metro- 


politan countries. More often than not, the price. 


of these new relations was the snapping of tradi- 
tional connections, cultural links and trade among 
the 
Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, British or French 
empires. Some of these ties went back over -the 
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countries which became dependencies of 


goods, were heirs to common traditions in culture 
and history, and had often striven to exchange the 
best there was in their civilisations. These were 
victories of peace no less renowned than war. By 
and large they had grown to mutual benefit. In 
spite of political independence, the colonial links 
persist and mock at ancient ties of cultural history. 
Imperial exploitation for stoking the fires of the 
industrial revolutions led to political, social and eco- 
nomic arrangements of great diversity. Some colonies 
were ruled with a heavy hand. In others, both the 
extent of exploitation and the degrees of repression 
remained bearable: they did not lead to decimation 


` of the local peoples although they all had to put up 


with political suffering, economic underdevelopment 
and moral degradation. What they gained from 
imperial connexion showed itself in education and 
learning of skills, modernisation of industry (often 


- going hand in hand with the ‘slow death of tradi- 


tional skills and crafts and modes of production), 
and new communication channels, 

_ Foreign domination made strange, bedfellows. It 
also tore apart peoples and countries. Faster means 
of travel and communication brought Europe and 
the colonies closer. But they further separated the 
colonised societies from one another. Differences, of 
language, culture and modes of production created 
distence, sometimes among members of the same 
tribal or linguistic group. Often enough, this dis- 
tance created ignorance as well as misunderstanding. 
Colonies and dependencies came to see relations 
among themselves through imperial lenses. Coun- 
tries close to one another in Asia and Africa could 
often talk or travel only via London and Paris. 

Since the pace of development, forced by imperial 
needs, varied from colony to colony, they traversed 
different paths to growth. Even within the same 
colony and country, development was patchy and 
uneven. Such disparities in growth pulled them fur- 
ther apart and added to mutual ignorance and isola- 
tion. The flow ofall information was by and large 
from the metropolitan centres like London and Paris. 


It was selected. It could be polluted to ensure that - - 


facts and ,interpretations served imperial ends. 
‘Nationalists and patriots became bandits and terror- 
ists and naked fakirs. This is what we still are 
struggling with — a flow of information which is 
one-way and unbalanced and a heritage of histories 
rewritten with Europe as the centre of all things. 
These historical developments following the indus- 


. trial revolution have not merely created the present 


disparities but are at the root of the demand fora 
New International Economic Order. As 4 corollary - 
to that comes a’ new international information and 
communication order. It is not necessary to recall | 
how America sloughed off the domination of Reuters 
by setting up its own national news agencies or to 
quot from the debates in various forums like | 
UNESCO to point to inequities inherent in the exis- 
ting coverage of world developments and in the 
direction, content and biases of information and 
news interpretation. : 

Developing countries are at one in: wanting. to 
correct these distortions and imbalances.. Their sense 

\ 
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with the domination of the information field by the 
Western five or six. Without meaning to displace 
them or diminish their operations, they feel it is 
essential to raise their own sights and also to sup- 
plement their effort which continues, essentially and 
‘- Inevitably, to be directed towards serving the 
economic and political interests of the major 


“* powers. 


' + Lacking the necessary infrastructure — trained 
manpower expert in information work and in manu- 
facturing and using telecommunications networks 
— the developing countries face serious obstacles. 
Individually or collectively they want to become 
self-reliant, They do not at present have the means 
' of self-reliant growth either for industrial develop- 
ment and welfare or for telecommunications tech- 
nology and organisation of information flows. While 
exploring their developmental directions, most of 
them now realise that there is no unique and pre- 
determined path to growth. It has to be in keeping 
not merely with the resource endowments of each 
country but its culture and history. Cheap energy 
from oil, which in this century moved this growth 
engine, is no longer available. So the growth of the 
developing countries will need to be of a different 
kind in its methods, motive force and content. It is 
important for them to have a better picture of their 
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trodden by the West in the past three’ hundred 
years. i 

The claim of developing countries to be assisted 
in their development effort by the better endowed 
and affluent societies will become morally stronger, 
if not unassailable, when they take steps within their 
own boundaries to correct the inequities and 
imbalances af the kind they complain about at the 
international plane. Whether they are small or big, 
whether they have a government which is based on 
consent and popular representation or One which 
depends for its survival by and large on’ fèar of 
authority and strong-arm and corrupt tactics, they 
have vast disparities in wealth and well-being. 

Most of them have — and this concerns us here 
— a centralised control of communication. Here 
too information flows more from centre to peri- 
phery, from top down, from city to country, again 
essentially one-way. Unless they give evidence of 
correcting their own faulty structures and flows, 
their pleas to others must ring hollow. The North 
can afford to turn a deaf ear to political pleadings 
which cannot be justified on the grounds of equity 
and morality. It is a palpable fact that much more 
news goes out from Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta to 
newspaper readers all over the country than from 
the far-flung places to the metropolitan towns. 

Before Very long, the developing nations should 
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better flows of information. What kind of infor- 
mation? Information for what? For whom?. -Will 
they use it to enrich the lives of their peoples and to 
improve mutual respect and understanding? How? 
And with what hope of success? At atime when a 
growing proportion of the working population in 
the Western world is engaged in information indus- 
try, to ask these questions may appear silly. But 
information can be used to grow two blades of 
grass where one grew before and (dis)information 
can also be used for brainwashing. 

To the millions who live in rural areas and lack 
the basic minimum of human needs, does infor- 
mation offer any hope and help? It would if it is 
relevant, if it binds the ‘listeners and readers and 
viewers into ties of brotherhood and is tailored to 
meet the demands of a community’s life and liveli- 
hood. In communities which are unilingual, homo- 
geneous and bound together by ties of common 
struggles ,arid shared aspirations, information can 
become a motivating and cementing force. But 
elsewhere it is not easy to use it to boost Output in 
farm or factory, limit families, remove illiteracy or 
to focus attention even on national issues. | > 

Countries plagued by mounting crime or alcoho- 
-, lism or unemployment have found that in the 
absence of a community spirit that binds the people 
together and political will keen on finding accept- 
able ways of concerned reform, the media are poor 
channels for discussion, persuasion or propaganda. 
To the simple-minded who look upon investment in 
information as a substitute for hard-headed thinking 
and substained work, the information society can 
become a snare. 

This is not a danger facing the developing coun- 
tries alone. Under criticism and pressure the media 
in affluent countries have recently seen the need to 
improve on their definition of news. News is not 
just a commercial commodity which helps attract 
„vast audiences and sells goods and scrips. It need 
not deal only .with .crises and .abnormal events. 
News can and should mean good tidings ‘too. 
News should arouse’ sympathy and build up friendly 
influence. , : 

In the West, much has also been made of 
plurality of sources of information. Rightly indeed. 
The opposition, non-privileged or minority groups 
have no hope of getting their views heard if the 

‘media are controlled by a few in power. The power- 
ful will also be the rich, and vice versa. There is no 
mistaking the trend — in industry as muchas in 
information industry. There is more than family 
resemblance .between industrial concentrations, 
leading to oligopolies and monopolies, and the 
media being controlled by one or a few. In either 
case, the consumer ceases to be king. So Du Pont 
buys up, after a takeover bid involving some $ 6000 
million, the world’s ninth largest oil company, 
Conoco. Similarly, big newspapers buy up small 
ones, TV giants venture into sound broadcasting 
and print journalism, and industrial conglomerates 
like Lonrho grab media empires. 

In the fields of industry and of information, 
many still inhabit the textbook world of capitalism. . 
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just a totem but a philosophy. Happily, however, 
even they have now been brought down to earth and 
made familiar with the continuing growth in cor- 
porate concentration. This has meant the disap- 
pearance of small entrepreneurs and individual 
firms. Corporate concentrations are now inter- 
national — that is, transnational and multinational. 
Their industrial strength and aggressive salesman- 
ship spell the death-knell not only of the consumer’s 
choice but also of national independence in industry 
and technology. f ; 

Fearful of this onslaught, votaries of competition 
and capitalism have ‘not hesitated in turning to 
another monopoly — in political power. This re- 
verses the saying that what is good for General 
Motors is good also for America: A’ more recent 
and telling instance is to be found’ in the under- 
standing arrived at by the Reagan Administration 
restricting the free flows of trade and on getting 
Japan to reduce the exports of cheaper and more 
efficient cars to the United States, Once the horror 
of horrors was said to be intervention by the state. 
Yet this isnow being sought in commercial deals 
and international trade by defenders of competition 
and the market. 

A like condition of the market in news gathering 
and information industry has forced developing 
countries to seek the good offices of their govern- 
ments and international as well as United Nations 
agencies like UNESCO to make the competition fair 
and the market less rigged in favour of the big few. 
‘Public intervention and control — open, accountable 
and flexible — can thus supplement market opera- 
tions. It has to be used to widen the choice before 
the consumer by opening up new sources of 
information. 

Those who thus see the need for state support are 
not unaware that Government -monopolies .can 
become-as big and bad as private monopolies or 
But as Professor James 
Meade, winner of the Nobel Prize in economics, has 


seid, “The intelligent radical keeps his head. He ` 


argues the virtues of the free market when the ten- 
dency is to think only of the need for particular 
interventions. “And he stresses the need for parti- 
cular interventions whenever laissez-faire becomes 
an object of religious devotion.” Freedom of ex- 
pression, plurality in information sources and news 
interpretation, balanced flow of information which 
is sought out of sympathy and purveyed not just for 
profit and propaganda, choice of relevant techniques 


from the telecommunications industry, and cultural- ` 


ly enriching information which does not uproot, 
alienate and create an elite composed of learned 
strangers at home — this is what a new information 
order should help achieve the world over. Such 


re-ordering is needed both within each country and - 


internationally, as much in North as in developing 
South. There is little prospect of a new economic 
order of the kind recommended by the Brandt Com- 
mission — to be discussed by the Commonwealth 
in Melbourne and by the rich and the poor nations 
in Mexico — in the absence of a new information 
order. D. ; 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CORPORATION LTD. 


REC has sanctioned till July 198I 
Loan assistance of over 
Rs. 1511,00,00,000 
l for about. 4610 projects 
including 21 rural electric cooperatives ` 
to cover over 2 lakh villages in 22 States 
The projects will help energise over. 
~ 16.7 lakh irrigation pumpsets/tukewells and ` 
over 1.96 lakh | 
l rural industries l 


ACHIEVEMENT 
.(as on 31-3-1981) 
‘Villages electrified Bo 91,037 


- . Pumpsets energised E 7,49,760 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CORPORATION LTD. 


(A: GOVERNMENT OF. INDIA UNDERTAKING) 
DDA BUILDING, NEHRU PLACE 
NEW DELHI-110 019. 
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NE of the newspapers which 
serve as our windows on the 
world — windows covered with 
stained glass — published a 
report, the other day,’ of an 


American author who has publi- 


. shed a book with the title: What 
Is The Name Of This Book? This 
could mean one of two things: 


_ nhography, 


The title may be a sales gimmick . 


‘meant to lure the . prospective 


buyer, by appealing to his sense - 


of curiosity. The other is that 
the author is an honest person — 


though a -bit confused — who - 


has produced the usual type of 
book, putting in a little bit of 


this and a little bit of that,a . 


little bit of substance and 


a lot of souce, and honestly does | 
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To write books whose contents 
have little to do with: their titles 
is not an unusual practice either 
in America -or elsewhere. I 


seme -= ee pene poe 


, remember trying to read a book 


\ 


by the famous. American ‘writer, 
Norman, Mailer, called: What 
Are We Doing In Vietnam? In 
the first thirty pages of the book 
I persisted in reading, I found no 
mention of Vietnam. It ‘sounded 
like a novel packed with such 
lusty prose, that I could not have 
made much progress in under- 
standing it. without the aid ofa 
“Dictionary of Current Ameri- 


. can Vulgarity.”? No such aid was 
available, and I had to abandon 


my reading ‘without being any 
wiser either about ‘Vietnam, 
where, at that time, America 
was involved in brutal and peri- 
lous slaughter, or 


I presume, what we were 
taught in an. earlier era about 
headline building, applies to 
book titles too. One theory was 
that the heading must be ‘such 
as to lure the reader to read the 
following copy as well, and not 
stop with the headlines, as many 
readers prodably do | today. 
B.G. Horniman was the master 


of this craft. I remember that as , 


a junior reporter covering crimi- 
nal courts, I picked upa story 
from the Mazagaon court, then 


housed in a quaint cld ‘building, 


burned down during the 1942 
Quit India movement. Censor- 
ship did not permit the publica- 
tion of this bit of news then. 
Trying to show off my. skill, I 
made the story a little coloured 
and elaborate. Getting back. to 
office later in the day in a trundi- 
ing tram, I was surprised to sée 
the newsboys, running around 
with a poster which shouted in 
big, black letters: French Ladies 
in Midnight Drama in City Flat. 
That story made it for me as far 
as Horniman was concerned. A 
few days later he called me and 
told me to write up another 
story from the same court, which 


had just bsen brought to his. 


notice,'in the same style as the 
earlier one. There was nothing 
in either story. The first was 
about‘a couple of French women 
(probably prostitutes) who had 


American por-: 


~~ wee weansnwak Wate TTS ALL vè 


brothel., They got. no more tnan 


a fine of Rs. 30. Today they. 
might have got.a hundred times, 


more. ‘As white foreigners they 


, got off cheap. My juvenile years 


long past, I may not now. care to 


touch such a story with a barge- ' 


` pole. 


That was only sensationalising 
— to sell. But there were other 
stories on which Horniman. did 


better. A number of persońs, 


said to be backed by a then 
notorious character’ called 
Suleiman ' Cassim Mitha, were 
arrested for involvement in a 
communal riot which was still 
raging. Oddly they were released 
on bail by a magistrate at the 
Girgaum court. Horhiman was 
so. outraged that he published 
that small, paragraph under a 
screaming and seemingly irrele- 
vant headline: ‘Will they join the 
Peace Committee? One such 


was under formation by the then _ 


Governor. Horniman’s headline 
was a telling comment to imply 
that the magistrate had no good 
ground .to release on bail 
potential rioters, dt that time. 
The alternative theory of 
headlining favoured by modest 
and sober editors was that the 
headlines must give a precise, 
and if possible complete, idea of 
what the report was about. That 
is why there often had to be two 
or three deck headings. Today’s 
practice is to read the first line 
of the copy, and stick a jam 


bottle label based on that Tine. 
Sub-editors do not have either ' 


the time or the patience to read 
through the copy and provide a 
gist of it in illuminating head- 
lines. A single 
normal routine, sanctified by the 
coaching of experts deputed - by 
the Commonwealth Press Union. 

„It is not a case of stupidity, 
but style of work. Now that they 


are paying better wages pro-. 


prietors look for ‘qualifications. 
Their boys have to be smart. 
More important; they have to be 
amenable. The smartest of the 
smarties is entitled to make a 
free display of his smartness 
anywhere, beginning with the 
cocktail circuit. But they should 
not play smart with propriet- 
orial interests. This is the age of 


` the smarties, not only in journal- 
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fessions. in public life, and above 
all in politics. - -~ 

Here, in Bombay, we have one 
of the smartest Chief Ministers. 
.He knows too well, for instance, 
that Shivaji is the most exploit- 
able subject in Maharashtra. 
There is no question that Shivaji 
was the ‘most outstanding per- 
sonality of Maharashtra’s his- 
tory. Shivaji-mongering is goad 
business. Politicians make it a 
point to see that his birthday is 
Observed, also his death anniver- 
sary, and his coronation anniver- 
‘sary. His mother Jeejamata too 
gets her due share of public at- 
tention. But what is more impor- 
tant is that the organisers get 
good publicity; so do the VIPs 
summoned to perform at these 
functions. 

Having lived long in this little, 
poky flat, at Shivaji Park, I 
know there were at least three 
committees which, at different 
times, collected funds, to erect a 
statue of Shivaji. Now that there 
is an equestrian statue, at last, 
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able ritual — from Shiv Sena to 
Bharatiya Janata Party. It was a 
comic sight to see Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee climbing up a pre- 
carious fire brigade ladder to 
garland Shivaji, and thus vindi- 
cate his title to leadership of a 


` political party which, party men 


claim, is. the only viable alter- 
native to the Indira Congress. 
One of the earliest non-acts of 
Antulay was the triumphant an- 
nouncement that he would get 
back Shivaji’s sword, Bhavani, 
from wherever it was. Endless 
controversy that ensued only 
established that no such sword 
has survived. The, one in the 
private Museum of Buckingham. 
Palace was bought from or pre- 
sented by the Portuguese. Even 


_ its Latin inscription remains un- 


scratched. That won’t fit the 
grandeur of the Shivaji mytho- 
logy. : 


. All the same, reporters thought : 


fit to ask the hard-as-nails Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 


` 


` With best compliments from 


` 
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2/13, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, . _ 
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She said in < 
' effecti “I cannot give you some- . 


me.” Elizabeth II is reputed to 
be one of the richest women in 
the world — if not the very rich- 
est. As far as giving away any- 
thing is concerned, she is harder 
than nails; she will give nothing 
away. Irrespective of the results, 


. Antulay enjoyed immensely the 


blaze of publicity and the good- 
will of Maharashtrians, which it 
was his object to build. . 

I am not quite sure if Antulay 


‘isnot a hidden humourist. In 


Maharashtrian consciousness, , 
Bhavani was like Excalibur which 
Tennyson has ‘described. as 
“mystic, wonderful.’ Legend it 
may have been, but it was a sub- 
ject of historical faith. Antulay’s 
clumsy intervention has plunged 
it into the quagmire of contro- 


versial mythology. 7 


But he is unconcerned. His 
methods are unique. Someone 
has’ compared him to Haroun 
Al-Rashid; somebody else has 
compared him to Mohammed bin 
Tughlak. Both were autocratic 
emperors. Haroun was a bene- 
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volent monarch. Mohammed 
was more than a bit mad. To- 
day’s Chief Ministers, however, 
have to function within the 
ambit of law and rules, and their 
orders have to be carried out by 
a host of flunkies. 

On one of those occasions 
which have come to be described 
as “Janata Durbars,”’ and feature 
instant orders, Antulay ordered 
that all slum huts be. removed 
from Bombay’s pavements; and 
a beginning should be, made 
within a fortnight. On July 22, 
when it was pouring cats and 
dogs, municipal demolition 
squads protected by an army of 
policemen swooped down on two 
selected groups of hutments. 
Two thousand huts were destroy- 
ed and over 10,000 people were 


rendered homeless. As the men ' 


folk wete away at work, the 
-women and children, the sick 
and the aged, had to bear the 
brutal brunt of this operation. 
Some people approached the 
Bombay High Court later, and” 
got a reprieve till mid-October. 
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Cable: Tankman New Delhi 


Someone else nas gone wv. wc 
Supreme Court. Our unabashed 
hero turned his attention to 
other fun’ and games. Heralded 
by full-page advertisements in 
newspapers, a scheme was 
launched on August 9 to build as 
many as 204, Martyrs’ Memo- 
rials. The, project may cost Rs 
100 crores before the last bills 


- are passed. Who cares? Money 


flows out of the public ex- 
chequer’ - 

This is nothing campared to 
the other proposal he has made 
to build a new Government head- 
quarters, on the mainland across 
the boy. Apart from the colossal 
cost of building the- immense 
beehives“ that serve as Govern- 
ment offices, the scheme also in- 
volves the building of accommo- 
dation for a host of people of all 
classes — Ministers, Secretaries, 
clerks, sepoys, sweepers;- and of 
course providing the necessary 
facilities and’ amenities for them. 
But why count thé zost, when 
the magnificent new idea is for 
decongesting South Bombay, 
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ly congesting it over the years, 
despite all warnings to the 
contrary? 

Antulay has an example from 
Delhi to follow: the huge fraud 
called ASIAD. If Rs 30 lakhs 
could be spent on a swimming 


- pool roof, which is not going to 


be built, and crores on luxury 
hotels which may remain unte- 
nanted after one hectic week, 
Abdul Rehman Antulay’s adven- . 
tures are small indeed. The final 
ASIAD bill may be Rs 400 
crores; maybe even Rs 500 
crores. The show is all. 

The latest act in the Abdul 
Rehman circus was the an- 
nouncement that he would en- 
large his Cabinet by August 9. 
The previous night, having spent 
two days in Delhi, in a futile 
attempt to have ‘‘darshan’” of 
his Deity, he announced that the 
plan had been put off for a 
month or more. By way of ex- 
planation he said that crowds of 
Congress workers were waiting 
in Bombay to press the claims 
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deserye -a hearing. At the same 
time he was not able to obtain 
Indira Gandhi’s sanction, and 
so would come again. p 
Come? That is: not how it is 
described in newspapers these 
days. They have developed a 
special vocabulary for VIPs and 
VVIPs. If you or I talk, we just 
talk; but VIPs “hold talks.” If 
you and I travel by the uncertain 
service of Indian Airlines or Air 
India, we travel by plane. Somè- 
times you may romanticise it and 
say “I flew,” as if you had grown 
wings. But if it is a VIP he 
makes “an air dash.” I have been 
looking for. a Handbook on 
“How to make an ‘air dash.” I 
haven’t found one yet. 

If the VVIP happens to be a 
visitor from abroad, the leaders 
always discuss “‘subjects of. 
mutual interest.” What else real- 
ly could ‘they do? I recall an 


incident from‘ ‘our ancient his- ` 


tory. A meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee was held 
at Birla House, Bombay, where 
Gandhi was staying, as he often 
did. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
was the Congress President. As 
the meeting ended and he came 
out, the waiting reporters swarm- 
ed around him. A ‘pompous, 
turbaned veteran was the first to. 
get in his word. “I suppose you 


discussed the political situation,” ` 


‘he began as the opening gambit 
of the procedure of pumping the 
Congress President. 

The Maulana withdrew his left 
hand which was busy -stroking 
his greying whiskers; thrust both 
hands into the pockets of ‘his 


lands : ets OF} Kannada translation of Kali- 
silk sherwani, and said with the started ai a L A A 2 aad i 
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When he was ushered in, the 
first question he was asked was 
about his pet -dog. There were 
other similar questions of 
‘mutual interest,’ but not a word 
was said about the. Andrews 
Memorial. As Pyarelal escorted 
him out,. Tata handed him a 
cheque for Rs one lakh. Gandhi’ 

‘never made an “air dash” in all: 
his life. 

_ _We have now come to an age 
of cheap money, cheap _ talk, 
cheap tricks. „Finance Minister 
Venkataraman is reported to 
have issued an ukase prohibiting 
Ministers from taking more than’ 
one secretary with them when. 
they go abroad. He has also 
ordered that Secretaries going 
abroad should not stay in five-' 


` star hotels, There may be further 


orders ` ‘about economising on 
sealing wax ‘and. reusing used 
envelopes. On August 10, the 
Indian Express carried a long 
report which described how 200° 
top executives of public sector 
projects would be sent. to Eng-, 
land, in batches, every year to’ 
learn management. If they didn’t 
know management, how, did they 
become top executives? 
On the same page, the same 
day, the same Paper -carried 
another report which says that 
the Karnataka Government is 
going to spend Rs 30 lakhs for 
acquiring cars for the use of 
police officers travelling with 
Ministers. Till the cars arrive, 
taxis are being hired for the pur- 
- pose at Rs 140 
for the taximen. 
When the Union Government 


per day. Good ~ 


vars avi ie provecting omicers. . 
What is Rs 30 lakhs, after all? 
Gundu Rao is in a class by him- 
self, like his friend Abdul - 
Rehman. Coining epigrams does 
not come easy. Trying my. 
clumsy hand at it, here is one 
that may fit Gundu Rao: “Speak 
disdainfully in a hurry; write’ 
letters of regret at leisure.” 
‘Investment in Ministerships is 
high. Mobilising support calls 
for money and sustained effort. 
Demobilisation is: too easy. 
Becoming a Minister is a . chance 
of a life-time. The birth-rate of 
Ministers is high; so is the death. 
rate. There is even the risk of 
what in hockey is called “instant 
death.” The Charvaka philo- 
sophy was also one of the recog- 
nised systems of thought in our 
ancient land. - “Once the body is 
turnéd into ashes, there is no 
return. So make every effort to 
eat your ghee, even by borrowing 
‘money.”” 
Ministers are also prone to a 
mysterious ailment called “style- 
of functioning.” If ,the High 
Command — another euphemism ' 
for Indira Gandhi and now Rajiv 
Gandhi — diagnoses the sym- 
ptoms, the Minister may become 
dysfunctional, to use an expres- 
sion béloved of American socio- . 
logists. So make hay while the . 
sun shines, Antulay runs about 
in a Toyota — rated the best car 
in the world today — to serve 
the poor and ask others to do the 
same. The price of the Toyota, 
I am told, is about Rs'7 lakhs, ~ 
‘I am reminded of a ditty, sung - 
by the fisherman in‘ an old. 
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He is not handicapped by dearth of 
funds—heearns 


his livelihood. | 


with BBs 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always. produces — 
a sense of shock in’me as 
well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


LET US SHARE OUR GREAT LEADER'S CONCERN 
AND ACT ACCORDING TO OUR CONSCIENCE 


SAH BROTHERS 


- 603/4- “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhas Road 
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New. 
Social: Order 


K. SARADAMONI 


yy OMAN is always exploited; everywhere; at home 

and outside; in marriage and out. If she 
makes enough money the parents would say, ‘O.K. 
Look after the household, bring up the younger 


If she is not married she has no respectability in 
society. See me. I have an independent profession. 
I earn enough. But I cannot go out with a man. 
In fact I should not be seen with a man after office 
hours. It will affect my respectability; it will doom 
my work...” ` 

The torrent of words was from a highly educated, 
smart, well-placed woman ata recent gathering of 
women who were discussing ‘‘women’s issues”. 
This is.one good thing the last decade and especially 
the years since 1975, the International Women’s 


Year, have done to urban, educated, middle-class . 


women. A section of them, particularly those who 
. have the opportunity to be away from home for 
some part of, the. day either for employment or 
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vecal, and have developed a new openness and free- 
dam in speaking of their problems and sometimes 
ir looking at other women’s problems. Small 
women’s groups for-discussion, interaction. or just 
Ireeting one ancther have come up in many places. 

Not just’this, concern for women and their pro- 
b-zms has gone deep and wide in these years. Many 
things hitherto considered as established truth have 
been challenged, if not demolished. From labour 
participation and employment which were related ` 
inmediately to economic emancipation, questions 
hzve come to be raised on the concept of “work” 
itself. This has shattered the nation that the un- 
p2id work women do at home — chores and drud- 
gery as it is called — is unproductive. Even sup- 
parters of women’s causes used to consider the 
““mere housewife” a parasite. This has come to be 
qiestioned for some time now. Growing demand 
o1 the part of women’s organisations and individual 
women who have done research to evaluate the 
centribution of these women has resulted in re- 
thinking regarding its inclusion in the national 
iccome itself. 

This ‘is a major step in women’s liberation in 
more than one-way. First of all, it has come from 
tke refusal of women to be taken for granted. This 
hcs implications on the non-domestic front also, 
fcr it cuts at the root of the common belief that 
woman’s place is mainly home, that she is born to 
be unpaid coak, char-woman, dhobi, governess, 
narse all combined. Once it is accepted that she 
hes a place outside home as well, many adjustments 
hzve to be made with regard to her work at home 
— sharing of domestic work and responsibilities 
bz other. members of the family and socialisation 
o~ many functions hitherto considered strictly pri- 
vate and home-bound — conditions of work outside 
tke home including hours of work, leave rules, new 
methods of assessing work, transport, medical and 
child care facilities. True, women have a long way 
tc go, but awareness that the “voice” of the “invisi- - 
b:2” half of humanity cannot be ignored is slowly 
bet steadily growing in many countries and at 
many levels including political parties, governments 
amd trade unions. The inclusion of a special chapter 
ix the Plan on “women and development’? is mainly 


: r tke result of consistent pressure from women. 
ones’. If she is married she is harassed and exploi- ‘ 
ted by the husband and ill-trated by the in-laws.. 


There is however no reason to be overjoyed at 
tke acceptance of some of the demands of women by 
gcvernments and other centres of power and autho- 
tly. For, it can have a negative impact on the 
fighting spirit of women. Fortunately this has not 
heppened so far. Concern for women is growing 
steadily, and is being manifested in increasing num- 
ber of agitations and Struggles, as well as studies 
ard research. However, there is a major lacuna — 
that is, the absence of ideological cohesiveness, in- 
stficent concert and understanding for the society 
in which we live, and vision of a new social-order, 
It is not uncommon to find women and men who 
show concern for women or take to Studies and 
research.on women’s problems without awareness 
of or concern for inequaiities, discrimination and 
Inustice persisting in our society, to which they 


qt 
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are party to. - - 

A few of the problems that have come up for 
serious and general consideration are unequal 


opportunities and. discrimination on the employ-. 


ment front, lack of access to full participation in 
_ the development process, and inability to gain due 
and just share from its gains, and social oppression 
and sexual exploitation. A large number of studies 
have already been concluded and are currently being 
undertakeh on women and work, where many 
things hitherto not asked - question of definition 
logic. of ‘wage fixation, discrimination at the time 
of training before or after employment, unsatis- 
factory working conditions, absence of creche and 
other facilities — are being examined. | 
- In the wake of modernisation and industrialisation 
many traditional occupations are being wiped out 
— as it happened everywhere at the first stage of 


capitalism —’and women are the hardest hit on _ 


such occasions. They are the first to be replaced 
when new machine’ are introduced. It is surprising 
that women’s organisations have not come up in a 
big way asking for more openings everywhere. Our 
development plans appear to be worked out on..the 
presumption that unemployment is an unavoidable 
fact of life. They play with definitions and try out 
arithmetical exercises. The powers that be appear 
to be oblivious of the threat-from unemployment 
to the very existence of our polity. . 

A woman agricultural labourer in a paddy area 
‘gets on the average three to five months of work. 
She seeks any kind of work on days: when she has no 
work. It can be plucking grass from wasteland and 
selling itin the market-as fodder, collecting firewood, 
or working at a construction site if there is one‘near 
by. Without this, she will not be able to cook the 
one meal for the family. There may or may-not.be 
an earning male number-in the family. Often he is 
unemployed, too. Driven by frustration and help- 
Yessness, he idles while the woman looks for work 


to feed the family. In spite of several schemes for 


supporting the weaker sections; such households 
` seldom have a member who can bring a regular 
income from a steady job. The children seldom go 
beyond the primary level’ or the first or second 
classes in the middle level of schooling. They are 
compelled. to join the ranks of the unemployed: 


. Unemployed persons from somewhat well-to-do ` 


households may not be facing the same hardships 
ás the poor, but their problems are not’ any less 
grave. Enough .of these persons have been thrown 
up in society. They may have sufficient food, cloth- 
ing and even pocket money given by parents or 
stolen from home, depending on the socio-economic 
level of the family. Having not found means of 
using their normal energy in: any socially useful 
way, not having imbibed social sense and conscious- 
ness, they turn to anti-social activities. {This is not 
surprising, what else can be expected ofi those who 
are alienated? It is not their fault if they do not 
have’a sense of belonging. - These dangerous facts 
are ignored by those who are estimating and re- 


estimating unemployment and defining and redefin-. 


ing employment. 
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is becoming necessary for more and ‘more}:women 
to work and earn for just normal living. However, 
it is they who are forced out of the labour market 
first. Most women do not know how to search for 
jobs. Once the employment exchange fails them.a 
couple of times, they back out of trying. And the ` 
majority of women — this may be true of'men. 
also — do ‘not have the “‘contacts’’ “essential :.for 
poring jobs nowadays. The obvious remedy is more 
jobs. oe 


THIS takes us to the question’ of development it- 
sélf. It is here’ that we need a redefinition. We have 
to.accept that more factories and machines, trains 
“and aeroplanes, tractors and tubewells, radio and 
television sets, and all the consumer goods — even 
schools and hospitals — will not mean development _ 
so Jong aè the majority of the people have no place 
in either production or use. The new definition of 


development would give the: human being, who is `> ` 


almost neglected in the developnient plans, the first 
priority. Here again it should be the endeavour of 
women to press for this change in emphasis as they 
are the worst victims of the present pattern of deve- 
lopment. When development is aimed at the human . 
being, and not towards abstract ideas of growth, . 
modernisation, self-reliance or income distribution, . ` 
search for greater employment generation, and a 
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production and distribution pattern which would - 


aim at satisfying the needs of everyone would be 
the result. This is very different from identifying 
the poorest and the poor and fixing minimum re- 


quirements. What is needed is a direct attack on` 


the triple evils of poverty, unemployment and in- 
equality which would include not only a restructur- 
ing of property ownership, production and. distri- 


bution, but many other things like Té-examination ; 
policy of wage fixation ' 


of wages and salaries, and 
itself. ` 


The need for a new development pattern empha- 


sising the human dimension can be ‘illustrated by 
a few examples. In most of the poorer.households 
women get hardly anything to eat. Men get the 
major share of what is cooked and children come 
next. Apart from insufficient food, the belief that 


women are to eat last and what is left after others - 


have eaten is supported by the ideas or dharma 
which these women have imbibed from very early 
in life. The answer is. not merely attacking this 
strange concept of dharma. Increased production, 


fairer distribution and increase in the purchasing | 


power of these women are necessary. . 

Another factor is the disappearance of traditional 
occupations (in which women have a distinct role) 
in the wake of modernisation. In such situations, 
definite policies to train and rehabilitate women 
into new occupations are the only answer. But all 
problems of women do not begin or end with 
economic development. It is undeniable that women 
are socially oppressed and sexually exploited. It is 


my observation as well as that of many others that 
women have been greatly. devalued in the last thirty 
years. This may sound ironical because during the 
same period many individual women have reach- 
ed ‘positions their mothers could not have’ dreamt 
of; ‘and when women’s demands, protests and 
struggles are-increasing every day. Not only that, 
all these ‘get wide publicity. Rape, dowry deaths 
and other forms of. exploitation are getting daily 
coverage in the press. 

But none of all this has been able to shake the 
soul of the “civilised Indian” of the 1980s. Many 
read the reports, and a few talk about them, there 
it ends. The increasing number of reports of various 
kinds of atrocities on women, flesh trade, the new- 
rich using lacunae in certain Acts to have mistresses 
in a legal manner, not to speak of dowry deaths the 
number of which is ever increasing, have not been 
able to rouse nation anger and united mass action. 
Here again we may not be able to advance much 
so long as we see them as isolated instances con- 
cerning women alone. The legacies of feudal beliefs 
and which we preserve with passion are no doubt 
a major reason for many things that happen today. 
But then they are inevitable byproducts of the 


_ socio-economic order we have created.’ 


Take the case of dowry. To ordinary people it 


, means to cash and all the things the bride’s guar- 


dians give at the time of marriage, and without 
these the marriage of a girl will not take place. It is 
propagated that the insatiable greed of the in-laws 
results in the suicide or murder of brides. It is also 
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said that mothers-in-law who had suffered greatly 


as young brides take it out on their’ daughters-in- 
law. Even if there is an element of truth in these, 
such arguments do not help resolve the questions 
that revolve round dowry. Except fora few. semi- 
nars, and on small platforms, a few articles and 
editorials, there has been no serious national debate 
on this crucial matter. I have come across girls who 
decline ‘to attend marriages where dowry is being 
given or taken. What unfortunately has not come 
up is collective opinion against dowry as a degra- 
dation of woman. 

With the right approach, it is possible to mobilise 
people who do not have, on their own, the courage 
to violate a practice that has the sanction of yester- 
day and the support of the rich; and the producers 
of all consumer goods. The latter two can make a 


strong lobby, yet that can be broken if the collective’ 
voice of the people is strong enough. This takes us * 


to the question of marriage itself. How -many 
parents will be able to take a stand against dowry 
when their daughters are to be married? How many 
young girls can take such a bold stand? For this 
a very big change in the concept of marriage has 
to take place in the popular mind. The institu- 
tion of marriage as we know it today has evolved 
over hundreds of years. In this process man has 
emerged as the protector of woman. One wonders 
what protection woman gets in a situation where 
her status is evaluated by the dowry she can bring 
and when her very life is in danger if dowry falls 
short. Is such a relationship desirable at all? As 
for economic security, man alone cannot give it in 
almost all the poor households, and in an increasing 
number of lower and middle class homes. It has to 
be noted that there are more women-hedded house- 
holds in our country than is commonly known. 
There are large numbers among themi without any 
male support. And if running the affairs of the 
home is also taken into consideration, women’s 
contribution to the economy of the household cah- 
not be ignored. ; Be de 
If it is emotional support to biological need, it is 
wrong to say that women either need it more or 
get it more. than man in a marriage. In fact, in very 
many cases, it is the other way round. In spite of 
all this, marriage is considered more of a must for 
women. Even if a man himself or his family has 


been responsible for the death of his wife he has no’ 


difficulty in getting a new bride, young and rich, 
within months of the death of the first wife. That 
family does not face social ostracism. It is often 
reported by researchers and others that the young 
girls themselves support marriage and dowry. The 
Committee on Status of Women found that many 
college girls supported dowry. This is not surprising 
as these are ideas imbibed almost from childhood. 
In addition, there is the glitter of rich saris, jewellery 
and all the latest consumer articles which are in- 
creasingly being produced and imported. The 
producers and sellers of all these have a vested 
interest in perpetuating the dowry system. The 
idea has to reach people that marriage is a partner- 
ship between two independent persons both of whom 
need each other, support and love each Other and 
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. not raising the status of woman. 


- Off on both issues. 


have self-respect and dignity. Surprisingly, we do 
not see any study of the impact of the increasing 
number of dowry deaths on young girls. Do they 
want it repeated on them? Or have they started 
thinking of changing the system? There are some 
modern young girls who would opt out of marriage 
or would prefer to live with a. man without mar- 
riage. There number is small. They cannot in- 
fluence the majority. Moreover, what they do is 
Even while living 
together without marriage the relationship can be 
of unequal partners, and it is so quite often. There 
do take place protests against dowry deaths. Even 
some legal cases have come up. These do not 
appear to have any serious impact. The economic 
and social sides of these and the ideas inherited over 
years have to be attacked simultaneously. A serious 


, nationwide debate involving young girls and boys 


in schools and colleges as well as others has to start 
It is disturbing that after all 
that is being reported, youth organisations have not - 
thought of these problems as issues for them to take - 
up as a challenge. ` ; ere 

` This brings us to a very serious aspect of our life 
today. By and large the nation has a dumb, com- 
placent existence. This is the result of the wrong 
priorities and distorted means we have adopted for 
change and progress. As in everything else, women 
suffer more as a result of this national mood. There 
is no other way to look at the absence of anger in 
the country when rape, other forms of molestation 
and atrocities are on the increase and when woman’s 
person and life have become unsafe. This reflects. 
the type of society we have created. The problem 
cannot be resolved in isolatiori from the general 
collapse of our entire value system, increasing 
crime, violence and all forms of anti-social activities. 
They cannot be seen outside the ideas with which 
our péople are continuously fed, whether it be 
through cinema or other forms of communication, 
advertisement, etc, or cheap and vulgar books which 
flood the market. The role of the education system 
in these matters has been negative. Instead of 
being a vehicle of social change and progress, edu- 
cation has come to reflect society’s convulsions. 

The oppression, discrimination and exploitation 
women experience on both social and economic 
fronts are the inevitable result of the kind of society 
we aré creating and the values unleashed thereby. 
Ideas. like equality arid human dignity and respect 
are reduced to empty words. Women themselves 
have to fight to gain. their rightful position. They 
have to assert that it is their right to give and to. 
get, whether it be work or national reconstruction. 
But it cannot depend upon the ability or strength of 
individual women or groups of.them. Itis a big 
battle and success will need a complete felling of 
the economic and social order we have been building - 
up, especially in the last thirty years. It needs new 
social consciousness, and awareness, commitment 
and ideology that teaches us that there is no libera- 
tion and salvation for individuals and groups ina 
cramped and sick society. 

omen cannot achieve it alone. Fight man and 
fight-with man is the slogan we need today. ` C] 
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` Installed generation capacity : 386 MW 1174 MW 
New Generation Projects undertaken ©‘ ‘494MW `> r= - 
New Generation Projects planned ARO DE g 1826 MW 
New Grid substations - . -x 30 a 222 
Circuit length of few transmission ae i oS 
lines added 3 15,000 KM ` © > 1,141,200 KM 
Connected load  ° _4,07,000 KW ` 23,58,000 KW 
` Tubewells energised : i Em a ‘45,000 232,000 >- 
Industrial connections given ' l a Aa `> 8,000 ‘43,000 
Households & Corhmercial ; 1,84,000 a. 9,50,000 


LUMINOUS LANDMARKS 


Unprecedented increase in resources of power generation strengthening of the transmission 
and distribution system and extension of electricity to rural areas have made the last two years a 
‘period of most luminous achievements in the history oF the Haryana State Electricity Board. Here 
are some of the landmarks, f 


"a 


_ Addition in two years ‘Total to date 


An’ achievement of great heman significance — ee 
Street light in 3634. Earijan Basties 


Haryana ias achieved the diah distinċtion of providing street lights j in all its 5634 Harijan 
Basties in just 7 months. Over 22,000 Harijan Households have also been given domestic electric 


© connections: 


The Haryana State Electricity Board ‘has also extended the programme of street lights to 
other parts of the villages. Upgrading the plan target of 500 villages per year, as many as 1,700 
villages have been provided with street lights. Final target is to illuminate all the villages of the 
State by March, 1985. a oa i ; i 

Electricity in village households le streets has opened up new vistas of progress and 
prosperity, for ail people of Haryana, 5 


HARYANA STATE 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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CHANDIGARH 


World’s Most Modern City 
Marches Ahead > 



















- Uninterrupted electric supply ensured for industrial and domestic consumption: 
Eighty gallons of piped water per head per day in the city and 25 gallons in 
_tural areas is being supplied, which is! higher than any other town in the 
religion. ` More water would be. available by April, 1982 on. the compledon: of 
, Bhakra Main Line Project. yo | 


Public Distribution yton streamlined through 20 branches of Super Bazar, 
145 Fair price shops, 11 Cooperative Stores and 24 branches of Manimajra 


Ta Marketing Society. 


, fiaproved health services being provided through a net. work of Hospitals and 
: Dispensaries. , K 


System of imparting education modernised. All High and Higher Secondary 
School equipped with.16 mm projectors, T.V. sets and Tape-Recorders. 
Liberal loans and subsidies being granted to rural people for starting new 

`. vocations to supplement their family income. All villages linked with sched- 


uled banks for credit facilities. 


‘Vast range of facilities and concessions ‘being granted to handicapped and. 


disabled persons in a; ame to rehabilitate them in life. 


Let us resolve to rededicate ourselves to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the poor and’ lift them from deep | morass of back- 


wardness and poverty.. 


Issued iy: 
Director, Public Relations, Chandigarh Administration l 
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NANDITA HAKSAR 


ost of us’ in the urban areas are becoming 
increasingly aware of the special . social prob- 
lems women have to face. We have become con- 
‘scious of dowry suicides and. cases of rape by 
policemen. Political parties too have been giving 
attention to these problems and have organised 
demonstrations around some issues. There, has been 
a mushroom. growth of women’s organisations 
which are trying to tackle the problem in various 
ways. Some of our awareness is because of the 
growth in information on different aspects of 
oppression. of women. This awareness also comes 
from the increase in opportunities for women. The 
‘new consciousness has made us realise that the 
probleth is deep and there are no immediate solu- 
tions. That has made several women fatalistic, 
while others have tried to find individual solutions. 
The problem of emancipating Indian women from 
centuries of oppression is indeed stupendous. 
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. fall human beings. For centuries women have lived 


their entire lives for their families and through their - 
children. They have not had any aspirations for 
themselves, they have only dreamt ofa beautiful 


. future’ for their children. They have borne’ every 


kind of insult and laughed at jokes at their expense. 


Those of us .who refuse to: accept the age-old 


traditions and assert our right to our own aspira- 


` tions and dream of taking part in society as full 


citizens have been accused of selfishness. 

It is very. difficult for an individual woman to 
fight against the values, norms and traditions which 
have served to oppress her, to make her a prisoner 
of the ever-sacrificing-woman image. The struggle 
is- all the more difficult because sometimes it is 
ageinst the people we love most. It may take the 
shepe of our assertion of the right to the same 
education as our brothers, or it may be that we - 


- expect that our husband share the house-work. 


When : women find that their struggle against 
oppression takes the shape of a confrontation with 
their loved ones they become silent and resigned. 
Bui these every-day problems are what constitute 
the Women’s Question. We must learn io link 
every-day problems and individual issues to an over- 
all perspective. a i 

With a correct perspective there is a` possibility 
of having a mass movement directed against the old 
ideas, traditions and institutions that have stood as 
barriers to the growth of women as well as men — 
for oppression of women is not the concern of 
women alone but of all those who want a just and 


` truly democratic society. 


How can we begin to understand the problem in 


- allits dimensions? Perhaps one way would be to 


study the various movements which have tried to 


` deal with the problem of emancipation of women. 


It is essential that we study the approach of each 
such attempt in relation to its social background. 
Only with a clear understanding of the causes of- 
the oppression and exploitation of women can a 
relevant plan for social action emerge. i ; 

There are basically three approaches -to the- 


‘Women’s Question which have emerged in our coun- - 


try.The first was the social reformist approach, as, 
refiected in the nineteenth century social reform: 
mecvement. The movement emerged as a result of 
two factors:. That century saw the beginning of: 
great changes in our society and economy. And” 
these changes affected the family structure in many. 
ways. There was a growing communication gap bet- 
ween the illiterate child bride and her educated 
husband. Child marriages also resulted in a vast - 
number of child widows. ; : 

The other factor responsible for the growth of; . 
the social reform movement was the influence of” 
Enzlish liberalism. Ideas about the equality of 
women arose as partof the struggle for individual” 
fretdom and political equality. Liberals like John- 


‘Stuart. Mill, while stressing the concept'of human - 
` individuality and its pre-eminence over all consider- . 


ations of birth and fortune, had to extend the 
concept to women. Mill wrote: “What, in unenligh- 


‘sex is to all’ women; a peremptory exclusion from 
‘almost all honourable occupations.” . `- ao 
. : These ideas of English liberalism influenced: the 
thinking of our social reformers. And the ‘last cen- 
tury witnessed a fairly widespread’ movement 
against certain kinds of inequalities faced’ by women. 
‘The moyement focussed mainly on, marriage reform. 
‘its ‘main achievements were the Age of Consent 
Law, the abolition of sati and legalisation of widow 
remarriage.: It: also established the right of women 
to education. et he 
` ' However, the movement in India did ‘not .have 
‘the radical edge it had in the West. The concept of 
individual freedom and political equality were 
never important issues for the women’s movement 
„in ‘India. There were several reasons for this. One 
was that the movement was taking place in a colo- 
nial situation. This resulted in the identification of 
‘the social reformers’ ideas with those of the for- 
‘eigners who were ruling India. Leaders like Tilak 
‘opposed the Age of Consent Bill because they felt 
it was- unnecessary interference by the British in 
‘religious affairs. Later on the Indian National Con- 
gress decided that its primary goal was political 
freedom and debates.on social issues would only 
serve to divide the people. f GA 
We can learn much from the experience of the 
, movement, from both its weaknesses and. its 
successes.. The problems it sought to tackle remain. 
The position of widows ‘is’ still pitiable. One esti- 
mate is that one lakh widows become deéstitute every 


yew. arm “se Elvup vi 4U WU 4U years. COG 
marriage is still -the norm in most parts of the 
country and women still lag far behind in education. 
We need to evaluate the movement in the light of 
present problems. Also, this approach survives in 


. a diluted form in the Government’s attitude to the 


problem of women. 

The second approach to the Women’s Question 
emerged as a result of socialism, specially the ideas 
of Marx and Engels. Marxism developed as a 


means of understanding the way capitalist society >: 


functioned and how it could be changed. The 
analysis of the organisation and control of produc- 
tion and social relations which arise from the 
capitalist mode of production revealed the various 
contradictions of the new industrial society. Marx 


focussed on the conditions of commodity production - 


and the social relations which come directly from 
work on the cash nexus. 

This approach led ‘to a deeper understanding of 
the causes of exploitation and poverty. And 
women’s problems were seen as part of the general 
problem of class exploitation. The new market 
economy had broken the traditional link between 
the family and the productive processes and thus 


opened up possibilities of women working outside 


the Home. Marxists assumed that once women 
entered the productive processes in large numbers, 
the Women’s Question would be automatically 
solved. This view is reflected in the approach of So- 
cialist countries to the Women’s Question. In those 
countries the task of transforming the economic 
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‘ structure has been given top priority.-. And women 
as reproducers are expected to first and foremost 


- serve interests of the state and society. In the Soviet. 


_ Union they are expected to make up for the loss‘of 
- lives in the war by producing as-many children as. 
possible. In China they are .given disincéntives if 
they have more than one child. 
We in India must evaluate the socialist experience 
and relate it to our own needs. The women’s 


organisations of the two .Commiunist Parties have ` 
- tried to follow this approach. They have seen the- 
Women’s Question as part of the problem of | 


- building a class struggle. They have not felt the 
` necessity of building a separate struggle focussing 
_ on the exploitation of Woman by Man. 


‘to evaluate their experience, specially since they 


‘ have worked among the most exploited sections of : 


` the people — in the mills and in the fields. How 
far have they been able to build up a movement for 
the emancipation of women? What is the level of 


` participation of women in their trade unions? These ` 


are just some of the questions we'need to answer. 


-of the third approach to the Women’s Question — 
that of the Feminists. The eentral concern of femi- 
nism is with the social distinction between: men. and 


. women, with the fact of this distinction, with its ` 


‘meaning and its causes and consequences. The 
` feminist critique of society emerged from the social 
- reality of advanced industrial countries. In these 
, Societies both men and women are, as. one feminist 

says, “caught in the web of conventional sex-role 


We need’ 


deiinition, and both sexes may suffer from a restric- 
ticn of personal freedom as a result — not just 
women. This is a new idea, due perhaps to the 


“perception that conventional ideas about the roles 


of the sexes persist despite the removal of institu- 
ticnal restrictions on the freedom of women to 
behave ‘like men’. ”? 
. In these advanced industrial societies the contra- 
dictions within the family have come to the force. 
mn? of the main points of debate among the femi- 
ists has been about the ‘role of the family. One 
section of the feminists has maintained that it is 
child-bearing that is: responsible for the inferior 


_ Status of women. However, another group of femi- 


nists (those influenced by Marxism) has argued that 
it is the monogamous family as an economic unit 
at the heart of class-society which is the basic: 
case of the subjugation of women. -> 

Feminism in the West has given. birth to a new 
consciousness. It has produced a new approach to 
social sciences, literature and drama. It has given 


` new insights into the subtle kinds of oppression 
The exploitation of Woman by’'Man is the focus’ 


women suffer. Some of this is specifically relevant 
to the society of which it is a product. However, 
some of the basic questions it has thrown upare of 
immediate importance to us in Incia, in terms of 
both theory and social action. 

The one question that arises is how the feminist 
eritigue is related to the struggle against oppression 
and exploitation of the poor in general. Does the 
emancipation of women have to await the socialist 
Tevolution or does it precede it? O 
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Media 


MODHÜMITA MOJUMDAR 


parce 


QUAL pay for equal work. A fair concept, now 
codified in the form of law. Except that it-does 
not work anywhere — least in the casé of women. 
To find instances of violation of this law, one does 


‘not have to look far afield, in. the backwaters ‘of 


Orissa or Andhra Pradesh. The law is broken every 


day, and no one’ gives it a thought,-right here in the 


capital city of New~ Delhi. a 

This was revealed recently when the People’s 
Union for Democratic Rights conducted a sample: 
survey of the working and living conditions of. con- 
struction workers, now racing at a frenzied pace 
to completé the numerous flyovers, gigantic .stadia 
and at least one so-called village complex in time 
for the prestigious Asian Games: that India has 
insisted on hosting in the winter of 1982. g 


The PUDR study showed ‘that just about every 


labour law, including those pertaining: to _child. 
labour and preventing the deployment of childreh 
in construction work, had been broken bý Govern- 
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oe their menfolk. 


weu. rluuuiIcUs Ol women irom Urissa,, West . 
Bengal, Bihar, Rajasthan and other States had been 
“imported” to work at these sites and were being 
paid wages far below the pittance being paid to 


ž a L ° ed 

The PUDR, now wise to the ways of the Indian 
Press ‘with its remarkable indifference to gut issues, 
held a press conference; and the next morning’s 


$ newspapers did carry the contents: òf its report. 


However, no paper or journal has so far bothered 
to follow up this report with more detailed investi- 
gation. Neither the plight of child workers, nor 


‘that of women being paid extremely low wages and 


with little or no facility of creches where their 
little children could be looked after while they are 
at work, has moved either the voluntary. social 
welfare organisations, or reporters and feature- 
wuiters. 

This general apathy is also reflected in the neglect 


‘of women’s issues. Yet it draws our special atten- 


tion because, as a category, women are not totally 
unrepresented in the press. There are any number 
of women’s journals in English, Hindi and the 
regional languages. Besides, whatever may have 
been the picture even twenty years ago, employment 
not only in the magazines but even in hard-core 
newspapers is no longer entirely a male prerogative. 
Indeed, since the early sixties, when the: Times of 
India group started a training scheme in which it 
began to admit a fairly large number of young girls, 
more and more women have been entering this 
profession. University courses in journalism have 
also attracted a large number of young women, and 
they are now to be found working not only in the 
sptere of glamour journalism, but as competent 
reporters and sub-editors with newspapers, on the 
racio~ and television (and not only as artistes or. 
announcers) as also in the films in a technical capa- 
city. With this kind of spread, why do they still 
not have a say in important matters, especially on 
issuzs. pertaining to their own sex? 

In, this context, it is interesting to note that the 
editor of a popular women’s magazine was for 
years‘a man. No wonder the magazine ‘only wrote 
abaut how to be a good housewife and mother, with 


‘recipe, knitting: and embroidery patterns, fashion 


anc tips.on beauty culture as its mainstay. The only 
Kind’ of social commentary’ permitted was that by 


.men trying to run down women in general and 


wives in particular in a semi-jocular view in 
“Madam, I am Adam” and. similar. other columns. 
Foriunately or otherwise, in India the wife’s mother 
rarely lives with her son-in-law; which is the only 
reason why mother-in-law jokes of the kind popular 


. in the West are never to be seen in Indian journals. 


And, of course, our male-dominated society wouldn’t 
countenance jokes about the husband’s mother, no 
matier how tiresome she may-be. J 
The pattern remained the same quite some time 
after.a woman took over the editorship of this 
magazine; for money-making was its chief objective, 
and. the more mindless the tone of its features, the 
greater the sales value of a women’s journal, or so 
those who conduct readership surveys and the-like- 
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women’s organisations and individuals started 
openly criticising the values propagated by these 
stereotyped_women’s journals, at seminars and other 
forums, that they started carrying some serious. 
articles on women’s problems in addition to their 
usual fare. But these were problems pertaining to 
middle-class women, who constituted the reader- 
ship, and no effort was made to cut across the 
social strata and form a sisterhood of all women 
by making the more articulate segments aware of: 


i the kind of hardships and problems their less fortu- 


nate counterparts face day in and day out. 

One major problem is that women are rarely in 
decision-making capacities. in’ the newspapers and 
other mass media. The few who are, are there on 
terms laid down’ by men; grateful for.their jobs and 
reluctant to spoil a good ‘thing by picking holes in 
the existing, order of things. It is not for them to 
initiate a change in ‘the outlook ofa newspaper, 
particularly towards their own sex. Maybe it is ‘not 
fair to blame them, really, because women, especial- 
ly those with children and perhaps no husband,- -are 
indeed a vulnerable category, and displeasing ° the 
bosses can and does bring upon them retaliatory 
action of a kind that noone would dream Of using 
against a man, no matter what his sin. -In‘ this 
matter, the media’ reflect’ what ‘is a widespread 
practice of our patadarchal culture. If nothing else, 
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‘leading not only men, but other women: too, to 


comment that there must be a kernel of truth in the 
matter, since there supposedly is no smoke without 
a fire. Our society is not, however, similarly obses« 
sed with the morality ofa man. : 
Slowly, imperceptibly almost, there has been a 
change in the attitudes of newspapers, and. .periodi- 
cals towards women. However, very little of. this. 
is due to the women working in these organisations, 
most of it being the reflection of the semblance of 
concern for and tolerance of womankind that serves 
as a veneer for our society. The women’s movement 
is, in spite of its weaknesses and fragmented charac- 
ter, a reality that the community cannot ignore, 
nor can the Press. But women journalists are by 
and large unwilling to stick their-necks out. Few of. 
them, for instance, are‘ active in the trade ‘union: 
movement in the newspaper industry as a whole, 


_or specifically the journalists’ movement where the 


male bias is all too obvious. That is why no specific 
demands pertaining to women employees are ever 
raised by either the IFWJ, NUJ(I) or the AINEF, | 
though many competent women have been super- 
seded. No paper provides rest-room facilities for ` 
women and, though in New Delhi at least most of 
the newspapers are situated in one area, no demand 
ne they collectively set up a creche.has ever been 
made. 
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economic background of the women employees of 
newspapers, with the journalists invariably belong- 
ing to the upper middle class with its own per- 
quisites, and the office staff spread through the 
middle and lower middle classes. And none of these 
classes are known for their revolutionary. fervour. 
There are no women teleprinter or linotype oper- 
ators, not even women peons and errand girls. At 


the lowest. journalistic rung, there are no women. 
Indeed, women are confined to the - 


proof-readers. 
lack-lustre middle rungs: there are no women special 
correspondénts today, and only one assistant editor. 
‘ Two of, the major newspapers in Delhi do have 
very competent women chief reporters, but this is‘a 
very recent development; and, at least in the case 


of one of them, her chance came only after much - 


wrangling and convincing’ the editor that she was 
not the.less competent for being a woman. 
Attitudes towards women are worse as far as the 


State-owned radio and television networks are con-- 


cerned. Atrocities on women are never mentioned - 


by them, let alone being discussed intelligently in 
a major evening programme. The women’s ‘hour’ 


WOLKE il. -LUG 
Even the achieve- | 
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fields, needing better knowledge”. 

ments of a 
cateer woman” are projected as, 


“single woman, & creative artist, or as 
“exceptions rather“ 


than traits: which could be possessed by ‘many | 
. women’. - : 


Films are worse, as they continue to project: the 
self-effacing and self-sacrificing woman as the. ideal. 


She must be a docile slave who willigly starves in 


order to feed the rest of the family, and is eternally 


subservient to her father, brothers and husband.’ 


The woman who defies tradition is the slinky „vamp 
who smokes and drinks — and possibly beds with 


every man who comes her way. In either case, the. 


purpose of a woman’s life is to serve a man, or 
many men. The conclusion is inevitable: A man 
would be a. fool to “stand any nonsense from her. 
She must be tamed, if need be, with violence. Is it 
any wonder that violence against women, including 


rape, is rising every day? A recent film, much. 
-extalled as‘a trend-setter, showed the exploitation. 


of the rural poor by the vested interests. An influen- 


‘tial man rapes a poor man’s wife. The husband. 


is invariably in the afternoon, to suit the conve- ` 


nience of the home-bound housewife, who is treated 
as a sub-intelligent species. This half-hour is de- 
voted to sickly sentimental songs, according to a 
survey done by Neera Desai, with not a thought 
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i) The Corporation has installed a cigar & cheroot manufacturing unit at Dinhata, Coochbehar, 
where best quality cigar & cheroots are being manufactured from specially selected wrapper & filler tobaccos. 


ii) Precious organic manure is being produced from useless city waste in the Mechanical 
Compost. Plant of this Corporation installed at Bantala, Calcutta. 


For details, Please contact 
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applies salve to his. bruised ego by murdering his 
wife; for she is his property, and she has been 
defiled. This is the relentless “logic” that operates 
irrespective of class background, education and 
awareness. 

Humour at the expense of .women is considered 


- * is the only organisation which | 
supplies all the agricultural inputs to the 
FARMERS ; 
For $ cientific Cultivation and Better Fer : Modern and Efficient Cultivation at 
Production you will Get — : Lesser Cost you wiil Get — 
`a High yielding Seeds a) Zator/Internétional/Escort/Ford Tractors. 
b) Chemical Fertilisers b) . Kubota/Mitsubishi Power Tillers. 
c) Pesticides c) Sujala 5 H.P. Diesel-driven pumsets. 
d) Conipost d) Hand and power-operated Benagro Sprayers. 
i e) Power and pedal Operated Benagro threshers. 
f) Hend operated whael Hoe, ‘Seed Drill, Paddy 
‘ F weeder, bullock driven Mouldboard Plough, etc. 
Also, 
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in these efforts are not only considered touchy, but 
mirthless creatures as well. On the screen, both big 
aná, small, through. the skits and plays broadcast 
over the radio, and the inevitable humoir piece on 
the editorial page of the daily newspaper, women 
are made the butt of jokes that men write for other 
men: But,:ever unsure of themselves, it is the 
“emancipated” women who laugh loudest: at them. 
The game goes on, undermining the position of 
women and their self-respect, though. the news- 
papers, today, are said to be “enlightened”. This 
is just the other side of the coin that has suppression 
and subjugation of women as its motto on the 
obverse. No wonder, theatrical gestures by women 
to-protest against iajustice also come in for a 
laugh. But gestures that are not so dramatic do not 
make ‘‘news”’ in a scheme of things overwhelmingly 
weighted against. woman. This is true of the attitude 
of the press everywhere.. 


It is a good thing that the press no ‘longer shies . 


away from calling a rape a rape, it does not take 
refuge in euphemisms; nor does it totally disregard 
this and other crimes against women as non-issues 
or purely domestic matters when they take place 
within. the family. But why does it not bother 
about the less dramatic, day-to-day crimes against 
woman but waits for her to be burnt alive before 
taking cognisance of her plight? The answers. to 
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„media organise themselves and act as a pressure 
group is any of this likely to change. But will our 
play-safe media women ever take this initiative? The 
answer, again, can be anticipated. They will not 
iake the risk unless they are persuaded and pushed 
from the outside. But then, who outside is bdther- 
ed? It is certainly not the women leaders who have: 
developed a vested interest in the misery .of their, 
sisters and can only think of ways and means of 
getting their names printed in newspaper columns! 

Where are the dedicated women workers who do 
not fight shy of publicity, but equally do not go out 
of their way to seek it? If there are any, it is .time 
they worked not only to convince women journa- . 
lists, but also to convince powerful media men by 
conducting studies'on various aspects of women’s 
life and work in order to~lay bare the daily. grind 
which is the more dehumanising because it is not 
dramatic or spectacular. Wife-burnings after all, is 
a symptom of a deep-seated disease which can only 
be fought by. dint of hard, painstaking effort which 
may ‘be imperceptible to, the naked eye. Without 
this willingness to work at the grass-roots level, - 
work that might be tedious and unrewarding, there 
can be no change for the better. The attitude of the. 

press to its own women employees as well as . 
women’s, issues in general will, after all, continue to 
reflect the social reality. 0 
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The F iret Time J hirpani 
Saw a Hypodermic | ; 
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Thitpani, a tiny hamlet near Rourkela, for the first 
time found an alternative to witch doctors and 
quacks, in RSP’s Medical Aid Scheme. One facet 
of RSP’s integrated Peripheral Development 
Programme. wo 
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Under its comprehensive Medical Aid Scheme for 
its 64 peripheral villages RSP has opened 8 con- 
veniently located medical sid centres.’ With the 
provision for necessary supplies of preventive and 
curative medicines. l 


The provision of safe drinking water, education. 
facilities and link roads for communication receive 
. equal emphasis. Organised ` poultry dairy `: and 
goatery development, scientific farming and irrigation, . 
village and cottage industry — all have received fillip 
under the programme. 


‘Whether directly or as a catalyst Rourkela’ s effort i is 
to bring the weaker section of the population living 
in its close proximity into the national mainstream. 


t 


Ali this born out of the Fhitocoohy that while engaged 
` in the manufacture of steel, Rourkela Steel Plant 
has a basic commitment to the entire environment. s 
In harmony with the national goal. The upliftment 
; of the weaker Section, and their poe standard. 
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Are obsolete plant, machinery 
or technology affecting your 
production or profits ? 
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_WEST BENGAL FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


. OFFERS LOANS es 
FOR MODERNISATION TO 
SMALL AND MEDIUM UNITS 
ON VERY ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Replacing outdated plant, machinery or technology is no longer a. problem, West Bengal 
Financial Corporation has a special scheme to help small and medium units modernise their 
plant and equipment for diversification, reducing costs and raising productivity. Loens . 


offered are on soft terms spread over 12 years. Why lag behind? West Bengal 


Financial 


Corporation is at your door step. For full details on the modernisation loan scheme, | 


contact: ` 


WEST BENGAL 
= FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


-` H.O. :.12-A, Netaji Subhas Road, 
3rd & 4th floor, 
Calcutta-700 001 
or 
N : Branches at: Siliguri, Durgapur, Malda, 
Midnapore, Krishnagar 
eo And 
at 4, Kiron Sankar Roy Road, Calcutta-700 001 4 
(For Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly) 
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N optimist has been described as ‘a man who 
falls off the top of the Empire State Building and 
says to himself en route, well, half way. down, and 
nothing has happened yet ...” Our Finance Minister, 
R. Venkataraman, by his over-optimistic presump- 
tions and premises, fully conforms to this definition 


whenever he refers to the present state of the Indian . 


economy and its future prospects. : 
The other day he discounted all apprehensions 
about the generation of inflationary pressures con- 
sequent on increases in petroleum prices. Not only 
that, he roundly condemned those who hold these 
views as “poor economists.” 
draw a distinction between increase in the prices of 
selected commodities and a “general” price rise, 
implying thereby that the general price level re- 


mains stable and will remain stable, irrespective of- 


increases in the price leyels of individual com- 


_ modities. 


As Finance Minister, no doubt Venkataraman 
has to go on propagating that the economic 
measures initiated under his stewardship of the 
Finance Ministry have not misfired. It is also his 
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He also sought to. 


pusiness TO see tnat his optimism 1S shared not only 
by his Cabinet colleagues among whom there are a 
few ‘economists’ (if that is the word) but also the 
‘ecanomists’ outside the sphere of Government 


‘machinery on the one hand, and the masses of 


people on the other, who have turned “practical 
economists” by the long period of hardships and 
toil through which they have been dragging them- 


‘selves alone. His claim that the wholesale price 


index and consumer price index have not recorded 
any alarming upward movement does not sound 
convincing in the light of our day-to-day experience 


onhe price front. ; 

i e Finance Minister’s optimism is nothing new. ` 
In Lis Budget speech Venkataraman declared that 

during 1981-82, the prime task facing the Govern- 

mert would be how to ensure: the smooth progress 

of zhe economy from “crisis management to the 

maragement of growth”. The general tenor of the 

Economic Survey presented on the eve of the 

Budget too was tempered by a note of optimism. It 

highlighted the fact that while 1980-81 was a diffi- 


. cult year, towards the end of the current financial 
year, everything would be quite all right. Agricul- 


ture was on a firm footing, industrial production 
was gradually picking up and was sure to go up by 


-at least 4 per cent as against the decline of 1.5 per- 


cent in the previous year. As regards infrastructure 
too, there were definite signs of improvement, Coal 
production, which had remained more or less stuck 
at 104 million tonnes, had definitely shown an 
uptrend. Similar was the case with power genera- 
tion and extension of banking facilities not only in 
the arban area but also in the hitherto unbanked 
arees in the rural-sector. The performance of the 
railways was taking a turn for the better despite 
some temporary bottlenecks in movement. 

Tae balance of payments front had definitely 
turned the corner. In 1979-80 there was a marginal 
decline of about Rs 50 crores, while in 1980-81 the 
decl.ne was of the order of Rs 400 crores, despite 
IMF assistance amounting: to Rs 1400 crores or 
so. This downtrend was more due to a very sharp 
step-up in imports than due to a decline in exports 


‘—a nice formulation indeed for ‘economists of 


Venkataraman’s calibre to make! Even on this 
score, he does not let us down. The series of export 
pronotion measures the, Government -has on the 
anvil, would enable the restoration of normaléy on 
the foreign exchange front and the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves would go up, by the end of the 
finarcial year 1981-82. Similarly in the sphere of 
public finance, despite the disturbing trends, there 
wou.d be no serious problem for resource mobilisa- 
tion efforts. 

At the time of making these tall claims, the 
Finance Minister’s brain-child, the Bearer Bonds 
Scheme, had not flopped yet. So he could not be 
blamed for exuding so much confidence and opti- 
mism. But now the situation is totally different, 
since. a public sector outlay of Rs 97,500 crores, 
whica has already received the stamp of approval 
from the NDC. This outlay, it must be remember- 
ed, represents as much as 80 per cent increase in 
teal terms over the previous Plan and is therefore 
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ment in-the last decade.: Unless everything goes 
well, and the Centre and the States manage ‘to raise 
Rs 21,302 crores of additional resources, the ex- 
pectations of the Finance Minister and the Planning 
Commission will go awry. ‘The decision to cut 
subsidies to the extent of Rs 3,250 crores, already 
announced with much fanfare, might be politically. 
inconvenient and unwise while raising resources 
from public sector units, which involves the tough 
task of toning up managerial efficiency and avoiding 
work stoppages due to strikes and lock-outs. To 
what extent the recently promulgated Ordinance 
will succeed in curbing the twin phenomena of, 
strikes and lockouts is yet to be seen. If public 
sector units are to bring in Additional revenue to 
the exchequer, the Government must, once and for. 
all, decide against unrealistic pricing policies, apart 
from improving and toning up general managerial 
efficiency and winning the willing and active co- 
operation of the working class. In short, the atti- 
tude-of confrontation must give way to one of tact, 
compromise and conciliation. 

` A greater measure of uncertainty surrounds the 
target set for the States amounting to Rs 9012 
crores. There‘is very little room for complacency 
here, despite the Finance Minister’s and the Planning 
Commission’s claims. The expectation is that taxing 
the rural rich to tap additional'resources for the 
Plan will go awry in view of the.current mood of 
discontent in the countryside. The Plan document 


sets MUCH SLOTS DY USCAL GISCIPINE al GIUCICHL IVVOD, 
while not forgetting to warn against the temptation 
to resort to deficit financing to make up for the 
shortfall in resource mobilisation, or to meet the 
increased costs of projects on account of inflation. 
The. Budget deficit, originally placed at’ Rs 1450 
crores, would definitely rise to Rs 2000 crores or 
more even after the anticipated receipt of additional 
revenue through the much-publicised Bearer Bonds 
Scheme which has already turned out to be a damp 
squib. r 

The danger signals, very much in evidence | 
throughout the economy and grossly under-estima- 
ted by ‘the Finance Minister in his Budget document 
and in all subsequent statements have set the tone 
for scathing criticism of the Government’s economic 
policy by different sections. The Government cannot 
feign ignorance because, as early as February this 
year, the NCAER had published a well-documented 
paper entitled “The Indian Economy: A review of 
1980-81 and prospects for 1981-82.” Pointing out 
that “the prospects of a large budgetary deficit in 
1980-81 and the escalation of oil prices” point to 
difficulties ahead”, the paper warns against any 
complacency over the price decline observed during 
November-December 1980. This decline was due to 
some random factorsaand not the result of any ` 
permanent pattern on which the Government could 
exclusively rely. The paper stresses the fact that the 
declining tandencies in prices appear to have clearly 
tapered off by the-end of December 1980 itself. So, 
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optimism on prices at the time of presenting the 
Budget? RV is no novice in the field. Does he not 
know that Budget is not a simple gadget to be 
manipulated at th: Finance Minister’s will? The 
only possible explanation is that he wanted to win 
cheap applause from ruling party members. in 
Parliament, though the discerning among them 
must have had their reservations. 

What is the prevailing situation in this sensitive 
area? Essential commodities meant largely for the 


awir 


poor, who constitute the overwhelming majority of - 


the population, are in short supply. These, include 
cereals, pulses, sugar, edible oils, kerosene, textiles 
and so on. The system of public distribution of these 
basic wage goods, as they are called, is in total disar- 
ray, except in Kerala where even the poorest of the 


poor have easy access to ration cards and ration shops. | 


The net result of this is that in the majority. of 
States, especially in the urban areas and a few urban 
centres, the poor consumers are left to merciless 
exploitation by black marketeers and hoarders. A 
new dimension has been added by the influence of 
black money, which is the prime source of finance 
for hoarding, speculation and smuggling. Against 
the background of the government’s complacency, a 
large segment of this black money finds its way to the 
hoarding of essential commodities; speculation in real 


estate, and illegal foreign exchange transaction and: 


smuggling. The monetary-cum-fiscal measures adop- 
ted at random by the Government are neutralised in 
toto by the parallel economy run quite efficiently by 


~ 
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_them with an iron hand, the Government pampers 
them by schemes like Special Bearer Bonds and index- 
linked bearer bonds, with the result that traditional 
devizeš for controlling money supply such as a rise 
in bank rate and an increase in the statutory liqui- 
dity. ratio have come to nought. The first instalment 
of anti-inflationary measures initiated in July 1981 
inclided: (a) raising of bank-rate from 9 to 10 per 

cent (b) increasing the statutory liquidity ratio of 
banks from 34 to 35 per .cent; (c) stepping up the 
rate of compulsory deposits from 12.5 to 15 per cent 
for ennual incomes of between Rs 50,000 and Rs 
70,030 and from 15 to 18 per cent for annual in- 
coms above Rs. 70,000; (d) stipulating repayment 

‘ of Es 10,000 and above through cheques and bank 
drafis. Almost simultaneously the prices of petro- 
leur. products and fertilisers were raised. On 
baléace, the effect of the steps has been inflationary 
rather than deflationary. 

A number of non-banking financial companies 
and Dartnership companies, most of them bogus, 
are 2ngaged in converting black money into white 
and have become conduit pipes for the further 
gene-ation and injection of black money to the 
varicus sectors of the economy. The black money 
monster is hydra-headed, in the sense that its 
impact is felt not merely on the price front, but 
also n‘the sphere of creation of economic distor- 
tions and inequalities all around, which further 
aggravate the inflationary spiral. Holders of- black 
money and speculators freely indulge in under- 
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cause of want of vigilance on the part of Govern- 
‘ment. 

While the Finance Minister and the “Agriculture 
Minister hold the view that everything is normal in 
respect of the agricultural sector, the NCAER study 
takes a grim view of the ‘situation. It expresses 
grave concern. at the burden of food-subsidy which 
sooner rather than later will become difficult on 
account of unilateral increases in: procurement 
prices by some State Governments. Passing the 
whole burden to the consumer will affect the overall 


price situation. While farm output will certainly . 


respond to price increases, its impact on the over- 
all situation including the implication for income 
distribution in the rural areas calls for close scru- 
tiny and effective corrective measures.: 

As for the current financial year (1981-82), tlie 
study paper makes three different projections. The 
first assumes normal behaviour in the farm sector 
with no serious constraints in. manufacturing and 
infrastructure and a modest level of imported infla- 
tion. If these assumptions materialise, there will 
be an impressive real growth of 5.2 percent in 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) with the inflation 
rate remaining below 1 per cent. The second 
alternative postulates agriculture to be somewhat 
below normal with other things remaining the 
same. Ifit happens, there will be a sharp fall in 
the GDP from 5.2 to 3.5 per cent in real terms. 
Naturally, it highlights the vulnerability of the 
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The third alternative explores the implications of 
bottlenecks in the infrastructure on the general 
performance of the economy. The obvious casual- 
ties of this development will be a fall in the real in- 
come of the people by one per cent from the earlier 
alternatives, fall in output in the manufacturing 
sector, a serious spurt in inflation and a ‘fall in 
consumption as well as investment. The Govern- 
ment seems to have taken shelter under the first , 
alternative. and gone ahead, not only with the 
preparation of the Budget but also the finalisation 
of the Sixth Plan, whereas the present situation is 
more akin to the third alternative. This means that 
the optimists have chosen the rosy path, without 
turning either to the left, or to the right because 
both these have certain bitter aspects that are 
unpalatable to the powers-that-be. 

Now about the rate of growth.’ In 1979-80, the 
economy recorded a negative rate of growth of 5 
per cent, the first ever in thirty years. After the 
rather severe impact caused by this development, 
the economy is only gradually limping back to 
normalcy. The per capita income during 1979-80 
was lower by 2.5 per cent than even in 1978-79. The 
impact of this trend on domestic demand will be - 
very substantial. Things being such, how can 
Venkataraman be so optimistic? It is simply unrea- 
listic if not ‘opportunist. To cap it all, even the. 
limited economic growth has been distributed in an 
unequal manner between classes ard regions, 
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Arouna 3U per cent OF tne population remains below 

. the ‘poverty line’ which adds up to the colossal 
figure of 300 million desperately poor men, women 
and children — even if for the moment we ignore 
the unscientific manner in, which the so-called 
‘ poverty line’ is being drawn. 

What about the country’s balance of ‘payments? 
To put it mildly, the situation is precarious.. The 
Union Government has always been excessively con- 
cerned with correcting the balance of payments. 
deficit in the short run while it has paid scant 
attention to the impact of dverall economic perfor- 
mance on the payments position. Massive borrow- 
ing from abroad, running down foreign exchange 
reserves, and attempting to improve the balance of 
trade and so on might be-effective in tne very short 
‘run. In the long run, it would imply reduction in 
absorption in terms of- both consumption and 
investment, thus adversely telling upon living stan- 
dards as well as growth performance. External 
borrowing can at best be a palliative and not a 
permanent source of correcting disequilibrium ‘be- 
cause of the burden of debt servicing on the one 
hand, and the. political implications on the. other. 
Withdrawal from accumulated reserves too can be 
depended upon only at a time of crisis which cannot 
be tided aver by other means. In his Budget docu- 
ment, the Finance Minister sought to underplay the 
seriousness of the payments problem. In 1980-81, we 
managed the situation with over Rs 1400 crores ‘of 
IMF loans. Exports have recorded only tardy 


grcowtp SO far, Wue imports 1n terms VI prices are 
shooting up. The present indications are that the 


. deficit will be over Rs 2000 crores in 1980-81. Hence 


the Government’s anxiety about extended IMF loan - 
facilities despite the stiff terms and conditions. 

Deficit financing, which Venkataraman sought . 
to limit to Rs 1535 crores originally, has now far 
exceeded Rs 2000 crores and is’ gradually inching 
towards flashpoint. His bearer bonds scheme having 
flopped and-the volume of domestic resource mobi- 
lisztion remaining uncertain, the easy way to finance 
developmental and non-developmental.schemes will 
be resort to the printing press. Deficit financing has 
gained considerable acceptance and enjoys a new 
status in the present set-up, despite public protesta- 
tions to the contrary. Measures to unearth black 
money and increasing resort to direct taxation being 
politically inconvenient, the obvious choice will be 
deficit financing in the months to come. R.V. is 


- guilty on two counts. On the one hand, he has left 


a lerge budgetary gap at the Centre and allows the 


‘State Governments a free hand to enjoy the benefits 


of unsanctioned overdrafts, while on the other hand 
he fondly but vainly. hopes that the price level will 
come down at a time when there is a steady addi- 
tion to money stock. Is he so naive as not to realise 
that the disequilibrium between the supply of con- 
sumer goods and money supply is the root cause of 
the current inflationary spiral? How long will it 
take for R.V. to realise that the theory of supply 
management alone cannot work miracles in the 
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‘ing under the pressure of rising prices? f 

. Another negative aspect of the current situation 
is the phenomenon of gross under-utilisation of 
capacity in the manufacturing sector. In the ferti- 
liser and aluminium industries, capacity utilisation 
is below 60 per cent, in cement it is 70 to 75 per 
cent, and in steél. it is nearly 55 per cent, despite 
the fact that India has been able to develop excellent 
know-how in this sphere,’ with Soviet assistance, 
from ‘the sixties.. What it means is that even with- 
out any additional capacity, we can. achieve 10 per 
cent industrial growth in the next two, years. 

Equally serious are the problems created, by the 
crisis in the sphere of generation and distribution 
of electricity and other forms of power. It is doubt- 


ful whether we can realise the 6 per cent growth in . 


power generation as hoped for by the Finance. 
_Minister, some slight improvement in coal pro- 
duction notwithstanding. In the States of Punjab, 
‘Haryana and Rajasthan, reports show that indus- 
tries were crippled due to even 100 per cent ‘power- 
cuts at times. Similar is the case with industries 
in Maharashtra, UP and West Bengal. In Gujarat, 
the.crisis has been more due to infrastructural weak- 
ness than due to actual power shortage. Reports 
available show that thermal plant utilisation on an 
average throughout the country declined from 56- 
to 44.per cent.during the first few months of 1981- 
82 itself. In UR, Bihar and West Bengal it is as low 
as 30 to 33 per cent. Two consequences are certain 
from this: (i) decline in industrial production, and 
(ii) increase in power rates payable by domestic 
, consumers for no fault of theirs. The Finance 
Minister keeps mum on all these serious issues. 
In the midst of all these the Government has no 
qualms about going ahead with the direct import 
‘of inflation. Imports using accumulated exchange 
reserves as a cushion for domestic prices is under- 
standable. But if'the Government pursues a policy 
of importing goods at higher prices while we could 
have. produced them at home at considerably lower 
price, it can described only as suicidal. To cite one 
instance, India has been importing cement from 
Korea where the cost of production is twice as high 
as here. With all the limestone stock in the world, 
-why can’t India produce as much cement as we 
_want? Hardly different is the case with steel and 
aluminium. Even the recent decision to’ import 
wheat, sugar and edible oils could have been avoi- 
ded if a different set of domestic policies had been 
pursued. f ' 
About the employment situation, the less said the 
‘better. To talk of the problem of unemployment 
as a global phenomenon from which India alone 
cannot escape is politically convenient but econo- 
mically unrealistic and escapist. It is true that 
demographic pressures do play their role in swelling 
the number of unemployed, especially in the rural 
sector. New employment opportunities could how- 
ever have been created for the unemployed farm 


labourers had the Government pursued a vigorous - 


policy for the implementation of land reforms, 
especially ceiling legislation, which remains a dead 
letter in many States. The Budget ‘is silent about 
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problem of unemployment is to draw up a separate 
plan with a ten-year perspective and with the politi- 
cal will to implement it to the letter. It is doubtful 
if the Government will muster the courage and dis- 
play the politica] will to do it. Now is the time for 
the ruling party to show its mettle if it is serious 
about solving problems. 

The* mounting costs of non-developmental ex- 
penditure are a headache to planners in India and 
they seem helpless to curb them. Defence expendi- 
ture, for instance, though totally unproductive and 
non-developmental, cannot be pruned to any large 
extent in view of the threat to our borders. Interest 
charges too will have to be tolerated as long as , we 
continue ‘to depend on other countries both for 
defence and for developmental purposes. Govern- 
met expenditure, though not substantial, is steadily 
As for 
subsidies on fertilisers, food and export trade, itis 
true „that the Finance Ministet has promised a 
reduction to the extent of Rs 3250 crores during 
the Sixth Plan period. But it is a moot’point 
whether he will: be able to keep itin view of the 
farmers’ agitation demanding cheaper farm inputs 
and higher prices for their produce. Export subsi- 
dies, if at all, can’ be reduced only marginally. Then, 
what is the way out? Improvement of ‘our com- 
petitiveness in foreign markets. But it cannot be 


accomplished overnight. .In short, we are sure to - 


see the Finance Minister, towards the end “of the 
financial year, facing Parliament again. with apolo- 
gies on this account and with an admission of failure 
to cut subsidies to the anticipated extent. i 


_ Taking an overall. view of the current economic | 
- situation, one can come to the safe conclusion that 


despite all the- optimistic: verbiage of the union 
Finance Minister, we are in for serious trouble. 
Under Venkataraman’s stewardship of the Finance 


-Ministry we are sure to lose one more opportunity 


to salvage the economy from the morass into which 


„it has been thrown since 1979.0 
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mem. One of the first steps the Left Front 
’ Government 





















‘The Left Front Government is promise- 


bound to the workers of West Bengal who 
heve pioneered many a democratic move- 


` tea industry by 90p daily. Besides, the 
workers in the State's iron foundry and 
saw-mills have benefited due to the Left 
Front’s decision in fixing the minimum 

ý wage rate. 

During these four years, industrial relations 
has remarkably improved in the industries 
of West Bengal. Due to the tripartite discus- 
` sion and other policies adopted by the 
Government, strikes, retrenchments, lockouts 
4 and lay-offs have been significantly reduced. 
As a result, the industrial sector as well as 
the workers have mutually benefited. 


it is obvious that the Left Front Govern- 
ment’s pro-working class approach has 
resulted in labour-welfare and improved 
working conditions in the industrial sector. 
The Left Front Government firmly believes 


had initiated after assuming 

power on 21 June 1977 was to firmly restore 
the hard eamed rights of the workers. In 
this restoration mission, police interference 
has been completely stopped in Trade, 
Union movements which are pledged | 
towards justified demands and rights. As a 
result, the workers of the State have been 
able 10 establish themselves as never before. 

With the se-establishment of democratic 
rights, West Bengal’s workers have been . 
successful in getting their demands fulfilled 
in a big way during the last four years. 
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1980 as. compared to shige 
December 1979. In the same ‘4 
period, the wage rise 
in the engineering 
sector had increased 
by Rs. 46/- per 
month and in the 


horizons opened up for them. By fulfilling 
its promises to the worker , the Left 
Front Government is marching onwards, 
towards a better tomorrow, 
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— Great News for A a 
Garment Manufacturers! 


v. A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) | ` 
` \ : n e 5 7 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedle 

chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 

Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, . 

i Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 
-7 y =.. A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 

; i ' ' fortclothing and leather industry manufactured by 

i -- world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
IN others are now made available to Garment ` 
` Industry in India. 








R dThis Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 
$ is the product of over 100 years of experience end 

; Re research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture 
Bopoopenspecncannnonemnornnmeane ed development of garment making machinery. ' 
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f For your specific needs and/or 
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Challenges 
of 
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Management ` 
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_C.R. KRISHNA MURTI 
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TH establishment by the Government of India of 
a separate Department of Environment in 
November 1980 was the logical sequel of Indira 
Gandhi’s participation ,a decade ago in the UN 
Conference où Human Environment at Stockholm. 
The country was committed then to the basic ~value- 
principle that all future national development plans 
will be so designed that while ushering in economic 
progress they would not disturb ecological balance 
and environmental integrity. She also did not lose 
time in -assigning environment to the then newly 
created Department of Science and Technology. 


ANNUAL 1981 


ment, it car be said that the subject has now come 


o7 age. ` The decision to post an eminent scientist as 
- Secretary of the new Department is in consonance 


with the policy of inducting talented scientists. and 
technologists into vital Government Departments. 
Tais step is meant to counteract fossilisation’ of 
dynamic national issues if and when they get en- 
trenched in traditional bureaucratic procedures. 
There is thus much to be expected from this new 
Department. 

_ The policy declaration on Environment made by 
the Prime Minister at the Banaras Science Congress, 
tke increasing elitist awareriess of sensitive environ- 


_ imental problems in almost all Government agencies 


ccncerned with development and the visible signs of 
an environmental movement by activists in Kerala, 
‘Maharashtra, Uttar Kashi, etc., are our present 


. assets. - There should now be concerted efforts to 


evolve a viable mechanism for Government-public 
interaction on questions affecting our environment. 
Tais article is an attempt to outline some of the 
immediate challenges posed by environmental issues 
waich may require dynamic managerial direction 
ard research inputs. - ; 
Exploding human population and the pressure it 
exerts on dwindling resources of the earth was 


‘identified as Problem Number One of environmental 


pollution at the 1972 Stockholm Conference. In 
the intervening period we in this country have 
peinfully realised that the use of even mild force to 
achieve modest targets in birth control could lead 
tc very disturbing repercussions. It has also 
become clear that in the absence of a certain level of 
literacy in thé target population, it is impossible to 
st mulate motivation for self-restraint needed for 
bringing about control of family size. * States with 
relatively high literacy levels backed up with efficient 
acministration have achieved targets. In contrast, 


- 


things have gone awry in States with relatively poor ° 


literacy levels and inefficient administration. As 
revealed by the sample census survey of 1981, we 
heve to face the spectre of 800 million mouths to 
fezd at the end of this century. Miracles more 
substantial than thee Green Revolution or the on- 
gang White Revolution (Operation Milk Flood, 
etc.) alone can lead to a possibility of our doubling 
food production to meet this basic requirement. 

If the present trend of impoverishment is allowed 
to continue, we have to carry the responsibility in 
2090 AD to look after 500 million people mostly in 
the age group af 10-30 years below the poverty 
‘line. Considering how the benefits of development 
have. eluded two-thirds of our people even after 
relatively massive investments in agriculture and 
industry in the golden era of National Planning, 
there is not much today that can sustain the faith 
of even the most rugged optimists among us. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discover, 
the causes for this apparently bleak situation. One 
cannot, however, avoid reiterating the obvious, 
namely, that mistakes of the past in assigning 


. priorities to national goals must not be repeated. 


Repairable damages must be remedied expeditiously. 
The primary task today isto raise base level lit- 
y 
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invested in the past. There is also ‘urgent need for 
appropriately recasting our strategies to update the 
skills of the neoliterates in diverse directions. We 
missed the revolutionary implications of Gandhian 
Basic Education in ‘the euphoric wave of matefial 
resource planning: during the sixties. The crying 
need of the eighties is to supplement the frame- 
work of Basic Education with concepts of science 
and implement it without any further loss of time 
if it is our desire to utilise the most precious of all 
commodities, namely, human resources for whom 
we are preserving our environment. 

The dynamics of the. living cell or an integrated 
organism as taught by modern biological research 
have much to inspire us. A self-generating and self- 
regulating homeostatis is almost a predictable result 
when equilibrium is established between the in- 
herent regulatory capacity of a growing organism 
and the control exerted by its inner and outer 

. environment. How the living cell usés intelligently 
its inherited information is a marvel of molecular 
biology. Normal growth following a sequence of 
‘cycles, equilibrium plateauing of cell population, 


decline or synchronised exponential growth, un- 


regulated growth as in cancer, premature death or 

prolonged post-senile survival, are all object lessons 

of modern biology relevant to population dynamics. 
Undoubtedly, the human situation is far more. 


complex but surely not beyond conceptualisation - 


into systems premitting cybernetic analysis. Having 


emphasis that human output has to be quantified 
not in mere physical units or dimensions. One can- 
not ignore man’s irrepressible desire to soar into 
regions of creativity not yet comprehended by the 
physical sciences and perhaps outside their realm. 
Logically, our research efforts to limit family size 
have to take note of the requisite inputs including 
a clean and healthy living environment to, enrich 
the lives of our people, the basic tools. of awareness, 
namely, literacy and education, along with the 
minimum needs for a comfortable living. . 


RENEWABLE material resources, pollution-free 
energy; hazardless technology, etc., are evocative 
terms today. They are of immediate concern to us. 
It may also be remembered that the global 
approach to problems posed by energy or renewable - 
sources for satisfying increasing human needs is 
typically crisis-oriented. Our normal behaviour is 
not to move from evena false position of security - 
unless provoked by acrisis. No one need remind 
us of the hazards of this crisis approach., Third 
World countries like India pay today a much’ higher 
price than they ` can afford for petroleum products. 
In spite of pious declarations on international plat- 


forms, the industrialised rich nations have not indi- ` 


cated any tendency to reduce their rate of consump- 
tion of oil or other non-renewable resources of the 
earth. 

The alarming picture presented by the Inter- 
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backward areas. 


a reduced margin of 15%. ° 
without Margin. 


after 5 years in six equal instalments. 


Achievement 
Year Sanction ‘ 
1979-80 Rs. 634.17 lacs ` 
1980-81 Rs. 1,055.33 lacs 


Financial Year upto July, 1981. 
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HH. F. C. Can Help You in Many ways 

Wide range of liberal Financial Assistance under various schemes upto Rs. 30 lacs. g 
Financial Assistance to Transport operators for a single truck operator: self driven — 
Reduced Margin — Rebate in interest is allowed in case reayment is made on due dates — 
repayment of loan within a period of four to five years. : 
New Scheme has been introduced for rehabilitation of sick units - under the scheme 
Additional Financial Accommodation and other concessions are available to sick units. f 
Longer repayment period, lower Rate of interest — reduced margin for small scale and 


Technician can get loan upto Rs. 2 lacs. for starting their Industrial Project at 15% margin, 
Ex-Servicemen can get Loan upto Rs. 1 lac who--have served minimum five year in defence. 


Assistance to artisan village and cottage industries 
‘Assistance from Special Capital upto Rs. 2 lacs at an interest of 1% repayment is to be made 


Facility available to skilled and persons having practical experience. 


Corporation made remarkable achievement by sanctioning Rs. 748.94 lacs in -the current 
For further details contact branch managers of H.F.C. at District levels and 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR f 
HARYANA FINANCIAL CORPORATION b, 


Chandigarh-160017 Tel. 
21755-57 
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on liberal terms upto Rs. 25,000 


Recovery 


Rs. 500.56 lacs 
Rs. 637.17 lacs 


Disbursement 


Rs. 385.33 lacs 
Rs. 512.18 lacs 
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Hauonal Monetary Fund UME) im its latest report 
“World Economic Outlook’ is . timely. According 
to this report, the overall “petrol surplus” in 1980 
was 112 billion US dollars, of which 82 billion dol- 
Jars came from oil-importing less developed coun- 
ties. IMF projections for 1982 are frightening. The 
oil exporters’ surplus. will sink fo 81 billion ‘US 
dollars while the deficit of oil-importing LDCs will 
rise to 102 billion dollars. Meantime, industrialised 
rich countries will have a surplus of 22 billion dol- 
lars at the expense of the poorest and most deprived 
nations of the world. | 
Against this background, it may be useful to ex- 
amine our energy policy. The announcement by 
Indira Gandhi at the Banaras session of the Science 
Congress of the creation of a high-level Commission 
-for Altèrnative Sources of Energy is an indication 
ofthe Government’s concern about energy. Let'us 
hope.that the promise.of Bombay High turns out to 
bea _Teality. Even then we cannot abdicate the res- 
-ponsibility to evolve long-term energy perspectives. 
.The national paper on rénewable sources of energy’ 
presented at the Nairobi Conference (August 
11-13, 1981). gives an outline of our efforts to harness 
the sun, tidal waves and biomass. Considering the 
Himalayan magnitude of our energy requirements, 
current R & D efforts in this area are microscopic. 
Besides, all these approaches are based on “cliches”? 
transplanted from reviews of the National Academy 
`of Sciences, USA, or reports of highly industrial- 
ised oil consuming ‘countries patronisingly offered for 
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‘have. to be enhanced 


“With Best Wishes to 
© Mainstream 
on its 19th Anniversary” 


JAIDEEP SINGH BRAR, M.L.A., 
po . Bilaspur, 
Si . District Rampur. 


the consumption ot the Less Deveioped Countries. 
Although highiy commendable, there is not much 
af an element of originality in our work so far on 
solar cell or biomass. If biogas has to become com- 
petitive, our research inputs into basic microbio- 
logy and biochemistry of anaerobic fermentation 
substantially. Biological 
sciences have to be tapped to the fullest for main- 
taining a balance between renewable and non- 
renewable sources of energy and materials. 

Plan documents prepared by ‘various agencies 
connected with power indicate the problem areas: 
power production, transmission and utilisation have 
been identified. Even with the available data on 


- emissions from thermal stations, we can compile a 


national inventory of the pollution load to be borne 
by air, water and land by inevitable expansion of 
thermal stations. The need now, however, seems to 
be to strengthen the faculty and infrastructure of 
Institutes of Engineering and Technology to break 
new ‘ground in material science, power generation 
transmission and pollution abatement. Sugarcane 
and the rice plant utilise solar energy with almost 
one hundred per cent efficiency putting to shame 
even the most sophisticated man-built ' power plant. 
For us, it is a matter of life and death to learn 
mare about autotropic organisms like plants and 


` microbes ‘to gain the theoretical base for designing 
‘power cells of the future. Even conceptually we 


may have to move out of the Carnot cycle, entropy 
and dogmas of classical thermodynamics and look 
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to the enthalpy of bioenergetic cycles. The scope 
for work in theoretical and practical biology is 
enormous. - 


Before the fifties we built our dreams of national . 


resurgence on the assumption that our resources 
of water, land and minerals were infinite. Syste- 
matic surveys have given us a somewhat more 
realistic picture today. The shortfalls in the supply 
of some critical materials have been noted. We 
have much better appreciation now of the iniricate 
inter-relationship of an industrial base and opti- 
‘mum agricultural production. From coal-tar we 
moved over to petroleum for supplying us the raw 
materials for our organic chemical industry. The 
need for a fresh look has hardly ‘to be emphasised 
in the context of soaring prices of crude oil. 
Besides, it is almost certain that oil resources avail- 
able today and those commissioned in the next 
decade can sustain us only for another 20-30 years. ~ 

Our present agricultural management is linked to 
energy-intensive technologies ' for ‘the supply of 
water, fertilisers and pest-management chemicals. 

We are thus caught in a dilemma as to whether .we 
should push forward with an energy-intensive agri- 
culture of quick yielding- hybrids and short-term 
land utilisation or swing back to traditional mixed- 
farming and biofertilisers. ; 

. There is already a worldwide debate on the cost-, 
benefit impact of extensive use of synthetic fertilisers 
and toxic pesticides. No viable alternatives are im- 
mediately available to keep levels of production of 


foodgrains commensurate with tne population rise. 
There is no doubt, however, that we have to rely in 
the future more on biofertilisers for rejuvenating 
our soil and the requisite knowhow in biological ` 


- sciences has to be recognised as an immediate 


thrust area. The research potential in our univer 
sities and agricultural institutions has to be fully 
exploited by supporting integrated crash . program- 
mes on biofertilisers and biological control of 
insects and other plant pests. Our bioresources, 
particularly from the microbial, plant and animal 
kingdom,’ must be meaningfully used for production 
of intermediates for industrial and commercial use. 
biotechnology has to be applied on a massive scale 
so that chemical pollution unavoidable in the manu- 
facture of synthetic organics can be minimised. 
Development programmes centring around an 
industrial complex or a multi-purpose river valley 
scheme involving huge artificial reservoirs of water, 
network of irrigation canals and uprooting of native- 
population and resettling migrants, deforestation, 
etc, have led to. local problems of social tensions, 
ecological imbalance and environmental degrad- 
ation. Nonetheless, these projects have yielded 
desirable perceptible short-term gains. Pressure is 
bound to be exerted’ at the highest political levels 
for more and more such large development projects. 
Side by side, awareness created by mass media of - 
environmental degradation directly resulting from 
such projects is bound to grow and exercise its own 
counter-pressures on policy decisions. Conflicts of 
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spices. / 


or Cloves or Turmeric 
We are here to satisfy your tastes. 


Telex: 031-4860 
P. CYRIAC JOHN MLA 
‘PRESIDENT 
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From time immemorial our spices in Kerala have been adding flavour 
and fragrance to the dishes and dining halls of all continents. 
Gourmands of all times, people of all ages-and nations have loved our 


Whether it be Pepper or Cardamom, Ginger, or Nutmeg, Cinnamon, ` 


All that you hate to do is to contact us 
The Kerala State Co-operative. 
Marketing Federation Ltd. 


P.B. No, 2301, COCHIN-682 016. 


Gram: MARKETFED 


Phone: 36879 . Telex: 825-553 - 
BRANCHES : ; . 

DELHI BOMBAY COCHIN l , 
Ph. 232631 345627 ee 4 


Telex: 885-433 
JOHN MATHAI IAS 
MANAGING DIRETOR | 
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interests of the two forces will have to be. resolved 
by valid risk benefit analysis. . 

_ Our Government has fully demonstrated its faith 
in science and technology for solving economic 
problems of under-development. In many instances, 
due to historical reasons, technology has preceded 
science, creating undertones of conflict of ethical 
values. Debates on ethics and science can easily 
lead to an anti-science attitude in our present 
national mileu. The environment lobby may get 
drawn into the vortex of this anti-development, 
march-backwards, escapist movement. Those 
committed to preserving our environment must also 
be committed to enriching human life today and 
tomorrow. There should be determined action to 
see that the present: trend of human degradation 
does not continue. As such, major developmental 
programmes supported by science and technology 
have necessarily to be planned, designed, evaluated 
and executed. What is of urgency is to generate the 
ability to estimate the ratio of risks .to benefits 
implied in such programmes well ahead of imple- 
mentation. 


THIS brings’ us to the core problem of creating a 
science-based infrastructure for studying environ- 
‘mental issues. ‘ 

' The priority need is for a pool of experts who 
_can undertake urgent tasks of assessment of the 
‘environmental impact of our major projects. The 
- criteria and techniques for assessment have to be 
defined for each project and the impact evaluated 
- from the points of view of land use, waste disposal, 


ecological disturbance, environmental pollution and ' 


long-term effects on human health. In regard to 
chemical pollutants, one has ‘to be concerned not 
only with the present generation but also with suc- 
cessive generations. Hence the urgent need for 
skills in predicting health effects well ahead of time 
by models, if feasible. 

Obviously, each of the above criteria is a multi- 
discipline by itself requiring inputs and collabor- 
ation of several experts drawn from physical, 
engineering, biological, social and earth sciences 
and the ‘humanities. Assessment is a continuous 
process and involves both monitoring and evalu- 
ation. There should'be ability to build up models 
_ based on experience in India or elsewhere of major 

projects and their impact. Theseismic and ecolo- 
‘gical implications of established projects such as 
Bhakra, Koyna, Nagarjuna sagar, etc., have to 
be assessed to provide guidelines for future projects 
of a similar nature.. Above all, at national and 
State levels we should exhibit courage to reverse a 
decision to implement a project the safety of which 
is shown by detailed assessment studies to be ques- 
tionable, even if there are compelling economic 


advantages accruing from it. Planners have-to be~ 
persuaded to look for safer alternatives to fulfil . 


‘immediate requirements. ' -> 


_ We have a vast reservoir of technical manpower. ` 


And yet in reality technical unemployment is 
rampant. Even after making allowances for brain 
drain to more developed countries, a residual store 
will always be there for- talent development for 
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‘Envircoment is, therefore, a welcome move. 


immediate deployment within the country. Environ= 
mem management at every tier will require a huge 
army of trained personnel.’. Routine duties implied 
in fie enforcement of Air Pollution Act, Water 
Pollution Act, Food Standards, \Toxic “Chemicals 
Control, Factory Act, etc. will need many hundres: 
of young people trained for field work involving col- 
lectian of samples, analysis, interpretation of results 
reporting to regulatory agencies, etc. Some-of the 
areas where research inputs are required have been 
mentioned earlier. Manpower for this has to be 
diverted from the mainstream of professional scien- 
tists- Curricula have. to be recast at 10+2 level 


‘and degree level and training provided. not only to 
‘teachers but also to future managers of environment 


on tie innumerable occupational tasks they are 
expected to perform. Considering the diverse 
nature of personnel needed- to handle complex 
probiems peculiar to environmental issues, world 
bodies like the WHO, the ILO, the UN Environment 
Prog-amme, etc., have begun to work on strategies 
for manpower development. Our educational/ 
techrical manpower programmes have to be tuned 
to this upcoming need. 

Poiitical commitment to a mixed economy makes 
it obigatory on our part to ensure that industrial’ 
or agricultural development goals promised by both 
publiz and private sector entrepreneurs are consis- 
tent with our commitment to protect our environ: _ 
ment. Import of technology for short-term gains 


‘must not lead to a simultaneous import of hazards 


whose effect on our environment may not be per-. 
ceptiEle immediately. This is equally true of expan- 
sion programmes initiated by indigenous: R & D 
efforts. Our technocrats assigned to tasks of” 
manazement òf environment must possess the ability 
to see “‘icebergs”’ in multi-purpose projects, develop- 
mental programmes aided by even international ' 
agencies like the World Bank. 
The challenges likely to be encountered in under- . 
Standng arid resolving problems of environment 
require expertise of a wide diversity cutting across 
bouncaries of traditional disciplines of learning. At 
the same‘time, they providé opportunities for retar- 
geting our: goals of development and reorienting 
some of...our manpower training programmes. 
Adviscry and executive functions of managers of 
envircoment will have to be built into the frame- 
work of all major developmental programmes,’ 
particalarly those involving natural resources like 
land and, water or those involving sophisticated ‘ 
hazarc-prone chemical technology. ' Above all, wel- - 
fare of our people for. the present and the future - 
must be the primary criterion for approving any 
major developmental programme. j l 
Theestablishment of a separate Department of 
To. 
meet Ge challenges of problems relevant to our 
march towards. the goal of a welfare state, the 
Depariment of Environment must be given a struc- 
ture consistent with the functions of a high govern- 
mental agency which will not only be sensitive to 
environmental issues but respond with positive 
action following the slogan: Progress without 
Degradation. O - ; 
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o Buy a Diamond Jubilee z 
‘Cash Certificate. for as low as Rs. 37. 20. 
"Watch it grow to Rs. 100/. ae 


It’s true. With’ our new scheme you don’ t have to pay the full value of a Diamond: mak 
- + Jubilee Cash certificate, you buy one. For Example, for a 100-rupee Certificate, for es B 
.a period of 120 months, you pay just Rs, 37 20: . . oa uE 


Heres a- Table: that explains how your money grows from year - ‘to 
_ year: rear th de ae Rages 9 et ase 
ISSUE PRICE OF ‘A’ CASH CERTIFICATE WORTH RS, 100 Eee ae, 


12 POA Pe 2 EOE E 6 of 
‘ months N months ° months ` ` months © ` months © >~ 
- 92.80 8450 7° 74.35 . 67.35 610000 
n2 m 84 ` >96 "108 l 120." 
‘-months +‘, — months. - | months . ‘months _ » -months : 
55.25 | 50.05... -, 45.35 » 41.10 i 37. .20 
* + ‘The certificates are available in 4 denominations: 


Rs. 100/, ‘Rs. 500/, 1000/, Rs. 5000/- my 


For 10 different periods renging from 12 to 120: months. 
_ That’s not all. With Union Bank Diamond Jubilee Cash we a oe 
- Certificates you benefit in various other ways: re A 


Interest is, automatically reinvested. 


. Yearly interest earned on your certifie cate is ‘exempt from Income a 
- Tax, up to Rs. 3000/-. ee oss ih 


_ Investment up to Rs. l 5 lakhs is ‘exempt from Wealth Tax. 


‘So contact your nearest : Union Bank branch now. Benefi t for c a: 
,_ life time. l pha ome ok pees 
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2 AUC QUSDAGUS LOO aTe ACliVISIS and encourage 
them: -This situation too is not free from conflict 
as’ this example will. ‘show: Chaya Dutta is vice- 
president of her union.’ Her involvement began. on 
‘ women’s. issues which directly affected her:- women. 
_ apprentices: were being deprived ‘of continuity in 
- Service and kept at lower grades, and there was no 
“‘oteche on the premises. . She and her husband work. 
.in- the ‘same factory. ‘After winning these demands 


her husband’s idea was that she need no longer be’ 


an activist ‘but should spend more timè caring for 
the ome and children. She refused’ but has been’ 
‘able to bring her husband over to her view point. 
_ She does her triple role under a degree of strain but 
‘sayS she manages because her husband shares all 
household duties. 

Women who have been through a traumatic 


i “experience in a strike may have earlier been passive’ ° 


but turn activist regardless of domestic problems: 
There are many such instances of plantation and 
` factory workers. But they too need the support of 


their menfolk. White-collar women employees, on ` 


the other hand, would tend to shun TU activities if 
they have been through a bad strike experience, the 


` mental burden being intolerable, unless of course 


\ 
‘ 


a Das has been a cate union activiet: in a 

Calcutta factory for over twenty years. She has. 
remained unmarried, the female members of her 
‘family take care of all housework and she. says she 
is able to play a much more active part in TU 
affairs than many ‘other women in her factory 
because of- her freedom ‘from domestic responsi- 
bilities. ` 

‘Gargi Mukherjee, an activist in another factory 
for over a decade, is unmarried, lives in a hostel 
‘arid cites the same reason as ‘Leela for her active 
‘participation: Itis a recurring pattern. 

„A professional TU leader, who works in Midna-' 
pore district, is a widow and her child is looked 
after by her mother i in Calcutta. , An activist ‘in a 
Government telephone operators’ association -is - 
childless and members of her joint family. relieve | 
her of home responsibilities.’ , i 
` A young factory worker, an enthusiastic trade 
unionist, says she will not marry unless she‘is con-. 
fident that her future husband will not prevent her 
from continuing to be an activist. A woman, who 
used to be an AIBEA leader, says she has stopped 
being an activist because she neéds to spend more - 
time with her growing daughter. woo 

The working woman plays a dual role and the 
working woman activist has to play a triple. role — 
which is too much. Most working -women will 


they are politically committed. 

Though all these examples,are from West Bengal, 
‘the features are likely to prevail all over the coun- 
try. A number of professional TU leaders, men and 
women, have this to. say on the subject of passive 


participation by women and their low representa- - 


tion at leadership level: < > 


(1) Since women have to do housework and take 


care of children, -plus shoulder the strain of a job, 


it is, not possible for them to be, active in TU- 5 


affairs. 

(2) Male chauvinism exists. When | it comes to 
posts in executive committees, men will either cite 
the. disabilities of a woman candidate (home and 


- children) or will say that being a woman she lacks 


the. required: ‘toughness’ needed at the bargaining 
table. Alternatively, they will allow ‘token’ repre- 
sentation. 

What -is strange is that both male and female 
leaders are content to cite the triple-role- -syndrome 
asa fault of the existing structure of society — 
-something that cannot be changed unless society it- 
Self changes. Not a single person I spoke to felt that 
men-should make it possible for women to be more 
attive in TUs by sharing the burden of housework 


and family care —. just as women share the burden . l 


of earning and providing for the family. 

On the other hand; nobody, neither the men nor 
women ‘leaders, denies that female membership of 
TUs should increase, that more women should be 
holding responsible union posts, that issues concern- 


tend not to take où the third role except in the . ing women, workers should be more vociferously 


following ‘circumstances: 

(1) They arè ideologically committed ‘and’ ‘are ; 
prepared’ to. sacrifice. the domestic role, that’ is, 
in~ effect perform two roles, not ‘three, . Like the : 


- elderly Prova Chatterjee who some decades back. representatives from all central TUs participated: : 


left her archetypal Hindu husband and traditión- ' 
bound. village, got: involved in political work and ` 


helped organise women workers in a coalmine’ area.” 


v 
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fought, and that women constitute a large part of 
_ the: unorganised’section. 


” The report on the National Convention of Work- `; 


ing: ' Womeñ held’ in Madras in 1979 and in which 
_ highlights the following facts: 


Grievances of working: women .are dese not ' 


' attended to.. ‘Even trade unions are not enthusiastic ` ° 


14i 
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in unions and poor representation in in leading | bodies. 
has been attributed partly to “the indifference and 
neglect of TUs”. Regarding equal wages for equal 


work, B.T. Ranadive says: “Tea planters and bidi - 


employers find diverse means to cheat women wor- 
kers and TUs have not always shown the same zeal 
that they would if men were affected’. He also says 
that TU leaders and cadres “must see that union 
leadership does not become a male preserve, that 
women are trained and quickly promoted to leading 
positions”. The fact is that these views have been 


` voiced at TU conferences again and again for over 
a decade but the handicaps faced by women conti- - 


nue to exist. -It is also an indisputable fact.that un- 
less women participate more actively i in: TUs, their 
working conditions cannot -improve especially in 
areas where the benefits they have won continue to 
remain on paper. 

Significantly, the situation is hardly any different 


-in countries where women are more emancipated. 


Anna Coote’s.analysis in a recent issue ‘of. the New 
Statesman is almost entirely applicable. to the 
Indian scene too: “By tradition trade union bargain- 
ing has rested on the idea that men are the main 
bread-winners with a right to earn a ‘family wage’ 
and although this has seldom reflected the economic 
reality of most households it has left. women hang- 
ing on the edge of trade unionism as marginal and 
intermittent wage earners. . i 
“Their additional tasks of child-rearing and house- 
keeping have never been considered the proper 





don’t get together and discuss these issues, have 
come to accept the dominant view of what is impor- 
tant and reasonable and what is not.” And finally: 
‘Tt is not that men have conspired to keep women 
down. It is just.that the machinery they have set up 
to protect their own interest has time and again fail- 
ed to accommodate the needs of women.’ 

The following quotes on women in both capitalist 
and socialist countries are equally relevant to Indian 
women and highlight the kind of changes needed. 
Gail Falk on ‘Sex discrimination in TUs in the US’: 
“Women are under-represented in the leadership: of 
TUs, even in the unions of which they constitute a, 
large majority. The jobs, occupations and indus- 
tries in which women form a large portion ‘of the 
work force are generally under-organised. Most 
unions have been at best silent partners in sexist 
employment practices. Union leaders frequently 
observe that women workers do not ‘have time to be 
active union- members beéause they have in effect 
two jobs: a job at work and a job at home. . But if 
this burden is the main thing standing between ` 
women and active union membership, the unions 
show a singular lack of interest in demands such as 
day care that might ease this burden and even less 
interest in encouraging their male members to share 
their wives’ work at home.” 

Siu-Tsung Lin ‘on the newly liberated status of 
Chinese women: “Housework is shared increasingly 
by husband, wife and children—a result of persis- 
tent education, social pressure and the necessities of . 


‘WBSLIDC Serving The Small Tanners| Artisans 


* A leather factory in Tangra Area of Calcutta with the most 
modern equipment to assist small and cottage units in the 


manufacture of quality leather. 


j 


ai Marketing arrangement for leather goods produced by the Worker 
engaged in the industry through the Corporation. 


*#' Supply of necessary raw materials and technical know-how to the . 
small industrial units.and leather artisans. 


* A new project in India-Leather Board plant out of p ironie 


shavings to be set up at Calcutta. 


* Determination to forge further ahead- with the co-operation; of i 
tannery workers, leather artisans and technologists. 


‘The West Bengal State Leather 


_ Industries Development Corporation Ltd. 
2 & 3, Black Burn Lane (4th floor) - 
Calcutta—700012 ` 
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when it comes to promoting female cadres to posi- 
tions of responsibility, “whenever a woman’s namie 
was mentioned, someone would always cite her 
liabilities — children or housework”. 
Beverley Springer on Yugoslav women: “$ ‘Today 
many women work outside the home and perform 
traditional household tasks as well. This double 


burden does not leave them time to participate in . 
workers’ self-management groups or,in other.acti- `. 


vities required for upward mobility...Finding ways. 
to lessen the demands of those tasks is not easy when 
women as well as men continue to see those duties as 
‘women’s work.’ 

Gail Lapidus on women in the USSR: “In early 
Soviet thinking, the entry of women into social 
production was to have been accompanied by their 
liberation from domestic responsibilities and by the 
radical transformation, if not disintegration, ’ of the 
family itself. In subsequent decades, however, 
official attitudes underwent a profound shift. Even 
housework, once so harshly stigmatiséd’ by Lenin, 
was now considered socially useful labour, while the. 


identity of women was increasingly tied to their role _ 


as wives and mothers...The persistent notion that 
household chores and child-rearing are ‘women’s 
work’. has come under increasingly heavy attack 
from women who urgea redistribution of roles 
within the family as the only equitable solution.” 
Thus, even in the socialist countries where work- 
ing women enjoy better child-care facilities, liberal 
maternity benefits, equal pay, etc, beyond a point, 


ties. 


. will be domestic servants who, 


vantages of being a woman surface. 

A senior male TU leader and MP quotes Lenin 
on. the drudgery from which women should be freed 
and laughingly adds: “‘But it’s a question of priori- 
Even Lenin made that statement only after 
the revolution, not before.” In effect, therefore, 
the Leninist mirage dangled before women is little 
different from the moksha in the hereafter pie 
by the religious books. 

Interestingly, just as equality in husband-wife 
roles is postponed to “after the revolution,” among 
the working class probably the last to be liberated 
significantly, are 
mestly women and children.: And when liberated, 
if at all, instead of men beginning to share house- 
werk and child care, it wouldn’t be surprising if 
once again motherhood i is glorified and the feminine 
mystique is promoted of woman’s place being at 
home. When it comes to crises, women have 
time and again proved their worth. `The activists 
I spoke to cited so many examples of outstanding 
courage. But as feminists have pointed out, “through , 
history the tendency is that after the revolution 
women get sent back into their kitchens.” : i 

The Leftist leaders find it more convenient to . 
quote Lenin and. predict a rosy future and less ; 
necessary to quote Engels on realities which prevail , 
till today — even in countries where the revolution. 


-has occurred: “The family is the cellular form of, 


civilised society founded on the open or concealed , 
domestic slavery of the wife. Within the family the: 
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Ideal bleaching agent for .cotton tex- 
tiles, wool, ‘synthetic fibres. 

Useful oxidising agent for chemical 
reactions. Economical and permanent 
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removing yellowing of nylon ‘and 
other synthetics. ; 
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proletarian.” 
Socialisation of - korero and child care may 
remain a. distant dream ‘for many more decades. 


eect 


Until - it. is realised why- should there not be mini-. 


revolutions in ‘individual homes — towatds equal 
parenthood and ‘shared household tasks? 

Coming back. to women in trade unions and the 
triple- -role Syndrome: male chauvinism, which some-' 
times comes disguised as ‘chivalry, is often just’ a 
plain. case of wanting to-have it both ways. A mem- 
ber of ‘the’ West Benga] Nurses’ Association, mother 
of a two-year-old, recalls how when the president of 
her + ‘union. wanted them all to turn up in strength. 
for a procession, she had said that. she couldn’t 


come because she had no one. to babysit on that’ 


particular; day. .The respone of the’ male union 
’ leader was-that-her baby would have to learn to 


grow up facing hardships — all for thée’sake of the ` 


cause. Neither she, nor the leader, nor her husband 
(who,. incidentally, i is also an activist) felt that what 


the occasion called for was that the - father for a” 


. change should do his’ bit fot the child. 

In -this' context the following is a revealing com- 
ment from a committed woman journalist who was 
the only female ‚committee ‘member of “‘a dying 
monolithic union”: “The reason.why I succumbéd 
to the pressures of; the workers, who proposed my 


name, and, accepted the position was that I hoped . 


to make a dent in the bureaucratic structure of the 
union. But that was not to be; I had not calcu- 
lated. for. the insularity and blinkered outlook of the 
union, PEA — which is | typical: of CPM-led 
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encourage it in the rank-and-file. So when I criticis- `- 
ed their functioning, they would use the most below- * 
the-belt tactics to put me down—for example, pas- 
sing sarcastic remarks about my lack of concern for: | 
the union. when I . missed „attending a committee 
meeting during advanced state of pregnancy. They’ 
would point to my sex as a deterrent to active | 


, participation whenever there was a question of — 


assigning responsible work. But on issues wherė I - 
disagreed with them, being a woman did not matter | 
and they ‘would treat me as they would any anta- 

And when it came to getting work done, ' 


In a booklet on working women released ‘on the 
occasion of the International: Year of Women, 
Vimal Ranadive had commented on the need ‘for 


“ women trade union, leaders to work among women 


to help increase ‘their participation and to promote 
consciousness. Whether this suggestion is being 
carried out seriously by women leaders in the - 
movement is not‘known. One‘female TU leader -I 
spoke: to hada massive chip on her shoulder about ', 
being called a ‘woman’ leader. Anna Coote’s comi- 
ment seems to be equally applicable in this’ context 
too: “Because of their rarity, women who reach the 
top, who carry on with their triple commitments, 
have to be constantly proving they can do the job. s 
At this stage they have no more time for women’s 
advisoty committees, and’ those who have , fought 
for most of, their lives to ‘make it’ on men’s terms 
need for a helping: 
hand.” Q . 
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“The 20th century is 
eS fourths gone. 


“In the last quarter, there’. ~ 
‘can even be'a prayer for’ - 


rag ° Calcutta rather than ay. 


requiem.: . 
For the cynic, let there 
be some-understanding 
of the:urban problems. For 


the understanding, let... 
there be some poetry. For 


the rich, let there be a 
heart:and for the: poor, 

a piece of bread. In this 
‘city of Calcutta. ; 


‘+ "Calcutta Calls”, can . 
_even be a.tourist slogan l 


. = Sneers the cynic, what 

“has Calcutta to show 
‘except signs of.decay, 

_ Stacks of dirt and Streat 
of filth ? Even that wilt ` 
attract the tourist —the | ` 
‘wrong kind with a.. -, 
‘crooked camera. o 


i> For others, tourists 

, ‘and town planners, ` -= 
‘| Uhistorians and researchers, ` 
- this is the place to learn- - 
“some lessons and avoid , 
‘some ‘mistakes. aed 


Infact, the history. © 
of Calcutta i is å history. of 
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struggles. Its fight against 
imperialism and its 


- uncompromising. attitude . 


towards exploitation are 
unforgettable chapters in 


‘the nation’s history. Its 


survival has been a 


- struggle too. , 


Today, however, under. 


aitempt is being made. 
to give new directions” te 


_ the development of the“ 


city. Not by planning new 
gardens, but by a 
conscious effort to hélp 
the poorest to. finda `. 
meaning in life. By - 
involving the slum 


$ people in the'process of - 


Le PRT, 


` the new Government, an. 


development and building i 


_ townships for the 


economically weake; 
sections of society. 


~ 1° If you.want to know .. 


more, please write.to the. 
Public: Relations =~" 


‘Cirectorate, Calcutta ` 


` Metropolitan Development: 


- : Authority (CMDA), 


3A, Auckland Place, 


i Calcutta- 700017 . ; 
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- MAINSTREAM 


Approacn 
to. 


Defence 


Maj. Gen. E. HABIBULLAH (Retd.) `` 
\ 


T problem of defence is in the ultimate analysis, 
` “+ the problem of utilisation and mobilisation of 
all the socio-economic tools of society in relation to 
the problem of making war, as distinct from the 
problem of peace and progress. In. fact the two 
problems are not so much opposed to each other, 
they really involve a switch of mechanisms. 

If we have to. go by history, the Indian army 
played a role throughout the Imperial British period 
which was at once based on the idea of “izzat”, cou- 
rage and tradition. The professional soldiery sold its 
Skills to the best bidder. In those days there was no 
such thing as nationalism. Such an idea only grew 
in India among the literate and better-off classes f 
and passed on to the whole country later during the 
two wars when our soldiers were exposed to’ world - 
Societies and influences. In fact, the INA and the 
Indian Naval Mutiny, coming on top of the political 
struggle, forced the British to decide that discretion 
was the better part of valour. ; 

While departing, the British ensured a running 
sore by splitting`the Indian Armed forces — though 
that sore is not as permanent as many of us thought 
it would be. One favourable factor‘is that Pakistan 
never established an entity. Its leadership, at sixes 
and sevens with itself, began to indulge openly.in 
regionalism and in the archaic idea of an Islamic 
state. Both these will be the undoing of Pakistan. 
The NWFP was from the womb of Afghanistan 
‘untimely plucked’. With Khan Abdul: Ghaffar 

‘Khan: residing- in Jalalabad, the domination’of the 
Punjabi element over the area is a sign of non- 
acceptance of its status. The Baluchi chiefs are also 
quite determined to seek their future in.a Baluchis- 
tan of their own. Thus the Punjabi is left dominat- 
ing the Sindhis, or else, he must suppress in order 
to rule. The Pathans and ‘the Baluchis freely cite to 
their people what the Punjabis did to the Bangla- 
deshis when they went berserk in East Bengal. 
Therefore, the dilemma faced by Ziaul Haq is_ not 
an enviable one. His position is worsened by the 
fact that he has no popular base at all. - 

Turning to China, we are up against an almost 
invincible‘foe. It is well to remember that Mao 

` Tse-tung became the’ absolute ruler after starting . 

with a force of 500 untrained folk. He overcame 
the Japanese forces time and again, and pushed 
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had no sophisticated arms. Later his forces threw 
MacArthur’s forces into the sea in Korea. We 
cannot say that the Chinese who crossed the Yalu 
River were.a guerrilla force. So Mao and his 
tactics should not be.looked upon as only guerrilla 
tactics. There is a rationale behind them. ie 

Lt-Col Sehgal wrote a book called The Unfought 
War and he has not yet explained what happened 
and why. The one thing that is certain is that our 
higher commanders were not gutless or ignorant of 
their job within the framework of our military 
doctrines. Of course, it is equally certain. that Lt- 
General Kau! had told the decision-makers in Delhi 
thet what they were asking the army to carry out 
was an impossible operation. We were defeated; 
bu: we have not learnt a lesson from that defeat; we 


‘have played further into the hands of the Chinese by 


highly expanding our forces and wasting money. 

- After the defeat by China, a chastened Government 
was ready to meet all defence bills with scarcely a 
question asked in Parliament. This year, in spite, 
of Rs 4600. crores sanctioned for defence budget 
maay members asked, “Is this really enough, why 
do you not ask for more?”. This shows the igno- 
rance and bluff all the way down the line which has 
one obvious end-result: the number of Indians living 
below the poverty line is steadily increasing. While 
birth rate‘is out of control, death, disease and illite- 
racy are keeping pace only with the hordes living in 
abject poverty. While Rs 4600 crores earmarked 
for Defence spending, less than Rs 1000 crores 
could be provided for Health, Education and 
Housing. It'does not take a great or unique military 
thirker to say that such a state of affairs is sapping 
the strength of the nation. Who can benefit from 
it? . Not India; but those countries which, having 


. Invested in India, can find cheap labour to work for 


them’ or can continue to extract and export raw 
matzrials and know-how — cheaply go as to be able 
to sell back inthe shape of arms and machines. 

It is.hardly likely that soldiers engrossed in ‘the 
doctrines -of Montgomery can see these ramifica- 
tions. No soldier would like to think that he is the 
direct cause of .impoverishing ‘the country. Yet I. 
can quote Eisenhower himself who said every dollar 
morz spent on defence is a dollar less available for 
relief to the poor. In fact, Eisenhower was serving 
up fhe plain and naked truth. It can be realised 
what appalling ramifications this has for a develop- 
ing country trying its hardest to get out of its co- 
coon so as to be able to spread its wings in the sun- 


light of prosperity. The pity is that we have superb 


brains and we could have excellent physique with 
proper social thrust and health measures. We lack 
simply nothing, éxcept that by clinging to what the 
British left as loaves and fishes of office, we are 
continuing not only the slothfulness of secretarial 
dominance but also satisfying the massive political 
amtitions of briefless ‘barristers, nominees of the 
suger and similar lobbies, and the (now) hereditary 


‘ politicians. None of these is of the people; much 


less for the people. 
Confusion is worse confounded by heavy purchases 
from abroad to keep up with Mr. Paki-Jones! We 
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MUST. Tease al CAKISLAL 1d LUG vadwiun vaorivu va 
_ thè:Indian Ocean for NATO interests, Egypt being 
its: western: stronghold. These are the shoulders 
that must bear the thrust of NATO interests to hold 
down the oil-rich Middle East — the anvil in sup- 
port of the Israeli hammer. Therefore, the more 
heavily we arm, the more easily will Pakistan receive 
the most sophisticated sustenance. It will also help 
to broaden the smile of Mao Tse-tung in his cool 


clean crystalline sarcophagus in: Beijing. For, the i 


‘ more we divert to defence, the less we have to spend 
on national development; the less we have to ensure 
the health and ‘education, the productivity and the 
production inputs of our economy. i 
‘Some more food for thought comes from the fact 
that the USA spends nearly 200 billion dollars on 


arms manufacture while the USSR: allocates 12- 


billion. roubles. Besides the fact that the ‘USA 
has to sell arms in order to keep petro-dollars from 
running away with its economy, it has global 
strategies based on military postures. 
achieves social penetration through organisations 
and pamphleteering to advocate. peace, because 
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production of the USA. Therefore it is clear that 
postures of toughness and of peace by the USA and 
the USSR réspectively flow primarily from their. 
economic goals and from declining capitalism and 
growing Communism. ; 

It is now obvious that one form of economy 
demands, and in fact compels, the shape of defence 
one way, and another form of economy shapes if 
the other way. ` The difference in shape .as of today, 
between the USSR and the USA is`too complex 
to locate the contrast; but we may go back to 1941, 
when Hitler, after having gone through Poland and 
Western Europe like a knife through butter, turned 
east and took the USSR totally by surprise. Accor- 
ding to all previous results the backbone of the 
Soviet Army should have been shattered and further 
advance of the Nazis should have been unhindered. 
Churchill is reported as giving the Russians one 
month and Mountbatten some time longer. But no 
one gave the Russians the chance after the first Nazi 
onslaught. Yet they recovered and won. ; 

In 1937, Max Wernher wrote a remarkable book 
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‘The Strategic Strength of the Powers. He predicted 
thet exact course of the war by considering, if the 
Germans attacked France, if they attacked England 
or a combination or if they attacked Russia. 

- Wernher przdicted the’ total success of Hitler in all 
but the last, and he clearly stated his reasons for 


Hitler’s almost certain defeat :at the hands of the . 


USSR 
At that time Russia had only Saeged one decade 
from the end of the war of intervention. It had not 
completed two Five-Year Plans and its tanks and 
aeroplanes had been blasted out of the battle- 
fields in Spain. It made many wonders when first 
reading the book how such a prediction could be 
made; but I for one, was quite sure that the author 
was cofrect because of the irrefutable logic -of the 
victory won by the Bolsheviks against the interven- 
tionist forces. Since then this logic has been proved 
again and again in Cuba, Vietnam, China and 
Algeria and now in Spanish Morocco. The secret of 
success lies in answering thie question and its corol- 
lary: How to defeat superior forces with- weaker 
forces and how to meet advanced production and 
_ technology with backward production and em 

_ nology. 


Some French authors have written what they’ saw ; 


in Vietnam. One describes the battle where arrows 
came shooting out of the jungle and ‘the further 
their armour went the more certain was it of never 
returning. The closing scene ‘he describes is 
of a direct grenade hit into a fox-hole and all that 
fell out of it was a dead body clutching a bow. 


So, when we assess military weakness and strength 
we are positively assessing basic factors; the first is, _ 
as Napoleon said, ‘“‘The moral is to the physical aş 
four-to-one.’ Modern: manifestation of this moral 
factor is found in the unbreakable unity of a people 
based on the principle of “each forall and all for 
one”. This is the fountain-head of civil and mili- 
tary strength — rational strength. 

The principles ‘clearly shown -as the inherent 
quality of a victorious country by Max Wernher are 
that manpower is not counting the number of heads. 
In fact, the country in which there is -absence of 
moral cohesion and in which the people are ‘igno- 
rani of the individual and collective contribution 
they must make, that country stands at a disad- 
vantage. Furthermore, there must be basic - know- 
ledge of improvisation, tactics and use of weapons 
among the people, to give them the ability to turn 
their hand usefully. to war. In sum, the relevent 


* population must be sufficiently cohesive and suffici- 


ently trained to take to arms. More, it must answer ' 
the call to produce in field and factory, the call: to 
drive vehicles, and repair roads or to keep com- 
munications going. This means that the population 
itself must be made ready to answer the calls of 
modern life and to- conciously use,all means to the 
fullest. * 

But in a backward country like Vietnam or pie 
war China they were not able to do that. It was 
therefore. made a primary task to wipe out illiteracy 
and to make it universal to teach the use of arms to 
even teenagers. Above all else, the emotional, 
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educational imperative of working in units in timés 


of war and peace were taught to be equally cons- . 


tructive and the bounden duty of every child, woman 
and man. Which meant a hundred per cent deploy- 
ment of the nation. 

This is precisely what Max Wernher saw in pre- 
war Russia which influenced his opinion. The other 
basic thing he saw was that the country with the 
greatest possible ability to develop its economic 
potential, also having the ‘greatest natural rrsources, 
including land, and isin a position to fully utilise 
them, that country has: the greatest war-winning 
potential. ? 

Simply put, it boils down to the two basics: (a) 
Suitable manpower; and (b) Economic potential. 

What is wanted is their correct. balance and 
utilisation as well as suiting the means to the man 
and not the man to the means. This is the essence of 
success in war. In other words, it is better to give a 
rustic a hatchet than a revolver. 

If we now look at ourselves and Pakistan, we 
realise that both in manpower 
potential we are superior and will continue to stay 
superior. Pakistan’s main disadvantage is that it is 
on the brink of disintegration. While there is ‘a 
historic and Social image of India, Pakistan has 
none; it has already fallen apart and its further dis- 
integration is inevitable. To let nature work, we 
should not let desperate dictators. to have a chance 
to appeal to their people to unite in order to face an 
Indian danger. : 

Secondly, Pakistan is daily becoming corrupted 
with easy money without a productive background. 
Money, largely from the Middle East, in virtually 
every one’s pocket dissuades those who. would be 
inclined to work, from doing so. Adso, in Pakistan’s 
armed forces the relationship is more feudal than it 
is with us. But with “Islamic. culture” which is a 
rudderless ship, each tribe and locality can claim 
to be more Islamic than any other, and more tribal 
than Pakistan. - 

A comparison of ourselves with China is quite a 
different kettle of ‘fish. For, when China had its 
revolutionary victory in 1949 the country had floods 
and famine in almost alternate years. So, deliber- 
ately. avoiding modernisation, Mao Tse-tung put his 
then. 700 million to work in fields and in basic 


methods of.production by no means sophisticated. | 


By this means, with all hands down to a job, China 
easily outstripped us in every field except sophistic- 
ation. It wiped out illiteracy. long ago, it completed 
those factories which the Russians walked .out of 
while they were incomplete. The whole country has 
a roof over its head, simple but adequate clothing, 
food for all according to the work they are doing. 
They achieved flood control in the first decade of 
freedom and have acquired very high technology 
and á knowledge for the future by selective choice. 
Their health system is far superior to any other in 
mainland Asia. : 
Keeping strictly in view the two dictates of Max 


Werhner the Chinese have studiously trained tens of ` 
of their people in tactics and use of, 


millions : 
weapons while making a fetish of physical ‘fitness. 
Thus they have enormous manpower. They havea 
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and economic: 


heavy-industry base .about ‘ten times oitrs, à 
petroleum and transport production system far 
superior to ours and an economic potential which 
we will not reach even by the end of this century. 

_ Yet, because their forces are based on the still 
simple peasant their tactics are based on his capa- 
bilities, as they: showed us in NEFA. We, like 
Pakistan, are pouring our treasure into foreign 
coffers because we think that‘arms win wars. - In the 
process we are playing into the Chinese hands be-’ 


-cause it leaves us industrially and socially behind. It 


leaves an increasing population under the starvation 
line and in ignorance, and it leaves us borrowing 
and searching for resources while China can afford ; 
to give weapons and cash as gifts without interest 
to its friends. ; 

Let me venture to suggest the correct modus - 
vivendi. That incisive observer Northcote Parkinson 
has declared that mixed economy is no‘economy at 


eall, and that one can only follow the capitalist 


economy or the communist. The latter, as we know, 
is based on Ma:xism. But we have to realise that: 
capitalist economy depends on cheap labour and 
cheap’ raw material. Today the capitalist world is 
tottering under the rise of fuel cost. Today Ameri- 
can industry is out of competition altogether. As 
they have almost a monopoly in arms they pursue 
all the aggressive lines that they do under economic 
compulsions. The question is: Can America get out 
of its situation when an unabashed free-enterpriser 
like Milton Friedman is advising “Controlled stimu- 
lation” of inflation, presumably to avoid stagnation? ` 
But till when? i ` 

American arms and armies are based on fighting 
distant wars. The Soviet techħique and that of 
Algeria or any of the other poor countries is based’ 
on keeping the wolf from the door. We have to > 
maximise our teeth and bob the tail to a mere string. 
dn this way the nation’s resources have to be direct- 
ed at nation-building. For instarice, we should have 


-a time-bound power programme side by side with 


power and transport distribution systems. Our 


_ machine-building capacity should be targeted to 


build machines from rural machinery to the heaviest 
types of construction ‘and production machines. 
The sin of buying know-how must be done away 
with and we have to achieve advanced know-how. 
Is it not a disgrace that the Dessault Corporation 
of France répresenting one private company is 
going to sell us Mirages when HAL, an older -insti- 
tution, representing national effort, cannot develop 
suitable fighters as good as or better than the 
Mirage? 4 


Our present system is entirely based on the in- . 


applicable philosophies of the Atlantic powers, not 
on the philosophies of those nations that have won 
victories by reliance on their own people and their 
own productive genius, leading to social equity 
and happiness of their own society. : 
_ Can a society with an escalating population, an — 
increasing hunger line, galloping unemployment, an 
idle production capacity survive, when that society 
is based on a political system which has to whip up 
religious and regional hate every five years? 

Whither India? O ` 
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"4: Our great step backward to take more steps forward. 


- When we make a product, we take a step back into the 
science and technology of the industrial raw material. 


. Take, for instance, soaps. We are not merely soap makers. 
We manufacture processed triglycerides from several . 
non-edible oils with specific technologies developed by us, 


Or Nickel Catalyst for hydrogenation. We not only 
manufacture a more efficient catalyst but also use 
‚mainly recycled Nickel as raw material ! 


Or Fine Chemicals used in the Soap and Detergent 
industry. We make a range of them with technology 
based on our own R&D. f 7 


Or process equipment for Soaps, Detergents and Fine 
Chemicals. We make all our plant indigenously—most of 
it engineered by us. 


- «ı And we are working on many more to come—industrial 
raw materials and processes based on Research and i R 
Technology. ; 7 : 5 


F 2 
_. Hindustan Lever Ltd. 
Relevant Technology for the Millioris 
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Foreign Policy: . 
Limited OPtions' 


RAMESH JAURA 


HE foreign policy of a- 

~ sovereign stateis determined 
by its domestic economic and 
political strength, defence capabi- 
lity and its perception of national 
interests.” This is true of the 
foreign policy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, too, 
though with a slight but impor- 
.tant difference, which limits its 
options. A senior Social Demo- 
cratic leader put it succinctly — 
when he told foreign correspon- 
dents recently in Bonn: “We can 
_ neither afford a Nehru nor a 
Tito”. ; 

This remark was made in the 
context of the persisting debate 
in FRG on the 1979 NATO deci- 
sion tọ modernise its nuclear 
arsenal in Western Europe. ; The 
opponents of the NATO plan 
contend that stationing of 108 
Pershing-II and 96 cruise ‘mis- 
siles — in addition to the 7,000 
atomic weapons already placed 
on West German ^ territory — 
would considerably increase the 
nuclear risk for the country. It 
should, therefore,, undertake 


everything to prevent implemen- - 


tation of the decision. One-such 
way, as envisaged by the NATO 
resolution, is to exercise pressure 
on both the US and thé Soviet 


Union not only.to bring them . 


to the negotiating table, but also 
to conduct the talks in sucha 
way that the latest series of inter- 
mediate-range ‘missiles capable 
of striking right into the heart 
of the Soviet Union, do not have 
to be deployed in Western 
Europe. 

© Bonn has indeed been exerting 
its weight with both Moscow and 
Washington, and a recent letter 
by President Ronald Reagan to 


reduction talks will begin at the 
latest towards the end of the 
year. The recent Moscow visit of 
former Chancellor Willy Brandt 
— who is.also chairman of the 
SPD, the -dominating ‘ruling 
coalition partner, and president 
of the Socialist International — 
confirms thatthe- Soviet Union, 
too, is willing for early resump-° 
tion of negotiations. However, it. 
is unlikely that the talks will be 
concluded. successfully until 1983 


. when new missiles are to be 


deployed, and that the NATO 
would decide to revise its nuclear 
modernisation plans. : 
Undoubtedly the NATO deci- 
sion would be rendered null and 
void if West Germaay were to 
refuse to place its territory at 
the Alliance’s disposal. The 
reason: the majority af the 572 
intermediate-range missiles are 
to be deployed in Wesi Germany. 
However, ‘unlike Belgium, Den- 
mark, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Norway, which in principle can 
afford to say ‘no’, the FRG can- 
not. It would amount to a 
disaster for West Germany. True, 
the USA — which maintains the 
largest number of allied troops 
— does not interfere in the day- 
to-day affairs of the country. 
However, as the GDR cannot 
veto Warsaw Pact decisions and“ 
take to a non-communist politi- . 
cal and economic, system, the 
FRG cannot oppose NATO plans, 
nor can, it change the economic 
and political system. If it should, 
US troops ‘would intervene with- 
out any loss of time. 7 
This is not to say that the West 
Germans are willing to shed the 
prevailing parliamentary demo-. 
cracy, pluralistic paitern and 


socio-economic system. In fact, « 
‘in the. past nine 


country-wide 
elections to the Bundestag, the 


_ federal parliament, they have 


repeatedly shown’ that they 
neither want to adopt any other 
form of government, nor do they 
wish to quit the NATG. The talk 


.of a disaster is, therefore, purely 


hypothetical. , 

Nevertheless, West Germany’s 
membership of NATO and ‘its 
special role as an outpost of the 
Western Capitalist system does 
narrow~ down its foreign policy 


Chancellor Helmut Schmidt gives \ options, After all, it is a country 
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which limit the room >for 
manoeuvre. It could not have 
embarked on the course of recon- 
ciliation with the East, Ostpolitik, 
over a decade ago, if earlier the 
cold war between the super- 


powers had not given way to a 


period of ideological co-existence, 
which in turn paved the path for 
detente. Not surprisingly, there- 


‘fote, with detente being laid on 


ice in the ‘post-Afghanistan 
phase, Ostpolitik too has been 
frozen. - Last year, Chancellor 
Schmidt was constrained to in- 
definitely postpone talks with 
President Honecker in the GDR. 
It is now hoped that the meeting 
might take place early next year, 
with Soviet President Brezhnev’s 
expected visit to Bonn at the end 
of this year and resumption of 
negotiations for reduction of. 
intermediate-range missiles bring- 
ing about a thaw in East-West 
relations. i 

Despite its narrow room for 
manoeuvre, Bonn has been at 
pains to break the ice between -. 
the East and the West. Last year, 
at the height of renewed cold 
war, Chancellor Schmidt and 
Foreign Minister Genscher visi- 
ted Moscow in June. This year, 
too, Brandt had talks in Moscow. 


`- Besides, at the recent Ottawa 


summit of seven major Western 
industrial nations, Bonn has 
refused to bow down to US pres- 
sure aimed at unduly politicising 
East-West trade. 

Nevertheless, West- Germany 
continues to remain a royal ally 
of the US — its benefactor whose 
Marshall Aid contributed in no 
small measure to the economic’ 
reconstruction of the country, 
though the proverbial hard work 
of the Germans too remove the - 
debris of war. Bonn’s attempts 
to play an active role in East- 
West relations ‘are, thus, more 
an act of self-liberation than a 
move to delink itself from the 
NATO. The rise of what has 
been described as a pacifist move- 
ment hás: more to do with an 
effort to debate the issues of war 
and peace, arms race and dis-. 
armament than with neutralism.- 
Every political leader worth his, 
salt is fully aware of inter- 
national realities. And the youth 
which, in its enthusiasm, might 


~ i3 


prevailing reality, is not the West 
German youth; it is only a frac- 
tion of it: 


_ As faras the political leader-. 


ship is concerned, it remains 
convinced of the ‘fundamentals 
which ‘constituted Adenauer’s 
policy. These comprise FRG’s 
integration into the Western sys- 
tem— economic and political as 
well as military.’ That way alone, 
it is believed, can the overt or 
covert fear of Germany — even 
though divided —'be overcome. 
Reunification of one Germany 
‘is still the aim — which might 


or might not be realised some. 


day. 

Relations with the West and 
‘the East are understandably two 
vital pillars of Bonn’s policy. The 
changes which have taken place 
since the coming to power of 
Social: Democrats and liberals 
in 1969 are undoubtedly a result 
of changes in nuances. These, in 
turn, are traceable to the diffe- 
rences among conservatives on 
the hand and Social Democrats 
on the other. However, the 
changes which have taken place 


7 


? 


yacumm. 


This is true of Middle East. 


policy, too. When the SPD-FDP 
coalition came to power in Bonn, 
the Hallstein doctrine had al- 


ready been consigned to oblivion. - 


The decision of ten Arab states 


.to rupture diplomatic relations 


with Bonn in 1965, in the wake 
of Bonn establishing such ties 
with Israel, had shaken those 


out of slumber who had not -yet 


recognised ‘the .entire dimension 
of the damage which was being 
done to West German-Arab : re- 
lations. The FRG’s obviously 
pro-Israeli attitude during the 
June 1967 war had put further 
strain on Bonn’s relations with 
the Arab states. The time was 
thus ripe for a change in West 
Germany’s Middle East policy. 
While preserving special relation- 
ship with Israel, the new policy 
sought to lay emphasis on rela- 
tions with Arab states also. The 
need for ensuring oil supplies 
and favourable investment and 
trade opportunities played an 
important role. 
_ However, even after the refor- 
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account the changed situation 
in the Middle East, Bonn conti- 
nues to be hindered in adopting 


an objective approach.. A case 


in point is Begin lashing out 
earlier this year at Schmidt and 
the Germans in the wake of the 
Chancellor’s “‘pro-Arab and pro- 
PLO” remarks. The Israeli 


Premier’s reminder to the FRG . 


not to forget the genocide \of 
Jews by Hitlerite Germany, has 
made Bonn more cautious. 

On the Arab side, though, 
West Germany would appear to 
be set for intensifying and widen- 


- ing its trade and economic rela- 


tions, particularly with Saudi 


' Arabia. However, here too Israeli 


sensibilities have to be taken 
care of. It is not surprising that 
Bonn has ‘until now showed it- 
self reluctant to meet the Saudi 
request for supply of Leopard-II 
tanks and other ‘sophisticated 
arms. A final decision has been 
postponed until the West German 
Government has revised its 
policy relating to arms sales to 


non-NATO countries, by recon- _- 


sidering the definition of ‘crisis. 
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areas” 

‘Afghanistan has left its imprint 

on West Germany’s policy to- 

‘wards the non-aligned and deve- 
loping countries. 


. of attention towards the non: 

_ aligned movement. Never before 
have the FRG Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister emphasised to 
such an extent and so often the 
need to help developing countries 
preserve and strengthen their 
non-aligned status and indepen- 
dence, as Schmidt and Genscher 
have done since Afghanistan. 

An important point is that 
the recent non-Communist eco- 
nomic summit at Ottawa in its 
communique has not been con- 
tent with referring onlyto the 
non-alignment of the developing 
countries. The adjective ‘ “gen- 
‘uine? has been added to it. 
This phrase ‘emérged first in 
Schmidt’s foreign policy state- 
ment to the Bundestag, in the 
part dealing with his talks with 
President Reagan this- May in 
Washington. 

The West German leaders have 


repeatedly said that the country’s 
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The Soviet. 
intervention has shifted the focus. 


Fd 


20, Sir R. N. Mukherjee Road 


Phone : 23-0114 Cable’: Rasoi . 


Third World policy of develop- 
. ment assistance is not aimed at 
carving out spheres of influence. 
And Bonn has indeed become 
‘cautious in this regard in its 
annual bilateral aid consultations 
with India and other developing 
countries. However, ‘mechanisms 
built into approval of projects 
funded do not entirely conform 
to Bonn’s assurances.- However, 
Officials are at pains point out 
` that these.are aimed at avoiding 
misuse of aid funds by rulers in 
some States. 

With an annual concessional 
assistance of DM 350 million, 
India continues to be the single 
largest recipient of West German 
ODC. However, financial aid to 
Pakistan has been increasing, 
particularly since Afghanistan. 
Diplomatic sources declare that 
though Turkey and Pekistan have 
, emerged as important factors of 
t stability in the region, Bonn 
remains interested in good rela- 
tions with India. Yet, it is not 
often that Schmidt and Genscher 
refer to India: on their own, 
whereas no importent policy 
Statement goes without..a_ refe- 
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rence to Pakistan. 
here too Bonn has 
options. 

Undoubtedly, West Germany 


Evidently, 
limited 


-has been at pains to persuade 


the allies, particularly the USA, 
not to transpose East-West ten- 
sions to relations between North 


‘ and South. Being itself depen- 


dent on exports, Bonn also 
champions the cause of libera- 
lised world trade. Since former 
FRG Chancellor Willy Brandt 


headed the North-South Com- 
mission, the socialist liberal 
government has been laying 


special emphasis on the need to 
promote dialogue between the 
rich nations of the North and 
poor countries of the South. 
However, President Reagan and 
Chancellor Schmidt share the 
view that instead of asking for 
increased ODA, the developing 
countries should create condi-- 
tions which are more conducive 
to foreign investments. Bonn- 
Washington ‘solidarity in this 
respect is bound to be quite 
evident at the: North-South 
Summit on October 22-23 .at 
Cancun in Mexico. (August 1) O 
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, through- oil-fired central 
2-Channel Music. System. 
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Gulmarg 


Tourist 


- Bungalow 


A Jammu & Kashmir Government Under- 
taking run in the Public sector by “J &K 
Tourism Development Corporation Ltd. 
Opened, by the Hon'ble Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, Chief Minister of the Government 
of Jammu & Kashmir on 9 December, 1979. 


Total Cost of the hotel : Rs. 25 Lakhs. 


Roome 24 double Sadan with bath, 
shower, hot & cold water. 


Amenities: Fully stocked bar, TV & Read- 
ing room, Games room, Dining hall Etc. 
Entire building is fully centrally heated 


, The Gulmarg Tourist Bungalow is the most 
modern hotel of its kind in ‘Gulmarg, the 
Meadow of Flowers, 50 kms from Srinagar 
and situated at 9000 feet above sea level. 
Built in the public sector by the J & K State 


Tourism Development Corporation Ltd, at a - 


cost of Rs. 25 Lakhs in 1979, the Tourist 


Bungalow can rightfully boast to be the only ` 


centrally heated building in Gulmarg to cater 
to the comfort and convenience of residents. 
In the sub-zero temperatures of the Winter 
the interior of the building provides 24- 
hour heating to give full comfort to the resi- 
dents. Winter is now fun in, Gulmarg with 
this facility of central heating. 


Each bedroom commands a panorame view 
of the Gulmarg mountains and snow-capped 


heating system. ' 


peaks. The hotel overlooks the Gulmarg 
valley in the West and the Srinagar valley 
in' the East. The rooms are tastefully deco- 
rated with 2-Channel music in each bed- 
room. Exquiste carpets and furniture are 
provided to give the resident the best. The 
dining hall is large and spacious and is taste- 


_ fully furnished, A la carte meals are provided 


including Indian and continental cuisine. 


A TV and reading room for Guests is. pro- 
vided to give entertainment to the guests 
who will find it a boon during evening hours 
when there is very little outdoor recreation in 
Gulmarg. 


A fully stocked bar is available where 
guests can have Indian and imported liquor at 


, very moderate prices. 


In short, the Gulmarg Tourist Bungalow 
is the last word in comfort and covenience. 
Built in a prized piece of land, the hotel will 
give the tourist the very best at very reason- 
able tariff. As a tourist resort of international 
fame Gulmarg can rightly be proud of having 
the Gulmarg Tourist Bungalow in it. And 
the J & K Tourism Development Corporation 
is equally proud of having built it. 


For reservations - : 


Write to Manager Reservations, J & K Tour- 
ism Development Corporation Ltd, Tourist 
Reception Centre, Srinagar, Kashmir (India). 
Cable: TOURCORP, Srinagar, Kashmir, India. 
Telephone: 75915/76107 
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Remembering 


Hasrat Mohani 


MOIN SHAKIR 
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N the freedom struggle, Maulana Hasrat Mobani played an 

important role, From 1903 onwards, his writings, speeches _ 
and activities have been quite prominent in the politics of the 
country in general and in Muslim life in particular. Their 
significance should not be confined to the days of Khilafat 
movement or to the Congress Session at Ahmedabad (1921) at 
which he moved the resolution on complete independence. In 
fact before the Khilafat movement and after the 1921 Congress 
Session the impact of Hasrat’s personality and ideas could be 
discerned in various political agitations. 

It is unfortunate that so far no adequate and satisfactory 
analysis of Hasrat political life has been attempted. Literary 
critics and political commentators have, more often than nat, 
concentrated their attention on Hasrat’s poetry, particularly 
Ghazal, in which heis considered a great path-finder and a 
trend-setter. A few articles written in Urdu about his politics 
are rather sketchy and do not tell us ‘anything about the impor- 
tance of his political thinking and political judgement. Even 
after Independence, the situation has not changed. No research 
scholar, Indian or foreigner, has thought it proper to focus 
independently on the significance of’ Hasrat’s political role. 
His. name is generally mentioned with those of leaders whose 
understanding and perception of the realities of Indian politics 
was of an inferior kind. He receives similar treatment in the- 
writings of Pakistani historians and political commentators. 

Different reasons for the neglect of the political aspect of 
Hasrat’s personality may be offered. But some are of a funda- 
mental nature, and must be mentioned here. Firstly, there is 
no dearth of scholars and historians in our country who be- 
lieve that the role of the Muslim community in the Indepen- 
dence Movement had been negative end communal. Apart 
from them, there are a number of political leaders who 
studiously cultivate this myth. Their argument is that the 
Muslims did not oppose the British; kept themselves away 
from the Congress; started the separatist movement, and 
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demanded Pakistan. These may be half-truths. This is effective 
proppganda but not good history. Effective propaganda, because 
scant attention is paid to the class and regional character of the 
national movement. If the national movement is perceived as 
the history of a few individuals and leaders, the results are 
bound to be misleading. In such superficial histories, persons 
like Hasrat will have no place. - ut 
Secondiy, a prominent feature of the national struggle has been 


- an altance of the political organisations, particularly the Indian 


Natisnal Congress, with the dominant classes in Indian society. 
Assurances were given to owners of land and capital, by all 
the topmost leaders of the Congress, that thejr interests would 
not 52 in peril on account of the struggle or even in free India. 
In ong of his statements Gandhiji said, ‘‘I shall be no party to 
dispossessing the propertied classes without just cause, My 
objective is to reach your hearts and convert you so that you 
may hold all your private property in trust for your tenants 
and use it primarily for all their welfare ... The Ram Rajya of 
of my dreams ensures the rigbts alike of prince and pauper. 
You may be sure that I shall throw the whole weight of my 
influence in preventing a class war ... Our socialism or commu- 
nism should be based on non-violence and on the harmonious 
cooperation of labour and capital, landlord and tenant”, 

The economic policies of the Congress, before 1947, clearly 
betray a class bias in relation to the question of industry and 
land. In addition to this, the social approach of the leaders 
was characterised by reaction, superstition, conservatism. Ft 
“extolled orthodox Hinduism and supposed superiority of 
the encient Hindu or Aryan civilisation to modern Western 
civilisation”. Not only that, when the movement started 
apreading to the different towns of the States, it was necessarily 
and invariably Monopolised by high-caste Hindus, However, 
it does not mean that people belonging to other classes did not 
participate in the movement. Indeed, there were hundreds and 
thousands of honest workers who not only participated but 
also Gid not hesitate te sacrifice their lives for the cause of the 
motherland. Their only consideration was the freedom of the 
county and the liberation of the people. But the point is that 
such people were rendered ineffective in the formation of the 
philcsopby and strategy of the national movement. It also 
does not mean that important leaders of the movement were 
agents of the landlords or of the capitalists, But the socio-politi- 
cal ideas and the economic thinking of the leaders, consciously 
or unconsciously, helped to promote the interests of the rich 
in society. The national leaders were the. representatives of 
this dominant ‘tradition’ which coexisted with a number of 
non-dominant ‘traditions’ and tendencies, Hasrat belongs to 
the Jatter category. His importance lies in his conscious fight 
against the dominant tendency and dominant ‘thinking’, He 
knew that it was difficult to succeed but even failure was not 
less ‘splendid’ than success, 

Thirdly, Hasrat belonged to U.P. and was closely connected 
with the Muslim politics of that region. It will not be out of 
place to mention that the political tradition of the Muslim 
community, during ‘the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
was anti-colonial in character. The Muslim leaders aimed at 
driving the British out of the country. Itis wrong to describe 
them as revivalists, Sir Syed’s Aligarh movement was the 
negation of that tradition, The Aligarh movement produced 
a class of Muslim officers who were loyal to the British but the 
latter did not completely trust the loyalty of the Muslim com- 
munity, The attitude of Sir AB MacDonnell can be cited here, 
According to him, the British should be “more interested in 
encouraging a Hindu predominance than in encouraging a 
Muslim predominance, which in the nature of things, must be 
hostile to us”. The implications of this approach were: 
“Persian was removed from the curriculum of Allahabad 
University. A list of candidates for the post of Tehsildars and 
Deputy Collectors was rejected because it had too many 
Muslims. An enquiry was conducted to discover why there 
were more Muslims than Hindus in jhe Police Department. 
Orders were issued that not more than three Muslims should 
be appointed for every five Hindus in any branch of govern- 
ment, and feats for Muslim jobs were in no way soothed when 
a deputation demanding a replacement of the Persian script 
by Nagri bad an encouraging reception”. 

Such an attitude on the part of the British administrators 
was asetback to the Aligarh movement, It created unrest in 
the Muslim community. Consequently a group of young 
persons started openly challenging the old leadership. In UP 
the oid leaders were described as ‘men of property and in- 
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gressive tendencies”, The ‘young gentlemen’ were not loyal 
to the British Government. They considered the British 
bureaucracy as the enemy of Muslim interests. They were 
anti-imperialist and admired the progressive aspects of Pan- 
Islamism. They were opposed to the Aligarh movement and 
felt an affinity with the Congress and particularly its extremist 
` wing. (Foran analysis of UP Muslim politics see Francis 
Robinson: Separatism Among Indian Muslims, Vikas, New 
Delhi, 1975), Hasrat Mohani was one of the first and perhaps 
the most articulate members of the “young gentlemen” group. 
Other members were Shaikh Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Abdul 
Rebman Bijnori, Nawab Ismail Khan, Aziz Ansari, Dr M.A. 
Ansari, Qazi Abdul Ghaffar, Syed Hasan Bilgrami, Ghulam’ 
Assqlin, Kamaluddin Jafri, Choudbry’ Khaliquzzaman, etc. 
Against this background, the role of Hasrat Mohani should be 
analysed. : carr 
Hasrat started his political career.as a journalist. In 1903, 
at the age of 22, he started a journal called Urdu-e-Mualla. It 
was a literary and political journal different from other Urdu 
magazines, The articles published in the journal were in sup- 
port of Swadeshi, boycott of foreign goods, Congress politics, 
particularly of the extremists, and -attainment of political 
freedom. While analyslng Congress politics, in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, he was ruthlessly critical of the liberals 
and the moderates. It meant support for extremist politics 
and uncompromising fight for independence. In one of the 
issues (1910), Hasrat wrote; “The dominant tendency in today’s 
-world is of independence. That is why no great country in the 
dormant continent of Asia, excepting India, is deprived of her 
freedom, Thus it shall never be acceptable to common sense 
that in the whole world India is the country whose destiny is 
permanent subordination. All sensible people shall agree to 
this that the unnatural system of the British Government can- 
not last in this country. And in the only present form it seems 
_ difficult for it to survive even for a years’, Commenting on the 
liberals and the Muslim League leaders, Hasrat added: “Accor- 
ding to these people, the culmination of our progress is that 
from slave and subject we should become progressive slaves 
and prosperous subjects, These,people (liberals) consider the 
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S. C. O. 66-67, BANK SQUARE, ‘SECTOR-17/B, CHANDIGARH 
The Haryana State Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation Limited which has completed 


over 11 years of dedicated service to the farmers of Haryana in, the field of 
Agricultural development, is engaged in multifarious activities such as :— 


1. Exploration of groundwater resourcés and installation/maintenance of deep public tubewells, 


2. Lining of watercourses on the canal system to augment water resources of the’state; 
3. Design & manufacture of vertical propeller axial/mixed flow, heavy duty ‘MITCO’. pumps for 


4. Manufacture of gates and gearing for canal regulators; i 
5 


6. Investigation & design of micro-hydel projects on the existing canals in the state; $ 


the area of thinking, is very narrow and limited. Their 
approach is against, freedom and therefore, from every angle, 
it is unacceptable”. 4 

Because of Hasrat’s anti-Government writings, he was 
asserted and the journal had to be closed down. But he was 
happy that the journal achieved its objective of popularising 
the concept of freedom of expression and for urge independence; . 
it also contributed considerably to-the cause of Swadeshi and 
boycott. Whoever talked of complete independence, Hasrat 
wholeheartedly supported him. Any person opposing that 
ideal attracted sharp criticism from Hasrat. Hasrat did not 
make any distinction of small or great politician. He never. 
sparéd anyone right from Gandhi and Jinnah to Dr. - Ansari, . 
Muzharul Haq, Motilal Nehru, Gokhale, Sardar Patel and. 


~- Maulana Azad. 


Hasrat was a regular member of the Indian National Con- 
gress. But he left it along with the extremists, After the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916, he joined the Muslim League. en 
the question of maintaining the integrity of Turkey and the 
preservation of the institution of Khilafat came up, Hasrat 
Mohani joined the movement which was started by the Ulema 
and supported by Gandhiji. It is true that in the Khilafat agi- . 
tation were the liberal and extremist Ulema and Muslim 


leaders. It. added.a new dimension to Congress politics. 
pe it accorded national stature to many regional Muslim’ 
leaders. . 
But the most neglected aspect of the Khilafat agitation is 
the role of particular individuals in the Khilafat struggle. 
detailed analysis is needed about the nature of differences 
among the Khilafat leaders, attitude towards the’ Congress 
and Gandhiji, opinions about the validity of violence and non- 
violence and different strategies for eliminating communal 
tension. As a result, the place which Hasrat Mohani and 
Mushir Husani Kidwai deserved was not given to them, Hasrat, 
because of his temperament and political ideas, always wanted 


- to make the Khilafat movement more agitational and more 


effective.’ Essentially, the Khilafat question was religious, 
but Hasrat wanted to use it for political purposes. He held 
that the Khilafat movement should be conducted along ansi- ' 
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This was the beginning of his differences ‘with Gandhiji; 
Hasrat, along with Shradhanand and‘ Shankar Lal Banker, 
tried to persuade Gandhiji that the question of Martial Law 
in Punjab (1919) should be linked with the Khilafat. Gandhiji 
did not agree with him on the ground that Martial Law was 
a local issue. When Hasrat insisted that decision should be 
taken on the basis of majority, Gandhiji threatened’ that he 
would dissociate himself from the Khilafat movement. 
Gandhiji was also not happy with Hasrat’s. proposal regarding 
boycott of British goods at the Delhi Khilafat Conference. 

. But he (Gandhiji)' abandoned his opposition when the Bengal 
Khilafat Conference (February 1920) accepted the same 
resolution. In 1920, Hasrat.made a bold announcement that 
if the Afghan army invaded India in order to bring ‘the domi- 
nation. of -the British to an end, he would join the Afghan 
army. He was supported on this issue by Azad Sobhani, 
Shaukat Ali and Zafar Ali Khan. 

One of the important events of Hasrat's political life was the 
Ahmedabad Congress Session. In the Subjects Committee he 
moved the resolution that the aim of the Congress should be 
complete independence. Without complete independence, he 
argued, the Khilafat question would not be solved. He also 
said that if Martial Law was implemented, Indians would have 
to face the bullets. And for that the principle of non ion 
‘and . non-cooperation would be ineffective. There, ' 
self-defence, the principle of violence should be accepted, 

. Hasrat’s resolution was vehemently opposed by Gandhi. 
His argument was that without Hindu-Muslim unity, .the 
ideal of complete independence could not be incorporated in 

. the Congress programme, In other word, Gandhiji’s con- 
tention was that tbe political climate was not favourable for 
complete independence. He also said that Hasrat’s lack of, 
sense of responsibility pained him, In spite of Gandhi's 
opposition, Hasrat insisted that he would move the resolution 
in the open session, It must be noted that Hasrat’s resolution 
got 25 per cent vote in the Subjects Committee. In the plenary 
session at least one-third ‘of the delegates voted for the 
resolution. A similar resolution was moved in the Subjects 
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-ment between the “two nationalities”. 


Kerala SIDECO offers the most attractive package Geal to entrepreneurs in small scale sector 


Right from project identification and preparation of feasibility report to commissioning ‘of the 
project, SIDECO is there to assist.you at every step. ; 
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ed by 23 and opposed by 36 members. Therefore Hasrat 


. openly started preaching violence and guerilla warfare. ° 


One of the important aspects of Hasrat’s political thinking 
was his faith in. extremist tradition. He believed in making 
religion a tool for political purposes. He was, therefore. 
great admirer of Tilak and Sri Aurobindo. He held Tilak in : 
{the highest esteem. This is significant because the Muslim 
leaders have been suspicious about the Hindu orientation of 
political extremism, The Ulema and the communal newspapers 
like Rast Guftav and Akhbar-e-Alam opposed Tilak’s notion of 
unity, The Muslim liberals, like : Ameer Ali and Nawab 


' Mchsuval Mulk, described Tiiak’s methods. as embodied senti- 


ments of antipathy to Muslim rulers, and as causing estrange- 
But Hasrat’s support 
to 2xtremism had' been unwavering and _ non-vacilla- 
-ting. His poems on Tilak are remarkable, not only from the 
literary standpoint but also for his unique, expression of 
political thoughts in poetry, In Urdu-e-Mualla, he wrote: “In 
politics we are the followers of Mr. Tilak, leader of the patriots, 
and Babu Aurobindo Ghosh. - That is why our hatred towards 
liberal Congress and Muslim League is inevitable and natural 
-Tilak does not look down upon his countrymen, he believes 
in their spiritual potentialities and hopes that they will regain 
thei- lost power and prestige. Every moment of Tilak’s. life 


. İs spent in thinking about India’s and Indians’ freedom”. 


Easrat praised Tilak’s participation, the sacrifices, truth- 
fulnzss and faith in domocracy. Like Tilak, Hasrat thought 
that legal and constitutional methods would not promote the 
cause of' freedom, because law would always support British 
imperialism. According to him, what was needed was the 
principle of passive resistance. This principle was advocated - 
by Sri Aurobindo. Hasrat wrote: “The subject people can get 
their rights in three ways. First through begging and petition- 
ing. It is obviously useless, Second, by violent . blood-shedding 
and by making the rulers to concede. But there is no possi- 
bility of such a situation arising. Chat is why to us, the proper 
course appears to be not to resort to begging and warfare. We 
should follow the middle course of passive resistance. It can 
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in case of a failure, the beggar falls in the cave of pessimism 
from which he cannot come out, whereas if the passive resister 
fails, he gets power and experience during resistance. This 
advantage is always useful and shall never go waste”. 

Hasrat also learnt from Tilak that complete independence 
will be for the working classes of India. In the Jiberation of 
the country lay the liberation of the toiling masses. This) 
approach brought Hasrat closer to Communism. After the 
Russian Revolution, Hasrat, through his poetry and speeches, 
eulogised Communism and wanted that a Soviet type of society 
and government should be established)in India. In the Oudh 
Khilafat Conference (1920), he welcomed the Russian ,Revolu- 
tion and the victory of the Bolsheviks. In 1924, he started 
thinking about the establishment of a national Communist 
Party. However, he was persuaded not to pursue the idea -of. 
having a Communist Party on a regional plane. In 1925, he 
was the chairman of the reception committee of the first Indian‘ 
Communist Conference. Tl is interesting to note that this. fact 
was not mentioned by R.P. Dutt in his book India Today and 
„Tomorrow. In his address, Hasrat raised a number of points 
about the Communist doctrine‘and its application to India. He 
made a plea for the establishment of a Soviet Constitution in 
India after the establishment of Swaraj. (Here a few excerpts 
are reproduced from Dr -G. Adhikari. (ed): Documents of 
the History of the Communist Party of India Volume 2, 1974). 
In the course of his address, Hasrat said: rA 

“The movement of Communism is the movement of peasants 
and workers. The people of India generally agree with the 
principles and aims and objects of this movement, but owing 
to certain misunderstandings some weak and nervous people 
fear the very name of Communism, although these misunder- 
standings have been deliberately set on foot by gapitalists and 
others who are opposed to it. Some, for instance, consider that 
Communism necessarily heads for bloodshed and terrorism. 
The only basis for this wrong notion is that we sanction non- 
violence only as expedient and necessary and do not like 
Mahatma Gandhi to accept it as a fixed principle for all time. 
Again some people wrongly allege that Communism and 
‘thine is mine’ doctrine are one and the same. The fact is.we 
have divided property in two classes, namely, personal (watch, 
umbrella, utensils, bed, clothing, etc.) and private (like land, 


- factories, etc.). The Communist principle applies only to 


private property and not to personal one”, 


The aims and objects of Communism were described by 
Hasrat as follows:— 


“To establish Swaraj or complete -independence by all fair 
means, After the establishment of Swaraj to see that it takes 
the form of the Soviet republic in which all principles of 
Communism will come into force. Before the establishment of 
Swaraj to work for the freedom and prosperity of peasants 
and workers by all possible means and in this respect to co- 
operate with every political party in India so far as they. help 
the promotion of the above-mentioned objects. To arrange 
for the’ propagation of the principles of Communism ands, 
create popular opinion in their favour so that they may be 
acted upon the moment Swaraj is established. j 

“Our organisation is purely Indian. It is necessary to men- 
tion here that at least for the present the work of our ‘party 
will be restricted to India aloné. Our relations with similar 
parties of other countries will be only of sympathy and mental 
affinity to all these in general and to the Third International 
in particular. We are only fellow-travellers in our paths, and 
not their subordinates. Neither we give them any practical 
help nor do they extend any financial-aid to us. : 

“Some evilly-disposed persons incriminate Communism as 
necessarily an anti-religious movement. The fact however is 
that in matters of religion we allow the largest possible latitude 
and toleration, Whosoever accepts our principle will be 
accepted in our party, whether he is a Mohammedan, a Hindu, 
a Christian, Buddhist or anybody with or without any religion. 
In other words, we recognise the existence of all religions and 
consider even non-religion as a religion. Some of our Muslim 
leaders baselessly represent Communism as against Islam, The 
fact is however quite different. The opposition of Islam to 
capitalism, for instance, is stronger than even the Communistic 
conception of it and the obligation of Zakat is imposed mainly 
for the consideration that so ‘long as there is one single hungry 
creature left the capitalists; have no right to indulge in 
business. . - 
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prayers and the first Khalif had ordered Jehad against those 
who refused to pay Zakar. Besides the only reason for the 
prohibition of interest can be that the usurer profits by his 
capital alone without doing any actual labour and this is 
against the principle of Islam just as it is against Com- 

` munism”. AAi ‘ ` 

Hasrat was never an arm-chair politician. He joined the 
Communist Party and’ undertook the task of organising the, 
working class, In this connection the incident of 1925 should 
be mentioned. The Cawnpore Congress was held in 1925 
under the presidentship of Sarojini Naidu: “When the mem- 
bers had taken their seats Pandit Jawaharlal whispered in my 
ear that Maulana Hasrat: Mohani had taken up the cause of 
labour, who wanted to force their way to meet the leaders of 
the Congress to explain their grievances. They were stopped 
at the gate but they were threatening to break it and enter the 
pandal. Jawaharlal, myself and Aziz'Ansari went out to 
see what was happening. By this time the gate had been 
crashed and a large number of labour leaders had entered the 
compound. Aziz gota danda blow on his hand andI gota 
blow on my head and by thé time I realised the situation, I 
found that Maulana Hasrat Mohani was already inside the 
pandal arguing with the President. However the matter was 
amicably settled and the Maulana was satisfied”. (Choudhary 
K oaliquzzaman: Pathway to Pakistan, Longmans, Lahore, 

961). 

Ta the forties, Hasrat came out with the scheme of fede- 
ralism to solve the problem of minorities and nationalities, It 
was in keeping with the idea of complete independence. He‘ 
was for maintaining the unity’ and integrity of the country. 
He wanted:a federal government consisting of the provinces 
which should be free in all internal matters. If the central 
government could not do justice with the Muslim majority 
provinces, they should have a right to come out of the Indian 


federation. And if the Hindu majority provinces remained . 


content with the colonial system, then the Muslim majority 
provinces should form an independent government, In 
Hasrat’s opinion there should. be five ‘democracies’ (a) East 
Pakistan, (b) West Pakistan, (c) Central India, (d) South- 
Eastern India, (e) South-Western India and Hyderabad. All 
these should be integral units of united federal India. On the 
basis of the entries in his Diary, it can be concluded that he 
met C. Rajagopalachari and Gandhiji, and explained his 
pee Hasrat wrote that C.R. was in agreement with his 
scheme, . 

Among the traits. of Hasrat's political personality were 
tremendous courage, extraordinary outspokenness and simpli- 
city. He never compromised with his principle for personal 
gain, He was always prepared to pay the price of his princi- 
ples. He did not bow his head before any British officer or 
any leader, He described himself as ‘Azad Fakir’, who was 
above worldly gains and profits. One or two instances of 
Hasrat’s courage and boldness may be cited here. After the 
Congress Session at Amritsar (1919), on the advice of Gandhiji, 


a Muslim deputation met the Viceroy. When the ‘most impor- . 


tant event’ of the Viceroy’s shaking hands with the members 
of the deputation came, which was awaited by all, Hasrat 
quietly got out without the ‘honour’ of a handshake. He 
opposed Jinnah in 1942, when the latter was at the peak of 
popularity, on the question that all‘powers for framing the 
policy of the party should not be given to him (Jinnah), After 
partition, the Indian Muslim community encountered a 
peculiar situation. Hasrat refused to go to Pakistan or turn a 
‘Congressman’ overnight or condemn Pakistan for proving 
his loyalty to India. He did not like many of the policies of 
the Pakistan Government but did not criticise them. When 
questioned, he said, “If I do that, people will think that I have 
become a sychopant of the Indian rulers’. As a member of. 
the Constituent Assembly, Hasrat refused to sign the draft 
Constitution on the plea that it did not contain certain Com- 
munist principles and a particular federal form of government. 
He was critical of Maulana Azad’s motives in holding the 
Muslim Convention of December, 1947. 

Hasrat Mohani was a fearless and’ selfless fighter of the 
Indian freedom struggle. There were very few, before 1947,” 
who consistently stood for the cause of camplete independence.. 
Behind his passion for freedom and opposition to British 
lay his deep understanding of imperialism, its disastrous effects 
on the colonies, denial of justice and sights to the native, 
people, and their cultural subordination. / Hasrat- always be- 
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nothing short of freedom but the compromising attitude of 
the lezders prevented the latter from becoming realistic and one 
with their followers. He, therefore, urged that the common 
people should be made more conscious of their power and 
rightszand their leaders’ limitations should be exposed. 

Hasrat believed in the validity of extremist politics. He was 
perhaps the best representative of extremism tradition of the 
Muslim community in the first half of the 20th century. One 
may mention here the policies of the colonial rulers. Not only 
in the:India but also in many other colonies, the colonial rural 
strike:a compromise with the exploiters in society.. From the 
class of the exploiters emerge the leaders of the national 
struggle for-liberation. These leaders turn against the imperia- 
lists but consciously or unconsciously do not pay attention to 
the exploitation of the native zamindars and the capitalists. 
Tilak himself sided with the zamindars of the Konkan (Khots) 
and the money-lenders. ‘He went to the extent of-opposing the 
Bomtay Factory Act of 1891 which benefited the workers. 


- Hasraz never committed any political sin’ of this kind. Like 


other extremists, Hasrat believed in the unity of religion and 
politics, But he never favoured of converting politics into a 
religious affair. Hè never subscribed to thé notion of digging 
up heroes from history and promoting an anti-historical 
approach among the people. Unlike the other extremists, 
Hasra: was not conservative in social matters. He was a cham- 
pion of social and educational change. 

Hagrat’s interest in Communism and the Communist Party 
was not accidental. His speeches and writings right from 


‘1903 showed a natural inclination towards radical policies. 


His Kanpur address of 1925 raised a number of issues like the 
attitude towards the Communist International, objectives and 
tactics of the Communists and Communist approach to 
religion. He also made a reference to the egalitarian nature of 
Islam:and similarity between Islam and Communism in the 
eradication of the evil of capitalism. Dr. Adhikari in his book 
(cited: above) says that Hasrat Mohani, “in his eagerness to 
win Muslims to Communism,' was uncritically placing Islem 
on a higher pedestal than Communism”. Without disputing the 
opinion of Dr. Adhikari, Hasrat’s approach in pointing ovt 
certain progressive aspects of Islam and winning Muslims to 
Communism appears to be correct as a matter of tactics, The 
situation in contemporary Iran and Pakistan or even in India, 
should make the Communist think of the dangers of leaving 
religion to the fanatic mullas. One of the lessons which can be 
drawn from the experience of these countries is that talk of 
the superiority of Communism does not take us nearer to the 
peop. Religion does not only exercise a tremendous influence 
on ths minds of the people, simply as religion but also as ideo- 
logy and a legitimising factor of the ‘hegemony’ of the ruling 
classes. The only way of countering this influence is to crea- 
tively-interpret the different tenets of religion. The possibilities 
of such interpretation are many which must be utilised. 
Hasrat’s approach may be of some help in this regard. 

It is alleged by Hasrat’s biographers and political commen- 
tators that Hasrat miserably “failed” in achieving anything 
in the field of politics. It is pointed out that he failed because 


_he was too “honest” and ‘too “sentimental’’ to take into 


account the crude facts of politicsin a proper context. One of 
the reasons of his failure as suggested by’ Majnu Gorakhpvti, 
a prominent Urdu literary critic, was that Hasrat lacked clarity 
and consistency in thinking. Itis difficultto agree with the 
critics of Hasrat. Success should not be measured in terms of 
‘positions’ one achieves in politics; renunciation could also be 
considered a criterion of success. Virtues like honesty, sincerity 
or simplicity should be admired and need not be taken as 
signs of failure. As regards clarity and consistency, can this 
be discerned in the writings of any of our national leaders? 
Gandhiji was clear and consistent in handing the country to 
the peasants or Nehru was clear and consistent in taking the 
country. to socialism, but the country went into the hands of: 
the bourgeoisie, and instead of socialism, capitalism was built 
up under the leadership of Nehru. 

In fact, the whole discussion about clarity and consistency is 
prepcsterous because more than the advocacy of ideas, it is a 
question is what involves the interests of the ‘classes and can 
change the basic structure of society. Hasrat did attack the 
basic-structure of society but’ believed that this task could be 
performed by the leaders of the bourgeois parties. He attempt- 
ed to_locate the right kind of people at the wrong places. In 


that sense he certainly was a failure.@ 
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DAWN OF NEW ERA 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


tinder” the dvnaniié and inspiring leader- o 
ship of Shrimati Indira: Gandhi, Prime Minister ` 
of India, Punjab ‘is progressing rapidly to- 
, wards 
sections on the one hand and strengthening 

‘the socio-economic 
‘structure for rapid growth on the other. . 


improving the Jot of the weaker 


developmental infra- 


Some Highlights of Achievements ~ 


* Government is effectively implementing: 


25-point socio-economic Programme to 


_ rapidly build a new-social order based on 


equality and justice. Rs. 260 crores will 
be spent during 1981-82 against Rs. 206- 
crores last year. 


} 


* The Punjab is the first State to conduct © 
economic survey to’ identify and collect > 


data ‘about all economically weaker 
households. Out of 27 lakhs households 
in the State, 8.24 lakhs were indentified 
as ‘economically weak. 


* Interest free loans for income generating 


schemes were sponsored to the extent of 


"Rs. 44.70 crores to 87,371 beneficiaries 


_ during 1980-81. About Rs: 21 crores 
have been disbursed and’ the remaining ` 
will be disbursed by June, 1981. 


* As compared:to 778 houses only built in 


‘preceding three years for/the houseless in 
rural areas 10,000 houses ‘completed in 


nine ‘months ending March. 1981. 
a “Habitat” approach adopted to provide 
X paved streets, .pucca drains, drinking 
k water, street lighting and trees. 
R * 891-new buses worth Rs. 13.50 crores 
i added to Punjab Hoecwaye raising its 
N stren gth to 2300. 
; 
À ` 
N 
l 


k 


* 


* 


_ in previous year. 


* 


* 


Singh re- -dedicates itself to fulfil the dream . 


Work k Rs. 260 crore Ropar Thermal © 


Plant taken up. First unit of 210 MW 


will be commissioned in record time by- 


December, 1983, a year in advance from 
the original schedule. 


Power generation: capacity ‘to be raised 
from 1537 MW to 2450 MW in four years. 


Rs. 22 crores will be spent in 1981- 82. 


on the Thein Dam Project against Rs. 
12 crores last year. : i 


Work on ‘Anandpur ‘Sahib and Mukerian 


Power -Projects accelerated for comple- ` 


tion, 6 months ahead of schedule. 


21 large scale industrial units commenced. 
production in 1980-81 against 15 units 


will be set up. 


12,943 smäll 
set'up in 1980- -81 against 8,672 in pre- 
vious year. In 1981-82 7,000 small & 
village units will be ‘set up. ' i 


-A Major Industrial Complex at'the historic 


town of Sri Goindwal Sahib, Cmon 
takén in hand. 


Ranjitgarh, anew. pollution-free industrial 
town being: set’ up. It will also attract 


E Punjabis from abroad.. 


Effective campaign mounted'to curb anti- 
social elements, 
ai in 10 months. 


The Punjab Ministry headed by S. Darbara 


of making Punjab an ideal State. - —— , 


eee By 
D: P: R. Punjab 


er ‘ ny 
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In current year 30 more , 


& village industry units, 


About 43,000 B wa 
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Deng Xiaoping’s 
China: 
Voices from 
“Leftist” 
Opposition — 


SUZANNE PEPPER 


URING the five years since the death of Mao 

Zedong, everything in China seems to’ have 
changed: forms of government, styles of political 
action, law, agriculture, industry, economics, finance, 
trade, education, and -the orientation toward: the 
outside world. A new set of values holds sway in 
China and a new set of leaders are espousing them. 


China is now-more.tolerant of the West, of capital- - 
ism, of religion, of intellectual expertise, of cultural - 


variety, and the rule of law. 

As a result, China’s old friends abroad are either 
silent or on the. defensive, while China’s former 
critics have become new friends. People who were 
impressed by the collective achievement of Dazhai, 


China’s model agricultural community, are not 
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“intellectuals unabashed 


line or those sympathetic to it. 


likely to praise the go-it-alone experiment with 
hovsehold farming now under. way. Foreign 
traders who admired the integrity of their Chinese 
counterparts in the early 1970s; are not the same 
businessmen who dismiss the pervasive corruption 
seen in those same quarters today as the inevitable 
consequence of growth and expansion. People who 


- admired the goal of breaking down traditional 


distinctions between mental and manual labour, 
cannot be much taken with a Peking University 
characterisation of the 
working class as uncouth and uneducated. 
Yet many with sympathies on both sides have 
beea startled by the speed with which the shift from 
one to the other has occurred. How is it, queried 
one American educator after a three-week. trip to 
China,.. that ail the goals and arguments of the past 
decade could have been forgotten so completely and’ 
so quickly? Her question referred specifically to the 
early 1970s’ emphasis on neighbourhood schools and 
egalitarian teaching methods, as compared with the 


‘present elaborate hierarchy of elite schools, streams, 


and. special classes. But “her question would have 
been as applicable-to any other sector. 
The answer is quite simply that not everything 


' has changed; and none of the arguments has been 


forgotten. But the answer is not quite so simple in 
the elaboration. i ; 

What has not yet changed in China is the struggle 
between the “two lines”. ‚The most powerful person 
in China today is Communist Party Vice-chairman, 
Derg Xiaoping, and his “line” prevails. Officially, 
thec are no grounds for compromise, and foreig- 
ners tend to come in contact mainly with the official 
Deng’s vision of 
China’s socialist modernisation is as comprehensive. 
as Mao’s was, extending into almost every sphere of 
life and activity. Deng’s line is not “pragmatic” 
in the sense that he tolerates whatever works. 
Indeed, successful features of the other line must be 
discredited precisely because they worked and there- 
fore give legitimacy to it. The current pressure to 
dismantle-collective agriculture even in communities 


, that liave prospered through it is a case in point. 


One thing that has changed, however, is the level 
of tolerance toward the Western world. This is now 
providing individual foreigners — scholars, busi- 
nessmen, and others — with more informal access to 
Chinese society than has been possible for at least 
two decades and for Americans three. During a 
receat study tour that took this writer to a dozen 
Chinese cities, conversations with a variety of 
people revealed that the values of the past decade, 
far from béing forgotten, are the source of endless 
debate and discussion. Such revelations -rarely 
occurred during formal interviews, but rather in the 


course of more casual exchanges with. friends-of- 
‘friends, fellow travellers; dinner companions, and 


the fike. Moreover, the views expressed paralleled 
almost exactly the “Leftist” sympathies that the 
official media in China have been trying to refute in 
a berrage of publicity during the entire first half of 
1981 i <= 


-` During the five years since Mao’s death, the 
higkest Party and Government positions have 
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` virtually all been filled with new appointees pre- 


’ since 1958. 


roa 


t allowing some people to become rich.before others”. - 
sumably approved by Deng. Yet by the Party’s own In Jiangsu province, Shanghai’s hinterland, Army 
:admission, many leading cadres still view its current ~- officers: at the division and regimental level are 


policies as “‘capitalistic’’.. According to a recent 
commentary in the official Party newspaper, the. 
People’s Daily, “most” of the leading cadres at all 
levels still evaluate problems froma “Leftist point 
of view.” This is now identified directly,as the per- 
spective associated with Mao’s policies and politics 


_ The most important issue, associated: with per- 
spective both in the media and in conversation is 
the matter of equality and the way that ideal is now 
being - undermined. “We too believe in modernis- 
ation”, said the young. man in a restaurant ‘in 
Shanghai who had just proclaimed himself, proudly, 
if guardedly, to be a member of the Red Guard 

“generation. “We too want. to raise standards of 
living. But we believe that people’s living standards 
should rise together equally, ` not unevenly the way 
they are now: He explained how this was happen- 
ing both in the cities and in the countryside, and 
concluded: “That’s:why ordinary people today are 
still thinking of Chairman Mao; they remember that 
he cared about what happened-to them”. _ 

Another young man also in his eariy thirties 
queried the-visitor on a specific point: how scholar- 
ships were awarded to college students in the United 


` States. A system of scholarships is just now being 


introduced in Chinese universities. When told that 
one or. both criteria `of academic achievement 
and need could. be used; he exploded in anger. 
“You see”, he said turning to his campanion, “we 
only copied the scholarships based on merit, because. 
we thought that was the way the Americans did it. 
We didn’t bother to'find : out that even they give 
them according to need.” 

He then jumped in a quantum leap from scholar- 
ships to agricultural policy as his colleague tried in 


_ vain to.pacify him. “Some university students still 


come from the countryside’, he continued, ‘‘and 
some of them are very poor. Yet ‘student subsidies, 
are being reduced: now to make money available for 
scholarships.” But weren’t the peasants much better 
off now because of the new agricultural policies? 
“No”, he retorted, ‘only a minority of the peasants 
are better off. And that’s just. whats wrong with 


‘things here nowadays: a few people are getting 


richer and richer, while the majority are ‘either 
standing still or getting poorer.” 
The new agricultural policies, which among other 
things seek to tie incomes. more closely to 
individual'‘and family output, appear to be particu- 
larly controversial. The Chinese media have in 
recent months repeatedly criticised this controversy 
as an “expression of Leftism’’ and called for its 
eradication. Such expressions seem to be especially 
prevalent in the army where the majority of recruits 
are still.drawn from the rural areas. - 


«` Provincial radio broadcasts have warned, for ~ 


example, that there is a lack of appreciation among 
both officers and men for the Party’s current policies 
and especially for those in agriculture. Such views 
are said to. be both “deep and: extensive”. Their 
adherent worry that “polarisation will result from . 
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accused of having succumbed so completely to the. 
appeal of such views that “they have been making 
Left mistakes without knowing it”, and using Leftist 
standards to judge all the Party’s current policies: 
My compartment-mates during one section of.a 


train journey were not military but their views were ` 


similar. One young man from the city of Hang- 
zhou, told of a recent.return visit to the suburban 
commune where he had worked for many years 
during the Cultural Revolution decade (1966-76), 
He was in other respects an enthusiastic supporter 
of the new order which had liberated him from the 
twin burdens of his rural work assignment and an 


-errant father living in the United States. The father ` 


had. been until recently a serious political liability 
which had destroyed the son’s chances of going to 
college. . . : 

But this. young man could only shake his head in 
‘concern over what the new policies seemed to-mean 
for the ‘countryside. Some families in his old pro-. 
duction team with many children and few adult 
labourers were now finding it difficult to make ends. 
meet. ‘The new agricultural policies contradict the 
whole purpose of our revolution’, he said. ‘Our 
revolution grew out of the great gap that existed in 
the old society between rich and poor. We fought 
to reduce that gap. Now it is widening again. 


Everyone is very worried about where it’s going to 


“end”. Pa Y 

An older man returning home to suburban 
Shanghai after a two-year-absence seemed bemused 
by this conversation. He had . received no news of 
„such changes there, but he could not believe 
Shanghai’s communes would adopt the new ways. 
For one thing, they had grown so rich under col- 
lectivisation, why. should they, want to change, he 
asked. The average income in some of these com- 
munes is as high as the average income of indus- 
trial workers in town, a great rarity for Chinese 
agriculture generally. And besides, he chuckled, the , 
influence of the radical Gang-of-Four — all with 
strong Shanghai ties — would be too strong around 
that city to allow any such thing to happen. ` 

A few months after this conversation occurred, 
.local officials from a rich area in the suburbs of 


neighbouring Nanjing told a Canadian researcher . 


that pressures from’ above to change over to the. 


new policies were mounting. They predicted that 
within a year they would be forced to capitulate. 
An important side-effect of the new agricultural 
policies came.up for criticism during a tour of an 
agricultural machines plant. ‘‘Just look at that”, 


commented an assistant manager disparagingly, as ° 


we walked-past hundreds of medium-sized tractor 
blades rusting out in the weather beside one work- 
_ shop. 
_ to buy these tractors, but now the pieces of land 
allotted to the new farming work groups are so 
small they can’t use this size tractor any more.” 


‘“The production brigades around here used ° 


There followed a round of sardonic asides about ` 


how anything that was so bad for farm mechanisation 
could possibly be good for increasing agricultural 
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A wee a aa ovrt AUYA LUS AALCL, d press réport 
about the. sudden nation-wide demand for long- 
disused hand-held farming tools fesulting from 
the new agricultural policies, suggests that de- 
mechanisation is probably widespread. ee 

The equality issue also came up with respect to 
education. Secondary schooling was greatly expand- 
ed during the latter: half of the Cultural Revolution 
decade, but quality declined. Education policies 
now seek to reverse these trends...In some areas, 
reductions have been drastic amounting to the 
abolition of half or more of the existing middle 
schools within the past two years. . 

One middle aged employee of.a country education 
bureau acknowledged that about one-third of the 
senior ‘secondary schools in his county had been 
closed. It was done to improve those remaining, he 
said, and he would certainly implement the new policy. 
But personally, he admitted to disagreeing’ with it. 
In his view, mass secondary -education was as im- 
portant.a goal as high-quality education for the 
‘few. China was still a poor country and-so should 


, not try to compete with others that were not. When 


‘jt came to feeding all its people, China was striving 


first-to guarantee that all might eat their fill. After. 


. that had been achieved would be time enough to see 


_that they ate better. Similarly, China should strive 


first for universal secondary schooling. Where was. 
the “glory” in suddenly turning thousands of un- 


_ employablecyoung people out of their classrooms, 


he argued. Surely some education, however low its 


` quality, would be‘better for such youth than none 
- vat all. 


Another category of “Leftist expression” has to 
do with notions about class struggle,class enemies, 
and the use‘of mass movements asa means of get- 
ting jobs done. The concepts and' the method of 
work may appear alien to outsiders. But they seem 


to have become a part of China’s political culture . 


and the current leadership has not yet provided 
convincing explanations about why’ they are being 
shunted aside. Irreverent asides about . intellectuals, . 
Rightists, overseas Chinese, foreigners, and Mao’s 
Number One foe Liu Shaogi, all suggest where some, 
people’s sentiments still lie with respect to these 
newly respectable elements. 


i 
Disdain ‘written clearly all over his face, an 
elderly man in military uniform commented to a 
civilian friend in the dining car about. the. home- 
ward-bound ‘throng of Hong Kong Chinese that, 


surrounded them. “So many Overseas Chinese,” he 


said. “Yes” replied his friend, ‘but you know we ` 


can’t keep them .out.? And indeed they cannot. 
Official policy now encourages and welcome Chinese 
resident abroad — previously’ regarded , as -tainted 
by contact with foreign capitalist ways — to return 
with their skills and investment capital to contribute 
to the modernisation of the motherland. a 

A younger man in his thirties, also in uniform, 
joined the. other two for the next meal. This. time 


' ‘their talk was alt of politics. “‘Mao’s concept of 


continuous revolution is certainly accurate in one 
respect,” the younger man led off. “After all, 
throughout Chinese history, whenever peasant rebels 
succeed in gaining power, they always. changed their 
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nature. Ihey became part of the ruling: class, and 
ended up exploiting the people. . Mao’s continuous 
revalution was his way of trying to prevent that 
from happening to our Party”. “There is truth in 
what you say” one of the older man agreed.“ But . 
what was wrong was the way: Mao went about, it. 
His methods were too’ extreme.” : 
_ There was no argument there. The conversation ` 
thenimoved on to the continual shift in policies 
from one extreme to the other. This is a favourite 
topic of conversation in China today, usually 


‘accompanied by the same gesture of the hand flap-- 


ping back and forth. “Everything has always been 
either completely good or completely bad; there has 
never been any middle ground in between,”’ declared 
the-younger man. ‘“‘But surely we won’t be. making 
that mistake again.” “Perhaps not,’ was the only 
reply. The older men’s silence reflected reservations 
hearcé many times over about the inflexible manner 
in which the new policies are being imposed, per- 
haps the strongest of the links between Deng and 
Mao. 4 

These conversations — all informal and. often 
guarced — reveal at once the new freedom to speak 
candidly in the. presence of foreigners, and the 
extent of the “Leftist” opposition to the new order. 


| Ironis abound in China’s political life today and 


this is but one of-many. The future stability of the 
new crder will surely not be decided by views ex- 
pressed in casual conversations with travelling com- 
panions and itinerant foreigners. Yet each of the 
above:speakers was a functionary of some kind; 
many were Communist Party members; most were 
in their thirties and forties. And all were expressing 
judgements about social rights and wrongs from the 
same Leftist perspective that the current leadership 
has targeted in the most recent political education 
campaign. - ~ i 
In attempting to eradicate this. Leftist heritage 
from the Maoist past, Deng appears to be heading 
down ihe same dangerous path that Mao ‘himself 
trod: creating new dogma and trying to force adher- 
ence to it even against long-cherished values and 
interests. Whether these can actually be eradicated 
will presumably depend not so much on the cam- 
paign to suppress.them as onthe ability of Deng’s 
new pclicies to produce tangible material benefits 
,that.can be seen to benefit everyone to some extent. 
And Deng will have.to show that he has a better 


solution than Mao did. for China’s historic pro- 


blems of political elitism and privilege..These are 
long-term tasks, however, given the magnitude of 
the problems involved. And in the short term, it 
seems unlikely that Deng can be any more successful 
in eradicating the idea of his Leftist’detractors than 
Mao was in suppressing Deng and his adherents 
during the Cultural Revolution. - l 

Yet the grounds for a compromise with the oppo- 
sition af Leftist ideas are clearly present. There ‘is 
ridicule and chagrin‘expressed openly in China on 
all sides for the continual swings of the pendulum 
from.one extreme to the other. So that if stability 
and unity are really the goals as Deng claims, they 


_ could surely be better served than -by the current 


official derision of all things “‘Leftist”. D 
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and Communist forces has by no means been specta- 
cular in the last thirty years. It has been marginal, 
and that too not nationwide. In the trade union 
field I see a definite decline of responsible, politi- 
cally-oriented trade unionism. I find that sections 
-of the working Class are gravitating towards flam- 
-boyant individuals and non-political professional 
‘trade unionists, who have set-up separate shops and 
who are flaunting their ‘‘quality wares”. 
. that mafia ‘has taken over ‘several key- industrial 
areas. I therefore want to raise -a question as to 
whether this highlighting of the danger of com- 
munalism and Communism is not being used as a 
smokescreen for diluting the struggle against the 
here and now present threat of a dictatorship. 


A Communist intellectual has made the astonishing © 


statement that “the theoretically wrong and practi- 
cally harmful slogan of an ‘anti-authoritarian front’ 
has to be abandoned by ‘all sections of the Left’’. 
This is being said in the face of NSA, Essential 
‘| Services Ordinance, electoral rigging carried out with 
the help of state machinery and erosion. of States’ 
power! 


Are we returning to the days of 1975 when these 


people spoke of ‘‘JP’s fascism”? The Janata victory, 
contrary to the impression of certain people, was not 
the victory of Rightist forces. This-victory was made 
possible by the new enthusiasm generated:by the JP 
movement and the new agrarian awakening. The 
action, of the Left parties like the CPI(M), :the RSP, 
_Forward Bloc, the Peasants’ and ‘workers’. Party 
and the Republicans was also important in West 
Bengal, Punjab and ‘Maharashtra. f 


' ` Another important force in Indian politics of ` 


` which sufficient notice has not been taken by politi- 
cal thinkers is the one represented by regional 
- parties and groups. 
parochial and sectional, they owe their continuing 
strength to the fact. that certain areas of our 
country and certain sections of our people are 
sensitive about their historical greatness and think 
that their contribution is not given due recognition 
and there are others who have a: feeling that their 
interests have been neglected (North-East). It may 
be held by some people that this feeling of neglect is 
overly exaggerated. That may be so, but it is still 
a potent psychological factor. , l 
The go-it-alone, policy of -these regional parties 
deprives them of firm national support and makes 


them open to pressure and-manipulation by. an un-- 


scrupulous Central Government. Indira Gandhi has 
been playing ducks and drakes with the two Tamil 
Nadu parties, the National Conference and, to an 
extent, with the’ Akalis. a 

Any struggle for an alternative has to take cogni- 
sance of all these factors. The Left democratic 
alternative of CPI’s conception simply does not 


have the necessary popular backing. ‘So this concept. 


inevitably begins to tilt towards the policy of co- 
_ operation with the Indira Congress, a policy which 


stood totally discredited and exposed during the: 


seventies. On the other hand, while working out a 
, new combination to fight authoritarianism flexible 
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I feel-sad. 


Although their outlook is- 


LALLILD Will LLQYeY by UY BUWpewus 


- To my mind the slogan of widest possible anti- 


authoritarian mobilisation is absolutely valid in our - 


country today..In fact I will go further and say 
that it will cémain valid in all the retarded Third 
World countries which have been victims of impe- 


-rialism. The social contradictions and tensions in 


these states are so acute and the size of the national 
income cake isiso small that the ruling classes which 


wish:to emulate the affluence of Western societies - 


cannot but impose increasing burdens on the com- 
mon people. The first attack invariably is -on the 
democratic rights of the common people and the 
right to form political parties, trade unions -and so 
on ‘Authoritarianism is therefore generated by the 


economic and political conditions prevailing in these’. - 


countries. Power lust and wickedness of the ruling’ 
class politicians only aggravate the malaise. After 
the Janata victory gullible people began to pay 
encomiums to the sagacity of the Indian people and 
the “final victory of democracy”. I never believed 
this talk. I thought democracy had only received a 


reprieve and that unless effective and radical action ` 


was ‘taken in the economic and social spheres the 
gains would not remain permanent. ' i 


I have . nevẹr underrated the importance of the. 


struggle for democracy. I have intensely disliked 


7 


derisive talk about “bourgeois freedoms”. That is 
why I do not conceal my joy over the democrati- 
sation and renewal in Poland, etc. Even under 
Janata I was acutely sensitive to encroachments on 
civil liberfies. Just as the Germans and the Italians 


‘cannot forget Bismarck’s anti-socialist laws, Hitler’s 
national socialism and Mussolini’s.fascism, we can- , 


not and should not forget the days of our servitude 


under imperialism and the Emergency. 


The way Indira -Gandhi’s Government has been 


‘functioning makes’ it clear that she has neither the 


will nor the capacity to solve the present pressing 
economic problems of the people and that she will 
have increasing recourse to repressive measures. 
The fight against authoritarianism has therefore all 
the relevance. that it had during the period 1974- 
1977. Drawing on the experience of the past, what 


needs to be done is to make determined efforts to. 


strengthen, within this broad-based anti-authorita- 
rian mobilisation, those forces that stand for econo- 
mic justice, social equality and religious toleration. 
I would add that while one should give due 
importance to the building up of one’s own’ party 
arid promoting unity of like-minded-forces with a 
view to winning a parliamentary majority, if we 
believe that- the tradition of Mahatma. Gandhi, 


Lohia and JP is still relevant, as I believe it ‘is’ 


relevant, then those who think in these terms should 
devote: equal energy to the task of building ‘up 
people’s power and an. institutional framework 
appropriate to it. There is‘a large element of ideal- 
ism in our younger generation which present-day 
politics does not and will not’ be able to attract. 
Only the above tradition can evoke a response in 
their hearts. Unless we do this, history will record 
that we have learnt nothing from the shortcomings 
and the weaknesses that surfaced during the decade 
1970-1980. O i í l 
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Pakistan is fanatic in India’s eyes, India is cunning 
in Pakistan’s estimate. : 

What should be the realistic approach? Although 

_ India is not in tne same league as the Uniteda States 
or the USSR, Pakistan is not in the same league as 
India. The fact of the pre-eminence of India in the 
sub-continent must be accepted. The facts that 
India has no claims against Pakistan and that 
Balkanisation of Pakistan would make India vulner- 
able lead to the conclusion that Pakistan’s. 
sovereignty, stability and integrity are as much in 
Jndia’s interest as in Pakistan’s with the USSR 
‘knocking at the. Khyber Pass. `~ uN 
_ While the argument goes on, with much rhetoric 
for public consumption, both sides must take into 
account the other facts; the fact of gross poverty, 
the fact of slow pace of development, the fact of 
deterioration in thé security environment with the 
transfer of cold war politics to Asia and, ona hope 
ful note, the-fact of .the Simla Agreement to which 
both sides adhere. ste 

Conquest, Finlandisation and hegemony or ‘any 
form of dominance by India over its neighbours are 
out of the question. Partition is irreversible. The 
settlement of 1947 cannot be disturbed .and with a 
new generation at the helm of affairs, free from 
the burden of the past, the two countrizs are cap- 
able of achieving normal relations. 

India must respect the sovereignty of all states 
if they in turn are to concede the bigger role and 
responsibility of India in the common task of’ 
defence and development of the sub-continent as a 
whole. India with bigger resources should define 
national interest in regional terms and not in terms 
of narrow or immediate national advantage and 
strive to act as a good neighbour, not visible but 
always available. India should not force the pace of 
harmonisation which should be set by ‘the ‘smaller 
states themselves. : 

Progressive disengagement and demilitarisation 
of common borders would reinforce the defence of 


the sub-continent against any external threat. The . 


guns of the sub-continent should be directed out- 
wards and not inwards. 

Confidence-building is a long-drawn process. 
Each contact, each linkage, each conversation adds 
to or subtracts from it. ; 

Some hawks in India argue in favour of a policy 
of benign neglect. This will not do. If unchecked, 
the arms-race in the sub-continent can assure 
devastating proportions. Collapse of Pakistan under 
the weight of military establishment or under 
external threat would be catastrophic for India. The 
two neighbours cannot afford to be apathetic or 
indifferent to each other. The states of the sub- 
continent constitute’a fraternity. They shal! sink or 
swim together. If there cannot be instant friendship 
why should hostility be permanent? .- i 

To sum up, power in-the sub-continent is in a’ 
dynamic flux. It can add up to .a ‘pole’ or it can 
cancel out to zero. Given political will, broad 
vision, free play of the forces of history, geography 

‘and economics, -the region can become a major 
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along the international borders within the sub- 
continent, even if limited to ground armour and 
ait-strike capacity, more economic links, regional 
planning, cultural intercourse and academic inter- 
action can go.together with the elimination of 
herdy irritants. Differences should not be played 
up, simply to establish a separate identity. Just as | 
diiferences cannot be wished away, complementari- 
ties and similarities also cannot be wished away. 

If there is political stability in each state of the 
sub-continent, if there is a regional forum to permit 
forces of reconciliation to operate and assert them- 
selves, if there is a realistic appreciation of the 
interest of individual states as well as of the region 
as.a whole, the sub-continent can play an important 
role in‘moulding and sculpting the features of a 
new world order which is based not on bi-polar 
confrontation but on multi-polar cooperation. [J 

ee ns 

Press and Public Interest ( from page 18) 
tive of one of the biggest national dailies said, ‘No, 
Tam against this, you can’t do this. This will- go 
counter to freedom of expression.’ How does it so 
against freedom of expression! Should there be a 
definition of a newspaper or not? Whatis a news- 
paper? A’ newspaper must have something to do 
wih news, is it not? And what:is news? News is 
that item which is paid for in itself. _ 

The major proportion of space should be for 
news, the rest of it you can have for advertisement. 
If Í say this, there is talk of onslaught on freedom 
of‘expression, business; of the Government becoming 
tyrannical, not allowing even advertisements. What 
advertisements? All non-essential advertisements 
from the point of view of the common man. There is 
such a big debate-all over the world against baby 
food—that it is dangerous for babies, that mother’s 
milk is the healthiest and best. World authorities have 
recognised this, būt is this attitude reflected in 

‘advertisements? Mind you, I am also guilty. AIR 
and Doordarshan in. commercial broadcasts also 
advertise these things. I am‘ only saying we are 
slaves of this strange value system under which you 
go on advertising all sorts of non-essential items. 

I have decided that the major portion of adver- 
tisement issued by DAVP should hereafter go to 
small and medium newspapers and language news- 
papers. But then what do we find? State Govern- 
ments, having special supplements in national news- ` 
papers, spending lakhs of rupees: To be published 
where? In Delhi. Now, who in Delhi is interested in 
knowing what has been done in some States? But 
we think, staying in Gujarat or in Maharashtra or 

„in Tamil Nadu or elsewhere, that if anybody has 
to know what is happening in other States it is the 
people in Delhi. We must change these absurdities, 
What Delhi papers write or don’t write the next 
day makes no difference to the country or to the 
party or to the people or to anybody. i 
_ itis clear that the basic attitude of all of us to 
news and its dissemination needs to be reconsidered. 

` The lead can come from within the press, though ev- 
ery enlightened citizen is interested in the subject. 
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The crises that faces industry:in India is of national 
proportions. Without due priority to a serjous issue like 
land reforms, with the majority of the population below 
the poverty line, industry growth rates are embarrassingly 
low. Even established industries running on capitalist 
norms are facing enormous problems Nevertheless, with 
‘the objective of generating employment, uplifting the 


~ ‘economy and the living standards of the working classes ` 


we are searching for new horizons and new avenues ‘of - 
growth in the overall industrial milieu of the State. 


Four years ago, when the Left Front Government : 


` assumed leadership ‘the situation was grim. The lack of 


capital resources, shortage of raw materials, absence of 
organised sales and marketing support had completely 
crippled the industries of the State. This is where the 
Left Front Government took up the challenge from. 

The State Government's appeal to all big industries to 
accomodate small-scale industries as their ancillaries had 
gone almost unheard, The atmosphere was hostile, but 
the Left Front Goverament spared no pains to create a 
proper industrial climate. . 

As a result of this unrelenting endeavour, not only has 
the climate of investment vastly in proved,, the employ- 
ment potential too has increased remarkably. 


New Projects ; 

451 new projects have been approved by: the. Central 
Government involving a total investment of-Rs. 899.94 
crores; 203 projects involving investment of Rs 153 
crores already stand implemented. ` 


_ Ena couraging Entrepreneurship - 


This apart, interest-free loans for developmental 
projects, the West Bengal Incentive Scheme 1978 provid- 
ing attractive subsidies against ‘additional employment ' 
and dispersal of industries to backward’ areas have 
created:a congenial atmosphere for growth. 


.- To attract-new investment, the West Bengal Industrial 
Development Corporation has, till the end of March ’81, 


`$ ICA 20235/81 


sancioned assistance tO 4/z elective units under tne 
State Incentive Scheme with a total project -cost of ;- 
Rs 329,52 crores in the large and medium sectors. 


` 


"Generating Employment 


New avenues of employment have thus opened 1 up 
The total number of registeredworking factories i increas- ` 
ed by 437 between 1977 and 1979, Consequently average , 
daily employment increased by 22,000 and: employment ` 
in the organised sector rose by 43 ,000, 5 oh, 


` Resource Mobilisation for Small Scale Industries 

The small-scale sector“has also been revived. Between 
1979 and’1981 Rs. 54 20 crores granted by various com- 
inercial banks were distributed among 6,648 loan appli- 
cants, providing employment for 40,950 persons, 

Rs 152.44 lakhs sanctioned under the .D.1.R.. Scheme 
' created employment for another 23,447 persons. 


Finance for Khadi and Village Industries ; 

. Villages that had never received Government finance 
before were given grants and loans worth Rs, 194 lakhs, 
' generating employment for 27,083 people. 


- The Spread of Small Industries 


Over the last four years 10,495 small-scale industries 
‘started functioning afresh, giving employment to 54,013 
artisans. : N 


. Boost to Handicraft and 'Handlooms 


A new scheme of diversification of the handicrafts and 
handloom industry has been taken- up. A wide variety 
of handicrafts for interior decoration and gifts and 
handloom products like silk tangail, polyster shirting, 
handkerchiefs and lungis are being produced in volumes i 


. unprecedented. 


‘Sericulture Development l 
‘ The State Government has also sponsored new pro- 
jects for the development of the silk industry. Setting up 
dry : chambers reeling units, multiplication farms and 


~ twisting plants are among the new projects undertaken, ; 


Organised Marketing Support ` 
.- 29 new marketing centres have already been opened 
under the supervision of the Panchayat Samitis to buy 
directly from manufacturers and save them from the 
exploitation of rural money lenders. 


Cooperative Handloom 


Government finance to primary cooperatives till 
1976-77 had been:a meagre Rs. 3 lakhs In the last four 
years this increased to Rs. 1,53,55,000, achieving a pro- 


duction growth of 40%, 


Developing Industry in Backward Areas 

To spread industrial growth to backward areas, ‘the 
Government has procured 742 acres of land in areas “like 
Haldia, Kharagpur and Kalyani. Appropriate dovelop- 
ment centres will be sét up in these areas with a view to 
increase employment. 


A Concern for Total Growth me 

Along with all these projects the Goverment has - 
undertaken a concerted programme to develop industries 
like electronics, pharmaceuticals, mining and minerals, 
chemicals and fertilisers. Also specialised training for 
self employed graduates io encourage a spirit of entre- 
preneurship, ' 


The West Bengal Government has gained some ground. 
The task was Herculean; the challenge formidable. A 
dying industrial sector had to be revived. Though a lot - 
remains to be done, industry in West Bengal is moving 
confidently. 


AA 


Government. of West | Bengal ` 
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National Prison Policy (from p. 34y 


synthesis of law’ and justice, vis-a-vis the convict 
community, must be sought in the pronouncement 
of thé highest court which, under Art! 141 of the 
Constitution, has the authority to lay down binding 
law. , . TERROS a 
Indian prisons, barring some cases, are -bloodshot 
stretches of rage and sorrow, tension and torment, 
even like Anglo-American institutions. We have 


descriptions of them by: Mary Tyler and Kuldip ` 


Nayar,. apart from the moving portrayals by 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself. Literature somehow 
loses its potency upon the Indian bureaucracy, 
- political and others and so Ministers may come and 
Ministers may go, the prisons'go on as before. My 


mind goes back to. the month I spent in the. 


Cannanore Central Jail. The situation was at times 


insufferable, even for a detenu. Convicts had ‘a, 


tawer deal; Convict dress wounded dignity; their 
diet was forced monotony; mosquitoes and bugs 


found prisoners helplessly hospitable. and the mats - 


without pillows made sleep a fugitive; toilets were 
degrading and the tensions pervasive. fe 
The vices peculiar to prisons are officially denied 
. but unofficially admitted. I have been told by one 
Inspector-General of Prisons, for whom I have great 
regard, that a young prisoner, overpowered. by a 
convict warder with: homosexual designs, ° was, killed 
by the former. Illicit traffic in drugs and drinks is a 
familiar business. In,’one of the reported cases 
- decided by the Supreme Court, where I spoke from 
. the Court, there was prima facie evidence of a 
- prison warder torturing an inmate by rupturing his 
anus for the purpose of extorting money through 
` relations who were allegedly visiting the prisoner, 
and there was ground to believe that the police was 
helping to hush up the case. Again, in the name of 
prison discipline, humiliating inflictions are made and 
I have seen people sometimes, even subjécted to the 
cruelty of long solitary confinemient and bar fetters, 
I was, at one time, a Minister holding, inter ` alia, 
the port-folio of Prisons. On a certain occasion, 
some opposition’ members, charged that a Central 
Prison was being used by prisoners for making 
illicit arrack. On the information then available, I 
` denied the charge on the floor of the House. But 


.on more discreet enquiries, I learnt that offenders 


used to pick up new tricks by comparing. notes and 


experimenting inside the jails with the arts so’ 


acquired. Thus prisons in our country make novices 
in crime hardened offenders. Not rehabilitation but 
recidivism is the end product of the prison process. 
The new winds of change have enlightened: many 
prison officials, who sincerely and successfully strive 
to re-educate offenders, although the jail ethos is still 
unedifying. In the Kerala State, I had introduced 
‘various reforms and injected a correctional orienta- 


tion. Many of them have withered.away. Prisoners’ 


dress was changed into’ normal dress, so also 
prisoners’ diet. Parole was liberated -and other 
‘amenities were increased. Hand-cuffing of prisoners 
between jail and court was virtually abolished and 
the atmosphere within prisons was more cordial 


the country leave the dark impression that consider- 
able reform ‘is still needed.- Quasi-térrorism and 
corrupt practices are still the rule but a humanising 
culture is creeping in. Many jail officers do justice 
to ‘the new spirit. pan Pd re 
: I cannot blame the Indian prisons- only.: I have 
seen ‘American’ prisons, where some campuses are 
still terrible while others are humane. -In Europe, 
conditions are better in the matter of amenities but 
tersion hangs in the air’ and the prisoners ` feel 
dehumanised. ‘Recently, I was taken to a Japanese 
prion: The physical comforts were satisfactory 
although a Dutch prison I saw was the most ' 
modern, with electronic controls: and. the like. 
Hewever, everywhere. I found prisoners being ` 
treated as if they were non-persons and. the rights 
of prisonérs were an allergy to the authorities.. -' 
Coming:back to India where we have yet to for- 
mulate a National Prison policy, we find thousands 
anxiously awaiting justice for years in cruel sus-, 
pense. Bihar is, perhaps, the most notorious ın this 
regard, even as in failing to enact that basic statute, 
the Children Act (until recently). Justice Bhag- 
wat had observed in one case: “It is hi gh time that - 
the: public conscience is awakened and ‘the Govern- 
ment as well as the judiciary begin to realise that 
in the dark cells of our prisons there are large 
numbers of men and women who’ are ‘waiting 
patiently, impatiently perhaps, but in vain, for 
justice — a commodity which is tragically beyond 
their reach and grasp. Law has become 'fér them” 
an instrument of injustice and they are helpless end 


despairing victims of the callousness of ‘the: legal 


and judicial system. The time has come when.ihe 
legal and judicial system has to be ‘revamped. and 
restructured so that such injustices do not occur and 
disfigure the fair and otherwise ‘luminous face of 
our’ nascent democracy.” Metis ma 

More than the listless lot of pre-trial prisoners is 
the actual acerbity of life there. K.F, Rustamji, a 
remarkable .member of the National’ Police Com- 
mission, in his Tour Notes, describes the: wretched 
living conditions: “But for other inmatès in jails, 
almost.everywhere it is an over-crowded, black-hole 


“ existence, at sub-zero level, with bad food, limited 


water, no exercise and no recreation. The only 
plus point, a professor mentioned to me, -is that if 


‘you are a student of human behaviour you can-see 


how.the personality of a man distintegrated under - 
the strain of waiting for a decision in his. court. ‘case 
or a1 order on his premature release application.” 
Statistically speaking, on June 30th; 1979; in the 
1065 jails of India there were 1,38,898 inmates. of 
whom 57,683 (41.5 per cent) were convicts and 
79,248 (57 per cerit) were undertrials. © This is 
calamitous, especially because many languish, suffer 
and know not their future. Rightly, ‘therefore, 
Rustamji ramarks in anger: “Jails of today have to 
be. scrapped, . like the rack, the pillory and the dun- 


, geor, and we have to find the alternatives.. It will 


have to be a gradual: change-over, it may take 
several years, because as population increases there 


‘will be a greater desire to revert to brutality as a 


short-cut to crime control.” 


and less tense. My recent visits to many prisons iù , In. the end it may be that we will have to do what 
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..Transport Corporation. 


was’ done by Lenin in the Soviet Union. . By one 
stroke of the pen,. Lenin abolished the whole 
Czarist system of criminal justice and set up.a new 
one in its place. . A a a ate 
Today we cannot produce even a good model 
Jail Manual. Yet, whether in India or Pakistan, 
the out-of-date Jail Manuals are quoted on every 
conceivable occasion, including the denial of faci- 
lities to Bhutto. ` es 
Take the rules regarding women in our Jail 


Manual. We would expect deep ‘humanity and : 


special consideration in the rules for women, who 
are not likely to escape or hold the warders hostage, 
the two big dreads of jail administration. The rules 
give special attention only to hair and bangles (not 
even to menstruation!). - eee 
Rustamji:is painful reading but when truth stings, 
there is no anaesthetic. Let us read on. Rustatnji 
mentions that “the number of undertrials admitted 
throughout India are 1.5 million per'year, and they 
are spread out in 1219 jails and sub-jails. The 





/ Punjab (from p. 20) 


has been set up to take up promotional activitiés at 
the country’s first- nucleus industrial complex at 
Sri Goindwal Sahib. A Rs:70 crores diesel locomo- 
tive components project is coming up at Patiala. 
To attract Indians living abroad, work on setting 
‘up an industrial estate for pollution-free industries 


such as electronics, precision engineering, etc, at. 


Ranjitgarh near Phillaur has been undertaken. For 
the guidance and assistance of entrepreneurs a 
Single-Window Facilitation Unit ‘Udyog Sahayak’ 
(Industrial Promotion Cell) has been opened in the 
Directorate of Industries at Chandigarh. A high- 
powered coordination committee has also been con- 
stituted for taking decisions on all problems affect- 
ing industrial entrepreneurs. A’ project for starting 
a special institution to impart higher integrated 
education in technical and managerial fields is under 


_ preparation. ° 


.A big breakthrough has been made to improve 
passenger transport facilities and modernise the 27 
workshops of. Punjab ‘Roadways and Pepsu Road 
An unprecedented number 
of nearly 1,200 new buses were added by the Punjab 
Roadways and Pepsu Road’ Transport Corporation 


fleets during:1980-81. Construction of roads, bridge > 


and bus-stands has also been taken ‘up in earnest. 
Expansion .of education and health ‘promotion 
programmes are also receiving the Government’s 
careful attentions For the benefit of 22>: lakh 
children studying in primary and middle schools, a 
special School Health Service Programme has re- 
cently been launched. While- the..scheme’s thrust is 


basically “preventive”; prophylactic care is arranged , 


wherever necessary: P : 

The State Government has been attaching great 
priority to safeguarding the interests and aspirations 
of farmers. Besides ensuring’ remunerative- procure- 
ment prices for agricultural produce; the supply of 
essential farm inputs and adequate electrical energy 


for rural feeders have been’ ensured during sowing , 
‘ operations by earmarking 75 per cent of the. diesel 
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_ fury of a prison. cell.’ 


‘accommodation they are -given was designed for 
much less than the men herded into these pens of 
misery”. He is right when he states that “you ‘need , 
a dramatist to tell you the tragedy of young wasted 
lives, of prison riots, of the hates and fights and 


Prisons are expensive and their performance is 
counter-productive., Our policy and. strategy must 
change. We are'told that more than Rs 5000 per 
year has’to be spent for the upkeep of'a prisoner, 
and ifithis large sum is going down the drain,’ how 
shall we plan a crime-free society? Not bitterness of © 
prisoners nor brutality towards them but a humane 
policy of dignity and habitation is the answer. 

“Let me conclude by expressing my agreement with 


the statement in the British Government’s White. . 


Paper ‘titled ‘People in Prison’: “A society that. 
believes in the worth of individual beings can have 
the quality of its belief judged, at least in part by 
the quality of its prison and probation services and 
of the resources made available to them.” O ` 


for.tractors and pump-sets and 12 hours’ electrical 
supply for tubewells. ; ‘ 

‘Village uplift programmes, shatp increase in new . 
tree-plantings, and. strengthening of .the public 
distribution system which now has over 10,500 out- 


' lets for a population of 1.70 crore have been other. 


areas of priority concern and attention by the 
Government. Panchayats and cooperatives are now 
playinga much larger role in arranging supplies 
under the public distribution system to’ the people. 

While the process of increased production and 


. equitable redistribution of the gains of prosperity is 


proceeding apace under the progressive leadership 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi at the national 
level, the Government has to remain ever vigilant 
against the negative activities of forces which are at 


work to weaken-the unity of the country and sharpen - 


communal cleavages. Unity in diversity is the 
unique character of Indian nationhood. India is a 
vast country. which comprises people of: different 


‘communities, :races, colour, creeds, languages, reli- - 


gions and.ideologies. This diversity is in fact the 
source of our strength which has helped the country 


to tide over many tumultuous situations in its’ 


chequered history. . 

-The protagonists of casteism, communalism, 
linguism ‘and parochialism, together with votaries 
of extremism and violence, have remained active’ 
from time to time in their bid to weaken the country 
and thwart the process of multi-faceted development’ 
with social justice. The Government both at the 
Centre and in-the State is fully alive to the activities , 
of such elements and will not allow them to weaken 
national integrity under any ¢ircumstances.. Strong 
nationalistic and secular. commitment is the need of 
the hour to uphold our cherished ideals of demo- 
cracy, socialism and secularism. . ia 


_ I have no doubt that the people of: Punjab, with . 
their progressive outlook, 


] > innate wisdom and 
liberal outlook will give a fitting reply to the ` forces 
of. obscurantism and reaction, and fulfil their role 


as. committed. protagonists and harbingers of our.” 


national strength and prosperity. O f 
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Nobel: Laureates’ Call. 


Following is the text of a manifesto issued’ by a number of, 


Nobel Prize winners :.. ` 


e the undersigned, men and women of science, letters, men 


1" and women of peace,.‘of different religions, history and , 


culture, we who have been honoured because we look for and 


celebrate truth in life and life in truth, in order that our work’ 


common civilisation of peace and progress;, - 
We the undersigned appeal'to all men and women of good- 
will, appeal to the powerful and to the humble to act, each. in 


serve asa Universal testimony of dialogue, fraternity and a 


their various responsibilities, for tens of millions of people - 


on the point of dying from ‘hunger and under-development, 
victims -of the international political and economic disorde 
which prevails in the world today, to be restored to life yi 


An unprecedented holocaust, encompassing in ‘a single year.. 


all the horrot of the exterminations experienced in the first 
half of the century, is now being perpetrated ‘and, ‘with every 
moment that passes, is extending the frontiers- of barbarism 
and death in the real world as well as in our conscieitces, 

All of those who denounce and combat this holocaust:are 
unanimous in maintaining that the causes of this tragedy are 
political. me : 

We therefore need a new political determination aimed at 
eradicating the causes of this extermination and at the imme- 
diate alleviation of its‘effects,, k 

It is essential that a suitable method and procedure from the 
many possible ones that exist or can be imagined, ‘should be 

. devised, adopted and!implemented immediately.. ___. 

It is essential that there be deviséd a system of converging 
projects which answer the; needs of ‘the plural nature of the 
force involved, of our responsibilities and our consciences, 

It is essential that the highest. international authorities, the 
governments, the people — too often kept unaware of the 
fact that policies to protect and: preserve life are ‘feasible — act, 


as some of the highest spiritual powers of the earth summon ` 


us to-do, in concert or united by the work they.do, with 


precise, certain and suitable objectives to combat and . conquer - 


the death. which pursues, overwhelms and condenins a large 
portion of humanity at this time. 14 
- We must rebel, against the false realism which. accepts as 
inevitable what is in fact the outcome of the policies pursued 
by the established order, or rather “established disorder”, We 
must fight in a realistic manner so that the attainable is 
attained and not lost forever. ee a: 

. We call for a positive change in the well-meaning policies 
‘of aid which serve principally to salve .the consciences‘ of the 
more fortunate and which. do not „Save those at whom they 
are directed, and. of those cruel and barren utopias which 
sacrifice men of today in the name of projected ‘new. men and 
today’s societies in the name. of projected .new societies of 
tomorrow.. ` aoe : Me 

-It is essential that citizens and politicians choose and vote 
at their respective levels, in elections, in parliaments, in ‘govern- 


. ments or at international level, new laws, new budgets, new pro- ` 


jects and new measures designed to take immediate - éffect to 
save billions of people from malnutrition and under-develop- 





Andhra Pradesh ( from p. 21) 
age pension scheme to help those above 65 yeats of 


` age among small farmers and farm labourers. We 
have been implementing minimum wages for.this 


category of. workers as well as for’ unorganised | 


labour asa whole. We have also introduced a fire 


- insurance scheme for huts in all our. Municipalities . 


— for the first time in. the country. 

The State has been famous for communal har- 
mony, though, unfortunately, some anti-social 
elements are trying now and then to whip up ten- 
‘sions between different’ communities, particularly 
in the old city of Hyderabad. We know that the 
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mint and hundreds of millions in every generations from death 


y Hunger. ’ i 
It is essential that each and every one give the force of law 
to the need to save the living, not to kill and not to extermin- ._ 


ate, not even by inertia, failure to act or indifference. ee 
“Although the -powerful of. this earth bear the greatest res- 

ponsibility, they are-not alone, If the helpless take their fate 

into their own hands, if increasing numbers refuse.to obey any 


-Iaw other than the fundamental human rights, the most basic 


‘of which js the' right to life, if the weak organise themselves’ 


and. use the few but powerful weapons available to them: 
non-violent actions examplified by Gandhi, adopting’ and ' 
imposing objectives. which are limited and suitable: | if these 
things happen it is certain that an end could be put to this | 
catastrophe in our time.- : ‘ a eee 
We cannot stand idly by and watch as disaster approaches, 
Our knowledge. tells us . that the whole of humanity is increa-, 
singly in danger of death and we must use this knowledge to 


: create hope and salvation to, give substance to our beliefs: and 


opinions, . : ‘ . R 
if the. news media and those' who granted us the honours 

we have received, listen to our voices now and make them: 
heard, give heed to.our work and to the work of all those who 
have been making efforts, in the same direction, if people 
know or are informed, we have no doubt: that the, future can 
‘be changed for all the people of the world. i 

But only if this is done, . : . 

Now is the time to act, now is the time to create, now is the 
time for us to live in a way that. will give life to others. ` 


Vincente Aleixandre (Literature, 1977); Hannes Alfven (Physics, 
1970); Philip Anderson ` (Physics, 1977); Christian ‘Anfinsen 
Chemistry, 1972); Kenneth Arrow (Economics, 1972); Julius 
Axelord (Medicine, 1970); Samuel Beckett (Literature, 1969); 
Baruj Benacerraf (Medicine, 1980); Heinrich Boll (Literature, 
1972); Norman Ernest Borlaug (Peace, 1970); Owen Chamber- 
lain (Physics, 1959); „Mairead Corrigan (Peace, 1976); Andre 
Cournand (Medicine, 1956); Jean Dausset (Medicine, 1980); 
John Carew Eccles (Medicine, 1963), Odysseus Elytis (Lite- 
rature, 1979); . Ernst Otto Fischer (Chemistry, 1973); Roger 
Guillemin (Medicine, 1977), Odd, Hassel (Chemistry, 1969); 
Gerhard Herzberg (Chemistry, 1971), ` Robert Hofstadter 
(Physics, 1961); Francois Jacob (Medicine, 1965); Brian Jose- 


- phson (Physics, 1973); Alfred Kastler (Physics, 1966); .Polykarp 


‘Kusch (Physics, 1955); Salvador Luria (Medicine, 1969); Andre- 
Lwoff (Medicine,, 1965); Sean Mac’ Bride ` (Peace; 1974); 
Cweslaw Milosz: (Literature, 1980), Eugenio’ Montale (Lite- 
rature, 1975); . Nevill Mott (Physics, 1677); Gunnar’ Mydral 
(Economics, 1974); Daniel Nathans (Medicine, 1978); Philip 


. Noel-Baker (Peace, 1959); Adolfo Perez Esquivel (Peace, 1980); 
- Rodney Robert Porter (Medicine 1972); Ilya Prigogine (Chemis- .' 


try, 1977); Isidor Issac Rabi (Physics, 1944); Martin Ryle 
(Physics, 1974); Abdus Salam (Physics, 1979); Frederik Sanger 
(Chemistry 1958 and 1980); Albert’ Szent-Gyorgyi (Medicine, 


_ 1937); Hugo Theorell (Medicine, 1955); Jan Tinbergen. (Econo- 


Mics, 1969); Nikolaas Tinbergen (Medicine, 1973); Ulf Von 


. Euler (Medicine, 1970); George Wald (Medicine, 1967); James 
‘Dewey Watson (Medicine, 1962); .Patrick White (Literature, 


1973); Maurice Wilkins (Medicine, 1962); Betty Williams(Peace, 
1976); Charles Hard Townes (Physics, 1964); Lawrence_R. Klein 
(Economics, 1980).@ -- — i : 


t 


3 


economic backwardness of the area. should be 
‘tackled effectively first, if the poor are not to be. 
exploited by the unscrupulous for the. latter’s 
selfish ends. So, we decided to set up a develop- 


. ment authority for the old city of Hyderabad to’ 


bring about all-round development of the area. 
Many prominent citizens of different communities 
are associated with this authority. 

‘ Our administration enjoys ‘the whole-hearted 
support and cooperation of the public, and I am 


‘confident that we will be able to bring about prog- 


ress. in all fields during the coming years, under the 
inspiring guidance of Prime Minister. Indira 
Gandhi. O ' ` i 
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‘` Centre for Research ` 
Rural and. Industria! Development — 


Founded in September 1978, by a group of independent thinkers drawn ‘from public and 
academic life, civil services and industries, the Centre, which is a non-governmentat, non- 


political and a non-profit making autonomous body aims at providing an environment . 
. Suitable for study and promotion of academic research in humanities, Indian culture, 


comparative religion, social science, natural science, industry, agriculture and in other 
. flelds such as advancement of education and integrated ‘rural “development, to’ promote 
publications, dissemination-of knowledge, discussion:and analysis between and amongst 
the thinkers in India and overseas. j SAES ge 


roa 


. MANS Oo o 
DEVELOPMENT — 


Man & Development is a quarterly journal publishéd by the‘ Cenire. for 


Research in Rural and Industrial Development. It is a forum for exchange 
of ideas, information, discussion and analysis of the. problems of rural, 
- industrial, socio-cultural, socio-political, economic -and technological ‘deve- 

lopments in India‘and the developing: countries of Asia, Africa and other 

parts of the world. ee O Ha , 

Chairman, Editorial Board : T.N. Kaul f x Editor-it-Chief : P.N. Haksar 


Members: AJ Kidwai. A.K; Damodaran, Ahmed Rashid Shervani, Birendra Kumar 
Bhattacharyya, Dewan Berindranatn, J P S Vberoi, E:S. Duggal, Lotika Sarkar, Mulk 


Raj Anand, Niharranjan Ray, Rashpal Malhotra, Rikhi Jaipal, Sakina A Hasan, ` 


Sukhamoy Chakravarty and Yogindra K. Alagh. ° 


1 


l Subscription Rates _ 3 l 
Single Copy : Rs. 30/UC £4/US $8 TE J 


Annúal Subscription (Four issues): Rs. 100/US $30/UK £14 
' (Registered Air Mail Postage inclusive} ` i 


i l f Ş l, g à 
CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN RURAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Meo RS ` DEVELOPMENT | : : 
1037, Sector: 21-B, Chandigarh-160022, India. 
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_ Calling Business Houses for 
participation, in. Rural. Development - 
in Haryana and Enjoying | 
Fabulous Tax Rebate 


z 


The Haryana Government is plamenika its Rural Development , 

‘Programme with a difference. The Programme has been tailored so as to: 

benefit from the new provisions of 35 CC and 35 CCA added recently — 
in n the Income Tax Act, 1961. .. ` i : - 


To avail of these tax incentives, ‘many ‘industrialists. and Business 
houses have eagerly taken up Rural Development Projects i in villages. 


You ‘are also welcome to take up any of. the beneficent schemes, ` 
depending upon.your choice, Construction of school building, dispen- 
. saries, street paths, drinking water wells, dwelling houses for the weaker 
sections and rural electrification, establishment of seed farms etc. etc. 


All hees schemes attract 100% income - ‘tax exemption. They not 

only contribute to the welfare of rural masses: but also indirectly benefit ` 

. employees of the sponsoring industrialists ` and business houses who live 
in the nearby villages. ez 


` 


For further details. please contact either the undersigned or Shri Beant 
Singh, IAS, Deputy Secretary, Development, Haryana, Chandigarh. 


‘LD. KATA IA IAS, 
Commissioner, Haryana, 
E2 Ki pri A gay wee k e r Ee _ - Development: & Panchayat 
: i Department, 
Chandigarh. 
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JAMMU. AND KASHMIR 
Achievements under, the stewardship 
a i ar -~ of T ab 
` Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
| SOME LANDMARKS 


Agriculture production shot up from ten lakh tonnes to 13.70 lakh | 


tonnes.” Target for this year is 14.30 lakh tonnes. Sele Resy in 
Food is targetted by the Sixth Plan end. 


The off-take of Fertilizer is expected to go upto 55, 000 tonnes this 


-year. It was about 21,000 tonnes in 1979-80. 
Horticulture production jumped from 2.14-lakh tonnes to 5.22 lakh . 


tonnes. The target for this year is 5.44 lakh tonnes. 


Fruit export went up from 1.50 lakh tonnes to 3.90 lakh tonnes. The - 


target for this year is 3.95 lakh tonnes. 
Power generation increased about 93 mws to 209 mws. 


District Industries Centres have been set up in all districts. About 


6386 units with an annual turn-over of over Rs. 66.14 crores, have 
come up providing direct employmert to over 34,000 persons. 

Four Industrial Areas, including an electronics complex have been set 
up. A number of big, medium and small’ industrial units have come 
up in these Areas. 

Handicrafts production jumped to about Rs. 58 prance frond Rs; 20 
crores, and export from Rs. 10 crores to'Rs 30 crores. 


Universalisation of -elementary ecucation is expected by 1982-83.- 
Primary schools have been set up within every one- -and-half to two 
kilometers distance. l 


Enrolment in schools went up from 61 per cent to 79 per cent in the - 


age group 6- 11; and from 39 per cent to 45 per cent in the - age 
group 11-14. 

Number of villages enjoying potable water facilities has gone up from 
719 to 1915 last year. This year 400. more villages are being covered. 


_Hundred-per cent electrification of villages is expected in 0 to three 


years. 


- State’s per-capita income has jumped from Rs. 721 in 1973- 74 to 


Rs. 1145 in 1979-80. 


Concept of single-line saminianation was introduced, making Block 
the basic unit for formulating and executing the development Plans. 


‘Radical land reforms were enacted. These will benefit about 3.50 


lakh landless cultivators. 
Nationalisation of Forests i is ezpected to be Tooo ice by 1983- 84. 
/ 
Issued by the Directorate of Informatior, Jammu and Kashmir Government 
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ma Bl mienia aAa | 


a merase 
oe amfer a “Aaria” afasi sea er. ge ae ge << 
O Agia waa ae 
gitar JARA Theat TA gv 
ATT tat Frat, ARI, CSG TATA è fag agata at 
BMA Sat ga 


‘are agrarfear dare A easy mà ® fire 28 garg A fats asri starr arect frat et 
attra, iaai, agai, aT Maret at aag ar ert as dary ce aron gare amfeat ar at ag 
sataa gfe ara: 8 aT H ae agai TL HST A Sta, HT HATHA HAA A gaot A q, MIT BIZ 
qrt at arai X arasa ws Set aes Aaa gar oat a areal at a frat fear ore -ft 
Sarat à Art BT AAT a AUS WIR AA-aaT Tt StH aaa ARA st AT Be | l $ 

ame agaa, sa gia akadi BF gare u pame è sat att ar qei, ware tax 
ISH TA Te Bt gaa reer sel et Tat F115 wT è gia fare x ae at Fg efor afera | 
Hares afte grat sra PUR ee et afeadt & afer wreat at antes eet aT VE 1 
ATT HY T afa akadi at saat: gm ste Fas ai aaar ater et tataa Sy AT 
' wÈ 
ami gien è vider à eqse A aar à fe 75 fiara mi gi ATT Ñ agt area $ asa 
qt ahaha et X Gar zit TAA BTR AREI are werarfrar FTF aaa at arg aT RATT 
armen fear %, frat aafeat wt get wea ITR a WI SI 
aret & gare & fire oft falat aiea & fare arate er eg È wire areata & fare afaa TREN 
ST ASA Bex g, ant agtet carly geari ¥ E AAA aT WETS 1 ga ad SURAT qre 
al TU aay wad a fag fea gare, atfrat at gat & fae we È arga X art fears, qe ta at 
Sgae, TE qeafrs faga at wiat aar sta: AI are ijili dar att faa ref a safir 
facarcn afa ar ara fear ÀT 1 . 
. art & fafi saat Att Are at Afra whe azar “gare & stira fara svat & 1 fart fora 
gii oe Aai at ater afeqar git S are ware rel Plat al giar aqua gs, way gare H far 
goa Heard BW AT Wl fae wey aa H HT feaa aK HHT at aaar at aT TSI 
aa al TATE ater at aafaa ect è fee aaas g fe amie waa waa ar Hc aaa 
$ Wea UTA TTA, 5 agaat EER KU TE aai Aart aA arii aN 
S qrg Ñ agaat a | . 
(TATT Ja) = ai oo (it zara) 
ST LATTE | D ' : TETE 
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wa aaa fann, ATT afas, arena ETRY senfa n à o 
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raion ve ‘ 
A 
OND S j RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS 
eima n. i 
~ NCERT ' at 
$ , a A . Ba r, 
| pee ae E pahi 
Besides textbooks and other- educational . Papers in the Sociology of Edutation 5.50 
. publications, the National Council of Educ;:., . Tam i š : 
ational Research and Training (NCERT) , aa ie Effectiveness of Micro 5 
publishes research- monographs based on the - aching Components | . 6.30 ` 
educational research conducted in the Council’ Studies on National Talent Search- 13.90 
_ and also supplementary reading materials- for Creativity Research International K 
young persons in the age group 14-17 years. Perspective (Soft cover) 20.10 
Some selected Research Monograph uies are ` (Hard Bound) | 31.35 
given below: ; na Mother Tongue and Equality of 2 oa 
E a h Rs. P., ‘ Cpportunity i in Education ` ' 6.80 
- -Teaching Reading — A Challenge 4.00 a amiug to pe — Suggestions and . ` m 
Wastage and. Stagnationtion Primary ' mmendations  , 2.0 
and Middle schools 7.50 | eee Occupational Pattern. _ 4.50 
l TS eld Studies in the Sociology of 7 
Sociology of of the Teaching profession Pere Education: All In dia Report 28.00 
Field Studies in the Sociology of . `- l 
: Aine and Paviano among 4.80 l Education—Report on Orissa > ` =, 22.00 | 
Programme Selectia’ . Field Studies in the Sociology of -> ia 
Sean a rogram i 2.20 Education—Report on Punjab 22.00 
Measurement of Cost Productivity U Field Studies in the Sociology of - be 
and Efficiency of Education i 21.00 Education—Report on Mysore . $ 22.00 
Identificatión of Educational Probleins l The Position of languages i ‘in Schools 
~ of Saora of-Orissa - 9.10 ` . Curriculum in India + 10.25 
An Integrated and Comparative Study , Guidance and ee in n Tndin A 
of a Selected : Tribal- - na i - Education T e 15. 30 
Living in Contiguous Areas: 4.75 i r 
` Developmental Needs of the Tribal - : Far catalogue and enquiries plea conkict : 
People 5.75 Business Manager, 
Utilization of Financial Assessment - 11.00 areas Department, ` 
ae TE Evaluation and Assess~ sas Sri Aurobindo Marg: a 
ayes : New Delhi- 110016. 
Report of the Education Commission’ T 
1964-66: Omnibus Volume Hard- ror“ `> E 
Bound) 20.00 Business Manager, 
` The Fourth Indian Yearbook of : -Publications Division, 
Education—Secondary Education | 22.00: Ministry of Information . ` 
Research on Examinations in India 30.10 , and Broadcasting, , i : 
Sociometry — A Handbook for Séles Emporium ati o oaeo 
Teachers and. Counsellors ‘ 14.00 ' BOMBAY ae Conimerce House, 2nd Floor.’ f . 
Measurement of Intelligence among - ; N a Currimbhoy Road, BOMBAY-400038, 
Adult-Indians-. 9.50 "CALCUTTA: : 8, Esplanade East, CALCUTTA-700001 
* Effective Teaching o of History i m aon... NEW DELHI ; Super Bazar, 2nd Floor, ° 
India ' 5,60 van Conant Place, NEW DELHI-110001, 
3 ; . i . t 
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IRI AAAI YAYAYAVAYAYAYAYAYA YAY: AYAYAYAYAYAYAYAYAYA YAYA YA YAVA YA YAVAYAVAVAYAY AFA VAYAYA TATATA TATATAK N APATATATATATALALALALALALALALALALLALS Lauman 
~ afer @ age Fat ga A ia 
gå ae gd È wma À ga. a È 1 


usa a fama at fa agit x fa gure WT gfemaas awata aaen 
aga mamam gt veat AAA ACHE À ga HAIFA af ais Rya Raa t Y 
fag afem iai à iat & fag at amanan & ara agi N BE BAA cci k 
g aiu aam at gfair & fag 2000 adi Cape at a aay” Hat ef Er 
g ga gmr yid sat ẹ ena qT adi adi at saaat HT TE g : 
o frat ad weet, 1981 ae set Te 405021900: aadi st maat ay ~ 

gar Faz sat “gaat ass afeaga. fana q ue wat aana. enfaa 

frar $ l 
a amaa 6000 gat = mÀ T MRT aà mamaa A gaa at 
o mÅ 

o Waa agga aat X arargafae à artar az aa gf À m wa gtk 


BT ETS | l ; 
D AAS, gaga, A aaraa aa etait qt zat ea at gf à i 
g ) Raetedta Aa è nata fac, astig. BART, faan, arfar, aR, 
’ Cai, Teazt, ATASTRT, WAGE aat aan eT ETH. TAT e TEATS TTT 
afeat watz i , 
o aria aa aar afg ® fag ki aa amS at aaea Bt T i è t 
oo Ama aan Saget à ane site iai qa aT AREN. we mT 
sara frat at Tet È 


o ama sg 2 Se 
z aa A aaraa a ga der seet E 


ie eet ton a 
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- this city needsi is a 
bulldog 


= ofa = — 
E newspaper 


a. 


What a are the causes end sources of Bombay's. 
` _ worsening crime wave? 


f Any urban sociolóġist wijl tell you that the criminal is less 
+7 T responsible than’ the heart=ss government and the . 
, incompetent municipality. They have created a society . 

. where enormous wealth looks down from its skyscrapers 
on the largest, filthiest slums in the world, and doesn’t give 
`a damn. 


The unemployed, the pavement dwellers and the poor 
have been left with’only one choice, if they are to survive. . 
Robbing, and if necessaty, killing. 


This affects you. 


One day the simmering discontent of-the have-nots must 
explode, and the defenceless middle-class will 
have to. face its fury. 


Can't we millions get together and do something about it? 


Before Bombay can sink into the chaos of urban guerilla 
warfare, let us unite. Let us unite in.a newspaper which 
exposes the people and the institutions which are killing 
Bombay. A newspaper which will not just report the facts to 
you, put will follow them up relentlessly until 

something is done ~; 
v A newspaper which won r let go of issues once it gets its 
teeth into them. 

What this city needs is a bulldog of a newspaper, because ~, 


_ the alternative is for us to be cut down in. = 
the streets like dogs ” 
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Read - 
SAPTAHA 


~ Looks 


Bengali Weekly i 
Forward . .«.« 


Chairman of: Editorial Board 


Subhas Mukhopadhyay 


Subscription 


Annual 
Six months 
T hree  mothes 


SAPTAHA 


Rs. 75 
Rs. 38 
Rs. 19 i 


PUBLICATIONS 


47 Sashibhushan Dey Street 
~ Calcutta-700 012 


CHINA REPORT 


A bi-monthly journal ‘for the study 


of contemporary Chiha and related 
Asian affairs. Published by the 


Centre for :the.;study of Devel- - 
oping Societies, “Delhi. Promotes . 
empirical and theoretical studies ` 


of China's policies and behaviour. 


Also aims to develop an inter dis- 
ciplinary “basis for analysing the 
Indian and Chinese societies. Now 


in the seventeenth year of publi- 
cation. 


180, , 


! 


May- June 7 981 


The Problem of Cadres i in China 
t ` Shu-shin Wang 

Some Aspects_of the History 

of Sino-Vietnamese Relations— : 


1950-78. B.E. Shinde 
' fran-China Relations: A Histo- . 
rical Profile ' l ‘A.H.H. Abidi 


A Note on Source Material 
on the Sino-Indian Border 


Dispute—Western Sector ` Karunakar Gupta 


_ Books ond Documents’ 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 20 £3 $10 (Indi- 


viduals); Rs: 35 £5 $12 (Institutions); Rs. 10 
£1.50 $ 4 (Sudani) 


t 


Write to: China Report, Cenie for 
the Study of Developing Societies (Publica- 
‘tions Unit), 29 Rajpur Road,- Delhi- 110 054, 
India. : 
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SOME OUTSTANDING. TITLES FROM. NBT 


DWARKANATH : 
jigo Rs. 25.00 


... Skilfully presents a balaos picture of a 
bon viveur and shrewd entrepreneur, a philanthro- 
pist of heroic proportions, a pioneer in banking, 
shipping and insurance...a legend in his time...” 

i .— The Hindustan Times 


TAGORE by Krishna 


.a great and lasting menna to one of the - 


creek sons of modern India... 


— Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


THEATRE— 


TRADITIONAL INDIAN 
MULTIPLE STREAMS by Kapila Vatsyayan 
Rs, 32.00 (PB), Rs. 42.00 (HB) ~ 


“Kapila Vatsyayan’ s book deals with nearly f 
_twenty styles of traditional Indian theatre that 
evolved between the 10th and 19th centuries... - 

—-Indian Express . 


‘ 


SOLDIERS OF PEACE by KTR Menon: 


Rs. 8.75 
“A tribute to the recepients of the. Nehru 


‘Award who helped demolish walls that divide - 


“menand built bridges to unite them”. 


\ s-The Times of India. :. 
A GUIDE TO KATHAKAL]I by David “Bolland: i 


Rs. 30.00 (PB), Rs. 45.00 (HB) 


' “The book gives.in a nutshell the main ` 


features of the Kathakali art-characters, _Mmake- 
up, costume, stage, etc,” — The Hindu. 


M N ROY by v B Karnik: Rs. 4.50 


€.. This book’ is ‘a short but excellent 
introduction to Roy’s interesting life and stimula~ 
ting thought...” , — The Tribune. 


BALRAJ, MY BROTHER by- Bhisham Sahni: 
Rs. 8.00” 


M~ 
“From the pages of this moving biography 


emerges a man whom the world: will not easily 


4 


` -~ Catalogues on request. 


forget foraine time ... The author: has done 


` justice to his distinguished elder brother”, - 
pO iien 5 — Sunday Standard. 


ARMENIAN SHORT 'STORIES` by Sophie 
Avakian (comp.)} (Eng. trs. by Fainna Glagoleva 


-& A Makhoulian); Rs. 9.00 


“Every one of the eighteen stories in this book 
will give you a bird-like feeling ... your thoughts 
will‘ move away to unseen heights ... This low 


. priced edition will be every reading man’s 


delight. ’ — The Hindustan Times. 


i 


FOLKLORE OF RAJASTHAN by DR Ahuja; 
Rs, 11 15 


“,..a small but a-comprehensive bock on the 
fciklore of Rajasthan written by an experjenced. 
joarnalist”, S — The Hindu. 


. 


RAMAN AND HIS EFFECT by G u Keswani; 


~ Rs. 10.00 


A candid appraisal of the great physicist’s 
work by the well-known science writer, 


And many more interesting titles in various 
series such as “India—Tle Land” and the ` 
People”, “National Biography’, ‘Popular Science’, 
‘Folklore’ of India’, ‘Young India Library’, 


‘Aadan Pradan’, and ‘Nehru Bal Pustakalaya’, 


` Available at leading booksellers and ` 
af the NBT Book Centres at New Delhi 
(4-4 Green Park); 


Hyderabad (City Central Library 
Building, Ashok Nagar); 


Caléutta (67/2 Mahatma Gandhi Road); 
Amritsar (Govt. Higher Secondary School. 
Town Hall). 


National Book Trust, India 


` f A-5 Green Park, New Dethij110 016 
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_ -READ AND SUBSCRIBE 
_ SOVIET. LAND eee 


SOVIETLAND i ss : 


A Magazine of Soviet-Indian Friendship eee Ue 
Published Every Fortnight in English . 
and -indian V L enguagas: 








so> Subscription Rates ` 


“English Edition—: 1 Yr. —Rs. 9.00 '3-Yrs.—Rs. 18.00. ` 
Indian languages— -1 Yr. —Rs. 8.00 3 Yrs.—Rs. 16.00. 







SOVIET REVIEW © YOUTH REVIEW 






‘A Soviet Press Digest, with five Illustrated eight-page weekly in 
issues a month iñ English-and _ English and Hindi. All about Soviet: 
Indian: Languages. > _ po Youth for Indian Youth. 





Subscription Rates . s, 


- English and Indian languages— Subscription Rates - 
4 Yr. —Rs. 5.00 3 Yis. e 12.00 English and Hindi editions éach— ` 


i - , 1 Yr.—Rs. 5.00 3 Yrs.—Rs.12.00. 
SPUTNIK JUNIOR Ñ 
Profusely illustrated monthly SÓVIET PANORAMA 


- for Indian.children in English ` _ A fortnightly pictoriat review of 
and Hindi only. - - Soviet life in English and Hindi. 










Subscription Rates =e 

English and Hindi editions __. . Subscription Rates i 
each—1 Yr.—Rs. 8,00. i ' English-and Hindi editions each— 

: 3 Yrs.—Rs. 18. 1 Yr.—Rs. 12.00. 3 Yrs:—Rs. 30.00. 









1 


Please send your subscription/s directly By: M.O./crossed. Postal Order/s/ 
crossed Bank Draft made out in favour of -. 






SOVIET LAND OFFICE 


l 25, Barakharhba Road, New’ Delhi-1. _ a 
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The avowed aim of Independence is to raise she living 


‘ standard of the people. To bring about social and 


economic justice, To emancipate them from social ills 
and economic deprivation. All these are essential to- 


- improve the quality of life. 


In Haryana we have been working with TA ae A 


advancement in several ways. Our record of develop: 
ment has been consistently encouraging—thanks to. 
imaginative planning and epee implementation in 
various spheres of activity. 

- Agriculture ; 
has been ‘fixed at 69 lakh tonnes this year against a 
production of 61,22 lakh tonnes in 1980-81.: “Group 
Insurance Scheme is being introduced this year in 39: 
tehsils of the State for wheat, paddy and bajra crops, 
Irrigation : Ani additional area of 3.93 lakh hectares 


sixth Five Year Plan, A sum of Rs,.362 crores will be 


_spent on irrigation schemes in the sixth plan. Under a 


World’ Bank Project lining of. water courses is being. 


2.5 acres and 50 per cent cost is being borhe by the 
Govt. for larger holdings. | 

Power.: The State is harnessing all possible sources 
of power to optimise power availability since it is the 
prime mover.of development. Work is in, progress on 
the 64 MW Hydel Project near Yamunanagar. Con- 


“struction work on the prestigious 1020 MW Nathpa- 


Jhakri Hydel Project and 800 MW Thermal plant-at. 
Yamunanagar i is commencing shortly, | 

All Harijan bastis (5634 to be exact), 22,000 Harijan 
houses and 1,700 village streets have been illuminated - 
with electricity. Electric power is being supplied to 
2,32,000 tubewells, The programme was latinched last 
November on the occassion of the birthday of our 
‘Prime Minister Shrimati Indira Gandhi.’ 

Industrial Growth : Export of: industrial goods as 
touched Rs, 100 crores from a mere Rs, '4'crores in, 
1966-67. Non-resident entrepreneurs are being given, 
attractive incentives for setting-up industries in this. fast 
developing State. There are 31,000 small-scale industrial 


‘units as. against 4500 in 1966. - Over 5200 units-have 
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| Haryana | 
Towards an 
Egalitarian Society _ 


to achieve these objectives of economic uplift and social | 


‘The target “for foodgrain production | 


is likely to receive irrgation facilities at the end of the . 


~ 
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carried out free of cost for farmers having a holding of g 


roe 


‘at Panchkula, Kalka, 


ipana 


/ arches | 


r 


1 


been set up in rural areas alone very recently. 


An Electronics complex is coming up at Dundahera 
near Delhi, Ancillary industrial colonies are taking shape - 
Bahadurgarh, Sonepat and 


‘Murthal, 


- been linked with metalled roads, 


Roads and Transport : All villages in the State have 
It isa unique achieve- 


ment without parallel in the. country heralding á new 


“era of economic prosperity and social change in the far 


flung villages. 

_ Welfare of Weaker Sections : A special Component 
Plan i is being executed to. raise the living standard of 
over 3,20,000 Scheduled Caste families, 

Reservation quota for Backward Classes in Govt, 
jobs has been raised to 10 per- cent. . For the handi- ' 
capped a quota of 3 per cent has been created, A. sepa- 
‘rate Corporation now looks after the welfare of Back-" 
watd , Classes. It functions on the same pattern as 
Harijan Kalyan Nigam which is devoted’ to the “bétter- 
ment of scheduled castes. Over 1.30 lakh acres of sur- 
‘plus land have been allotted to the landless and 2,16,000 
house sites free to the houseless, 75 per cent houses of 
Haryana Housing Boara are reserved for -weaker , 
sections. 

Development of Backward Areas : AC sum of Rs. 3 
Crore will be spent. during 1981-82 for al ad of 
‘backward areas of Mewat. 


Potable water for Rural Areas : Every ‘fourth villager: 


in Haryana now enjoys.the facility of hygienic potable 
‘drinking: water. Work is going apace | -So {that all the 
problem Villages enjoy this facility before the end of. 
the current decade, $ 

Education : Liberal grants of 95 per cent to Private - 
Colleges has ‘liberated them from financiai worries, 
Harijan-School girls are-given free uniforms and special 
attendance -prizes so as to encourage them to pursue 
their studies. . ` 

Sixth Plan : A massive outlay Rs. 1900 crore in the - 
Sixth Five Year Plan. will further accelerate the pace 
of development, generate employment, raise living 
standards-and thus bring social and economic justice. : 

Our avowed aim is to ‘lift the weakest among the 
sections, - . > 
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-Foreign Policy Challenge 


NWAR Sadats Assassination © phe 
home once again the fragile. -character 

of Washington’s global strategy:: is 
If the US strategic compulsions in the 
past led to’ the ignominious. downfall of 
the Shah of Iran, the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s latest strategic consensus foisted 
upon Egypt and Israel, pushed Sadat into 
“utter isolation from most of the Arab 
world, while, at ‘home, it led him toper- 
secute a wide-ranging opposition from the 
clerics to the progressives, which only 
helped to swell the legions of his adver- 
saries and’ to that measure, made him 
precariously vulnerable, ° 
US stranglehold on Egypt will survive the 
death of Sadat it is too early to: say, but 
there is little to disprove that Washing- 


ton’s foothold in West Asia has’suffered’ a. 


grievous setback, and its leverage over 
the Arab world has been considerably 


weakened: Not only the base :of its Rapid 


Deployment Force being made’ insecure, 


y but its calculation to make Saudi Arabia’ 


Whether the. 


its next stronghold i in the region may very 
well go wrong. . There'is reason for. Wash- 
ington to be perturbed at the loss “of a 
complete stooge.. 

Sadat’s abandonment of Nasseri s strong 
patriotic line—which had enabled ‘him to 
absorb. the shock of military reverses at the 
hands-of Israel in 1967 — eroded | Egypt’s 
standing in the Arab'world and forced it, 
step by step, to seek an arrangement with 
Israel under American tutelage; ‘which, in 
its turn, precipitated the. instability of the 
regime. If anything, Sadat’s death at the 
hands of some‘of his. own’ soldiers has 
underlined the hollowness of Washington’s 
claims that its policy of massive arms in- 
duction’ is meant to’ buttress its: client 
regimes: American arms ‘and political 
stability for recipients of such arms almost 
invariably. work in inverse ratio. This 
indeed is a lesson which other countries of 
present-day Asia can learn with profit. 

But the US global strategy not only 
brings disaster to its subservient allies, it 
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also poses a direct threat to world peace. 
If Egypt’s position in the Arab world has 
been undermined because ‘of Sadat’s con- 
trived rapport with Begin under American 
dispensation, betraying in the. bargain the 
Palestinian cause, there is no earthly 
reason to disbelieve that the so-called 
Camp David diplomacy heightened the 
danger of large-scale war in West Asia by 
making Arabs fight Arabs. | ` 

Instead of consensus, the present 
Reagan line is to breed confrontation in 
every theatre. This is precisely what it 
seeks to do in the Gulf region, and in the 
Indian Ocean trying to -turn it into a US 


nuclear arsenal and sabotaging the pro- ` 


posed UN Conference; it is intensifying 
Indo-Pak . tension by its massive arms aid 
to Islamabad; and Provoking ‘Asean 
against the Indo-China states. Even in 
Southern Africa, the US policy is provid- 
ing encouragement to Pretoria’s apartheid 
regime and blocking the chances of peace- 
ful achievement of Namibia’s indepen- 
dence. ~ E . 
It is therefore not surprising that India’s 
tested foreign policy is coming out more 
and. more in sharp contrast to Washing- 
ton’s global policy. Indira Gandhi's cur- 
rent.tour of South-east Asia and Southern 
Pacific amounts .to .a - reassertion of 
Nehrwu’s line of active involvement in. the 
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crusade for peace. Her outspoken assess- 
ment of global trends and: prospects before 
the Commonwealth Summit at Melbourne 
is the clearest exposition. of India’s 
foreign policy made anywhere in recént - 
times. It brings out India’s anxiety for the 
restoration. of detente and make thatthe 
starting. point of a massive campaign for 
world peace — a campaign which will be 
carried forward when the Prime Minister 
next month visits France, which under 
Mitterrand holds out promise of indepen- 
dent West Europear assertion against the 
nuclear bellicosity of Washington. It is 
logical that this clarion call against arms 
race should accompany the emphasis for 
a better deal for the developing world, for’ 
a cohesive stand in the North-South pro- 
jection. From Melbourne to -Cancun,. 


- India’s approach is unequivocal. 


In the prevailing background of Wash- 
ington’s nuclear  sabre-rattling . under 
Reagan, the re-assertion of the line of 
peace tallies with the interests of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance of the Third 
World. The crusade against nuclear 
war-mongering strengthens the struggle for 
the independence of -nations and for the 
well-being of the peoples. Not. Sadat’s 
phoney Camp David peace but the power- 
ful interdict of disastrous arms race of 
nuclear dimension, that is the message 
India is trying to put forward. 

Such a foreign policy needs sustenance 
at home. Herein lies the vulnerability of ” 
the Indira Government’s foreign policy. 
The very fact that India needs massive 
Western credit to keep her economy going, 
— the application for the record-breaking 
IMF loan has put this into focus — pro- 
vides a handle to the US policy-makers 
to influence, if not pressurise, the Govern- 
ment, and to that measure can act asa 
brake on any policy that runs counter to 
the wishes of Washington.. ; 

Moreover, the precarious dependence 
on a’ single personality that the present ` 
establishment has been perpetuating, may 
seem to be bringing laurels for Indira’ 
Gandhi but is bound. to turn out to be 
disastrous for the country. Without an. 
enduring political infra-structure — which 
is not the’ same thing as commanding a 
comfortable majority in Parliament — 


neither the iriternal economy can be rein- .. 


forced,- nor socio-economic reforms. en- 


forced, nor can a foreign policy be sus- 


tained. National mobilisation to meet the 


challenges whether at home or abroad ` 


demands internal stability, the rallying of 
the millions against the vested interests 


clinging to the status quo, the cleansing ` 


of public life of the pollution of massive 
corruption and the smashing up of the 
menace of parallel economy of black 
money. Mass discontent and unrest at 
rising prices coupled with mounting un- 


assuming arbitrary powers, but by taking 
concrete measures that convince the masses - 
of the Government being: serious about 
reducing the gap between the impove-- 


‘rished millions and the affluent-super-rich. 


So long as Indira Gandhi is unable or.. 
unwilling to meet these challenges, -the 
distance between, words and, deeds even 
in foreign affairs cannot but widen. One’s 
own house needs to be put in order if one 
is anxious to help in setting the world in 
order, however laudable that objective’ 
may be. a: 


employment cannot be combated by 
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Spectre 
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Dal Khalsa : £ 


g=: string of incidents in Punjab, 
beginning with the assassination- of 
Whe 82-year-old veteran, Jagat ‘Narain, 
-© the orgy of indiscriminate shootings 
af innocent passersby — Hindus in ap- 
earance — in a crowded Jullundur 
vazar,.climaxing in the hijacking’ of an 
eadian Airlines plane to Pakistan by Dal 
chalsa ‘activists’ — these are all sinister 
xpressions of a new element being 
«oplanted in the mercurial political cli- 
aate of Punjab, , : 
Terrorism as a tactic, used for stirring 


«)-fratricidal conflict is alien to the. 


‘aditions of Punjab, and certainly 
zainst the hoary Sikh tradition which 
„ese actions, whether it is plotting to 
ill the veteran Jagat Narain, or shooting 
udiscriminately- at common folk in a 
azar, originates evidently from extrane- 
as forces, abetted by anti-national 
ements abroad and, without doubt, 
acked by, huge resources and the plott- 
ag and guile familiar to the agencies 
voked. with imperialism.. The main 
Ibjective of these.terror tactics isto: step 
tension and a chain of suspicion and 
ater-actions between the two main com- 
aunities of the State, Sikhs and Hindus, 
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1 never brook cowardice, : Each of . 


build up confusion and fratricidal strife, 


leading to a chaotic situation in Punjab.. 


- How has this development taken place 
rather suddenly? Several elements have 
been interwoven in the way things have 
shaped in. Punjab, the prime factors 
being political.and administrative ex- 
pediency in dealing with the affairs-of 
the State, including the welling political 
demands of the Akali movement, the 


~ known grievances. nursed by a’ large 


section of the Sikh masses as well as 
intelligentsia, and last but not least, in 
dealing with the antij-national elements 


interspersed in the so-called ‘Khalistan’ . 


stir, most of whom are safely settled in 
foreign capitals. It-would also be foolish 
to minimise the damage done. by the 
running factional war: in the-top eche- 
lons of the Pradesh Congress (I),. the 
ruling party in the State-and the Centre, 
which finds : Chief Minister Darbara 
Singh and Union Home Minister Zail 
Singh engaged in a running group 
warfare. Not only do they find it 
veritably impossible to adopt a concert- 


ed approach to the problem of the Dal - 


Khalsa and the inter-related situation 
in Punjab especially vis-a-vis the Akalis, 
but the effort of both sides has been to 
pass the buck to the other to face the 


odium within the State as well as in i 


relation to the Prime Minister, 

A second element adding to the pre- 
sent pattern of happenings, interestingly, 
is the simultaneous faction war among 
the Akalis, too. Whether it is the Badal 
group or the Talwandi group, these are 
engaged in a hectic tussle for dominance 
inthe Akali Dal organisation and its 
political base. In the setting of today, to 
act as.a moderate’ in ‘Akali politics 
would not'obviously be a paying pro- 
position, and it is the reljgious fervour 
of Sant Bhindranwale that- carries the 
day. Yet another element contributing 
to the present state of -affairs is the 
strange approach adopted by progrés- 
sive and Left forces in the State presum- 
ably for electoral considerations —-the 
CPI(M) being ever more associated with- 
one of the’ two Akali factions, and the 
CPI taking a halting-position in-meéeting 


. the challenge of obscurantism -which is 


allowed to: have a field day-among ‘both. 
Sikhs and Hindus; -. |: - ae 


` 


This is a setting which proved to be 
ideal for the Da! Khalsa plans to unfold 
and they have reaped a good harvest 
already in so far as they have pushed 
themselves to the centre of the stage. in 
Punjab. Yet one need not take a 
fatalistic attitude to the pattern of -deve- 
lopments in Punjab, for the wrongs- can 
well be set right, provided: the correct 
political approach is adopted, based 
above all on the healthy and intensely 
patriotic feelings of ‘the broad. Sikh 
masses — and in the first place the Sikh 
peasantry. Administrative correctives 
and a firm handling of the factional war 
in the Congress(I) are of course an 
urgent need. . ena A , 

In the first place, a differentiation 
between the Akali leaders, including the 
Sants, and the Dal Khalsa hard core is 
essential: A closer look would show 
that the Dal Khalsa and its associate, 
National Council for Khalistan, are. no 
extremist ‘fringe of the: Sikh masses’ 
urge for cultural, economic,’ linguistic 
and political rights. Nor are these 
bodies the ‘youthful’ expression of the 
Akali Dal, .now divided into three 
different factions and complexions. ' It- 
would be wrong consequently to treat it 
asa sort of Naxalite offshoot of the 
Akali factions. Rather, the Dal. Khalsa 
elements: pose a threat to the. Akali 
leaders, and the response of thé+Akali - 
groups to the recent happenings: in 
Punjab are an expression. of the ..Akali 
dilemma which leads them. neither. to 
support nor to condemn the actions of 
the Dal-Khalsa. , RSR 

While making this differentiation, and 
isolating the anti-nationaj hard core: of 
Khalistanis from the general run. :of 
Akalis, there must go hand in: hand 
positively sympathetic _consideration--of . 
the gentine demands of the Sikh masses, 
‘some of which are aired -by the. Akalis 
in a religious mendicant’s robes." .. + 
` In adopting this stance, the recent 


. past of the Dal Khalsa, an organisation 


fostered-from the London-based head- 
quarters of Dr Jagjit Singh, and the 
‘Washington-based Ganga, Singh Dhil- 
Jon, need “not be forgotten. These- are 
the men who feted and feasted with the 
Pakistani military rulers in 1971 ata 
dime when the brave Sikh. soldiers were 


p .3 


shedding their blodd in defence of: their 
homeland against the onslaught of the 
Pakistani military oligarchy. To allow 
this group to exploit the grievances of 
the Sikh peasantry and the aspirations 
- of -the ‘Sikh intelligentsia would be 
nothing short of suicidal. 1 
.What indeed are the pressing griev- 
ances of the-Sikh masses- and the 


intelligentsia? The -focus’ has mainly - 
_ been placed on the political demands, . 


and pre-eminently on the Punjabi ‘Suba 
demand, ‘now sought to be laced by 


\ 


territorial demands for;‘ncorporation of - 


borderline areas wit) a dominant 
Punjabi-speaking population, Chandi- 
garh is one of the important issues. It 
is high time that instead of expediency 
an attitude of urgency be adopted in 
settling this problem, Chandigarh has to 
go to Punjab, why go on dilly-dallying 
with the issue? Much less weight has 
been given to the economic aspirations 
of Punjabis, especially the robust Sikh 
peasantry. The way the Thein Dam 
question has.been handled is a disgrace 


and it-affects the thinking of the ‘Sikh 


masses — the fact that their Hindu 
counterparts are not sufficiently vocal 
does not reduce the importance of the 
Dam for Punjab. Another aspect is the 


“need for a rightful share for Punjab 
in the provision of electricity. If the 


bounties of the Punjabi farmers’ hard 
work are to benefit the whole nation — 


' and .Punjab’s role as the granary of 


India enhanced — they deserve a 
deal, and that too urgently, 
October 6 : O-P. Sabherwal 
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Some of the recent exposure storjes rela- 
‘ ting to scandals in public life publish- 
ed ‘by the ‘Indian Express have brought 
the ‘newspaper deserved kudos, The 
latest, and .perhaps :most sensational, 
has been the Antulay affair which has 
exploded:in the face oftthe ruling party 
through ‘this newspaper chain's cam- 
paign. To whom the‘credit should go 
for..the exposure -of the affair of 


Antulay’s trusts:and the manner of - 


procurement of: “donations” for them 


on’a quid pro quo basis, is beyond the - 


‘scope of this piece, -o o 

' There is quite-an agile brain con- 
stantly active behind the working of the 
‘Express empire, ‘The brain is that of 
Seth Ramnath Goenka, of whose 
methods of functioning this writer has 
somè personal knowledge. In that back- 


ground, Goenka’s claim that “an inde. - 


pendent stand is what-I regard as the 
dharma of a newspaper” sounds amus- 
ing. ‘So dogs his talk about his belief in 
nishkamya karma (see India Today, 
October 15, 1981). my 
~ > Goenka may talk glibly of the Indian 
Express having withstood ' ‘persecution 
ifor. 50 years” and he himself for “over 
160 years” because many who either 
‘helped him build his empire or knew all 
faboutsit are either -old. and ‘ailing, ;or 
dead. But there:still are many . who are 
aware of-his idea of “an, independent 
Statid’:: whatever suits hia is dharma; 
whatever ‘comes in the. way, of the 
jgrowth of his press as well as- industrial 
tempire is adharma;.to.be mercilessly 


-wiped out.'Even many employees, incli- - 


<ding journalists, have found themselves 
‘inthe : streets -in the + past, not ‘to 
*gpeak of recent transfers of troublesome 
‘elements, transfers -whose purpose is 
ipresumably. ito: force such’ unwanted 
-creatures to quit; 3 : ye 


4 


To take a ciose. look at Goenka’s 


‘record, including his political connec- 


tions .and stances, is“not to under- 
estimate-the importance of the Antulay- 
expose, 
cronies ~ the list keeps changing — 
*Goenka’s' is an inscrutable mind. It 
used to be said by the perceptive among 
thé-staff òf Express newspapers that the 
closer one got to thé Boss, the moze 
vulnerable one got: Many senior mem- 
bers of the staff used to keep their dis- 
tance so as to retain their jobs. But 
there have also been the gullible who 
got swollen heads as‘ a result of pats on. 
the-back from:the Boss, and discovered: 
the cost of servility only after they had 
been -duly booted out once their utility 
was over, That is quite a list, too, 
. The-Antulay affair is’ interesting, and 
the glossies cannot be faulted-for pick- 
ing up the Izdian Express; Goenka and 


his current favourite writer for-special . 


treatment. in ‘their :columns,- But they 
could ‘produce ;much! more interesting 
material if.only they arranged for a bjt 
of research on Goenka’s own story, the. 
story. of his relations at different: times 
with different leaders and parties, the 
story of how senior journalists had to 
quit the empire at various stages, the 
story:.of the way he has treated the 
general run of employees who ‘could 
hardly serve as contact men or-hatchet 
men, The: way one-time blue-eyed boys 
were eased out when: the master’s 
equation with the powers-that-be chang- 
ed would make a fascinating study. ; 

In -the. Express empire “editorial 
independence’ has always been a myth, 
Chockalingam of Dinamani, Khasa 
Subba Rao and Pothan Joseph of the 
Indian Express, were among some who 
had to go in the old days. Only Frank 
Moraes lasted fairly long and the reason 
was that he-willingly carried out orders 
and made no effort to stand by his 
colleagues despite his suave manners 
and superb handling of the English 
Janguage. He appeared along with 
Goenka before the Wage Committee 
for Working Journalists. to give evidence 
‘against his journalist colleagues in 
Bombay. Not only Moraes but others 
-too wrote — and even rewrote — edito- 
tials when the Boss wanted it done, 
One would desist; from debagging, some 
of the presént incumbents so -as not to 


‘burt friends., _ | - 


-~ Goenka has:always:been in touch with 


politicians.and’top bureaucrats, and he 
is mercurial in .dealing with political 
leaders. So the charge that his attack on 
Antulay is a. sort of, signal to Indira 


But then ever to his closest `` 


Gandhi cannot be brushed aside, He 
tried to be prominent in the Congress 
in the €arlier years, ‘and there is nothing. 
to indicate that, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
encouraged him, rather. the contrary, 
despite Goenka's present claims about 
the Nehru era, When he was facing 
trouble from the Government he made 
friends in the Opposition camp, and 
even the RSS was not out of bounds. 
What made him a close chum of 
Chandra Shekhar seems a mystery: 
perhaps he thought JP’s blessings would 
make Chandra Shekhar the next Lok- 
nayak. Equally mysterious were the 
two articles he wrote on Indira Gandhi's 
return — an exercise in placating Indira 
and Sanjay? These were among his 
extremely rare signed articles, Even 
Antulay was quite an angel in -the 
columns of the Express. in the earlier 
phase of his Chief Ministership. 

Dilip Bobb, described as ‘Senior 
Writer” in India Today's list of staff 
members, wrote (India Today, August 
16-31, 1981) that “Goenka met Home 
Minister Zail Singh at the Jatter’s resi- 
dence...Some sources close to Zail Singh 
claim that, among other things, the two 
discussed the giant chain’s current pro- 
blems...including cases lodged against 
Goenka for alleged business misdeme- 
anours some years ago.” Goenka has 
a knack of establishing contacts even in» 
the most difficult situations,’ So! Bobb 
May not be wrong in concluding that 
the fete-a-tete with Zail Singh might be 
the first move in a bid to .bury the 
hatchet with the Government and tha 
“jt could also mean that the hatches 
will be buried in an -obvious place — 
Shourie’s expendable back.” om 

The history of -permutations ‘ane 
combinations made by this wizard iz thi» 
companies controlling: the newspaper 
chain has been much more: ‘thrilling 


` covering dècades, than’ Antilay’s tras 


activites covering much -less than’ twi 
years, The senior crafisman’s . Wot 
merits much greater ‘attention than tthe 
handiwork of a third-rate operat6r:: 
Antulay should be dealt ‘with :fifmly 
but the fact that he has’ been “doina 
brazenly what others: have ‘been ‘doin; 
furtively over the years should aJso’'b 
noted: The period of Janata rule’ wa 
no. exception, and one-does not remem 





“ber ‘the Indian ‘Express having “dom 


anything spectacular about Kanti Desai 
connections and deals.. It is Goenk: 
who decides wheniand where to ‘strike 
and that is the freedom his: scribes ar 
permitted'to enjoy, ~- >t" 

October 5 ` C,N. Chitta Ranja 
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U.S. Shadow- ‘Over: Fund- Bank 


ECONOMIST 


fe four-day jong periodic aoi 1 which ges: byo 
the name of the Fund-Bank annual meeting’ of 
member countries recently ended in Washington. 

This time Western countries headed by the USA 
which control these two most powerful international 
financial organisations were blunt and outspoken. 
They made it quite clear and beyond doubt that 
these ‘two bodies were meant to be used as a new 
type of colonial overlordship. 

The impact on the developing member countries 
was so telling that almost all of them had left the 
hall in utter disappointment before the meeting ‘con- 
cluded. The IMF managing director J. de Larosiere 
had to complete the ritual of making the closing 
remarks in an almost empty hall. It appeared that 


‘had crudely stated. He 


a X 
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“mately. human fulfilment are created from the bot- - 


tom up, not the government down, the societies: 
which have achieved the most spectacular broad- 
based economic progress in. the shortest period of 
time are not the most.tightly controlled nor neces- 


~ sarily the highest in size or the wealthiest in natural ' 


resources, No, what unites them all is their willing- 
ness to believe in the magic of the market place.’ 
Bank chief Clausen elaborated what Reagan 
urged the developing 
countries to provide a bigger ‘role-for the private 
sector in their economies and reorient all their 


‘policies to facilitate the unrestricted flow of private 


capital, whether foreign or domestic, to various sec- 
tors and branches. This was all the more necessary 


by deserting the hall the developing countries were y in the existing situation of capital scarcity. To 


protesting against the declaration cof the Fund chief 
that a consensus had emerged on “ʻa widespread and 
‘compelling need for strong policies of (economic) 
adjustment in our member-countries,” 

The tone for the Fund-Bank management was set 
by President: Reagan in his opening remarks. He , 
plainly:told the developing countries that they must 
behave and run their economies in accordance with ' 
the expectations of the US Administration. 
First, as the US President said, “Let us put an end 
to the divisive rhetoric of us versus them, of North 
` versus South. Instead, let us decide what all of us 
- — both developed and developing countries — can 
accomplish together”. That is, the developing coun- 
tries must cooperate with the Regan Administration 
in its efforts to improve the state of the US eco- 
nomy for the interests of the former were insepat- 
ably linked with those of the latter; if the US eco- 
nomy were buoyant and kicking, the developing ' 
countries would also benefit. They would get more 
- aid and their exports would increase. The impor- 
_ tance of keeping the US economy in good health 
~ was underlined by. Regan telling them that “America 

„receives half of all non- OPEC developing count- 
ries’ exports of manufactured goods to all industrial- 
ised countries.” 

Second, both the US President. and the World 


- Bank chief dismissed the charge that the external- 


setting was creating difficulties for the developing 
countries and hindering their economic development. 

Regan blamed the developing countries themselves’ 
for their ills. “Unless a nation puts its own financial 
and economic house in order, no amount of foreign 
a aid will produce progress”. He reiterated : “The 
most important contribution any country can make . 
to world development is to pursue sound economic. 
policies at home.” 

“Sound economic policies at home” were “spelt . 
out by Reagan. and: the -newly-appointed . president. . 
of the Bank A.W. Clausen. In essence, these meant,. 
do everything possible for paving the way for un; 
hindered development of free enterprise capitalism. 
In Reagn’s words: “We who live in free-market 


. _ Societies believe that growing prosperity’ and ulti- ` 
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quote Clausen: “What is not always recognised is 
that the private sector currently generates well over 
half the gross domestic product in the developing 
world, and there are broad sectors in many of the 
countries where private enterprise can be the most 
effective agent for furthering economic develop- 
ment”. 

On the international plane, high rates of interest, 
the curtailment of contributions to the International 


Development’ Association (IDA) by the USA and > 


its allies, and the entry of China were thought to be 
the factors necessitating a reorientation of economic: 
policies and rearrangement of priorities by the deve- 
loping countries. High rates of interest in the Wes- 


. tern countries would increase the burden of debt 


servicing and have an adverse impact on the balance 
of payments position. The reduced contribution by 
the US would curtail the allocable funds at the dis- 
‘posal of the World Bank: To givea concrete ins- 
tance, a 3-per cent reduction in the US contribution 
would amount to a fall in the IDA resources to the 


extent of $30 million. The.entry of China with its 
- vast population and- stupendous tasks of economic 
‘development would’put great pressure on the Bank 


resources. The Bank chief underlined the ‘necessity 


of augmenting its resources through his scheme of | 


co-financing. It would mean that a developing coun- 
try seeking resources from the World Bank would 
also have to get some credit from a private bank. In 
other words, the World Bank would force its deve- 
loping member country concerned to ‘raise part of 
its requirements from commercial lenders. A report 
in Times of India (October 1981) from its correspon-:: 
dent:says: “There is a close nexus between private- 
banks and multinationals: one thing will follow the 
other. And according to the Finance Minister of 


‘an important developing country the situation in the 


developing world-is so desperate that many: poor 
countries-might not be able to resist and might have 


„to accept the private banks and multinationals and 
-“alkthat goes with it in one package.” 


India’s Finance Minister correctly criticised this 
new opopo which. is being sought to be intro- 
= {Continued on page 34) 
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` alliance or partnership? ; ; 
A. The days of alliances are no longer valid. The 


Pakistan’s American Connection 





`Q. Mr. President, are Pakistan and the US head- 
ing toward establishment. of a formal military 


relationship that we are pursuing with the United 


. States is based on mutual interests, based on princi- 


~~ 


ples and based on mutual respect. It is this field that 
we are now. looking. into. I call it the “American. 
connection”. no 


` 


Q. Under this American ‘connection, would you 


` permit the US the use of military bases in Pakistan? 


A. No. Neither, in our talks: so far with our 
American friends, has the question: of-bases-even 
been mentioned. Under present-day thinking, it’s 
not a very good thing to offer your country bases. 
But once the mutuality of interests has been con- 
firmed, then it is up to the. two countries to pursue 
the policies to the ultimate of achievement of their 
interests, Now, once that stage arises, once the 


friendship is extant then there dre -no reservations. - 
Now, Pm not saying that if it leads to a stage of - 


no reservation, then Pakistan would offer bases. It 


doesn’t necessarily. follow. All we are now trying to. 


do is bolster up the understanding we. have had in 
the past. >, f Hie : % 


~ Q. What kind of help are you seeking fromthe 
US? ie 


A. I would say that in the political ‘field we need 
a lot of moral support. In the material field, we 


need assistance for -our economic base. Also, we’ - 


want to avail ourselves of the purchase of some 


‘military hardware. We feel that if economically and 
militarily Pakistan is a strong and stable base, by it- - 


self it will strengthen’ the stability and peace in this 
region. en 


From our’ point of view, we would have this pro- 


gramme made effective very .soon. It is of vital. 


necessity that we get the type of aircraft we are 
looking for atid which the United States has assured 
‘us — the F-16. 

‘We have: no doubt that 
provide us with assistance. But from our point of. 
view, this particular item is urgent : becatise it is go- 


ing to make a material difference — not so much - 


in the military field as in the psychological field. 


Q. When do you expect to receive the F-16s? ` 


‘A. There was no firm commitment from the US 
as to how many they would deliver how soon. In 
principle,..they accepted the necessity of providing 


the Pakistan Air Force. withthe latest aircraft, of . 


which the`F-16 was the definite proposal. The argu- 
ment which is going on now is how soon Pakistan 


os 
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Pakistans present foreign-policy ofientation has touched “off lively controversy, and different 
assessments ‘have been made about it from different standpoints. In this context, President Zia- e7 


“could absorb these 


- to. bolster the armed forces 


the United States will . 








ul-Haq’s interview to-U.S. News and World Report (September 21, 1981) has been widely quoted 
as`it provides an authoritative viewpoint of the Pakistan Government. . The text of this interview 
is therefore reproduced. here for reference. — Editor . era ha aoe : - 
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aircraft., We feel-that we are 
capable of absorbiag them in a much quicker time. 
‘The US agrees with this, but some uncertainty has 
crept in because of Americas incapability of provid- ` 
ing us these aircraft within a specific time. Accord- 


‘ing’ to us, that should be within a year. According 


to their thinking, it would také more than a year. 

- Now, Pakistan is a small country in the overall 
global significance of the United States, but we do 
figure. This, in ‘My opinion, is a tacit test of US 
credibility and its competence to support. its friends. 
If they promised F-16s, then Pakistan had better 


have F-16s. “ 


Q. What about reports that you have sent troops 
of other-nations, includ- 
ing Saudi Arabia? - Sie le pert oe : 
A. This is a gross exaggeration. It is a very deli- ` 
berate attempt to malign. Pakistan, to create con- . 
fusion and to create doubts in the minds of other - 
countries. All thet we have provided Saudi Arabia 
is anumber of instructors some technicians, in the 
three services. « : at i 


There are no what you might call front-line 


. soldiers from Pakistan. They have never asked Us; 


we have never offeréd any. But if there everis a 
requirement for troops, I will leave Pakistan and 
lead the military contingent in case it is required by 
the Saudi government. f 


Soa Aa g x 

Q. Does Pakistan’s cooperation with other Mos- . 
lem countries, lay the groundwork for an Islamic 
military alliance? _ x 
_ A. No. There is no such thing as such. Islam as 
a religion, as ‘a faith, does not comprehend any 
physical barriers or nations forming -an “Islamic 
bloc”. Moslem countries today do not: have the 
military resources to form an alliance. There’ is 
scope for political alliance; there’s a scope for eco- 
nomic-alliance. But there is no concept as such, or 
thought, of Islamic countries getting into one mili- 
tary alliance. 


Q. Do ‘Pakistan’s ‘friendly relations with -China 
give you added.security against any threats from the 
Soviet Union? : ` `, s 

‘A. We have been- in association with China for 
the last .20 year. The relationship is of vital impor- 
tance. .It is the cornerstone ‘of our foreign policy, - 
and it-is based on mutual respect < a relationship 


‘based on principles. We hdve great respect for them. 


I know this much: If ever Pakistan’s security was 
threatened, China would not stand by idly. I leave 
the interpretation to you. 


- = Ft ` 
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Q. Are you worried about the Soviet military 


occupation of neighbouring Afghanistan? Does it 1 
Pee - , the freedom fighters must get full moral'‘and politi- 


endanger Pakistan? 

A. We ask the Soviets the reason for the need for 
90,000 troops in Afghanistan, a country devoid of 
any riches such as minerals or oil — there’s nothing. 


The Soviet Union has moved into Afghanistan with © 


a deliberate concept, and that concept does not end 
in just encircling Iran and posing a direct threat to 
the security of Pakistan. ‘ 
It has much deeper obj 
it is Pakistan next. Therefore, it poses that much of 
a security problem. We-have had two years of, very 
‘tight rope, walking. We cannot forget “the Soviet 
Union is a superpower. It is a power which is 
“effective in. this region. There’s a proverb in our 
language: “When you are living’in the sea, you can- 


not ignore the sharks”. if = 
Q. How serious are. Soviet air incursions across 
the broder? oe Loh 4 Sa 
A. There are a large number of air violations, 
and a few ground violations. We can say it is Soviet. 
sponsored, but it is primarilv by the Afghan Air 


_ Force. Some of the aircraft, we know, are flown 


by Russian pilots. The helicopter. gunships, to the 
best of our knowledge, are always flown by Russian 
pilots. They have not only entered our area, they 


have even rocketed certain [refugee] camps close: to ' 


the border. 


Q. Are you worried that Soviet military action in- 


Afghanistan could spill over the border into Pakis-.. 


tan? . 

A. It would. The direct result has been 2.4 
million Afghan refugees in Pakistan. The Russians 
‘have tried to suppress this. They are brutal and 
cruel in their methods, and the people are fleeing 
from Afghanistan. Now, if the Russians feel, and if 


the Afghans are also convinced, then either in the- - 


- form of “hot pursuit” or in the form of something 
else, they might cross the borders. 


Q. Are the Soviets bogged down in a Vietnam-type 
‘situation? , ; ae : 
‘A. In a way, yes. But there is a fundamental 


. difference. While’ North Vietnam was materially 


and to the best of their ability served by China, by 


the Soviet Union and by the Soviet bloc,’ Afghanis- ` 


tan has nobody. Even from the Islamic countries 


~ there is only political and verbal support. There is 


that element missing. Sometimes even I get puzzled 
as to how the Afghans have continued fighting. 


. What should the non-Communist world do — 


J help the Afghan rebels or concentrate on promoting 


a negotiated settlement? 


A There is a military solution to the problem, - 


and there is a political solution. The military solu- 
tion is that a superpower should be confronted by 


a superpower. But that, I’m afraid, the world situ-- 
? ation does not warrant at this stage — a direct con- 


frontation between the United States hnd the Soviet 
Union. That would mean a third world war, which 
nobody wants. , 


` 
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ectives: After Afghanistan, 


Then, the only alternative left for us is a political 
solution — a negotiated solution. For that, I think 


cal support, not only from Islamic countries but 
also from the countries of the West. The louder we ~, 
shout'— all of us'’— the better effect it will have for 
a solution. - on a 
_ What is important is that the issue must be kept 
alive. It must keep appearing on the front pages of 
all the newspapers in the free worid. The day this - 
issue goes back to the middle pages, or the last 
page, that will be the end of the fight that the free- 
dom fighters ate waging in Afghanistan. n 


- Q. Pakistan’s critics have charged that’ you are 
producing, or hope to produce, a nuclear weapon. Is 
this true? j ; 

A. No. I have said so at the top of my voice. 
Pakistan will neither acquire nor producé a -nuclear 
bomb. But Pakistan will never give up its right to 
acquire nuclear technology. a 

We are a devéloping country, We are short of 
resources. We have some oil, we’ve got some gas, 
but we haven’t got that’much. We’ve got to find 
an alternative source [of energy]. And the only 
alternative that has a viability up to the year 2000 
is nuclear technology — nuclear technology for 
‘peaceful purpose. . se te z 


Q. Is this why you refuse to sign the nuclear-non- . 
proliferation treaty? a ae 

A. Yes. This is one reason. The other reason is 
we refuse to be treated discriminately. There’s South 
Africa, there’s Israel, there’s India. Why ask Pakis- 
tan alone to sign a nuclear-non-proliferation treaty? 


. Q. In view of the Israeli attack on Iraq’s reactor, 
do. you worry that India might attack Pakistan’s 
nuclear plant? . 

A. We hope they are more civilised. ‘The Israeli 
attack on Iraq was broad-daylight piracy, Its accep- 
tance was an even greater sin. We have allowed a 
murderer to get away with murder. The day Israel 
attacked Iraq, the Indian Foreign Minister, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, was visiting Pakistan. He declared 
this was an act unforgivable. 1 nope he meant what 
he said. ‘en 


Q. How do you respond to critics who say your 
government is unstable, that it is one-man rule and - 
unrepresentative? 

A. They-are right. They are also valid in their 
assessment. To democracies like the United States. 
and England and West Germany — to them mili- 
tary regimes are an enigma. E 

I'myself say so openly that I am not elected. I 
do not consider myself a true representative of the 
people in that sense, because they did not elect me. 
It’s a self-assumed responsibility until such time as 
we have been abie to give the country that we think 
it needs. : = rn ae 

Now, you can say, “Who the hell are you? What 
about 84 million people? Don’t they have some 
sense?” Politically we are a young country, 34 years 
of life, won much experience in the political 


ors 


u 


» 


field. We have indulged in politics of violence. It i is. 


our own doing that this country wds halved [in the ` 
1971 war that led te East Pakistan’s becoming inde- 
pendent Bangladesh] by the collusion of India and 
the Soviet Union. _ 4 

-I have no inhibitions. I have no misconceptions ~ 


‘about my personal position. Iam a military — call 


it, in Western terminology — a dictator. I am‘a 
self-assumed head of state of Pakistan. But I offer 
to my Western friends, and to some éxtent my 
critics inside Pakistan, that fortunately the position 
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Virus at the Roots 
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of the present regime has been accepted. 

Once the ‘job is done, we will leave itto the 
people. I haven’t contracted for the whole of my 
life-that there is only one person, named Zia-ul-Haq 
who can rectify the situation. It is not so. I havea 
limited role. Once we-have created an environment, 
then we hope to give an opportunity to the people 
to elect their own representatives: And that is my 
ultimate aimy For the peaceful transfer of power 
from the military to elected civilian representa- 
tives. nj t ; 
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. Lalit Uniyal, a restless soul 
who left Indian Administrative 
Service, to engage himself 
wholeheartedly in the struggle 
against poverty, wrote at our 
request, this forthright indict- 
ment of the state of things in 
rural India. For unavoidable 
reasons, it could not appear in 
our Annual Number last month, 


which is regretted. —Editor 


AT the moment*there is a slight 


Tull in the on-going struggle. 
Iam utilising this brief respite 
for recording briefly some very 


general observations I have made. 


in the course of my life and work 
in village Aau and Kasba Atarra 
in Banda district of Uttar Pra- 
desh.. ‘ 


The very first thing. I would ` 


like to say is that the situation 
in ‘our country is infinitely worse 
locally than may seem from dis- 
tant Delhi. When I set out to 
work in a village towards the end 
of 1978, I had of course expected 
to face opposition in the ‘course 
of work for the landless. What 
has surprised me is the intensity 
of the opposition even to the 
junior high school I am trying to 
run for the’ general good. There 


‘seems to be an unwritten code 


among the village bigwigs — 
indeed with - bigwigs everywhere 


— that they will not allow any 


i S 
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- person, entity or institution to 


exist that does not work in ‘sub- 
ordination-to them and for the 


- fulfilment of their own privates 


ends. 

Itis the easiest thing, in the 
world to be “successful” in this 
Situation: one has .only to be 
“reasonable”, to flatter the land 
lords, and do what they wish. 
But if one is “unreasonable” and 
does not act’ thus, there are at 
once threats of dire consequences 
and of course a false FIR is also 
lodged by them in the local police 
station and the local press is 


utilised for maligning such @ per- 


son. 

It is the extremes to , which 
these toughs are ready to go; the 
web of lies and deceit that they 


so readily construct, the brute . 


force to which they appear so 
eager to resort that -has stunned 


me. It seems that not only is there 


no real conception of the general 
good in the village, but on the 
contrary there is ‘a definite con- 
ception that nothing is good save 
that which serves the interests of 
the crooked and the powerful. © 
That is my personal experience 


‘in the one village with which I: 


am directly concerned. But obser- 
vation and discussion with a large 
variety of persons has. convinced 


me that this is generally true ail | 


over the country. 
There can be little doubt that 
this situation of dominance by 


‘local thugs has a direct link with 


our politics and politicians... It is 
almost a truism fo say that poli- 
ticians harbour criminals. What. 


seems to be less well known is 
the fact that a successful- career 

of crime (by which I mean murd- 
ers and dacoity and nothing less) 
is fast becoming a standard route 
to politics. The greater and more 
daring the crimes a man can 
successfully commit — that is, 

without getting convicted — the 
greater is the aura of “power” 
that surrounds him. That he 
should gét “elected” to an actual 
seat of power in due course is 
believed by him to be only right 


_and proper and by the public to’ 


be an inevitability. Since no ideo- 
logy or conviction can possibly 
attach to such persons, the posi- 
tion locally is that theré are no 
politica] parties in India. There, 
are Only politicians and criminals‘ 
who gang up this way or that 
according to convenience. 

The instruments which: allege- 
dly exist to prevent -and punish 


crime — police, lawyers, law 
courts —: have all become 
thoroughly polluted and in- 
effectual. 
.Of the police the less said the ' 
better. I vividly recall an occa- 
- siom when, more than a year 


back, I was travelling by bus at 
night from Banda to Atarra. I 
overheard a leisurely chat bet- 
ween two policemen in uniform 
(one of whom was an SQ), the. 
general theme of which was the 
serene and delightful manner in 
which - the SO had extracted 


-Rs 15,000 from a particular 
. person in his circle who was bent 


upon committing a murder. At 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Waite the importance of economic development 
was emphasised in various speeches, resolutions 
and manifestos issued by important political groups 
and personalities in-the period before Independence,- 
and there was also some general talk about socia- 
lism on the part of the Indian National Congress, 
the necessity to place curbs on large-private busi- 
ness concerns used to be emphasised only by the 
Left-oriented elements im the nationalist movement 
such as the Socialists and the’ Communists. The 
report of the Economic Programmes Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee in .1947 spoke 
specially in terms of a just social order -and, as an 
instrument, new undertakings in the fields where 
‘monopolies were inevitable—either because of - their 
technology or the inevitably large scale of opera- 
tions—were to be nationalised after a gap of five 
years. Banking and insurance were also to be 
nationalised so as to ensure’a proper orientation to 


future economic ‘growth. As this statement was - 


found politically unacceptable to what- had then 
. become the ruling. Congress Party, the official 
- Industrial Policy Resolution issued in 1948 stopped 
short of such definite statements ‘against private 
control over large areas of’ industry. While the 
Committee had emphasised the necessity to bring 
about equitable distribution of existing income and 
wealth, and-to prevent the growth of disparities 
with the progress of industrialisation,’ the Policy 
Resolution; while emphasising these objectives, had 
‘stressed the role of taxation. rather than of any 
other instruments for this purpose. The Constitu- 
tion did lay down as one of the Directive Principles 
of State: Policy that it was necessary to secure that 
-“the operation of! the economic ‘system does not 
_ result inthe concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment.” The ideas 
about what instrument were to be utilised for attain- 
ing these objectives were however somewhat vague. 
As the thinking about the approach to economic 
development underwent a definite change in the 
mid-fiftiés; the Industrial Policy. was also revised 


‘and a new Resolution (IPR) was issued in -1956. ° 


This statement was influenced by the adoption by 
Parliament in 1954 of the Socialist. Pattern of 


Society as the objectivé of social and economic ~ 


«policy and, in that light, stressed the urgency of 
reducing disparities in’ income and ‘wealth and 
- preventing private monopolies ‘and the concentra- 
tion of economic power in different fields in the 
hands of a small number of individuals. In that 
context, the possibility of steadily increasing the 
proportion of activities of the private sector along 
cooperative lines was specially mentionéd, while at 
the same time accepting that the private sector 
The author, well-known economist, was formerly mem- 
ber of the Monopolies Commission. This.contribution is : 
the text of the Prof. V.G. Kale Memoria! Lecture 
delivered by him under the auspices of: the Poona Uni- 
versity, September 1981. . 


oon 


` 


‘would have the opportunity to develop and expand 
as an agency for planned national development. The 
devtision taken at this time to nationalise the 
Imperial Bank of India and private life insurance 
companies ‘ was clearly startéd to be one which 
would enable the state to play a dominant role in, 
shaping the nature and pattern of investments in the 
economy. The IPR also clarified that, while the 
state might grant financial assistance to the private 
sector, such assistance, “especially when the amount 


- involved is substantial’, would preferably be in the. 


form of participation in equity capital. i 

It was not: however till the formulation of the- 
Third Five-Year Plan that the approach to reducing 
concentration of economic power was a little more 
clearly spelt out. It was recognised that the process 
of. economic development tended to enlarge opportu- 


‘nities for already well established units; and while 


technological considerations also supported the 


setting up of large units, such developments ‘created ` 
' strains and tensions in the social structure. ‘There- 


fore, it was clearly stated, “the tendency towards 
concentration ,of economic power has to be“ 


countered in a variety of ways — firstly, through: . 


the expansion of public sector into fields requiring 
the establishment of ‘large-scale units and heavy 
investments; secondly, through widening opportu- 
nities for néw entrants and for medium ‘and small 
sized units as well as for industries organised on 
cooperative lines; and, thirdly, through effective 
exercise of Government’s power of control and 
regulation and use of appropriate fiscal. measures. 
The object, briefly, ‘must: be not merely to prevent 
concentration of economic power and the growth of 
monopolistic tendencies, but also to promote a 
pattern of industrial organisation which will lead to 
high levels of productivity and give full scope within. 
the framework of national planning, to new 
entrepreneurs, to medium and small-scale enterprises 
and to cooperative organisations”. a 
. The Mahalanobis Committee, which was (inter 
alia) set up to examine whether the operation of the 


economic system had resulted in the concentration ` 


of wealth and means of production, went into the’ 
details of this question, examining various - data ` 


available at that time and came to the conclusion ` 


that there was undoubtedly ‘concentration of 
economic power within the economy in terms of 
income, property and especially of control over the 
non-governmental corporate sector”. It was pointed 
gut that this had happened in spite of a number of 
countervailing measures such as deliberate expansion 
of the public Sector in industry, encouragement of 
newcomers in the private industrial sector, special ` 
facilities for small industry and ~.promotion of 
co-operative organisations, which the Government 
had taken. The Committee pointed -out that this 
-concentration „was more than what could be 


. justified as necessary on functional grounds,:and an . 


extension of the scope and intensity of countervail- 


` ing measures appeared to it to be very necessary. _ 


~ A study made by Dr. R.K? Hazari on the corpor- 


n 
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ate private sector, which formed the basis of much 
of the analysis made by the Mahalanobis Committee 
on the private corporate sector, indicated that the 
working of the industrial licensing system and the 
‘assistance of public sector financial institutions 
appeared to have helped such further concentration. 
The Government then appointed the Industrial 
Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee (ILPIC) to 
examine these and other related questions. After 
examining the recommendations of ILPIC and other 
bodies, the Government announced a’ new industrial 
licensing policy in February 1970 which laid down 
certain measures to reduce the concentration of f 
economic power. With a view to furthering this 
objective, it was decided that undertakings belong- 
ing to the Larger Industrial Houses (“as defined in 
the report of the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry 
Committee”) together with foreign concerns would 
` be expected to participate in the establishment of 
industries in the core and heavy investment sectors, 
“leaving the opportunities in the remaining sectors 
primarily to other classes of entrepreneurs”. In 
these sectors, “the joint sector concept, as sugges- 
ted in the ILPIC report” was accepted in principle. 
For this purpose, the Government announced that 
“in future” there would be a greater degree of 
participation in management, “particularly at policy’ 
` levels”, in the case of major projects involving subs- 
tantial assistance from public financial institutions. 
These ‘institutions were also expected to exercise an 
option for converting loans and debentures issued 
in future either wholly or partly into equity. Regar- 
ding loans and debentures given in the past, the 
institutions. were to have discretion to negotiate 
conversion in case of default. 

It may be noted in this context that the IPR of: 
1956 had already envisaged the use of joint enter- 
prises both.ab initio and by way of financial assis- 
tance to private industries taking the form of 
equity capital. The ILPIC emphasised the.impor- 
tance of pursuing this policy in a systematic way. 
After pointing out how a large number of major 
private sector projects depended on substantial. 
financial, assistance from public sector institutions, 


_not ‘dominant’ undertakings 


licence applications from Larger Industrial Houses 
and foreign companies would be considered only 
for normal expansion, “where such expansion was. 
necessary to develop to a minimum economic level 
which would ensure greater cost efficiency’. The 
Government also decided that undertakings requir- 
ing capital assets not exceeding Rs. one crore should 
be exempted from licensing provided that they did 
not belong to the Larger Industrial Houses, were 
as defined in the 
MRTP Act, and did not require more than 10 per 
cent by way of foreign exchange. ` 

It will thus be seen that the statement made in 
1970 not only accepted,the logic of the ILPIC but 
also specifically indicated that thè Government , 
would pursue a policy which would keep the Larger 
Industrial Houses out of industries which did not 
belong to the care and heavy investment sectors; and 
even in these sectors there was to bea gradual 
change in their ownership and control so that they 
would come to belong to the joint sector rather than 
to particular private industria] houses. 

Meanwhile, there had also been a detailed enquiry 
regarding the questions of concentration of econo- 
mic power-in private hands and the, prevalence of 
monopolistic and restrictive. practices by the 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission (MIC). In_ its 
Report, submitted in 1965, the Commission’ esta-~~ ` 
blished with a mass of data the fact that there was 


- considerable concentration of economic power, both 


aggregative or what the Commission called “‘coun- 
trywise concentration”, and productwise cencentr- 
ation. The actuai and potential effects of ‘such 
concentration, as also the economic and technical 
reasons and possible justification of such concentr- 
ation, were gone into by the Commission. The 
existence of monopolistic and , restrictive trade. 
practices in different aspects of trade and industry 
was also examined. As a result of this, the Com- 


- Mission came to the conclusion that while “securing 


the highest. production possible”, it was necessary 
to ensure that “it is achieved with the least damage 
to the people at large and secures to them the 
maximum benefit”. For this purpose it recom- 


Governnient by that time may perhaps be best but 
as it was formulated by the Planning Commission 
in the document of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
After pointing out that, in the absence of purposive 
intervention by the State, the development process 
might lead to greater concentration .of wealth and 
income, it was emphasised that “the attainment of 
objectives of equity and social justice requires ‘more 
comprehensive planning and greater command of 
Government over resources than has been attempted 
so far. Preventing increase in- concentration of ~eco- 
nomic, power’ is a part of this -problem. Action 
under the Monopolies Act, Government’s power of 
licensing and ` allocation judiciously used and pur- 
- posive policies of public financial institutions and 
the nationalised banks are expected to\play a signi- 
aa role -in this crear: (Fourth Plan, 1969- 74, 
14 
The dilemma that the largest corporate. groups 
were best placed to initiate a number of new ,indus- 
trial activities and that their use to expediate, deve- 
lopment led to increasing concentration of economic 
power, was clearly stated and it was pointed out 
that deliberate steps would have to- ‘be taken to 
meet this situation. 
Another, important ‘aspect touched upon by the 
Planning Commission was that with measures like 
' the MRTP Act being available, it might be possible 


to relax some of the other existing controls. This‘ 


would introduce an element of competitiveness 
and increase the sense of responsibility of entrepre- 
neurs (ibid, pp.- 26-27). 
' The Plan document also indicated how the new 
industrial licensing: policy could be co-ordinated 
with the implementation of industrial development 
plans.'For example, it was pointed out that public 
financial institutions would not only be. far more 
vigilant in providing assistance.to Large Industrial 
Houses, but would also exercise ‘the option of con- 
verting loans into equity and exercise their full 
rights including the appointment of representatives 
to the Board of Directors of Companies in which 
they have substantial shareholding. -~ 
The Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
(MRTP).Act as it was passed by Parliament was in 
some respects very different from what. was recom- 
. mended by the MIC. The most important difference 
was that, while the MIC had thought of a measure 
of control on the expansion only of dominant under- 
takings, the Act envisaged control also over undér-. 
. takings, which by themselves or together with inter- 
connected undertakings represented a certain degree 
of aggregate economic power. The MIC, as pointed’ 
out earlier, had specifically stated that-concentration 


of economic power should be attacked only when’ 


it became a menace to the best production or to fair 
distribution, not otherwise. The Government and 
Parliament took the view that aggregative concen- 
_ tration of economic power — as well as product 
concentration — were potentially harmful and there- 


fore any proposals which would lead to. the further’, 


expansion of such undertakings or the creation of 
such undertakings should be. brought under scrutiny. 

The actual provisions in Chapter III of the Act were 
significantly different from those in the bill as draft- 
12 ; 


` 


ed by the MIC because of this difference in ap-> 
proach. . 

- The other major difference was that, while ‘the 
 MIC’s draft bill provided for all cases arising under 
the Chapter on Concentration of Economic Power 
to be dealt with by the proposed Commission, the 
Act gave authority to the Government to look into 
all such cases and merely expected the Commission | 
to work as an advisory. body whose opinion may be- 
sought by Government at its option. Only in respeet 
of a possible division of undertakings was it obli- 
gatory to obtain the-advice of the Commission. The 


‘Act also made it necessary that the Government . 


could issue’ orders for such-division only if the ` 
aaa recommended . that this. should be 
one - 
Even in respect of monopolistic trade practices 
` (MTPs), the MICs bill provided for the Commis- 
sion looking at these practices upon receiving a 
complaint and upon application by the Registrar or 
the Director as well as upon a reference made to. it 
by the Central or State Government, and the orders 
of the Commission in this respect were to ‘be final 
(subject to an appeal to the’ Supreme Court). ‘But ` 
under the Act, MTPs could be examined in effect 
only upon a reference from the Central Government, 
and the Commission was merely to give its finding; 
. it was the Central Government which was: to issue. 
orders, and these orders did not necessarily have to 
be in accordance with what the Commission had 
recommended. These were the two main differences 
‘between the legislation proposed by. thé MIC and 
the.Act as it was passed by Parliament. It should be 
mentioned that these changes made by Parliament 


‘on the recommendation of the Government were ` 


vehemently opposed by the spokesmen of business 
who testified before the Joint Select Committee. 
Most of them wanted that, if at all any, provisions 
about the concentration of economic power were to 
exist on the statute book, they should be confined 
to dominant undertakings defined in a much more 
selective manner and, in any case, the power of 
investigation and decision should be with the inde-, ` 
pendent Commission and not with the Government. | 
The MRTP Act which was brought into force in 


‘1970 was expected to provide that “‘the operation of 


the economic system does not result in the concen- 
tration of economic: power: to the common detri- 
ment, for the control of monopolies, for the pro- 
hibition of monopolistic and restfictive trade prac- 
tices and for matters connected therewith.” It may 
be noted that the Act does not apply to the State ` 
of Jammu and Kashmir. From 1968, the Companies 
‘Act has been made applicable to that State. ‘Appar-, 
ently it has not been thought necessary to: do this 
in the case of the MRTP Act. , 
As has been indicated earlier, the Act attempts 
to curb existing as well-as potential concentration 
of economic power by providing that all’ under- 
takings which represent a certain degree of concen- 
tration of economic power. should register them- . 
selves under the Act. The criterion for registration 
is that the undertaking must have either by. itself or > 
together with its interconnected undertakings, assets 


of not less than Rs. 20 crores, except in the case of 
\ ` 


an oA i 
1 


a dominant undertaking where the limit has been | 


placed only at Rs. one crore. By a “dominant 
undertaking is meant one which by itself‘or together 
with interconnected undertakings produces, supplies, 


-distributes or otherwise controls not less than one’ - 


third of the total goods of any description or ser- 
vices that aré provided in india or any substantial 
part thereof. The term ‘interconnected ‘under-- 
takings” has been elaborately defined to -indicate 
that undertakings which -in effect .are under a 


common or overlapping management are treated ` as 


interconnected. , ‘ 
The undertakings which are so. registered are 


those which represent a minimum ‘degree of concen-. 


‘tration of economic power and therefore the pro- 
visions of the .Act relating to this subject apply to 
them. Whenever they want to undertake substan- 
tial expansion or establish an interconnected under- 
taking or are: involved in a scheme of merger or 
amalgamation, or when by establishment of a new 
undertaking, an undertaking registrable under the 
Act is likely to emerge, an application has to be 
‚made to the Central Govérnment;.and the Govern- 
ment, after considering the matter, either after a 


reference to, the Monopolies Commission or other- 


wise, issues an order approving or disapproving of 
the application;-with or without conditions. . 

The Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission is a body established under. the Act 
with a judicial expert (qualified-to be a High Court 
or Supreme Court: Judge) as Chairman and not 


more ‘than eight other Members ‘from backgrounds ` 


like economics, law, commerce, accountancy, indus- 
try, public affairs or administration. The-Chairman 
and thé Members of the Commission are given a 
fixed tenure of five years which can be renewed for 
another term of five years. The Chairman and the 
Members cannot be removed during their tenure 
except in consultation with the Supreme Court. 

The act provides that the reference to the 


Commission regarding the expansion, merger or: 
But. 


setting up of new undertakings is optional. 
regarding the ‘provision for division of an under- 
. . taking on the ground that the working of the under- 
‘taking is prejudicial to the public interest or helps 
the adoption’ of monopolistic or ‘restrictive trade 
practices, the government cannot proceed: with such 
a course of action except on making a reference to 
the Commission, and only if the Commission 
recommends in favour of division. 

The Act has also provided’ for the- Government 
making. references to the Commission regarding 
` monopolistic trade practices. These have been 
defined as those which tend to unreasonably reduce 


competition and thus maintain prices at unreason-- 


sable levels or limit technical development or capital 
investment. On such a reference, the Commission can 
enquire and make a recommendation and, on that 
basis but irrespective of what the Commission lias. 


, - recommended, the Central Government is authori-- 


sed. to issue an order. The order may include the 
regulation of production, ‘distribution or’ control of 
goods and services. the terms’ of their sale (including 
prices), any trade’ practices which affect competi- 


tion, fixing standards and changing or prohibiting f 
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Act. 
sion will have the’ necessary powers to call for 


, 


agreements: ; 

- The Act also deals.with what are called Restric- 
tive Trade Practices (RTPs), that is, practices which 
affect competition and may thus tend to affect’ 
prices or flow of supplies: The Commission can deal 


With these practices directly, on-a reference by the 


Central or a State Government, on a complaint by a 
body of consumers,-on a complaint by the Registrar 
of Restrictive Trade Agreements, or on itsown initia- 
tive. An important provision of the Act is that any 
agreements which relate to a restrictive trade prac- 
tice, of which various examples have been given in 
the Act, have to be registered with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Trade Agreements. The Registrar - ‘is to 
look at the agreement ‘and if he thinks that the 
agreement goes against public interest he is to com- 
plain to the Commission for an enquiry. In respect 
of Restrictive Trade Practices, the Commission 
itself makes the enquiry and isstie an order. 

To guide the Commission and the Government in 
their work,- guidelines indicating what constitutes 
public’ interest in respect- of- concentration .of 
economic power, monopolistic ‘trade practices and 
restrictive trade practices has been laid down in the 
It has also been laid down that’ the Commis- 


information and evidence in order to conduct the - 
various enquiries under.the Act; and further that 
normally the proceedings before’ the Commission 
will be in public.. The Commission and also the 
Government are expected to provide a reasonable 
opportunity to all the interested parties before an 
order is issued. 

It will thus be seen that the main responsibility 


' of the Commission under the Act is in respect of 


Restrictive Trade Practices where it can Operate on 
its own. It enters the picture in respect of monopo- 
listic trade practices essentially only on a reference 
by the Central Government though ` there is an 
ineffective provision regarding its acting in this 
field on its own initiative. In matters affecting 
concentration of economic power, it enters the 
picture only tothe extent ‘that the Central Govern- 
ment considers it nécessary. 

The independence of the-Commission is sought to 
be guarded by the fixed term of appointment of the 
Chairman and the Members, the provision which 
guards them against arbitrary removal and also a 
provision by which their terms of service cannot be 
changed ‘during their tenure. Even regarding the + 
staff of the Commission, including the, Director of 
investigation and the Registrar, a. similar provision 
regarding not changing the conditions of : service 
during their appointment has been made so as to 
provide them with a certain degree of independence. 

The MRTP bill became an Act on December ; 27, 
1969, the Act was brought into force on June 1, 
1970, and the MRTP Commission was appointed in 
August 1970. It is‘ thus now over ten years since 
the Act and the machinery contemplated under it 


-have been in existence. It will therefore be appro- 


priate to have a look at what the Act has been able 
to achieve, and to what extent the objectives of the’ 
policy underlying it, which was also adumbrated by 
the Industrial Licensing Policy Statement of 1970, 
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have been achieved. : 

When examining the question of concentration of 
economic power — whether and to what extent it 
has increased or decreased — a major difficulty is 
that comparable data for different periods of time 
are not available. Different individuals and bodies 
had adopted different criteria for including parti- 
«cular business groups. There was also the problem 


that data about various companies were not easily: 


effect from April 1970, just a little before the 
MRTP Act came into effect, a simple criterion of 
interconnection, ‘‘one undertaking managing the 
other’, became largely irrelevant. With this 
change, thé common management went ‘“‘under- 
ground”, so to speak. It became a’/complex problem 
to establish inter-connection except where the 
relationship was one of a principal and its sub- 
sidiaries or. there were certain obvious links of 


available, especially to individual scholars, and even,< common management. 


Government bodies such as the MIC did not have 
enough time ‘to pursue such an investigation 
thoroughly. Probably the most: comprehensive at- 
tempt to examine the units that were under the con- 
trol of or were a part of particular business groups 
was made by the ILPIC. One would have ‘expected 
that, as the Government had broadly accepted the 
ILPIC report, some effort would be made by Gov- 
ernment authorities to- collect data which would 
make it possible to examine what had happened. in 
this respect since 1965-66 which was the last year 
for which data had been collected and analysed by 
the ILPIC. But no such effort has been made. 

The Government has‘apparently taken the view 
that it will now mainly follow the criteria laid down 
-by the MRTP Act about “‘inter-connected’’ under- 


takings. But the Government has not even followed . 


this approach consistently. What has happened is 
that undertakings which satisfy the criterion about 
their assets being Rs 20 crores or above, either .by 
themselves or together with undertakings which 
could quite clearly be taken to be interconnected 
with them such as subsidiaries, were registered 
under the Act. Regarding “dominant undertakings”, 
many undertakings which had been shown in the 
MIC report as obviously satisfying the criteria laid 
down by the MRTP Act registered themselves 
initially. Later, when the Central Government 
published the Monopolistic:and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (Classification of Goods) Rules 1971, it 
was observed that the classification provided therein 
was in many cases much more aggregative than what 
was used" by the MIC. Many of them therefore 
„applied for deregistration. There was also the prob- 
lem of data about production of the various items 
, being available in a form which would satisfy the 
definition laid down. It has therefore been possible 
for a number of.what are popularly thought! of as 
dominant or monopoly undertakings not to register 
themselves. (Companies like Colgate, Coca Cola, 
Cadbury Fry and Avery did not register themselves 
as dominant undertakings). While the Government 
` gave notices to some undertakings asking why 
action should not be taken “against them’ for not 


registering themselves under the first or the ‘second ~ 


criterion, action on these notices has been slow, and 
only in a few cases has this résulted in additional 
- registration. í 

A major difficulty has been that while the ILPIC 
had gone by certain general ‘criteria for including 
certain business units in particular business groups, 
to establish inter-connection under the Act involved 
collecting considerable data so as legally to 
establish the fact of such inter-connection. With 
the ‘abolition of the Managing Agency System with 
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, governmental and non-governmental sources. 


` interconnected. This 


The real problem was one of establishing the fact 
of common control, or linkages among the indivi- 
duals who control, and this would require ' consider- 
able research effort to establish. Ifthe Government 
was keen on ensuring that all the interconnected 
undertakings were so proved, it would have taken 
special steps by establishing an adequate research 
organisation for this purpose and calling for in- 
formation under Section 43 of the MRTP Act, as 
also by collecting information from various other 
But 
this was not done. The MRTP Commission is only 
empowered under the Act to ‘collect information 
regarding the matter which is under examination by 
it. When some cases were referred to it, at one 
step it attempted to examine the question of, inter- 
connected undertakings in the case of one Tata 
company — Telco — and one Birla company — 
Kesoram. The enquiries did not proceed very far 
as, in the Telco case, after making the initial efforts, 
the Commission itself by a majority decision decided 
not to pursue the investigation regarding inter-con- 
nection. In the Birla case, the: investigation was 
pursued after the initial hurdle arising from stay 
orders was removed as the Court vecated the 
injunction; but then the concerned companies came 
forward with a novel—but legally justifiable—plea 
that the Commission could assume for the purpose. 
of that particular case that these companies, were 
served the  Commission’s 
instant purpose and so the investigation was not 
pursued further. Though some indication of the ` 


_kind of effort that would be required was provided 


by these investigations, hardly were such efforts 
taken up by the Government itself. 

Because a number of business concerns included 
by- the ILPIC in the Larger Industrial Houses did 
not register themselves under the MRTP Act, no 


- full-scale data about the impact of the working of 


the Act or the other measures are available. © Such 
data as are available however. indicate that the 
aggregative — or what has been called countrywise 
— concentration of economic power has significantly 
increased. The data given by the Minister of 
Company Affairs in Parliament in February 1981 
are based on the undertakings which have been 
registered under the MRTP Act. and which have 
been shown as belonging to particular large houses . 
by the ILPIC. (These undertakings in many cases 
have not accepted their interconnection with others 
shown by ILPIC under the same House). These 
data show that the capital assets of some Large 
Houses have increased very rapidly. Thus, the 
assets of the J.K. Singhania group have increased 
by 147 per cent and those of the Goenka (Calcutta) 


group by 241 percent. Thé expansion of Birlas-is 
to the extent of 99 per cent and of: Tatas 71 per 
cent. 
has been registered by the Houses of Bangur, 
Mafatlal, Sciudia, and Thapar,.while ICI, Sahu 
Jain and Shri Ram are very near it. Among the 
individual, large companies, Escorts Ltd has 
- registered -an inctease of 140 per-cent and Shri 
Ambika Mills of 77 per cent. A number of foreign 
companies working in India have registered large 
increases, the most significant being Swedish Match 
(147 per cent), Dunlop (162 per cent), Brooke Bond 
(98 per cent), Hindustan Lever (102 per cent), 
Union Carbide (78 per cent), and GEC (36 per cent). 
Larsen and Toubro have registered an increase of 
146 per cent and Ashok Leyland of 186 per cent. 

It needs to -be noted that these increases are 
‘likely to underestimate,the growth especially of the 
- multi-company Larger Houses such as Birlas and 
Tatas. It has been shown by S K. Goyal (Monopoly 
. Capital and Public Policy, 1979, pp..67-74) that at 
least 23 companies shown by ILPIC under Birlas 
have not registered themselves under the MRTP 
Act and their assets increased almost threefold bet- 


ween 1966 and. 1976. Eight Tata companies of the. 


same type showed an increase in -their assets of 
over 2.5 times in the same period. While the situ- 
ation varies from one large house to another, avail- 
able data indicate that the growth as measured by 
. capital assets of the Larger Houses continues to’ be 
~ rapid. ' t 

It should be mentioned that the growth of parti- 
cular individuallcompanies need not be considered 
hecessarily to be a growth in concentration of eco- 
nomic power to the common detriment. 'Sec. 28 of 
the MRTP Act lays down the considerations to be 
taken into account when deciding whether public 
interest would be helped or hindered by the expan- 
sion of undertakings registered under the Act. These 


include aspects such as economies of scale and the’ 
necessity .to meet domestic and foreign demand, . 


proper utilisation of industrial capacity, technical 
progress and balanced regional development. .'With- 
out going into the details of individual cases, it is 
not possible to, say whether the growth in the capital 
assets of. particular undertakings is necessarily an 
undue growth in the concentration of economic 
power: But what needs to be noted with some sur- 
prise is that the multi-company groups continued to 
expand and that nothing has been done to bring 
about an effective break-up of large groups which 
represent- unnecessary concentration of economic 
` power. Neither Section 27 of the MRTP.Act nor 


the large share-holdings of.the LIC and other.public | 


financial institutions (together with the potential 
use of the convertibility cause) have been, used as 


contemplated earlier to bring, about a change in 


this respect. : 

When it comes to productwise concentration, the 
situation regarding the availability of data is worse. 
Little effort has been made, either by the Company 
Affairs Department or by’any other organisation to 
put together data which would‘ show to what extent, 
such concentration has changed since the MIC 
report. It is only an official agency which can. make 
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Over 70 percent increase between 1972-78: 
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such a study because the data as presented in statis- 


tical source books cannot enable an outsider to 
examine the degree of product concentration enjoyed 
by one, two or a few concerns.. The failure of 
Government to look at this matter carefully is indi- 


cated by the fact that even companies popularly’ 


known as dominating particular product fields such 
as Avery, Cadbury Fry and Colgateshave questioned 


- the statement that they are monopolistic under- 


takings. We are therefore not in a position to say 
what has happened to the degree of product concen- 
tration since 1964. (We do know that, in a few 
instances, expansion of dominant units such as 
Malhotras in blades, or Indian Explosives in their 
field, has been deliberately delayéd so as to encour- 
age the growth of competition). _ ‘ 
Another aspect that should be mentioned is that, 
though the Act provides that its provisions could 


made applicable to Government: owned or con-: 


e 

dolled undertakings by the Central Government, 
in no case has any such notification’ been issued in 
the last ten years. i i 

It would not thus be wrong to say that, to the 
extent that 'data are available for examining the 
issue, it does not appear as if any significant. dent 
has been made by the MRTP Act and other related 
measures on the existing concentration of economic 
power, whether in aggregative terms or in product- 
wise terms. While in respect of the former there are 
positive data to show-an increase in concentration, 
in the latter case there is no information to show 
whether any impact has been made, 

, Regarding trade practices, the record is simpler 
to analyse. The Act has hardly been effective in res- 
pect of monopolistic trade practices. The Central 
Government initially made three references to the 
Commission in respect of Coca Cola, Cadbury Fry 
and Colgate. The references were challenged in courts 
and it was only in 1979 — after a gap of almost five 


“ years — that the cases were disposed of and the 


reference was held to be in order by the Delhi High 
Court. In the meanwhile, on the plea that the 
position was legaliy unclear, the Government made 
no .further references. The- Commission itself had 
doubts about whether it could pursue suo motu 
inquiries in respect of such practices or not. 
Apparently a number of preliminary studies were 
made by the Commission and the ‘attention. of the 
Central Government was .drawn to the possibility 
that enquiries into some, of these situations might 
be worthwhile} but. nothing happened. The Com- 
mission undertook an enquiry regarding Avery 
which was legaliy challenged. -The- net-effect has 
thus been that ihere has not been a single case of 
‘this type where an enquiry has been completed and 
orders issued. The chapter relating to MTPs has 
remained a dead letter. ? 
, The situation regarding what are.called -restrictive 
trade practices is however yery ‘différent. Not only 
have a very large number, of agreements -— over 
twenty; thousand — been. registered; but almost, 350 
enquires have been instituted. These inquiries were 
mostly instituted either on-the basis of a complaint 
filed by the Reaistrar ‘of. Restrictive Trade Agree- 
ments or -on the basis.. of, the- Commission’s own 
af oo : a 
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studies and knowledge. The latter type significantly 
exceeded the former. It also needs to be noted that 
not many inquiries — the number has not exceeded 
twenty in ten years — arose from complaints by 
consumers, andonly one case arose on the. basis of 
a governmental reference. In this context also, with 
the very large participation by Government organi- 
sations both at the Centre and in the States in the 
economic processes, especially by way of buying 
various commodities on a-large scale for their‘ use, 
it would be surprising if the existence of restrictive 


or monopolistic trade practices did not come to. 


their attention. The Commission apparently speci- 


` ally invited the attention of governmental authori- 


ties to such possibilities and the importance of 
Government organisations making references to the 
Commission under the relevant provisions of the 
Act. This however has had no impact; and this part 
of the Act remains unused. - 
“As a result of the initiative taken by, the Com- 
mission itself and the Registrar, it has however been 
possible for the Commission to enquire into . prac- 
tices such as price fixing in concert, tie-up in sales, 
exclusive dealing, territorial réstrictions, collusive 
dealings, etc., in respect of a number of units and 
issue orders that the practices be either abandoned 
or modified. Some of the important products in 
respect of which such inquiries have been made are: 
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Counter-Statement on Humanistic TemPer 
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A Statement on 'Scientific Temper, a 
thought-provoking document signed by outstand- 
ing scientists and public figures and released by 
‘the Nehru Centre in Bombay (Mainstream, July 
25,: 1981) has touched off rethinking among 
intellectuals in the.country. Two comments on, 
the Statement were published in these columns- 
(Mainstream, August 29, 1981). We publish here 
a vigorous critique of the Statement, and invite 
readers to participate in this discussion.—Editor 


‘A Statement .on Scientific Temper,’ signed by a group which 
"AÀ includes a number of my terribly respectable and highly 
successful friends, may read ‘like a paean to conventionality, 
propriety and middle-class wisdom, On closer scrutiny, | it 
turns out to be a mix of superstitions, half-truths and cliches. 
The statement begins with a sleight of hand. In the preface, 
P.N. Haksar quotes Jawaharlal “Nehru as follows: “This 
method (the method of science) may not always be applicable 
in our quest of truth;...Let us, therefore, not rule out intuition 
and other methods of sensing truth and reality. They are 
necessary even for the purposes of science.” The statement 
then goes on to mock this insight of Nehru and his implicit 
faith that modern science may also have to learn something 
from this civilisation,“ It claims that “the fullest use of the 
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paper, sugar, tyres, tooth-paste, cigarettes, razor 
blades, vanaspati, confectionery, electric fans, electric 
lamps, sewing machines, pressure cookers, refrigera- 
tors, caustic soda, storage batteries, and musical 
records. The inquiries have related to important 
companies such as Telco, Ashok Leyland, Hindustan 
Motors, Century Spinning, Orient Paper, Dunlop! 
and other tyre manufacturers, Hindustan Lever, ITC 
(India Tobacco), Siemens, Cerborundum, Phillips, 
Rallis, Delhi Cloth, Tomco, ‘Chloride , and 
Malhotra. why at 
A number of these.inquiries have resulted. in the 
agreements which contained RTPs being’ modified 
and the practices abandoned or changed. The Com- ` 
mission’s pursuit of these inquiries has also had the 
effect of creating an atmosphere where producers 
‘and to a smaller extent the public have, become 
aware about the untenable nature of some of these, 
practices. As the trend of thinking in the Com- 
mission on some of these practices came tó- be ` 
known, a number of concerns undertook to abandon | 
or to modify such practices. But there is reason to 
suspect that though few ordersiof the Commission 
in-this respect have been challenged in the Supreme 
Court, and many undertakings have at least formally 
complied with these orders, there has been a tend- 
ency for some of the practices to go underground, 
so to-say. | ee (To be Continued) 
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methods of science in everyday life and in every aspect of 
human endeavour from ethics to politics-and ‘economics —'is 
essential for ensuring human survival and progress, and...that 
one should accept knowledge gained through the application 


. of the method of science us the closest approximation to 


truth.” What was a plurality of visions becomes, thus, a 
hierarchy of methods, with one method having not only perma- 
nently higher truth-value but also unrestricted applicability, 
In the process, Nehru is reduced to a fourth-rate pamphleteer 
for modern science and to a maudlin, ultra-positivist. 

The signatories aim to ‘‘provide our people, once again, with 
a vision and a method for translating that vision into reality.” 
If they were less pompous they would have seen that the only 
concrete vision they offer is a new stratarchy based on the 
possession of scientific temper. The stratarchy hierarchises the 


‘scientists and the laymen, with the naive non-scientists who. 


sign obsequious statements on scientific temper placed some- 
where in betwéen, If one looks closer at the hierarchy, one 
discovers its real meaning: its lowest rung is mostly people, 
not by those whom their statement overtly attacks (the obscur- 
antists and the Right reactionaries), but by the’ ordinary 
citizens uneasy with the Western and modern categories of 
thought. In other words, the target of the statement turns out 
to be those at the receiving end of the present global system 
and the'statement turns out to bea new attempt to hold the 
sufferers in imperfect societies responsible for their suffering. 

The ultimate logic of the statement is the vulgar'contempt 
for the common man it exudes. That is why it has to ignore 
the fact that science today is the main instrument of oppres- 
sion in the world, that 60 per cent of the world’s scientists and 
most of their funds are spent on destructive technology, which 
in turn is used not so much in inter-state warfare as in within-. 
state oppression, 


1 


Concurrently, the statement hus to whitewash the fact that 
modern science today is big business and the modern Indian 
» scientists are mostly a new class of compradors, that to be the 
subjects of such a scierice and to be subject to such- scientists 
is to be doubly subject to the national and international struc- 
tures of oppression, The resistance to science in the ‘laity’ is 
based on an unconscious awareness of this fact. The com- 
mon man is not that common after all. ` : 
The scientists among the signatories will of course try des- 


perately to deny the true nature of modern science and tech-. 


nology and to become what Georg Lukacs used to- call a 
“silent species,” It is 


astounding that the non-scientist . 


signatories sheepishly accept this pretended amnesia. Recent, 


experience has repeatedly confirmed that the so-called kindly. 


sciences like medicine and agronomy are not merely cut-throat 


enterprises. but are also fast becoming counter-productive’ 


mega-organisations, dealing out mega-suffering and mega- 
death. In some countries, more iliness is now caused by the 
modern medical system than by natural causes; in some, if you 
hold constant the energy inputs, the net contribution of modern 
agronomy to productivity becomes negative; and in some 
others, more suffering is produced by modern economics than 
removed by it, ` -= 

.It is often claimed that modern science has eliminated 
major epidemics; shortages and backwardnesses, Recent works 


have challenged even that. Epidemics, they show, have been . 


mostly eliminated by social welfare measures, in turn brought 
about by alterations in political and social structures; produc- 
tivity gains in agriculture often are a function of heavy energy 
inputs made possible by cheap energy obtain: d, we know how; 
and economic development is frequently the other name of an 
oppressive political economy and ‘developmental authorita- 
rianism,’ vended as transient stages of social progress, 

The statement is packaged in pseudo-empiricism, It begins 
with bogus history, Galileo, evidence now seems to show. 
was not unilaterally persecuted by the Church (see de Santil- 
lana, , Barfield, Koestler), In his case at least, it was the 
Church which proved itself more open and sought to have 
plural images of the cosmos, Galileo, like the signatories to 
the, statement, thought he ‘knew the truth and he wanted to 

' oust all other concepts of truth. The Church, though it might 
have gone about it foolishly and hamhandedly, objected to 
that part of the story. l 
` If the knowledge of. European history of science in the 
signatories- is poor, their knowledge of Indian history of 
science is no better, They rightly say that creative Indians 
questioned tradititional beliefs during the Colonial period, but 
ignore the fact that these questions were mostly raised within 
the framework: of Indian traditions. Contrary to what the 
statement implies, none .of the great Indians used modern 
science as bis or her vantage ground, not even the highly 
Westernised ones like Madhusudan Dutt. Often, even when 
they themselves were not believers, they worked from within 
a religious faith. Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar is one example; 
B.R. Ambedkar could be another. The reason for this. is 
obvious; these men wanted to avoid the model of official 
dissent the colonial power offered. Gandhi, for instance, used 
traditional West as an ally, not modern West and certainly not 
modern science. The present statement shows no such 
cultural sensitivity; it shows total ignorance of Indian creative 
efforts to understand the social context of science. 

Particularly, the attempt to’set up science ‘and religion as 
antagonistic forces in India is entirely derived from Western 
“experience and is further proof that the statement is a posthu- 
mous child of colonialism. The first attempt to use modern 


science as a critical force within Indian society came from. 


within religious reformers and it remained that way throughout 
the entire colonial period. Rammohun Roy, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, M.G. Ranade, 
J.C. Bose, P.C.. Ray, Lokhitavadi, Srinivasa Ramanujan, 


Mahendralal Sircar and,C.V.! Raman were all believers and - 


they never found any contradiction between faith and science.- 

' Nor for-that matter did Jawaharlal Nehru, Even the foreigners 
who took serious interest in science in India were mostly 
men of faith like Father Lafont and Patrick Geddes. ; 

The argument against astrology: used/by the statement is so 
ancient and it has been so badly mauled by Paul Feyderabend 
on scientific, normative and methodological grounds that I am 
ashamed to restate it for a group which includes a number of 
literates. I shall, however, 

, Feyerabend's, because of their relevance to India. First, in a 
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add two other arguments’ to. 


world where -arbitrary’ authorities constantly deny one control 
over one’s fate, a situation created partly by modern science 
and technology, astrology is for the poor a psychological 
defence; it is an attempt to find meaning for an oppressive 
present in a controllable future. Whatever be its original 
meahing and however vulgar its practice, present-day astrology 
is a corollary of the scientific-modern worldview. Let’ us not 
‘be taken in by the antics of a few astrologically-inclined politi- 
cians. , Everything ‘said, astrology, is a myth: of the weak; 
modern science that of the strong. If you have the latter you 
have to have the former. : 

Secondly, science itself is the major source of superstitions 
today. It recommends social eugenics, it eliminates millions 
of under-privileged students from schools through 1Q tests, 


„ it institutionaliseg millions in the name of ‘mental illnesses’ 


which are within the span of normality in the older societies, 
it uses unnecessary drugs and surgeries for sometimes as long 
as decades, it wastes more than one thousand crores of rupees 
aday on the military for the sake of a mythical security, it 
promotes mechanomorphism, part-object relations and objecti- 
fication, Because such superstitions endorse. the sense of 
‘omnipotence and omniscience of the privileged, they are seen 
as cognitive faults which could be corrected from within 
science. This, I believe, is the beginning of a new form of 
‘sedation. A 
} 


THERE is a need for a change in public consiousness, not 


_ from non-scientific to scientific temper, but from a conscious- 


i 


ness which accepts the hegemony of science towards a con- 
sciousness which acéepts science as only one of the many 
imperfect traditions of humankind and which allows the ` 
peripheries the world to reclaim their human dignity and reaf- 
firm those aspects of their life on which the dignity is based. 

The base includes various forms of traditions, religions and 
myths, The Establishment consciousness blames the religions 
for the oppression of the caste system in‘India, for’ the. intole- 
rance of dissent in medieval Europe, and for communal riots 
everywhere, but when it comes to science, it ignores that 
science has coilaborated with the major massacres of this. 
century — from Nazi concentration camps and Hiroshima ‘to 
Siberia; Vietnam and Cambodia, It ignores that Nazi racism, 
American modernism and Stalinist Marxism are all scientific 
theories. -They may be defensively called pseudo-sciences, but 
the fact remains that they are corrupt sciences, not corrupt 
religions. (In our times, religion and culture are held respon- 
sible for whatever is done in ‘their name, science is not. For 
the ills of science responsibility is placed on those who control 
and use science, As if no one controlled or used religions and 
cultures.) i 

Such obscene logic is best expressed where the statement’ 
says, “There is, in fact, essential incompatibility of all dogmas 
with science.” This „not merely goes against most traditional, 
neopositivist, anarcbist, and- radical understanding of science, 
it is a total sanction for the amoral cognition promoted by, 
science and.an open. encouragement to us to demolish the tra- 
ditional faiths by which the’ majority of this and other simi- 
larly-placed societies protect themselves against the Oppression 
of the modern „world. This encouragement becomes a sick 
joke when combined with the attempts in the statement to dis- 
credit idea systems which maintain some harmony between 
ideas and feelings, what, according to Haksar, Nehru called 
“a harmonious living, consisting of a proper balancing of an` 
individual’s inner and outer life.” ; 

It is in this context that the plea for “the fuller use of the 
method of science in everyday life and every aspect of human 
endeavour from ethics to politics and economics” is a plea for 
totalisation and a prescription for cultural and intellectual 
aridity. It is a plea for the destruction of all norms, all spont- 
aneity, all rebelliousness, all under-socialised thinking. It 
comes at a time when science has already reached our relation- 

‘ship with our children and our co-workers, our playgrounds 
and our bedrooms. In the name of increasing scientific temper, 
it is a plea for a total take-over of the consciousness of the rest 
of this society who are, unwittingly and as a part of their own 
‘struggle for survival, resisting the imperial presence of modern 
sctence, s ' i ; 
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NO discussion of science and technology is possible in the last. 
quarter of the twentieth century without taking into account 
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the role science has played in the institutionalisation of suffer- 
ing, Science has helped millions to escape suffering and death; 
it has sent many more millions to death. A critical conscious- 
mess can never downplay the second role of science.. Even 
more jmportant in future might be the kind of legitimating role 
science has already begun to play by objectification and reifica- 
tion'of the’ human situation, For instance, in the black art 
called economics, the qnantification of poyerty is ‘today a more 
weighty problem than poverty itself; thus, the larger the num- 
ber of people one puts under the poverty line, the more radical 
one bzcomés, Military weapons today are not instruments of 
national security; they are irrational substitutes for security — 
šo much so that if you point this out, you are accused of being 
a woolly visionary ora traitor. Similarly, one now measures 
suffering to objectify it, so that one can discuss, in’ cabinet 
meetings or at party headquarters, how many 'should be killed 
for the liberation of how many, or how much suffering could 
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principles’ than ‘the shared values of humankind. Science in ifs 
present form constantly flouts these values by being a reliable 
ally of authoritarianism, violence and Machiavellianism, These 
values must be reaffirmed and science must be subjected to 
criticism as a new faich with its own built-in dishonesty and 
moral blindness., 

The stress on values leads to a strong society; the stress on 
science, in its present form, leads to, a strong nation. The 
latter -without the former is a prescription for fascism and 
imperialism. : n NS 

(5) Religions and ideologies must be similarly criticised 
from the point of view of these values. However, there .is 
need to be more protective and respectful towards the faiths 
held by those defeated and marginalised by the dominant 
global consciousness. © `; ; ` 

Also, there ought to be equal rights to interpretation. If 
modern idea systems like Marxism are given the right to 


be imposed for the sake of development, national security, „distinguish betwéen their vulgar and non-vulgar versions, and 


progress, or law and order. 
- Secondly, modern science has everywhere shown the ten- 
dency, after destroying the hegemony `of religions and cultures, 
_to become not merely the Establishment but also to promote 
internal and external authoritarianism, By internal author- 
itarianism I mean the way. modern science-has.cornered:all 
other classical, traditional or ethnosciences and monopolised. 
power, patronage and money. By external authoritarianism I 
mean the way modera science has pre-empted all criticism 
from outside and has become the ultimate standard for estab- 
lishing truth in every sphere of life. (So that, today, you have 
to be “scientific” to criticise science but youdo not have to” 
be a Muslim to criticise Islam)’  . 


NOTHING is as tiring as the slogans of yester-years. At one 
time the science lobby might have been in a.minority. Today, it ` 
monopolises the show in crucial sectors of our life. Even 
. when you grow a sacred tuft of hair or arrange your daughter's _ 
marriage, you now. either invoke sentiment and apologetically 
say your ailing mother “wants it or you try to find a quasi- 
scientific justification for it. In such ‘a world to plead for 
scientific temper is to plead for.the Establishment. No one is 
more pathetic than the middle-aged, successful academics, 
ponhe apa journälists and bureaucrats pretending to be young 
rebels. . ' 

Let me therefore appeal, over the heads of these worthies, 
to the younger scientists, scholars and social activists to consi- 
der the following propositions as a baseline.for a: more serious: 
debate on science and society in india: 

(1) Itis possible to jettison the idea of an imperial science 
which would one day liberate the less scientific from all the ills 
of the world through science. Ina world where. science and 
technology are crucial planks in the global structure of exploi- 
tation, where science constantly threatens ethnocide and an- 
nihilation, the first need is to’humanise and educate- the ’ 
scientist and the technocrat and wean him away from ruling 
powers and ideologies. More humanistic temper in the scientists 
is one of the basic needs of this society. In any case; the false 
consciousness of the elite is more daugérous- than the false’ 
consciousness of the citizen. i ; 

(2) We must learn to reject the claim to universality of. 
science. Science is no less determined by culture and society 
than any other human effort. The problems of science spring 
not. merely from with-its context but also from its text or 
content. There‘is a direct correlation between the claims’ to’ 
absolute objectivity, inter-subjectivity, internal consistency, 
dispassion and yalue-neutrality, on the one hand, and violence, 
oppression, authoritarianism, killing uniformity and death. of 
cultures, on the other. Science must recognise that there. are 
limits to human certitude and it must’ learn to live with an 
attenuated social status. r 

(3) It follows from the above that one cannot place science 
outside ‘history’ and everything else in history.’ After seventy- ` 
fiveiyears of work on the history, sociology and psychology. of 
science-and on the creative processes involved .in science, it 
should be obvious by now that one.part of science itself has. 
now shown the limits of science. The next generation of 
Indians should be able .to strengthen this awareness: and find 
out the specific limits and scope of science in this society. 2 

(4) Certain basic values — human dignity, freedom, non- 
violence (both institutional and non-institutional) and equality 
for instance — are outside culture and history. The ideas of 
cultural relativism arid the dogmas of progress. are less universal 
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thus escape a part of the responsibility for what is done in 
their names, the same right must be given to traditional: idea 
systems. Itis safer, however, to believe that every idea system 
must taken full responsibility for whatever is done in its name: 

(6) Oppression diminishes but never ends. When one form 
of oppression ends, new forms-emerge. (For instance, the kind 
of surplus the scientists and technologists extract these days 
is no less than the surplus once extracted by other kinds of 
rulers ) Eterna! vigilance is the price of freedom from oppres- 
sion and from one’s ‘inner disposition to collaborate with 
new and more hidden forms of oppression. What was once 
a. major ideological prop for oppression can in a changed 
circumstance become the baseline for a new vision of a less 
oppressive society. Similarly, what was once a dissenting con- 
sciousness can become a collaborationist strain. The contents 
of oppression change; the baseline of criticism also should 
change. No successful movement, no change of regime, no 
revolution can change this fact. This may lead to greater 
congnitive and moral uncertainty, but in a shrinking world 
one must learn to live with such uncertainty. f 

(1) The common man has not only his traditional or folk 


- science, he has his own philosophy of science It might be 


vague, implicit and non-professional but it is informed with 
the experience, of suffering. Such folk sciences and folk 
philosophies must be taken seriously. In fact, we can hope to. 
build an indigenous science only when such lost sciences and 
implicit’ philosophies are respectfully articulated by contem- 
porary Indian scholars. : i 


No theory of progress negates this principle of basic respect ~ 


for non-modern idea systems. , : 

(8) Modern science is one of the many traditions availible 
to humankind. It is also one of the many traditions of science. 
Unfortunately, like some of the semitic creeds, it claims to be 
the only truth outside all traditions, It is time for us to affirm 
that modern science has the right to praselytise but not to 
forcibly convert. Least of all has it any right to totalise our 
consciousness or to vend itself as a cure-all of the ills of this 
society. 

(9) Modern science is an over-organised monster, sold to 
‘normality,’ hypermasculinity and conformity. It should bé 
partly deorganised, so as‘ to facilitate cross criticisms among 
competing idea systems. i 

This is because if. science has a duty to critici e other systems 
of thought and cosmologies, the latter too have a duty to 
criticise Science., The idea that the scientific critique of reli- 
gions is a respectable sociology of religion, whereas.a theologi- 
cal critique of science is a reactionary ploy, is obscurantism’ of 
the worst kind, Also, one should be allowed to criticise a: 
system of knowledge not merely from the points of view of 
other systems of knowledge, but from outside all systems. 
We should be willing to defy conventional concepts of’ nor- 
mality, rationality, order and maturity. 

(10) If science-takes credit for the achievements of tcchno- 
logy, it must take responsibility for the misdeeas of technology. 
For the moment, in societies lıke India, the politics of science 
cannot be divorced from the politics of technology, though’ 
conceptually it is vital to distinguish between science and 
technology. , S 

(11) Finally, the ordinary citizen has a'right to know more’ 
a out. the politics of science, which is very ugly andis hardly. 
likely to inspire others to trust the scientists, Hence the-effort 
by the scientists and_ their PR consultants to hide the politics 
of science and vend science as an apolitical expertise: @* 


~ 
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Co-education versus Segregation. ` 


AHMAD RASHID SHERVANI 


"THREE friends were arguing. 


One said: “I think coeduca- 
tion must be banned. It has a 
very bad effect on the psychology 
of young minds. Boys and girls 


get disturbed in coeducational - 


schools. They cannot concentrate 
on their studies as they do in 
separate schools.” Another 
friend hotly contested this: “I 
think segregation has a bad 
effect psychologically. I think all 
schools should-be coeducation- 
al’. The first said: “But Johnson 
says...” The second said: “But 
Smith has held...’ So, it is -al- 
ways what “I” think or what a 
Johnson or a Smith says that 
matters. Facts matter least. 

A third tried to have the best, 
of both worlds and said: “‘I think 
coeducation has a:bad effect on 
girls but it has a good: effect on 
boys. So, girls should be sent to 


` purely girls’ schools but boys 


should go to coed schools.” - 
None of the three was a fool 


by normal standards. They were - 


all educated and, incidentally, 
connected with education. They 
ought to have known what they 
were talking about. I told the 
third: “If all girls are sent to 
purely girls schools, there will be 
no coed school to send the boys 


- to.” He fumbled: “Well, you 


see, what J mean to say is, per- 
haps you have not understood 
me clearly, actually...” No one 
ever admits that he has goofed. 
As for the other two, I asked 
one of them, who is in the educa- 
tion department of a ‘State: 
“Have you the foggiest idea 
whether. the. results of coed 
schools are better or worse than 
those of purely giils? schools? 
Have you ever collected, com- 
piled and compared the results 
of girls.and/or boys studying in 
coed schools with those .of the 
ones studying in purely girls’: or 





The author, trustee of the Shervani 
Trusts, has launched a scheme to 
improve results in over 200 Muslim 






India — UP, MP, Bihar, Rajasthan, 

Punjab, Haryana and Delhi. Collect-" 
ing and analysing results is an 
important part of the ‘scheme. 
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High Schools of seven States of North |. 


.. to what. extent., 


purely boys’ schools?” With 
many a ‘you:see’-and ‘actually’, 
‘the answer was.— No. Indian 
‘experts’ on, education- do not 
believe in finding out facts. Why 
should they when so many John- 
sons and Smiths are- there to 
quote from? .Why bother to 


` know facts. when any opinion 


can be flung across beginning 
with the inevitable ‘I think...’ 


I collect results from Muslim , 


High Schools of North India. In 
twenty-one . Muslim Higher 
Secondary: Schools of Madhya 
-Pradesh, .I find that .from- five 


purely boys’ schools 403 boys . 


appeared and 291 or 72 per cent 
passed, 13 or: just -about. 3 per 
cent, in first division in the, HS 
Board Exam, 1981.. From six 
coed schools 217 boys appeared 


and 176 or 81 per:cent passed, ` 


36 or about 17 per cent, in ‘first 
division. This tends to confirm 
what the third- of the- above- 
‘mentioned three friends had said. 


‘ Boys in coed schools tend to do 


better in studies: f 
What-about girls? From ten 
purely girls’ Muslim HS Schools 
of MP 275: girls appeared and 
186 or 68 per cent passed, 44 or 
16 per cent in first’ division. 
From six coed -schools 99 girls 
appeared, 95 passed and 22 got 
~ first division. This tends to dis- 
prove what the third friend had 


said. Girls in coed schools can . 


concentrate. ‘on’ their studies 
better than girls in purely girlsi 
schools. From this very limited 
study we find that coeducation 
benefits girls even more than it 
benefits boys. By ‘benefit’ I mean 
in studies. I have no facts to 
show that it benefits (or harms) 
them in any other. respect. 

Iam not advocating coeduca- 
tion. , This study is.infinitesimal. 
When we have conducted such 
a study in twenty-one thousand 
schools we can say- with some 


` certitude -whether boys do bet- 


- ter or :worse in coed schools, 
and how much better or worse. 
We can also say whether coedu- 
cation helps. girls to attain better 
marks in examination and, if so, 


ETE AS MRS By ae, 


We have to find out. We cat- 
not just sit quoting those John- 
sons and Smiths. Firstly, they 


‘ are outdated. Secondly, what 


applies to Cockney girls may not 
apply to Bhartiya Kanyas. What 
affects Yankee boys may not 
affect our Amars and Akbars 
(and even our Antonys) in the 
same way. We.have to find out. 
how our children do in which 
type of schools. What suits our, 
children is-more important for 
us than what does or does not 
suit Scandinavian or Latin 
American children. > Instead of 
just saying, ‘I think’ all the time, 
let us try to know the facts. 

Ten out of twenty-one Muslim 
HS Schools of MP have only 
Muslim children, so a communal 
comparison is not possible in 
these. In the other eleven schools 
we can compare the results of 
Muslim children with the others, 
whom we are calling Hindu just 
for brevity and 1 convenience. 
There may be some Christians 
and others among, them. 

From four purely boys’ schools 
207 Muslim boys appeared, 146 
passed, while 135 Hindu boys, 
appeared and 96 passed. The 
pass percentage for both -is 
exactly the. same, 71 per cent. 
Three Muslims and two Hindus 
(just about 1.5 per cent of the 
total who appeared) got first . 
division. The pass percentage 
and the proportion of first 
divisions is exactly the same 
for both. ‘Hindu-Muslim, Bhai 
Bhai’: i 

From three coed schools, 88 
Muslim boys appeared and 66 or 


75 per cent passed, while 37 


Hindu boys appeared and 30 or 
81 per cent passed. The Hindu 
boys did slightly better in. pass 
per cent. Twelve Muslims and 
five Hindus got first division, 
exactly 14 per cent of the total 
who appeared in both cases. 
From two purely giris’ schools 
21 Hindu girls appeared and 10 
or 48 per cent passed, while 45 
Muslim girls appeared and 25 or 
56 per cent passed. In the coed 
schools 22 out of 24 or 92 per 
cent Muslim girls and three out 
of three or 100 per cent Hindu 
girls passed., The sample is 
much too. small to hazard any 
opinions. 
` .We can see that those Muslim 
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children who do study do nearly 
as well as the others. The pity 
js that proportionately enough 
Muslim children do not appear 
for the HS Board Exam. Those 
that are appearing are not doing 
at all badly. In these eleven 
Muslim schools with Hindu 
children also, the overall pass 
per cent of Hindu boys is very 
slightly higher but of Hindu girls 
slightly lower than of their Mus- 
lim brothers and sisters respecti- 
‘ely. 

Out of 21 Muslim HS Schools 

of MP, one is English medium, 
six are purely Urdu medium, 
. seven are purely Hindi medium 
and only seven provide a choice 
of studying either in Hindi med- 
jum or in Urdu medium. In these 
seven schools, out of 148 Mus- 
lims who appeared for the HS 
Board Exam in Urdu medium 
113 or 74 per cefit passed and 20 
‘or 14 per cent in first division. 
Out of 140 Muslims appearing 
in Hindi medium 96 or 68 per 
cent passed and 29 or 21 per cent 
in first division. Out of 115 
Hindus 69 or 60 percent and 8 
or 7 per cent got first division. 
" In other words, the pass: per- 
centage of Muslim appearing in 
Urdu medium is higher than that 
of Muslims appearing in Hindi 
medium but the proportion of 
first divisions is higher in Hindi 
medium than in Urdu medium. 
This may be because, generally, 
in science classes even in Muslim 
HS Schools the medium -is 
Hindi. . There are more first 
divisions in science. 

It is interesting to note that 
even where they have a free 
choice nearly half of the Muslims 
opt for Hindi medium. Further, 
if seven Muslim HS Schools have 
no Urdu medium, it is only be- 
cause their managements prefer 
‘the Hindi medium and feel no 
need to provide for Urdu 
medium. In all these,20 Muslim 


HS Schools of MP taken to- > 


gether. oniy 275 Muslims ap- 
peared in Urdu medium and 517 
in Hindi medium. Most of those 
studying in Urdu medium are 
Muslim girls. An overwhelming 
majority of Muslim boys (nearly 
.. 80 per cent) are studying in Hindi 
medium even in Muslim HS 
Schools of MP. This is note- 
worthy. About 90 per cent Mus- 
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lim boys (studing in common 
schools) have to study in Hindi 
medium. They have no ‘choice. 
Only 10 per cent or so Muslim 
boys studying in Muslim schools 
have a choice but even out -of 
these, 80 per cent opt for Hindi 
medium. Hence, perhaps, even 
two per cent Muslims appearing 
for HS in MP are not doing so 
in Urdu medium. 

The overall results of the 
twenty-one Mislim HS Schools 
of MP (75 per cent pass and 12 
per cent first division) are also 
not at all bad. On the whole 
these schools are doing a fine 
job. As. can be seen, a large 
number of Hindu students are 
also studying in! these Muslim 
schools and are doing quite well. 

Some of these schools, how- 
ever, need urgent.attention. We 
must realise that India cannot 
afford to leave ‚the Muslims be- 
hind in education. If it does (as 
it has been doing so far) the 
‘Muslims will fall easy prey to 
reactionary, separatist tendencies 


ve 


clims may be more useful 
India, to the Hindus. 


_ States. 


and remain trapped by retro- 
gade, mischievous leaders. Illite- 


‘rate Muslims will clog the wheel 


of India’s progress. Backward 
Muslims will pull India back- 
wards. And, worse. still, they 
will multiply faster. . l 

It is therefore, in India’s inter- 
est to bring its Muslims forward 
ia education so that Indian Mus- 
to 
Muslims 
are lagging behind in education 
and, of course, they are to blame 
for it. But equally to blame for 
it are the Education Ministers, 
the Directors of Education and 
the other officials of the educa- 
tion departments of the various 
Is it not the duty of 
those managing education in our 


- States to ensure that all sections 


of society move forward educa-: 
tionally ? Were all the promises 
of special attention to the pro- 
gress of minorities, Harijans and 
‘weaker sections of society’ just 
election stunts ? Just vote-catch- 
ing lies ?0 
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Recalling Our Freedom Struggle—I 


HIREN MUKERJEE, —” ' 


' mind by dispassionate diligence with checked and 


.counter-checked information but with the tincture 
‘ also of the rightful historical imagination. As Chris- 


“Tass, Latin or any other kind, are often trite, 
but they are also often apt,like the one coming topher Hill said somewhere, “he is likely to write 
to mind as these lines are being written: Arduum better history'if he thinks it matters”, if he can use 
res gesta scriberere (To write history is difficult):. his sources of course: but be at the same time scep- 
‘History of the not very distant past, history, espe: tical of them, if he can ledrn to live imaginatively 
cially, with positive contemporary implications, is and. almost participate in the society or the move- 
an even-more complicated task. In a certain very. -ment about which he writes. Pa f : 
significant sense, as Benedetto Croce had said, all -_ One cannot with good conscience write a merely 
history is contemporary history, the present being partisan históry. But there can be no absolute 
the point of reference for writing about the: past... objectiveness in either science in general or in 
Not Thucydides alone but many others also. have history in particular. Nobody in life is above the 


' written unapologetically about their own times. If .battle,.au dessus de la melee, nor does one need to 


history has a real relevance it is because it can, in ‘try to be in pursuit of a pseudo-academic neutrality 
worthy hands, deepen our awareness of the process’’ about everything. One aims. at least at some 
by which society, whether long ago or at present, integral quality’ in the results of research and one 
sets questions that, willy-nilly, have to be answered. learn, if one is serious, that even the treatment of a 

There is no denying that history, as we know it,- specific subject calls at the same time for a certain 
‘is still in large part an uncertain discipline, the universality of approach., Thus, history requires to 
survival of evidence being often quite haphazard and. be written over and over again, ,a ‘recurrent task 
almost always inadequate — pace the earlier reli- whose definitive shape is elusive, but in its perfor- 
ance, not yet entirely given up, on self-selected, self- ‘mance tinged necessarily with a certain, subjective 
justifying records of ci-devant ruling classes '— but ‘element which neither Mommsen nor Meinecke, to 
it can redeem itself (as there are shining instances) mame to: great German historians, could deny in 
where the historian, who is above all a questioner, their life and work. No. historian of; .say, the 
ready to doubt past assumptions as well as hisown French Revolution, in spite .of the efflux of time 


-in a task 


prejudices and predilections, projects himself into 
the period of his study and, using the quality not 
only of his mind but also of his sympathies, succeeds 

which has a clear imaginative tincture 
about it. ’ oa 


` This may sound like treason to many in India,’ 


- where the ways of scholarship, it is a pity- to have 


to admit, too often ‘trail decades behind those of 


` its advanced contingents. Even among our top his- 
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torians, there is still a-widespread tendency to follow. 
the great Leopold von Ranke who, in 1830, spoke: 
of the historian’s task as “simply to show how -it 
really was” (“wie es eigentlich geweson’’), to stick 
only to ‘‘the hard core of facts” as contrasted with 
“the surrounding pulp of disputable interpretation” 
— this latter being the doubtless sage advice of the. 
late Sir George: Clark (for a while my much-esteem- 
ed ‘supervisor’ in Oxford), which evoked from 
EH. Carr, author of perhaps the finest historical 
study anywhere. of the Bolshevik Revolution, the. 
delicious comment that the pulpy part of the fruit 
is more rewarding than the hard core, that in any 
case/the, historian has necessarily to be selective 
about his facts and that in the words of a Piran- 
dello character a fact is a sack which will not, stand 
up till you have-put something in it! With all respect 
to rigidly factual scholarship and well aware of the! 
value of minutely specialised monographs, perhaps 
Action’s:-lament about requirements, pressing on a 
historian, that “‘threaten to turn him from a man of 


_letters into the compiler of an encyclopaedia” may 


be recalled as a warning. : 

- Matthew Arnold’s concept of “emotion recollected 
in tranquility” cannot be alien to.the historian. who 
— if his work is to be, worthwhile — stocks his 
\ 


since 1789, or of the Russian Revolution, nearer 
our day but calling compulsively for historical 
contemplation, could stay spirtually, aloof, so to 
speak, from, stormy. human issue churned out ofa 
turbulent ocean of events. 
` It may bethat a peculiarly self-enclosed anti- 
quarian curiosity rather than a deep personal concern 
for the theme can produce passable work, but more 
likely than not, it will be what someone called 
“bloodless history”. Worse, not having a clear 
focus and being, inevitably in our conditions, shot 
through with metaphysical and moral assumptions 
all the more insidious because ‘they are artfully 
concealed or ` unwittingly held, it will fail the 
criteria of being knowledge that is power to the 
.sinews of that endlessly evolving species, man. To 
say this is by no means‘to provide a licence for 
merely motivated history but to clear, to the extent 
one can, the perspectives of the historian’s travail. 
The point will bear-repetition that no easy and 
ready-made recipes can be offered in aid of truly 
' estimable - history-writing. How one  coaxes 
‘favours from Clio is one’s own business! Even the 
_-cognoscenti should beware, for in France “where”, 
~as someone said, “Marxism often passes as the 
lingua franca of enlightened, discourse”, . the 
convolutions, for example, of Jean Elleinstein over 
the history of the USSR’ bespeak, though perhaps 
the good scholar does not realise it, a kind of 
bumble and bustle that bodes ill for understanding. 
Only by ‘professing an ideology, one does not 
fortify oneself with the Open Sesame into the realms 
of gold to which knowledge beckons. 


Ir will be. churlish to- deny_ the valuable work of. 


> 
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diverse scholars on the history of India’s strugg'e 
for freedom. Such remarkable labourers in the- 
vineyard, as Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, his long 
life a monument of unresting industry, and Tara 
- Chand, lucky with aid abounding ‘from ‘the state 
and from a picked corps of researchers, have. been, 
on the whole, worthy of their hire. Others could 
be named, but there is no need... Much ground 
has been covered'and from varying angles, -parti- 
culafly by foreign scholars; often with -mixed 
motivations but equipped in some- cases with.an 
apparatus of inquiry that one wishes. could -’be 
matched indigenously. A brilliant Indian expatriate, 
still perhaps at Cambridge University, Anil. Seal 
(whose progenitor, Brajendranath Seal,.was an 
encyclopaedic scholar, a legend in -his lfe timè) 
appears to have pioneered new ways of study, 
allegedly patterned on LB. Namier’s, involving 
some healthy debunking and also, ‘one fears, an 
unhealthy mess-up of ‘facts’ as such, without a 
sensitive effort, impossible perhaps for eager exiles 
from their own land, to discover, to the extent 
possible, the ‘truth’ behind the facts. The facilities 
now available in independent India, ‘though: still _ 
paltry but generous in- comparison with what was, 
the case in colonial times, have assisted more or 
less learned studies of a sprawling theme which 
demands more conscious and thought-out .effort 
than has yet been given. This.is-a rather damping 
thought but it. obtrudes- itself. i RS 
There are, inevitably,» in : au country -like India, 
with her immense backlog. of history, paradoxes and 
ambiguities in her “‘strugglé for freedom” (in as 
much’ as one can correctly-use:thepbrase):-A foreiga 
scholar once spoke of the. period from:1880.to.' 1947 
as being “rich -in ironysand instruction” — a fair 
enough ‘summing up, a-little coldly „remote but 
suggestive, which ‘should evoke, especially; our own 
Indian effort to un-layer.an‘often pernicious plaster- 
cast set heavily, if-also very cunningly, by. British 
imperialism. . There has to-be,:in.relation to a:very 
large and-variegated:and unequally revealing theme, 
an earnest: attempt vat. <clarifying. our: concepts, 
identifying*its: separate ‘but: essentially. interwoven 
aspects, comprehending «the role of.classes and of 
trends and- tendencies that,:.gripping the - people; 
could turn into something like: a -material force, 
analysing: the-process which took time and toil to 
evolve: and: in. the, peculiar predicament of ‘British 
Iùdia’ produced ‘a ‘national ‘movement’. One 
might add to the phrase ‘of sorts’ perhaps, but it is 
a:phenomenon which, even'if studied without pride ` 
and prejudice «(which is difficult for those to whom 
this India is: our motherland), should -help -evoke- 
the spirit and its follow-up in action which will :be a- 
true complement of that’ ‘struggle’, apart from being 
an-essential-intellectual quest. 
`. To try, in“philosophy, “to” transcend. one’s age, 
is like trying’, said Hegel once, ‘‘to. jump: over 
Rhodes”. -One is ‘tied, - in: powerful -ways, to one’s 
contemporary human -préedicament, ‘to. what -the 
„Germans call the »:Sittlichkeit of one’s: times. 
Searching thus for the beginnings ofithe stir in India 
against British rule (a rule irrefutably alien, which 
Indo‘Muslim ‘governance’ never «was);tthere should 
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not be the wish-fulfilling discovery of an. Indian 
national struggle in days when, even in certain parts 
of the West, pursuant to concrete and crucial 
Socio-economic changes, the bourgeoisie and con- 
comitant national movements had emerged but had 
hardly matured. There should not also be a kind 
of superior contempt for 'what might broadly be 
called pre- and proto nationalist . phenomena, 
popular, xenophobist manifestations, resistance to 
unwanted and also largely unwanted changes 
brought in by foreign hands, examples indeed of a 
newly growing feeling for one’s land and one’s 
people thus imperilled — all this laying the founda- 
tions of what was to come later. Perhaps the 
rhetoric will be forgiven as one thinks of. the century 
between Plassey (1757) and the Great.Revolt (1857) 
as. “the magnificent prolegomena of. our national 
struggle”. o: : 
Some good work has been done .after India’s 
independence for unravelling the roots-,of our 
freedom struggle in different regions. Sponsored 
$ the task, by.no means 
complete and now for some reason discarded, _ 
suffered from typical constraints and polemic, 
sometimes even provincial, exaggerations, Whether 
it will continue (and with better results) is not 
known. Meanwhile, one should not merely salute 
but study the work of, say, Tipu Sultan..who had. 
sought an anti-British alliance. with Napoleon I, 
corresponded with the Ottomans.and with the Amir 


of Afghanistan, set up. friendly relations. with, the 
‘Imam of Muscat, and of coursé pursued at home a 


wise policy of tolerance for all religions. — by.no 
means qualifying thus to.be a ‘nationalist’ exemplar 
but, in the limited ways possible in his time, a fine 
fore-runner in our fight .for freedom. One: should 
not also (as is the rather facile vogue these days) 
dismiss Rammohun Roy, long described with our 
flair for fiamboyance as ‘Father of Modern India’’, 
as -no more than .a sedate, if sometimes almost 


, sublime, social reformer, memorable no doubt but 


irrelevant basically to the.real problems of his time 
and of ours. Let us rather avoid swift and 


„mechanical switches of opinion about men and 


events, and in the case of one like Rammohun Roy 
pursue such hints as came from the sober and ` 
truth loving Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of the 
once-celebrated Modern Review. in 1916>- about 
certain letters in Persian where Rammohun had 
proffered ‘a scheme centred round the titular Em- 
peror of Delhi for the overthrow of British rule. 
Rammohun’s -French friend, Victor Jacquemont, 


~had the impression (which, in view of the former’s 


idea about the British impact as a catalyst, might 
well be correct) that Rammohun expected India 
after some time (forty to fifty years was the time he . 
is reported to have set in talks with one Sandford 
Arnot) would be free but preferably as a friendly 
country, if Britain acted wisely... One of our finest 


„young historians, Sumit Sarkar, has reminded us 


that “‘colonial subjection often puts -blinkers on, 
aud distorts the greatest of minds”. This, indeed, 
‘has happened in the case not: only of Rammohun 
Roy -but:-even, much later, of Mahatma Gandhi — 
but let us remember Goethe’s warning that when~ 
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the times are “shabby” and life is “tame and weak” 
{which it was during most of the Indo-British 
` period), “the strength to be true and to show 
himself as he is’ becomes nearly impossible even 
for great individuals.’ Besides, the time for true 
agents of history, the. masses of the people, to. be 
consciously and or 


long while to wait. 


‘IN late 1946 this writer brought out a volume India 
Struggles for Freedom, which, though based almost 
entirely on secondary sources, was generously 
received even by exacting scholars almost as much. 
as by the general reader. Now unavailable, after 
two reprints, it had sought to draw , attention to the 


ganisedly on the move had still-a. 


fact, basic to a real grasp of the theme, `that - 


between 1757 and 1857 there never was.a time when 
our people, somewhere or other in India, were 
not fighting crudely but stubbornly to cling to free- 
‘dom from the cunning, yet body-and-soul-crushing 
‘clutches of the foreign intruder. This thought had 


occurred, of course, to others, and some important- 


work has followed, but much more remains to be 
done. If Sir Thomas Munro could say in 1814: 
“Our situation in India has always been 
precarious... We might now be swept away in a 
single whirlwind. We are without root”, if the 
same, acknowledgedly perceptive observer could 
discover in 1820 that it was impossible even by 
“identifying the interests of the upper classes with 
our own” to “continue to attach the native popula- 


tion to our government”, it should appear incum- . 
Pp 


bent on us to find out how; in spite of a certain 
Western dazzle dazing the “upper ten”,.our people, 
through action and not just through mental 
attitudes, formed the foundation on which freedom’s 
fight could be run. This finding out, involving some 
research at depth, howsoever difficult, and also, 
importantly, more serious cogitation than usually 
' given to research tasks, remains a still largely 
unfulfilled effort. . : f 

It seems strange, but even R. Palme Dutt’s near- 
classic India Today (First edition, London, 1939: 
Bombay, 1947) has come to be pooh-poohed not 
only \by. superior scholastics but by those who 
should know better, and little concern or even 
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curiosity ‘has been aroused, for example, over his ` 


revelation, by reference to Sir William Wedderburn 
in particular, of Alan Octavian Hume’s analysis, 
on Official orders, of enormous masses of secret 
service reports documenting the fact of wide and 
deep discontent in all corners of India, almost 
shaking the reputed Anglo-Saxon phlegm and giving 
rise to the chain of events that made Hume himself 
“father” the Indian National Congress as a kind of 
political sop and an insurance against danger to the 
state. These Hume papers of whatever they might, 
be called, indubitably voluminous, could not have 
vanished from our archives but few scholars care— 
even M.N: Das writes a multi-volume history ‘of the 
Congress without a mention of what is prominently 
pointed out by Wedderburn, himself to preside over 
a session of the Congress. . ; 

That the seventies and 
century were a period of -massive disquiet comes 
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eighties of the nineteenth | 


‘out from many studies, but somehow significant 


aspects are ignored or just overlooked. A modest 
Bengali scholar, unbeknown to academic heavy- 
weights, Chinmohan Sehanavis, - discovered that 
in 1872 the- executive committee of the First 
International (founded by Marx and. Engels) had 
received a request from ' Calcutta: for affiliation to 
the International Workingmen’s Association. The 
identity of the. applicant, however, cannot be 
ascertained without the kind of effort that only 
prestigious scholarship can make. Till perhaps 
some foreign curiosity deigns to be focussed on this 
theme, one has perforce to wait. The rich-lessons, 
not just for the record but for national -understand- 
ing, of the period between 1857-59 and 1880-85 thus 
remain largely hidden. Meanwhile, one ‘has to ba 
content with delicious tit-bits about the ‘Bengali 
babu being fobbed. off, even by the good Lord 
Ripon, with the right “to discuss his own . schools 
and his own drains”, and scholarship, especially 
Indian-expatriate and foreign, titillates with tilts at 
the Indians’ proclivity for turgid oratory “alterna- 
tely denouncing and blessing their foreign masters”. 
There is little respect for the basic theme and less 
effort to comprehend a complicated scene that was 
unfolding painfully no doubt but not without posi- 
tive elements that a- more perceptive scholarship 
should reveal and evaluate, sternly if necessary but 
with understanding. - ` 
While recently some of our ‘freedom fighter’ (the 
appellation often conspicuously worn with pardon- 
able pride) have takèn the commendable initiative 
of trying to document the- story of ‘revolutionary 
terrorism’, this requires to be screened and supple- 
mented by more careful scholarship so that the 
facts are reviewed without certain unavoidable 
exaggerations in judgment and also the ‘slackness 
that might affect amateur research. In Maharashtra, 
Bengal, Punjab and elsewhere, it was the terrorists 
who gave India back the pride we were begining 
under subjection to lose in our manhood. There was 
a great deal more to the movement than a desperate © 
gamble by death-defying individuals. From the late 
nineties of the last century till, broadly, the nineteen- 


‘thirties when the Chittagong armoury was raided 


and the gallows put out the flame that was the life 
of Bhagat Singh, one finds strewn events, emerging 
out of our past and beckoning towards the future; 
that have a grandeur that history-writing should be 
able to catch. There is reason for unhappiness ‘that, 
in our inhibited context of life, such tasks are 
avoided or. haphazardly undertaken. ` 
It might appear presumptuous, but one might . 
humbly suggest that the theme of foreign assistance 
sought by some of our freedom-fighters perhaps 
deserves some priority from our scholars. There is 
nothing either, unnatural or ‘unworthy about the 
idea. In the struggle for Italian unification, Cavour 
had no compunction in getting the aid of France’s 
Napoleon III who gave it at a price which hurt Italy 
and showed up ‘Napoleon the Little’s? pettiness. 
Examples galore can be quoted from the annals of 
the last one,hundred and fifty years and more, and 
from different continents, about national movements 
securing help, not just’sympathy, from abroad. Our 
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own Mahendra Pratap, Barkatullah, Obeidullah 
Sindhi, Virendranath Chattopadhyay, Bhupendra- 
nath Datta operated from foreign lands for Indian 
freedom, Such luminous figures as Madame Cama, 
Shyamaji Krishna Varma, Hardyal, - 
‘Ghadr’ group which it will be invidious. to name 
individually, Savarkar and Parmanand, M.N. - Roy, 
Abani Mukerjee et al, worked in their own fashion, 
by. no means always impeccably, displaying even in 
heroic endeavour the clay feet of even the best of 
men, but memorably, in rare instances also radi- 
antly. “The contribution of such people, not ‘alone 


but in unison with larger impersonal: forces, ‘Temains 


‘to be assessed. ` 
The role of ‘Netaji’, Subhas Chandra Bose’s Indian 
. National Army’, though often but not perceptively 
sought to be expounded, réquires'deep and - diligent 
. study, just as the chain of events, 
Tole was juxtaposed, the apex of it all being the 
‘Royal Indian Navy’ mutiny in Bombay (February 
1946), calls for thoughtful analysis. Even so, the 
INA phenomenon is known and prized, while little, 
if any, thought is given to a striking event -like the 
one led by Jatin Mukerjee (“the finest man” he had 
met, as M.N. Roy wrote in his’ memoirs), noted 


with fear and admiration in the Sedition Committee. 


‘Rowlatt) Report of 1918 —‘the so-called ‘“Indo- 
German conspiracy” of 1916, which, fizzled out’ on 
account of non-arrival of German’ arms at three 
points in Orissa and South Bengal, as Jatin and his 


h 


the grand - 


with which that . 


inrita fought armed. police near Baleshwar, to 
be martyred for ever in his people’s minds. 

It has to be remembered that during World War L 
when armaments in British India were fairly 
crude, when tanks and aircraft were rarities, when 
the appearance. of a German submarine “Emden” 
in the Bay of Bengal could empty the city of - 
Madras, the plan of Jatin Mukerjee and his com- 


_Tades for an attack. on Fort William in Calcutta, 


breach of the railway linking Calcutta with ‘Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras, seizure of Government out- 
posts in Bengal and Orissa. with: arms alfeady col-~ 
lected and augmented by German reinforcement, the ° 
plan for upsetting the already stricken apple-cart of- 
the British empire in India was very far, indeed, 
from a. romantic-revolutionary ‘pipe-dream. Some- 
what like the happenings over the ‘Komagata Maru’ 
(1917) in Bengal and Punjab, but perhaps mote per-` 
missibly, Jatin Mukerjee’s abortive but still inspir- 
ing sortie deserves not just sentimental salutation 
but serious study and a \comparison, by no means” 
banal, between it and the INA position in the very ` 
changed circumstances of World War IÍ; ‘Netaji’ 
Subhas, at any rate, would have welcomed this link, 
“that history should revive, with Jatin’ S revolutionary j 
Odyssey. C ; 

(This is the first part of the introductory essay in a Prd 
ing book by the author to be brought out by Light and Life 


` (To be Continued) 
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Left. Alternative: Question of Direction . # sae S 


KIRPA SHANKAR i 


oe Ny è . 
Tse is much dissatisfaction with the path pursued | 


in India to. tackle its manifold problems. Not 
only- has growth been slow and halting but it has 
benefited mostly the well-to-do, classes while the 
bulk. of. the population continues to wallow in 


. poverty and degradation. The productive assets are’ 


owned by a few at the top; hence the gains of deve- 
lopment are bound fo accrue to them in .a dispro- 
portionate manner. It has been officially ; estimated 
that the assets of the top one per cent, of households 
- are more than the assets of the bottom 60 per cent 
of households, and there is evidence that this dis- 
parity has further increased. - 


Things would have been ‘different if the richer 


sections had utilised theit surplus in making pro- 
' ductive investments on their own or the Government 
had mobilised the same for improving the produc- 
tive base of the economy. But neither of .these . 
happened on a scale-that could change the situation. 
The rich in India are in no way interested in 
modernisation of the country. They are out for 


gross consumerism and are interested in getting rich 
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by easy aid ‘Ghestionable means, They are, by, and ; 
large, prone to utilise their surplus: in, acquiring. 
real estate and/or in speculative activities where . 
profit margins are large rather than in productive 

enterprises where the returns may not be so high. . 

As the.rich in India have, by and large, failed, to 
do what their counterparts have done ‘in the deve- 
loped countries, the Government could, in the 
circumstances, take upon itself the task of ‘ transfor- 
mation of the country and its economy by acquiring 
their surplus and putting it to productive uses. But 
the Government has not done so because, in the 
ultimate analysis, it is the richer classes who control 
the Government despite adult franchise and ‘parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

It does not mean that the Government has not at- 
all taxed the'rich or that the rich have made no 
productive investments. The’ Government has mobi- 
lised resources but the burden on this score has 
largely fallen ‘on*the relatively poorer sections. At 
present direct taxes whose incidence falls on’ the 
_Yicher classes account for only 20 per cent of 
Government revenues. But what has been more 
disconcerting is the fact that a large part of Govern- 

.mént spending goes to finance non-productive acti- 


_ vities, with the result that despite the fact that. 


Government spending amounts to nealy one-third’ 
of the national i income, it does not succeed i In raising 
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: developme! 
budgetary outlay of the Central and State Gov 
















cent in that year at constant 1970- 
type of spending only adds to inflationary pressure 
whose beneficiaries again happen to be: traders and 
= speculators. ; 
= Thus two conditions are imperative if better 
performance is to be achieved. Firstly, the surplus 
of the rich and not-so-rich classes should be drastic- 
__ ally mobilised by the Government to ‘augment the 
investible resources, If the enormity of the problem 
_ = < of poverty and unemployment is taken into con- 
sideration, one can realise the necessity of conserv- 

_ ing every paisa for such investment. It should be 
2 remembered that despite all efforts at planned 
_ development during the last 30 years, half of the 

country’s population is below the poverty line and 
` the number of such persons is increasing by 50 lakhs 
annually. The number of the under-employed runs 
Into crores and the number of unemployed persons 
~ registered in the Employment Exchanges is 162 lakhs 
and is increasing by 20 lakhs annually. Hardly 8 

< per cent of those who get registered with Employ- 

ment Exchanges succeed in getting jobs. Although 

_ ©... the annual increase in labour force is of the order 

_... of 70 lakhs, the annual increase in employment in 
the organised sector is only one-tenth of it. 

“oot One thing is clear. Unless the quantum of invest- 
-== ments is raised manyfold by curtailing the con- 
~~ sumption of the richer classes and curtailing non- 

. development expenditure in a very drastic manner, 

the stagnation and poor performance referred to 
above cannot be changed. As the poor in India are 

_ poor because assets are highly concentrated, a 
policy of distribution of assets and institutional 

© eredits in favour of the poorer sections should be 

“simultaneously pursued. Extension of public sector 
in the sphere of production and distribution will 
likewise enable the Government to acquire control 
over greater investible resources, which is a neces- 

«sary condition for stepping up the growth rate. 

¿io Anew dimension has been added to the building 
of a national and Left alternative. In West 

_ Bengal, Kerala and Tripura, for example, already a 
_ Left Front or a Left and Democratic Front is in 
power. The parties which constitute these fronts 
~- will no more be judged by what they profess 
_ but by their actions. It is not. denied that these 
States have very little power and they have to work 
under a Constitution which has imposed great 
limitations on them and it is not possible for such 
Governments to make radical structural changes of 
_. their own. Despite these limitations, the Left and 
_ democratic parties which are in power in these 
_ States have to show by their actions that they are 

ruthless in cutting down wasteful, non-productive 

_ expenditure, will tax the consumption of the rich 
_.- and take steps to redistribute assets in favour of the 
poor in so far as it is in their power to do so, and 
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ments was of the order of over Rs. 20,000 crores, 
yet the gross national product declined by 4.5 per. 
71 prices. Such. 


further extend the public sector in the spheres of- 


; iey 
become a catalyst for progressive forces: 
__ The Left parties which constitute the hub of 
Governments should look into their performa 
and ponder whether what they have done was 
that could have been done. 































the past; nor is th 
the lower levels. 

But this does not mean that these. Governments » 
do not have important achievements to their credit 
or that they are no better than Governments in 
Congress-ruled States. Although their record ‘is’ 
superior, yet the line of demarcation is rather thin. 

And now it appears that such Governments, 
particularly in West Bengal, dread nothing more 
than being toppled. If in the process of implement- 
ing their programmes these Governments are tøp-` 
pled by a Centre which, according to their own 
analysis, is ruled by monopoly capital and big 
landlords and which is averse to any radical restruc- 
turing, it should not be surprising and such Govern- 
ments should be prepared for it. 

Instead of being obsessed with the fear of being 
toppled, it will be better if such Governments em- 
bark upon programmes which will open. more 
employment opportunities to the. poorer sections. 
This can be done only if the Government is prepar- 
ed to generate resources on its own. Relief provided ` 
by way of unemployment allowance. will prove 
counter-productive in the long run as it offers no 
solution to the problem of unemployment. l 

While forging an alternative front all sectarianism 
has to be eschewed “while consistently adhering to 
the programme. It should be a broad front but all 
the same its goals should be clearly set. Surely the 
Left Front cannot end up upholding the Establish- 
ment and by offering only certain allowances and 
pensions. () a: : 
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Under the inspiring leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi, our 

beloved Prime Minister, the nation and the State are on a con- 
tinuous march. Andhra Pradesh State is forging ahead with 
imaginative and innovative schemes under the people’s leader Sri 

T. Anjiah, Chief Minister and the State has recorded significant 
land marks and is on the road to greater economic prosperity. 


A progressive State with a prosperous future, the State has 
been fulfilling the cherished goals and aspirations of the people. 


Democracy in action String of incentives 

at grass root level to farmers 

For the first time in the history A string of incentives to farm- 
of the State, the weaker sections ing class through crop insurance, 
have been given due represent- support price subsidies, pension 
ation in Panchayatraj bodiesand scheme to farm labourers aged 
the State witnessed a mini above 65 years, exemption of 
general election in the conduct land revenue to farmers owning 


of elections to Gram Panchayats, land upto 5 acres of wet or 10 
Panchayat Samithis and Zilla acres of dry land provides them 


z e a EA . Parishads. Incentive to 6260 better vistas of hope and pro- 
E ‘ 2 Gram Panchayats and 12 a sperity. 

; . . chayat Samithis were provid 
Ki Smt, Indir a Gandhi in the shape of cash grants for 

4 Prime Minister unanimous elections. 


Inspired leadership 


4 
K, Power—Key to Huts insurance 
a Progress scheme 
X . Massive electrification schemes A unique scheme is on the anvil 
x of rural areas paved way for to provide insurance benefit to 
progress with over 90 per cent hut dwellers against fire and 
, villages scheduled to be other hazards. 
sa ear ap A more ior. oy 
X and 2. pumpsets will be : 
> energised. Power tariff for Drinking water 


agriculturists is also levied on a everywhere 
flat rate basis, depending on 


| horse power. The State, as a A master plan has been drawn 
whole enjoys full power supply up for providing drinking water 
aiding total growth and wells to cover almost all the 


development. villages of the State. 
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Job for millions 


Rural employment programmes 
are providing fruitful employ- 
ment opportunities to rural 
youth. 


Weaker sections 


housing 


Four lakh houses for weaker 
sections have been planned 
besides setting out a target of 
alround development of Girijans. 


Gandhian thought 
takes firm shape 
Translating Gandhian thought 


25 Point Programme 


In the implementation of the 20 economic programme of Prime 
Minister and the 5 point programme of Sanjay Gandhi, the State 
provided a “New Deal” and a new era in the process of growth 


and development. 
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and concepts into reality, the 
State launched upon several 
schemes of rural development. 


Breakthrough on 
industrial front 


Industrial growth and , techno- 
logical development recorded 
rapid strides. 4000 new small 
scale industrial units are i 
planned during the current year 
and a special cell has been set 
up to revive the sick industries. 
A record output of over one 
million tonnes of coal in July 
by the Singareni Collieries acts 


"as booster for further industrial 


growth. 
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Sri T. Anjiah 
_ Chief Minister 


and innovative | 
schemes 


take ANDHRA PRADESH 
on the road to greater 
economic prosperity 


DIRECTOR, INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS, ANDHRA PRADESH 
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first the murderer-to-be came 
directly to the SO, complete 
with the plan of murder and the 
bribe (Rs 5,000). Naturally the 
SO lost his temper and drove him 
off: was this the way to offer a 
bribe? After about a week the 
murderer-to-be came again, this 
time with a pandit who was close 
to the SO. The bargain was 
settled for Rs 5,000. But when 
the murderer-to-be became a 
murderer, he was locked up and 
given a thrashing. The murderer 
wanted to live, the SO to 
acquire wealth. Therefore, a 
second deal was struck for an 
extra Rs 5,000: there would be no 
FIR against the murderer. But 
the SO wouldn’t risk his job, 
and sure enough there was an 
FIR. Hence another Rs 5,000 
for ensuring loopholes and con- 
tradictions in the FIR and reveal- 
ing them. This proved to be the 
final deal and the murderer. was 
acquitted. 

_ All this was narrated by the 
SO, who was in uniform and 
in a public bus, without the 


slightest shame or fear, but with 


pride — in the same manner 
perhaps that cricketer Sandeep 
Patil might tell an intimate 
gathering of friends and admirers 
of the thrashing he gave Lille in 
Adelaide earlier this year. 

I went home very depressed, 
wondering whether the wicked 
murderer was not more honour- 
able than the SO. 

So much for the police. 

Lawyers are supposed to assist 
the court in arriving at the truth 
and doing justice. That, in fact, 
is the very last thing, they 
generally do. They invent lies, 
distort facts, and submerge the 
truth in an ocean of falsehood 
and irrelevancy. A judge in the 
lower court, in the doubtful event 
of his being entirely honest, 
would have to be superhuman to 
always extract the truth from 
the confusion-game lawyers play. 

There is also a tendency among 
lawyers to turn into touts who 
merely get various petty jobs 
done for their clients, or 
“arrange” decisions. 

And then, there are lawyers 
who participate in the planning 


OEA E 
of crime by providing 
advice” to criminals intending to 
commit murder or dacoity. They 
give instruction to the murderer 
or dacoit on how best to create 
an alibi and make his ultimate 
conviction impossible. The Bar 
Associations at the district and, 
I suspect, even at the High Court 
level are almost wholly selfish, 
sectarian, noisy and irresponsible. 
Do they have any social con- 
science? 

Because of an understandable 
desire to project the judiciary as 
upright and dignified, it is not 
fashionable to admit the truth 
about it. But the fact is that 
honesty is not the strong point 
or notable virtue of the lower 
judiciary, and not seldom does 
it happen that criminals are able 
to “‘ntanage”’ judgements. Even 
at the High Court Jevel there are 
persistent rumours of irregulari- 
ties. These ‘“‘judicial’ realities 
exist in the context of a legal 
system that is essentially so 
protracted, procedural and dila- 
tory. as to border on the absurd. 
Leading lawyers themselves some- 
times privately declare that liti- 
gation is for fool: and that our 
“courts of justice’ are in fact 
courts of injustice 

It may be imagined that these 
disturbing trends would at least 
stir the local press to seek repea- 
ted exposure and positive 
correction. But small-paper jour- 
nalism is itself a terribly dishonest 
activity. A little “money, and 
one can get almost anything 
published. Many local journa- 
lists are no better than touts or 
subtle blackmailers. There is 
hardly any place for “fancy” 
notions of social responsibility. It 
is each man for himself, the devil 
takes the hindmost. 

As if this were not enough, 
these traits are being rapidly 
absorbed by a new generation 
of students and children. A son 
of the person in whose house I 
have rented a room in Atarra 
once revealed a staggering fact 
to me. This little boy, Chingu, 
who studies in the ninth“ class, 
told me that during the half- 
yearly exams in his Intermediate 
Coilege in Atarra there are some 
boys (of classes VIII, IX and X) 
who utilise the solemn occasion 
for an altogether different per- 

` 
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sonal purpose. In the exam hall 
they would get up every now and 
then and ask for extra answer 
books, ostensibly for writing out 
their answers; and thus they 
collect 8 to 10 answer copies 
each. They then take this 
“collection” to the bazaar, sell 
it, and use the money for seeing 
cinemas and smoking bidis. The 
teachers feel unable to do any- 
thing, and far from being looked 
down upon, such boys are con- 
sidered netas and treated with 
that deference which seems to be 
the birthright of every scoundrel 
in India today. 

It is in this way that we are 
building the nation, and it is for 
this thatthe struggle for freedom 
was waged against the British! _ 
` Ishall say not a word here 
about the landless who are the 
chief, the main, and even the 
only object of my concern. That 
is a separate story altogether. 

The condition of our country 
is desperate. There is not the 
faintest stirring of new life any- 
where. The only possible hope 
lies in the poor and landless and 
in the youth. To the students, 
therefore, I would say—react, 
strive for change, never accept 
present conditions as final. For 
this only three things are really 
necessary—to feel, to act, and to 
be determined. Feel for the 
country and feel for the poor. 
Do not bother too much about 
theories. Rise above the pro- 
paganda of a sterile and hence 
feshionable Marxism and of its 
senile expositors, who have made 
a mockery of revolutionary 
thinking in our midst, and act, 
do something. Don’t merely 
study the conditions of the poor 
or the landless for the sake of a 
Ph. D. thesis. Better starve than 
indulge in this shameful vice of 
paper radicalism. 

India’s problems are not 
technically insoluble. The pro- 
blem of change is in the last 
resort the problem of having 
men determined to work for the 
creation of conditions in which 
change will become inevitable. 
There are talkers and there are 
writers, and there are radical 
talkers and radical writers. 

But in this nation of eunuchs, 
where are the men? That is the 
problems. O 
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Pace of Expenditure on. 
Delhi s Plan Schemes- 
Highest for 
~ April-August Period | 


Let. T hese Tell- Tale Figures Speake 


| 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81. ` 1981-82 


oe ARa N poi ; : 
(in crores of Rs) . ` 107.35 108.00 - ~- 12068 164.00" 
Expenditure till -> ` es l E 
August, 31- D. 98 ` 22.25 a SOTA ER, 57.48 


- - Percentage of Š KLAS 
- Expenditure ee 18. 61- - 20.60. 30.42 : 35.04 


-% The entire ‘approved outlay of Rs..120. 68 crores for 1980-81 was — 
‘utilised; not a, pie was surrendered. Steps have been taken:to ensure - 
that the whole of the allocated amount ol Rs. 164 crores is. fully 
‘utilised this year also. ` 


% Besides a large number of ongoing schemes, most of 287 new schemes 
included. in the current’ annual plan are already under implementation. 


` x Works worth Rs. 2 ‘crores have already been sanctioned by D. D. A. 
for bringing about environmental improvement in slum areas. 


* The Administration is devoting special attention towards the schemes 
meant for the welfare. of Scheduled Castes/Tribes/Backward classes. 


aa Rs. 6.58 crores -already- spent by. D: D.A. for: Housing. and Urban 
Development ` etc. out. p! Rs: 14.02 crores, the ‘current year’s - 
provision. r A 
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INDIRA, GANDHI 





Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s two. ETTE before the 


Global Trends and Prosbects 


ye 


Commonwealth. Summit at 


Melbourne last week — one. at the inaugural session and another at. the executive session — has 
béen widely noted in the World Media. At the closéd-door Executive Session on October 1, 1981, 


Indira Gandhi-presented India’s assessment of the world situation. 


_ This speech is worth noting 


as'an authentic ic poini of reference and is therefore pubisied here.. — Editor , 


JN the two’ years since ihe’ `T usakā Commonwealth rX 
this spirit of confrontation should: not obscure a 


Conference, the world has become harsher. The 


patient efforts of the last few years to promote 5 


detente and reduce tensions among the Big Powers 
have been overtaken by policies of confrontation, 
containment and réarmament. 
- profound disquiet because, they ‘have come closé .to 
us and if these trends are not reversed in time, our 


expectations of development and of a better life for ` 
What is at. 


the underprivileged will turn to ashes. 
stake is the survival of humanity. 
The current phase of the Cold War is reminiscent 
of the brinkmanship ` of the early post-war years. 
But it is far more, dangerous, since the nuclear- 


weapon ` powers of today (éspecially: the Super ` 


Powers) have a vastly greater capacity for global 
annihilation than in the fifties. Any war involving 
the two of them directly, could wipe out the ' whole 
of mankind and many. other innocent ‘species. 


Against this nuclear Teality, theoretical arguments . 


of limited. nuclear war affront our reason; for they 
seem designed to lull people into the false hope ‘that 
- it is possible to have a nuclear war without. paying 
‘the high cost, of damage and destruction. fi 
Proliferation should ‘not be taken to mean only 
the enlargement: of the club of nuclear-weapon 
powers which has open and. clandestine members. 
The ‘relentless vertical escalation of stockpiles is 
even more menacing. Points of friction and crisis 
are being multiplied. To us in India adding: to 
military might ‘does not increase security, rather it 
heightens the very insecurity. History shows: that 
an arms race does.not really give lasting positions 
of strength or superiority, 
for independences, how can we accept the concept 
of one or two countries retaining world primacy. or 


leadership? ' Every, exercise of coercive ‘power, is ` 


bound to invite a counter-thrust from ,the opposite 
camp. In fact, we seem to be running for the 
ladder.. 

' Some hope had been raised that the accumulation 
of armaments could be stopped. But it is clear 


that decisions have been taken on new and more ' 


sophisticated nuclear weapons. 
mes have been stepped up. 
Since I came in, I have been’ imndated with 


Missile Program- 


up at the Conference ‘the question of peace. Ii has 
been graphically pointed out that the. money spent 
on a single ICBM could irrigate.a million hectares, 
build 65,000 rural ‘dispensaries or feed 50 million 
children. Instead,. what is being done intensifies 
economic disparities. ko, 
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This is a cause for ` 


Having fought so, hard - 


- and industrial goods, 
developing countries are taunted when their econo- 
letters and messages asking me that I should bring 


However for all its ominousness, the revival of 
significant, development. There are nations, there 
are statesmen and thinkers in many countries, ‘who 
have deep. misgivings about over-reliance on mili- 
tarism and about the postulates of sustaining their 
economies by strengthening the armaments industry. 
We cannot brush aside the voice of the common 
man expressing itself in non-political peace move- 
ments, which are becoming a force for peace. a 
‘Although the dominant fact of the international 
situation is still the bipdlar Strategic rivalry, ‘it ‘is 
less of a bloc phenomenon than it was thirty years 
ago, Two ‘opposite tendencies are at work: one, the: 
polarisation of the world crisis, which subserves and 
feeds on points of local crisis extending over the 
oceans and. continents. The other, a ferment of 


‘thwarted’ nationalism which is increasingly difficult 
for the big. powers to control other people in their 


own, interest hitch them to their own purpose. 
X This:i is where the non- aligned temper has proved 


‘its relevance. It was relevant when the Cold War 


began: it is relevant now when the Cold War has 
revived, If there are differing shades Within the two 
blocs, so are there within the non-aligned commu- 


_ nity. The period--of polarisation among the non- 


aligned is indeed“ disturbing, but ‘this should’ be 
balanced against the infusion of -the non-aligned 
temper among the aligned countries’ to look after 
their own ‘natioral interest. ` 

“A. large number. of Commonwealth countries are 


„in the non- aligament movement. We hope to see 


in our communique a ‘fitting expression. of ' this 
concept and their concern. Our independence can 
be preserved only if we stand firmly by in the face 
of praise or criticism, be it subtle orcrude. We 
should like to believe that such a statement of con- 
sensus among us will, reflect thoughtful trends in 
world opinion. 

Many of us are ‘from ‘the developing countries. 
Our people. want nothing so much .as to catch up 


.with the economic and social progress which we 


missed because cf colonial subjection. Whether there 
is war or rising oil prices and costlier machinery 
we are the. worst hit. The 


mies get'into trouble. We are advised not to allow 
politics to interfere with economics. As a democracy 
which fights eleciions, politics are a necessary part 
of- our life. But certain countries, however, will only 
` suffer economic politics which they believe to be in 
their interest. Rules of the game; are framed by 
affluent countries for thei own benefit but not neces- 
Pra 


31 


sarily in their loog-term interest. The odds are per- 


manently against us. Without economic self-reliance, : 
our political in dependence feinairis incomplete. For~ 


some countries, 


freedom becomes but a new form 
of dependency. 


Our countries. are subject to coercive pressures.. 


from within and without, controlled by powers 
which regard us not as peoples. but as zones of in-- 
fluencé. Economists consider ùs as entities and not 
men and women. The bitter confrontation between 
the big powers has deprived us of the necessary 


conditions for our self-sustaining progress, namely, - 


_ stability and peace. | es 
I should like to reiterate that we are-not against the“ 
rich or the affluent, the East or the. West; -or’ the” 
North. We want to-resolve the problém. we face in 
our own country. We must.follow the ideals which 
are relevant‘to our position and for our progress. . 
_ These. ideals. whtich were first enunciated by our 
leaders ‘are timeless and still relevant. How sad that 
. even ‘our expressions of frustration and anguish are 
resented. We hope that. the Commonwealth, com- 
prising as it does the developed and developing 
countries, will use its influence constructively to 
change these attitudes before some of us meet again 
in Mexico. Interdependence, without assurance of 
equality and social justice, will merely be a slogan 
to cloak international feudalism. | | , 
It is said that we are close’to the Soviet Union. 
I should like to point out that.all of us here are 
. pro-our own countries. But how can we not accept 
those who hold out the hand of friendship or come 
to our assistance in our time of need, especially 


when we are denied help from any other quar- . 


ter? 

I should like to acknowledge that the US. has 
been the biggest donor of assistance-to India. Our 
military purchases have been diversified and’ we buy 
our needs from anywhere around the globe, subject 


only to their being to our best advantage. Unfor- | 


tunately, certaini countries are in ‘the habit of dt- 
taching strings. But fortunately many European 
countries have begun.to take advantage of market 
opportunities and do not attach strings. 

Our decisions remain ours. They are not infiuen- 
ced by such helps as we may receive. We také our 
decisions solely on considerations of national interest 
and the interest of world peace. ; 

Against this background, let me touch upon some 
problems of Asia. The issues concerning Africa, 
Europe and the Caribbean ‘will be-dealt with by 
those of our colleagues who are more directly 

_ affected. 


© Firstly, there is no recognisable political Asian : 


identity or consensus as'there is in Western ‘Europe, 
or Latin America, or Africa. Theré may be differ- 
ences within these groups but they. are able to.pro-- 
ject an African; European or Latin American-based 
unity. Perhaps our continent is, too’ large and 
diverse, and the civilisations that it has-cradled have 
left too deep an impress. . ` , 
In the last two years, thete have been soñé com- 
plex developments in the West Asian region. The 
revolution in Iran has not yet spént its course. Its 
_ significance im: contemporary history can be surmis- 
ed, although not yet fully understood. It was, abéve 
all, a phenomenon of non-aligned nationalism. For 
"Tran (as for other countries), its own strategic 
importance in the geo-political context 1s more a 


liability than an asset. Iran’s conflict with Iraq, 


which; We hope will be resolved through neégotia- © 


“tions,” exemplifies the difficulties of competing 
nationalisms and the burden they impose on fledg- 
ling nations, even when isolated from. Great. Power 
„involvement... 2... Bes ha j 

- Very different is Afghanistan, which has become 
embroiled in a trial of strength between the .Super 
Powers, If we are sincere in our wish to see the 
withdrawal ofthe Soviet presence from Afghanis- 
tan,. I would: assume, that: surely a. political'and 
negotiated settlement should be reached -taking into 


, account the concerns of all involved, parties. . . This 
is the only way to ensure a non-aligned Afghanis- 


' tàn, and to reduce, if not eliminate, tensions in the 
region. India is gravely concerned at the use of 
Afghanistan as a pretext fora massive, externally- 
funded and encouraged militarisation in our neigh- 
bourhood. We .should like to caution that the 
limit between what is reasonable and what is provo- - 
cative in armaments cannot be decided by outside 

. powers, ignoring local realities, without: sparking off 
‘explosions which will damage their own interests 
and those of the region. ; i 

At the other end of West Asia, which is what you 

„call the-Middle East, we were shocked by Israel’s 
action in striking not against Palestinians and Arabs 
with impunity. The Gulf has long been militarised, 

The tension is exacerbated in the Indian Ocean. 

-Armadas ‘with nuclear weapons are cruising up and 
down. This is a concern to us, with the long coast- 
line we have. Action begets reaction, leading to an 

‘alarming build-up of naval power. We consider 
the presence of the major powers in the Indian 

‘Ocean an ominous intrusion into our marine 

»énvirons which, until ten years ago, had been quite 


„peaceful. Many of the littoral and hinterland states 


of the Indian Ocean—some of them are represented 
here—have repeatedly. called at the UN as elsewhere 


_ for the withdrawal of competitive military presence 


Unfortunately the recommendations of the 
That 


there. 
UN resolutions have been brushed aside. 
démand needs to be reinforced. 
There is polarisation also in South-East and 
East-Asia. Vietnam’s intervention in Kampuchea 
cannot be isolated from the context of the bar- 
barous dictatorship of Pol Pot and the external in- 
terest in sustaining it. We are receptive to the opin- 
ions Of our friends in the Asean countries. We have ' 
no reason to be defensive about our own recogni- 
tion of the reality in Kampuchea. We have.taken 
our decision consciously and after due consideration 
of all aspects of the question. Nations should try 
to face facts. remember that when we recognised 
the People’s Republic of China it has said we were 


` isolated and we were similarly criticised. We urge 


those countries of South-East Asia, who are engaged 
in conflict, to-reach a negotiated settlement in their 
‘common interest. Asean’s commendable experi- 
ment in regional cooperation needs the ambience of 
trust that only a larger accOmmodation with Viet- 
nam, Laos and Kampuchea can provide. The path 
to peace is to relax the tensions which are polaris- - 
_ing and. dividing Asia. te atts 
Chita is ‘in a central position , to-contribuité to 
detente in Asia. We have differing world viéws. 
India believes that policies of strategic alignments 
or strategic consensus in réase polarisation ‘atid con - 
frontation. It is well known-how hard we have 


tried to improve our relations with China and: 
Pakistan. We.are doing so and shall' continue to do 
so. However, in this process of improvement of 
relations with our neighbours, we have no wish to 
be implicated in Cold War alignments. Such an out: 
come would be self-defeating. i 

- We are genuinely interested in developing regional 
cooperation, through multilateral networks like the 
Commonwealth as well as through bilatefal ex- 
changes. Our hosting of the Commonwealth Re- 
gional Heads of Government Meeting of the Asia- 
Pacific Region last September was an expression of 
our keenness to take active part in group efforts 
which could benefit all. Our present host, the Rt 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, is to be commended for his 
drive in promoting the concept, and for his coun- 
try’s role in sustaining the initiative. . 

“Can the Commonwealth survive as an informal 
get-together? India believes that the Commonwealth 
can be invigorated by our concerted effort to balance 
and stabilise the various forces of turmoil and crisis. 
By formulating the Zimbabwe Plan, the Lusaka 
Summit won new respect and strength for the Com- 
monwealth. The turn of ‘events in Southern 
Africa — in Namibia and Angola — once again 
puts ‘the Commonwealth to the test against the-evil 
of racism in conjunction with exploitative vested 
interests, The whole world is warning that the days 


of Apartheid are numbered. We cannot equivocate 


on this ‘issue. .We do not wish to interfere with or 
delay any process which is under way but we are 


entitled to be informed of any plan of action and 


if 
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the time-frame. He ey he SERRA BE ; 

The Commonwealth has a valuable function in 
numerous areas of activities. At a time when news 
from alk. directions is’ disturbing, we must collec- 
tively strengthen the voice of the Commonwealth 
in calling for, in the words of the Secretary General, 
“a saner and more cooperative world order.” We 
must revive our faith in solving problems by peace- 
ful negotiations. We must support every effort to 
bring the big powers together, however discourag~ 
ing it may seem. War cannot be left to the generals 
and politics only to the politicians. 

Peace is too serious to be left only to the power- 
ful nations. India’s association with the Common- 
wealth is consistent with its traditions of fostering 
peace and goodwill, and .of working for the 
prevalence of ideals over fear, hatred and bitterness. 

The ‘current international situation, with the re- 
emergence of the Cold War reminds me of my 
father’s words at the 1961 Non-aligned Conference 
in Belgrade: “First things must come first and noth- 
ing is. more important than this world situation of 
war and peace. Everything else, however vital to us, 


-hasa secondary place. If in this crisis, something 


we. do; some action of ours, or some words of ours, 
help to some extent to resolve the problem, to re- 
move the fear of war, then we have justified 
ourselves’’. = 

_ We must address members to the global crises on 
food and energy. As I have said,-this is not the time 
for rhetoric. We have to get on with the job. Let 
us make sure that we put first thing first C] 
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U.S. Shadow Over Fund-Bank (from page 5) ` 


duced as a matter’ of conditionality, It was not 
right on the part-of the World Bank to link a 
country’s eligibility for multilateral aid flows to its 
willingness to undertake co-financing arrangement. : 
He was perfectly right in charging that the. Bank’s 
leverage was being sought to be used to push foreign 
capital and multinational firms into .the economies . 
of developing countries and the Bank was allowing 
itself to be a tool in the hands of the protagonists of 
a particular ideology. ~. cise) eee fees 
The Bank and the IMF faithfully followed the US. 
dictates and ignored the pleadings’ and criticisms, 
from more than 80 per cent of theif members. 
Throughout the meeting the chiefs of the two orga- 
nisations repeated like parrots what, Ronald Reagan 
and his representative. Donald Regan (the former 
head of the largest American -brokerage firm and 
‘now. the US Treasury Secretary) wanted thém:to 
say. Take the issue of high. interest. in -the USA 
and other advanced capitalist countries. This ‘is 
increasing the burdén.of debt servicing on develop- 
ing countries. Besides, high . rates of. interest in‘the 
Western.countries have led .to:the flight of- capital: 
from commodity market. to capital -and money: 
markets., This has resulted in depression in commo- 
dity markets and stagnation or fall in prices of ex- 
ports from the developing countries. ‘Consequently, 
the terms of trade have further gone against them. . 
Despite all. this, the annual.reports of these two. 
international monetary organisations did not ‘think: 
it fit to ask the Western countries to change,their 
policies to help meet the needs of developing coun- 
tries. The Fund supported the current policies of 
the Westérn‘countries. l 
As an eyewash the Annual Report-of. the. Fùnd. .: 
appealed.to the Western countries not to tighten 
their protectionist policies and measures and to tty 
to increase the transfer of resources. But Already the 
Reagan ‘Administration has rejected the. demand for 
a new issue of SDRs and the rélaxation- of protec- 
tionist policies on the ground that this will lead to 
an increase in the army of the unemployed in the 
USA.The rate of unemployment in the ‘advanced 
capitalist countries is 7 per cent which is to go up ‘ 
to 7:5 per cent by next year, while the rate of in 
dustrial growth is falling. . 
- Strangely enough, the Fund has asked the deve- 
loping countries to bring about changes in their 
policies to arrest the deterioration in their ‘balance. 
‘of payments. One well-known economic commen- ` 
tator has aptly noted that ‘‘as in the past, the Fund. 
will be twisting the arms of the developing countries 
to squeeze out mandatory adjustment measures.” . 
' The Fund Report suggested a policy- package to- - 
bring about the: corrective action. ;'Devaluation 
occupied the most important place in this package 
- about which it said that “as long as a country has 
‘major chronic inflationary problems, there is no 


realistic alternative to continuous or frequent, adjust- , . 


ments of its exchange rate.” It went on to addy 
_ “Lower real exchange rates in a number of these 
countries would enhance their efforts at raising their 
capacity for supplying exports and thus to alleviate - 
their adjustment problems.” The Fund expected 
that devaluation would encourage larger flows of 
foreign investments and‘ lead to increased export 
earnings and reduced imports. The-Report.wanted 


greater ‘investments in export industries, more 
emphasis on relaxation of curbs on imports and 
suitable changes in fiscal policies to encourage 
private investments. rer : 
‘Jacques de Larosiere, the Managing Director of 
the IMF, in his opening speech underlined the ‘per- 
formance by non-oil exporting developing: countties , 
in spite of the deterioration in their terms of trade. 
but even then their balance of payments position 
weakened and for this they were not responsible. 
An increase in their current -account receipts from 
exports to the tune.of $ 20 billion could not reduce 
their current account deficits. Yet he wanted them 
to initiate corrective action and told them that in 
view of huge deficits in.balance of payments. “rein- 
forcement of their adjustment policies is essential”. 
He stressed.the need for this reinforcement. despite 
the fact ‘that adjustment is particularly costly in 
human terms” because “there is no other path to 
follow”. The Fund chief elaborated other compo-. 
nents of his package in the following-words: ‘The: 
resources available to non-o'l developing, countries 
are scarce and must be used as effectively as. possi-. ' 
ble.while maintaining demand within the. limits of 
available supply. To these ends, every possible effort 
must be made to limit unproductive expenditure, 
curtail deficits in current budgets and ‘increase dom-. 
estic savings. Every instrument-of economic policy 


_ —including fiscal, monetary, pricing and investment. 


policies.— must be called upon to improve demand- 
Management and:stimulate production.. This is a: 
rough path indeed and in some cases the outlook is 
not bright”. He also reiterated that once a .country. 


‘approached for loans to meet the balance of pay-` 


ments which the Fund thought to be structural in - 
origin, the latter would insist on the conditionality 
which would surely include devaluation, though the 
negotiations on this would bè conducted in utter- 
secrecy because of its sensitive nature. Ee 
The. World Bank Annual Report tendered the ,. 
same package. of policies. The Bank President dec- 


lared that: both -the organisations would in future ` °” 


work hand in glove. 


The perfidy of the World Bank was exposed by : - 
„the Vietnamese delegate. 


\ With facts and figures he 
‘proved’ that it was only a tool in the hands of the 
US Government. To quote him: ‘From our first . 


. Official participation in the Bank activities in 1975 °° . 


to the present day, we have been granted only one - 
loan for one dévelopment project. ‘Since late 1979, , 
the Bank has completely suspended the grant of- 
loans to Vietnam on grounds which are unjusti- ; 
fiable. It constitutes a serious violation of the - 
articles of agreement and infringes on the legitimate - 
tights of a full member. 

““Oné-: might -well ask whether .the ‘financial 

organisation which professes to be apolitical has 

not aligned itself with the US Government policy. 


of freezing Vietnam’s assets abroad thereby leading - = 


assistance to the campaign for an ‘economic ` 

blo¢kade : being conducted by forces with. nefarious 

designs against our country.” l i 
-The neo-colonial economic attacks: are. going to 


mount in. the near future and: the developing: 


: countries are to be forced into submission to US 


imperialism and its partners. This danger needs to, 
be faced with greater determination and foresight-by ` 
patriotic forces which must realise that these attacks 
are a part of a grand design, (October 5) 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK §@ 


= No Time for Fiddling. ao 


the: Sikh -community The record of the 


T™ magnitude of-the -present crisis in 
Punjab has been taking long to'be fully 
grasped .by: political forcés all over the 
country.. Those, who regard the serious 
developments in-Punjab as of provincial 
import, are making.a serious mistake. 
neglected, this crisis is. suré to point to the 
road to national disintegration. :-, 

It is, often said that foreign elements are 
stirring up discontent in the hope of desta- 


t i 


bilising this country. No doubt ‘there -is 


much truth in this assertion, but this ‘does. 
not tell the whole story. - ‘What has .been ` 
happening in Punjab clearly bears out the. 


fact — maybe uncomfortable - for. many, 


both high and low — that. internal ele- ` 


ments, some installed - within: the ‘ruling 


party itself, have been responsible for: 


making. things worse. It is this aspect- of 


t the Punjab crisis that deserves to be spot- ` 


lighted and necessary measures taken to 
combat them. ie tie 

Nobody denies that the Sikhs as a,com-: 
munity may have some genuine grievances 


which have been left -unattended by the. 


Government. If these have not been 
removed, those in the Opposition cannot 
honestly exploit them; for, when they were 
in the Government (1977-1980), they never. 
bothered to meet the genuine demands of 
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“Akali Ministry headed-by Prakash Singh 
Badal bears this out. However, that 
should: be ‘no reason why the present 
Congress-I Government, both at the 
Centre and in the State, should overlook 


them, particularly now when things Have . 
- ‘drifted to' the point of explosion.’ 


:.,It was this state of inaction and apathy 
on the part of those who in the last few 
_ years.have been placed in charge of run- 
ning the, administration, that has helped 


the birth.of the Khalistan movement. It 
‘ Was easy. at the -béginning to dismiss the 
antics of Jagjit Singh but somébddy should 
‘bear the responsibility for‘having enabled 
the: Dal. -Khalsa:to be’ openly formed in 
Chandigarh three years ago. It would be 
a mistake to dismiss the recent hijacking 
‘of an Indian Airlines Boeing to Pakistan 
as. the ‘mere prank of a few hotheads and 
therefore of little consequence. The pur- 
pose of the hijacking melodrama was 
obviously not the realisation of ‘the 


demand for Khalistan but to internation- | 


alise the issue; on-this score, the operation 
„cannot be dismissed as a failure. , 

What is amazing, is that even. this at- 

, tempt at. internationalising the issue of 


Khalistan has not opened the eyes of poli- 
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tical leaders of Punjabto the urgency of 
standing together in a. massive campaign 
against communalism and secessionist 
moves. The so-called moderates in the 
Akali establishment. have not cared to 
come out with even a formal condemna- 
tion of the hijacking. Rather they have 
decided to go on to direct mass action to 
realise a charter of demands, many of 
which are not exclusively relevant to the 
Sikh community but affect all communities 
in Punjab. ~*~ ot 


sedulously carried on by a, section of the 


Congress-I against the continuation of.. 


Darbara Singh as:Chief Minister. The mis- 
chievous suggestion is being: floated that 
the extraordinary situation in this sensitive 
frontier State could be handled firmly- by 
the Céntre ‘alone; and'só President’s ‘Rule 
should be imposed on''Punjab. The alter- 
native suggestion which is equaly pérni- 
cious is that-ways and means should ‘be 
explored to form:a-coalition of the Con- 
_gress-I with moderate Akalis. The idea’ of 
4 coalition virtually’ puts a premium on 
‘Akali conimunalism.. while the move to 
oust or discredit Darbara Singh amounts 
to silencing and disarming .the staunchly 
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It.is in this ominous background that’ 
one finds a systematic campaign being’ 


-Zail Singh. ` i 


secular elements within the Sikh fold who 
have been combating communalism within 
their own community. 2 
Before she set ,out on. her recent tour 
abroad, the Prime Minister airdashed to 
Chandigarh and assured the Akali leaders 
that their ‘genuine grievances would be. 
heard and removed. She is due to meet the 
Akali leaders again, but this should. not 
mean any concession to communal poli- 
tics.: The Khalistan menace — maybe an 
irritant in its incipient from — cannot be 
liquidated by making political concessions 
to those who are not prepared to condemn 
it, not to-speak of combating it. 

Nearer home, Indira Gandhi should 
seriously look into the stinking state of. 
things. within her own party., However ' 
much it‘is claimed that Union Home 
Minister Giani Zail Sigh is not‘at ‘logger- 
heads with Punjab Chief Minister Darbara 
Singh, it is an open secret that- thösé' with- ` 
in the’ Congress-I in Punjab who’ have 
been clamouring: or. intriguing’ for the 
ouster of Darbara Singh: as'Chief' Minister, 
draw their ‘sustenance'-from thè‘ Giani’s 
camp — and it'may be safely stated not 
without his ‘knowledge, if: not''¢onsent. 
Unless and until the Prime Minister, is pte- 
pared to set things in order. within her 
own. party in Punjab, it is ridi¢lous to 


- , expect either her party or the Government 


to ‘effectively curb communálism Òr fight 
the Khalistani secessionism. .=.'° ~~ 

It is time that the Prime ‘Minister 
seriously examined if Gjani Zail Singh has , 
not proved to be a serious liability! for her ` 
Government as its Home Minister. “There 
is not a single department under‘his charge 
where he has made any mark whatsoever. 
Rather, his incompetence is writ large. all 
over. No Government. at the Centre can 
run if the Home Minister is bereft'of aiy 
understanding of his responsibilities. Add- 
ed to this, ‘Giani:Zail .Singh’s extra-mural 
activities’ in the Punjab politics has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the crisis 
over there. eer. 

One finds it difficult to believe that the 
Prime Minister of India cannot find a 
Home Minister better equipped than Giani. 


NG 
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T, rade Union 
Disunity 


Fo over a decade’ now, the 


issue of determining the stren- - 


gth of.the central trade unions 
has remained stalemated over 
the question whether it should 
- be done through selective verifi- 
cation of claimed membership, as 
had been the practice prior to 
1968,-or through ballot. Even 
` those who support ballot are 
divided on whether only unionis- 
ed workers should form the elec- 
toral college or the entire or- 
ganised and unorganised working 
` class should participate. As a 
result, the tripartite system as 


such has remained out of com- 


mission: 

How far such a situation in a 
vast developing country like 
. India can help the working class 
10° get ready to build a self- 
reliant economy or to defend the 
interests of both organised and 
unorganised’ workers, has not 
been properly assessed by even 
those who claim to be devoted 
to: these causes. No serious 
trade union movement can ignore 
the fact. that a vast section of 
even the industrial working class, 
not to speak of the unorganised 
rural proletariat, remains unor- 
‘ ganised. Also, the ranks of the 
industrial ` working class are be- 
ing increasingly joined by more. 
and more people from the urban 
Middle classes and the rural, un- 
employed; ‘these workers are be- 


ing increasingly exploited but 


they. will take time to acquire 
class consciousness. : 

This is an ideal setting for un- 
scrupulous employers as well as 
divisive, communal, regional and- 
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caste forces, whose- game is to 
disrupt the unity of the working 
class. A class-conscious - trade 


union leadership-can ignore these 
factors only ‘at: the cost of me 
. movement itself. 

This truth is udalei by the : 
: panoramic. view of the trade 


union movement, provided by 
the statistical data released by 
the Union Labour’ Ministry, of 
the membership strength of the 
various 


centres. These figures are stated 


to be based on the annual returns - 


of various trade-unions affiliated 
to each of the national centres.’ 
There may be truth in ‘some 
of the militant TU: centres 
declaring that ‘these figures .do 
not represent actual “‘striking. 
power”. But then, each of the 
centres can just as well claim to 
command more “striking power’ , 
than the others. ° 

. Taken at face value, the 
figures are revealing. Accord- 


ing to membership figures avail- `. 


able from the ‘annual returns 


submitted by the affiliates of the 


various national centres for 1977 
and .1978, the INTUC has con- 
tinted to maintain the leading 


position with 23.88 lakh and 21.35, 


lakh: members for the respective 
years. It suffered a decline in 1978, 
which happened to be the second 
year of Janata rule. The AITUC, 
the oldest trade union organisa- 
tion in the country, had main- 
tained its second position ever 
since the verification “procedure 
was started in the fifties. But 
the AITUC’s- membership came 
down from over 13.07 lakhs in 
1977 to a little over 11.93 lakhs. 
in 1978. According to this 


variety of membership’ clainis, » 


the AITUC was replaced by the 
BMS as the second national 
centre. : 

The BMS, which had 8.59 
lakh members i in 1977, was the 


_ biggest beneficiary of Janata 


rule — its membership having 
jumped by about four lakhs in 
one year, registering over 12.55 
lakhs in 1978. There may be: 
truth in the allegation that the 
two Janata ‘Union Ministers: of 
State for | Labour - who never 
made a secret of their RSS con- 
nections, and, the'Janata Govern- 
ments in : Madhya:Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Himachal Pradesh, and the 


national -trade union: 


on Territory -of Delhi - — all 
headed by erstwhile Jana Sangh 
leaders — lent a-helping hand in - 
boosting the BMS. . 

The CITU, acknowledged as, a 
force in the labour ,movement,- 
had a mémbership of over 8. 17. 
lakhs in 1977 and over 9.17 lakhs . 
in the subsequent year. It was 
the fifth centre by virtue.of its”. 
membership in 1977, but ~the: 


UTUC (Lenin Sarani) which had ` ` 


only a membership of 3.84- lakhs 
in 1977, brought about a sort 
of coup in 1978 by claiming a 
membership of over 10.37 lakhs. 
This it did by the simple device 
of claiming about six lakh 


. members in four agricultural 


workers’ unions affiliated to it. 

The UTUC (LS).can certainly 
argue that nobody prevented 
others from organising , agricul- 
tural workers. But this adds a.’ 
new dimension to the dispute: - 
over procedure for’ determining ` 
the strength of trade unions. i 

The emergence of the BMS as > 
the second centre poses another 
protiem. | This is the only- trade ° 
union centre devoted to the RSS 
philosophy of Hindu Rashtra. 
The inquiry into the Jamshed- 
pur communal riots pinpointed 
the role of the RSS and „BMS. 

The BMS, which had been. the’ 
third recognised national centre 
by virtue of its 
strength,- maintained that posi- 
tion in 1977 with 10.74 lakh 
members, but was ‘relegated to: 
the fourth position in 1978 when‘ 
it claimed’a membership of 11,33 
lakhs. | 

The’BMS is now part of the - A 
Opposition trade union move- ` 
ment and none of the other. 
centres may object to the BMS ` 
having benefited’ most from 
Janata rule. Having’ allowed the: 
BMS to acquire an image, due’ 
to divisions, among. themselyes, 
will the Leftists and ‘liberals now ` 
be able to keep.’stch elements in _ 
leash? Interestingly, the~entiré 
Opposition TU movement ` has 
been concentrating its fire on 
industrial relations in-the public 


, sector, and that suits the BMS 


economic philosophy, -for' it is 
opposed to: the public sector and 
‘talks -of ‘ ‘labourisation” of this 
sector,” whatever that. ane mean. 
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Bring. 


J OMETIMES, it is said, silence can _ 
.be deafening. Such.is the: 


_ case with many of our politi- 
cians, commentators and sports, 
specialists 

_ notorious for being © vocal on 

minor matters. Silence is reserv- 

_ ed for,major. questions like plans. 

..for inviting a white team, that, 


includes -gentlemen — if that is’ 
the word — ‘blacklisted, by the ` 


Organisation . of ' Africati: Unity 
for their, identification or associa- 
tion with racist South Africa. 


. As. you have. guessed, the re- 
ference. here is to, Geoff Boycott _ 
_and. Geof ‘Cook, cricket`players | 


who form part of the MCC team 
which ‘has: -been ; invited: by the 


_ Board of Control for Cricket in. 
_ India; with the: approval of an 
unsuspecting, if not downright. 
ignorant, Education Ministry. It . 


‘was, left: to; the External, Affairs 
Ministry’to ‘discover the danger- 


ous‘move and oppose the idea of. 


entertaining On our Soil persons, 


eyen cricketers, who have, been © 


blacklisted by the African nations, 
with whom our political solidarity 
- js strong and abiding. 


Discussion on these furtive go-.. 


' ings-on has just. begun, with a, 
few commentators throwing light 
on’ developments. and drawing 


attention’ to our duty..and-oblig-, - 
towatds-; our. : African. 


ation- 


friends.’ - The Cricket » 


the South Block do not even 
seem-tocbe aware that the Prime 


4:- 


` ‘leaders of the 


who are normally, 


ihe A 


Board: and also ‘the hakas | in 


z 
T 


Minister, Indira Gandhi, has in. 


a recent interview in Australia 
reiterated India’s endorsement 
of. the OAU’s Black List and 
of. - the. Apartheid Committee’ s 
decisions in matters relating to 
dealings. with’ South Africa and 
its backers. The External Affairs 
Ministry’s stand that: the two 


_ men should be dropped from the. 


MCC, team: if the! tour is to take 
place’ is thus in- keeping with 


‘national policy. 


It may be noted: that T 


day reaffirmed their commitment. 
to the Gleneagles agreement 
which calls upon governments to 
take all practical measures to 
discourage their sportsmen from 
having sporting contacts’ with 


South Africa. It presumably did . 
not occur to our own cricket.’ 


moghuls that India does not look 
at-the question through the tain- 


ted glasses of New. Zealand. 


Premier Robert Muldoon who 
has: learnt nothing. from the 
demonstrations by hostile New 
Zealand crowds and the pitched 
battles between the people and 


’ the police, when the Springboks 


tugby team of South Africa was 
imported for a series of “‘sport-. 
ing contacts’. Said ` Muldoon, 
with - Reagan-like 
“We do not operate that way”. 

Yes, Robert, we know how the 


Western bloc operates when it, 


comes to dealing with the apar- 
theid regime; blood is thicker 
than water. 

It is obviously not for, the 
Times of London to state how 
the Government. of India should 
treat the crucial question that 
has come up before it. As Hiren. 
Mukerjee has pointed out, that 
newspaper’s description of India 
as “a ,cricket-loving nation” 
must have cheered up the Cricket 
Control, Board; after all it is a 
condescending pat on the back 
by .whites. Why should anyone 
bother to remember that these’ 
back-patters are blood brothers 


. of the skinheads‘and such other. 
- sub-human’ species, specialising 


in :bashing up coloured people, 


» black-and brown alike? Of course 
: the- Times has’ realised that it ` 


may! not -be all smooth-sailing; 
for. it, has later added a rider 


- that the. tour could. ‘be allowed, 


Commonwealth - 
countries also only the other 


pomposity: a 


“Mrs Indira Gandhi willing”: : ” 

Tt is not a question concerning 
a couple of players, even cricket 
players. It is a question con- 


cerning human dignity, equality, :. 


freedom. Racist South Africa. 
has a black record over several 
decades. After all it was there 
that Gandhiji found the need: to 
begin the long, battle for human 
equality and justice. The position 
has only worsened in the sub- 
sequent decades, despité so many. 
African countries having attained 
national independence. The racist 


regime is: guilty not only of. 


internal repression and’ oppres- 
sion of the black majority — the. 
UN Apartheid Committee.-in 
a series of reports has recorded 
the sordid story in all detail 
over long years.— but also: ‘of 
repeated invasions of the neigh- 
bouring states of Angola, Bots- 
wana, Mozambique and Zambia, 


not to speak of threats against . 


Zimbabwe and other. - 
nations. 

! The matter is hardly one. for ` 
so-called sportsmen and’ their 
ivory -tower organisations to 
decide, It is the nation that’ has: 
to decide. And that decision ‘has. 
to be announced by the Govern- 
ment which, despite - ‘pampered 
pressure groups, is fully and un- 
equivocally. committed to the- 
decisions of the OAU and the: 
Apartheid Committee. 

Boycott and Cook cannot: 
come to India. Ifit means that’ 
racist sympathisers in the .MCC: 
or in the West will be’ ‘upset, 
well, let them be. 


African 


Why. is’ the Goverment ae 


laying announcement of ‘a ban 
on the MCC tour with a team 
including blacklisted- racists? 
Surely the Government realises, 
as the Prime Minister’ and.the. 
External Affairs Ministry realise, 
that our image among and -rela-: 


tions ‘with the Africans and the. | 
are. infinitely’ - 


coloured peoples 
mote important than a worth- 
less certificate of mérit from ‘the 
MCC or the Times correspon- - 
dent. 
lists and related categories, they: 
just don’t’ matter in a .case of 
major policy’ implementation iw 


national interest. ; 3 


C N, Chitta Rann 
Dsiobes 13. 
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As for- our.sports specia- ` 


Sadat: Price of Servility 
“DEV MURARKA ` e 


-T most telling comment on Anwar Sadat came. 


from the. Egyptian peoplé themselves who not 
only continued shopping as President Sadat. lay 


.dying but did not show any great grief even after 
‘his death had been announced. Such stoicism is un- 


usual for the Egyptians. One has only to recall how 


‘the nation went berserk with grief when President 
“Nasser died a decade ago, to note the significant 


contrast. : . 
While one can grieve at the death of a person, a 


.political death has to be assessed politically. In those 
¿terms, it has been long evident that when President 


-. Sadat went to Jerusalem on November 19, 1977, he 
~ signed his own déath warrant. He confirmed that 


warrant when he signed the peace treaty with Israel 


¿on March 16, 1979, at a White House ceremony. 


‘That warrant has now been carried out. . 
. Anwar Sadat seemed to have realised in ‘his life- 


‘time that he had already become a figure of history . 
-for Egypt. Nothing else can quite explain his panic 
and fear about an. opposition which was too weak 


and divided, and still is-— to pose any threat to 


_him.. But this fear seemed to turn out to have been, 
- self-fulfilling because his repressive measures suc- 


ceeded. in doing something which the late Shah had 
also’ sicceeded in achieving in Iran — uniting the 


. „Left and Right opposition on a single issue,, himself. 


In the case of Egypt, the issue was the ultimate 
removal of Sadat from power. It should be under- 
stood, too, that the: arrest drive by Sadat ran into 


15 to 18 thousand, not just a couple of thousands 


as the Egyptian authorities put out, The opposition, 


‘thus gota concrete, easily definable objective and 
it could cash in on the widespread public dis- 


like of Sadat, which was growing. Thus the fall of 


‘Sadat becaiie only a matter of time. 


' Sadat’s tragedy was that of a man adept at 
intrigue who, propelled’ into power, understood. 


neither history nor geography, and thus lacked a. 


proper grasp of the geopolitical realities, a grasp 


. -essential for a political leader. It is quite relevant in 
„this context. that for a time’ he was lauded as a great 


statesman by! the West and ‘ds “the world’s foremost 
peace-maker” by President Jimmy Carter, who 
needed him. It also explains the situation in which 


Sadat himself towards the end of his life found 


quite shaken. ; 

The accelerating decline of Sadat can be analysed 
only in its proper ‘setting — the Middle East. All 
his problems stemmed from what’ he, and his 
Israeli and American patrons claim to be his 


. greatest . achievement — the separate peace treaty 


with Israel’ signed at Camip David under President 
Carter’s auspices. He promised’ in March 1979, that 
Egypt would, under his guidance, become “the 
island, of ‘peace, love and democracy” in the region. 
‘Nothing of the sort happened, and “ven prosperity, 


_which was. supposed to come with. American bounty 
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and Israeli technology, failed to materialise. Tnstead, 
Egypt has become.an isolated nation, detested..by 
‘the rest of the Arab'world, shunned by most of the 
Third World, and more despised, though: discreetly 
these days,- than loved or trusted by: the : West, 
.particularly the Americans. This was Sadat’s 
achievement: “ae sD fg 
Significant was the. reaction. in the -West where 
Sadat’s move was greeted with unease and not with 
. gushing approval which he expected. Instead, it was 
being quickly pointed out to him that in certain 
sectors of the econamy the expulsion of the Soviet 
experts would be damaging to Egypt and they would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to replace. In other 
words, the West, ‘particularly Western Europe, re- 
mained sceptical of Sadat’s claim that the Soviet 
Union was: involved in a conspiracy to oust him, 
‘and was indirectly critical of Sadat for ‘taking an 
impulsive’ action which hurt Egypt much more than 


‘the Soviet Union. Equally impulsive, and damaging ' 


to American prestige and credibility, was Sadat’s 
disclosure that he was selling Seviet arms from his 
stockpile to the Americans for use by the insurgents 
in Afghanistan. This could hardly increase Washing- 
ton’s trust in Sadat. Moreover, Sadat told only haif 


the story: the same Soviet weapons'in the Egyptian . 


“possession, for which Sadat had made no payment 
to Moscow, he was also selling to the United: States 
with profit, to. be used in Angola and elsewhere in 
order to: discredit national liberation movements or 
hurt regimes which Washington disapproves of. 

- The timing of Sadat’s action in jailing his oppo- 
nents and curtailing the little that remained of civil 
liberty in Egypt, however; was determined by a 


number of factors, some personal, other political or - 
international. At a personal‘ level, Sadat was in- ` 


secure and indicatiye. As a very eminent Egyptian 
. writer, Lotfi EI Khouli, once a close friend of Sadat, 
recently put it, “Sadat bans everybody.: _He .cannot 


‘bear criticism. But the kind of agreement he seeks 


is impossible. Even if you support the Government 
99 percent you are considered part of the opposition; 
if you agree 100 per ‘cent you are suspect. You- have 


to be 101 per cent in favour of Sadat to be seen. as ` 


sympathetic. Naturally that does not make for a 
very large group of supporters.” eee N 
` As to the political aspect of the matter, internally 
the Camp David commitment by Sadat destroyed 
the Arab links of Egypt, thus ‘isolating an influential 
‘section of its society; at the same time, it produced 


a polarisation within the society which could be - 


visibly tearing it apart, threatening to engulf the 
regime. : Lotfi EI Khouli has succinctly analysed: the 
effect of the 'Caizp David worms which has eaten 
into the Egyptian nation since the agreement” was 
signed. He,’ has said: ‘‘Egypt’s bourgeoisie: has 
“always been the cultural backbone of the" Arab 
‘ world. Since Camp ‘David the body , has ‘lacked a 
backbone. President Sadat said that ‘only. -a few 
“people, mere intellectuals, opposed the’Camp Dayid 
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péacé. But that handful, even if piiny, has hot 


. been allowed to express any views, which leads me 


to believe it is not so small. Camp David has. bene- 
fited an uncultured middle class, not- interested in 
any of the.problems of the Arab world. And this 
‘break. in Egyptian: society. is ‘beginning to hurt 
Egypt.: ee 

. ‘This internal conflict within Egypt has been heigh- 
tenéd by‘Sadat’s open-ended support for the Shah 


..of Iran and his family and his repeated denuncia- 
-tions of Ayatollah Khomeini. In general Muslims 


of all persuasion everywhere deeply sympathise with 


‘Khomeini’s Islamic aspirations’even if they do not 


agree with him. ‘Therefore even the milder pro- 


. Islamic elements in Egypt were deeply offended by. 


Sadat’s anti-Islamic posture and encouraged by the 
Ayatollah became actively hostile to him.' 

It was not surprising therefore that under the 
dual strain of being unloved by the Arabs as -well as 
by his own people, Sadat ‘was beginning to crack up. 


‘He was trying to shore up his position by crushing 
-all dissent. Worse still, internationally he was not 
getting the kind of material,’ moral and political ° 
‘Support from one source from which he expected it. 
, Washington was willing, indeed, eager, to use Sadat. 
. But Washington was not willing to underwrite. him 
. till the end. Indeed, it is doubtful if it ever really 


‘ “aimderwrote,Sadat despite his claims and delusions 


.and influence. 


to :thé contrary. Washington’s primary strategic 
ties' in the fegion were and remain with Israel. 
Despite Sadat’s strenuous efforts to offer Egypt as 


-the gendarme for the United States in the area — 


turning over important bases like Ras Banas and 
others to the Americans — this relationship did 


.not change and will-not change as the recent visit of 


Begin to Washington demonstrated only too 


_ obviously, and further undermined Sadat’s credibi- 


lity with his own people. : / : 
As a matter of fact, ‘for sometime past the 


. Americans were „making a systematic effort to. 
-demytholise Sadat’s stature and his system, mainly 


through the press which has worldwide circulation 
This has been done partly to com- 
pensate for the poor image of Israel in recent 
months, so that Sadat should not appear to be more 
virtuous than Israel in the eyes of the world. Partly 


„it was done to put pressure upon Sadat to tie’ his 
- country even closer to the -Israeli-American axis, 
and partly to convince some of the America’s other 


Arab friends in the region that Washington was not 

irrevocably committed to Sadat. ' : 
Meanwhile, the Israelis have been hinting, some- 

times directly and sometimes obliquely that they may 


-not beable to carry out the third and the final phase 


of their withdrawal from Sinai, due to be completed 
in March 1982. Every Egyptian knows, and Sadat- 


knew it too; that his indispensability to Egypt would . 


be over once the last part of Sinai under Israeli 


. occupation returns to Egyptian sovereignty. This 


was a matter of gravest concern’ for Sadat, -even 
though under present conditions the sovereignty: of 
Egypt over Sinai would be only ‘partial. But’ even 


this much of success could -have helped Sadat to. . 
` remain in power a little longer. ‘if the 
with American support a foregone conclusion, were - 


But if the Israelis, . 


` to cheat Sadat and not return the last portion of 


Sinai, it would have brought a swift end for Sadat 
because the only part of the Camp David deal which 
he was able to sell to his people was the return of 
Sinai. Without this fulfilment the opposition, Left 
or Right, would have had little difficulty in having 
Sadat discarded by the power elite. Therefore, - 
Sadat has to create an issue which he thought, 
could divert the attention of the people from.a 
possible failure. Israelis on their part were aware 
of the inherent weakness of Sadat’s domestic base; 
so they were already beginning to think and speak 
of pretexts to hold on to the remaining portion of 
Sinai under their control, just as South Africa is 
holding on to Namibia with American support and 
encouragement. St aes 
Many intelligent Egyptians, who understood 
Sadat’s mind, are convinced that in fact Sadat had 
already a major diversion in mind. They are convinc- 
ed that he was planning a major assault on Libya 
in order to topple the radical regime of Gadaffy, © 
one of the harshest critics of Sadat in the Arab 
world, Of late, reports came that President Sadat was 
closely studying military maps of Libya. Already 
for some time past Egyptian forces were massed on 
the border with Libya. According to these Egyp- 
tians, Sadat believed that by attacking Libya and 
liquidating the Gadaffy regime, he would earn ` 


‘greater gratitude of the Americans and the Israelis, 


who are also sworn enemies -of Libya. He would 
also get support from some regimes in the region, 
notably of Sudan in this venture. A victory in’ 
Libya, which would place its oil wealth in Egyptian 
hands, would not be unpopular: in Egypt. either, 


- Sadat calculated, and this might deflate the oppo- 


sition., . , 
However, even these critical analysts of Sadat 
point out a major flaw in this scenario. First of all, 


‘they claim, Israelis not at all keen to see an 


expansion of Egypt’s power and authority in the 
region. Secondly, even if American-Israeli support 
was given to Sadat, it would have exposed him. .as 
collaborating with them against another Muslim- 
‘Arab country, just as France and Britain collabora- 
ted with Israel against Egypt in 1956. The analogy . 
would have been extremely damning and might 
have completely backfired on Sadat. Besides, the 
hard core Islamic elements in Egypt, which have 
ties with Iran as well as Libya, would not have left 
Sadat alone while he proceed-with his venture. > . - 
Besides, Libya has recently signed a tripartite 
treaty of friendship and co-operation with South 
f (Continued on page 33) 


PERILOUS PROPS | 


Indira Gandhi said in Manila on October 9, “The 
tragedy that befell President Sadat shows how dangerous | , 
itis to live in an image -of a leader propped up from |~ 
outside”. . ” 

She said it was obvious that a leader buttressed from 
outside became weak in his own country and also lost 
esteem in the region. ide 

She said the Camp David agreement between Egypt 
and Israel had not been properly received: in the rest 
of -West Asia. It had ignored the essentials of a durable 
settlement. . i e eee 
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‘pity that so talented and energetic a leader like 
` Madhu Limaye refuses to learn. i 





National Alternative or Opposition Unity? : 


MOHIT SEN. 


[ADHU “LIMAYE’S article (Mainstream, Annual 
“"" Number 1981) on a conceptual framework for 
opposition unity wants-the Left to start -off on a. 
wrong path. When one hears talk of opposition 
unity one feels like asking, opposition against whom 
and unity for what? It is quite inevitable that the 
author has only one answer — opposition to. Indira 
-Gandhi and unity to throw her out! It is the same 
slogan: Indira Hatao! And the slogan’s;main bene- 


ficiary,, let us remember, was Indira Gandhi -herself. ` 


But India- lost and the unity essential to safeguard , 
India and move her forward suffered. It is really a 


Before tackling some of the more substantive 
issues that the article raises, one would like to „put 
the historical record’ straight. The Bhatinda Cong- 
ress of the CPI (1978) did register self-criticism. It 
came to, the. conclusion that the CPI’s support to 
the Emergency was wrong. But the CPI’s review 
report.adopted at Bhatinda also stated that the pre- 
Emergency’ period -of.the CPI’s history was.a glori- 
ous period. In this period the Party followed a. 


' broadly correct policy up to-August 1974, that is, - 


up to the time when JP’s so-called Total Revolution 
got a'setback in Bihar. Among the achievements 
listed in the report are--the: Party’s bold militant’ 
mass mobilisation against. the Right (reactionary 
offensive, above all the ‘fight against the 1972-73 
separatist movement in Andhra and the rebuff to ` 


. the JP-led “Total Revolution” ‘in Bihar from mid- 


1974 to November 1974. Another achievement 
mentioned with pride is the key and outstanding 
role that the’ Party played in Kerala where signifi- 
cant democratic réforms were carried out and relief 
was given to the-masses, ‘thereby providing political 
stability to the State. ' f Ta ua 

' This needed to be mentioned because Madhu. 
Limaye had, hopes that ‘the CPI, having realised-its 
pre-1977 mistakes, would stick firmly to its, decision 
to break away from the past. ; However, it seems 
that the change is only superficial, and despite the - 


sincere efforts of Rajeswara Rao, the hard .còre of `: 


the CPI- has not: been able to overcome. the after- 
effects of a' decade-long ‘collaboration with Indira 
Gandhi’. S a ; 

His hopes have been dashed since, along with the 


` CPJ-M leadership, he thought that the Bhatinda- 


~ 
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self-criticism meant that the CPI was disowning its 
entire line and approach since, at. least, the split 
of 1964.' The. CPI has done nothing of the sort. If., 
‘we were to live up to Madhu Limaye’s hopes we 
should take steps to announce the dissolution of the 
CPI. And we have no intention of doing that, eyen 
if in the process we disappoint some of our friends. . 
Nor is it ‘a question of the “sincere efforts of 
Rajeswara Rao” or anybody else being defeated by 
the hard core‘of Congress-I collaborators in the ` 
CPI. There have been and there are differences. in 
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‘Limaye’s conceptual framework. _ 


the. CPI on the exact tactics of building the- Left 
and democratic national alternative, but there are 
no differences on what exactly this ‘strategic objec- 
tive and ‘perspective is. It is with regard to this 
strategic objective and perspective that the “sincere. 
Rajeswara Rao” and the “hard core” ‘Congress-I’ 
collaborators -have basic differences with -Madhu 
Limaye ‘and, now it appears, also with the current 
dominant trend in the CPI-M leadership. As a 
matter of fact, the CPI ‘firmly opposes the “concep- 
tual framework of opposition unity” and advances 
in its place the Bhatinda concept of the Left and 
democratic national alternative. The ‘two frame- 
works or concepts or alternatives represent two 


' basic points of departure as well as destination. 
~ _ The CPI does advance the perspective of replac- 


ing .capitalist class rule by a coalition of all anti- - 
imperialist, anti-landlord and anti-feudal classes and 
forces of which the worker-peasant alliance would 
be the pivot, which would include. the non-mono- 
poly bourgeoisie ard in which the. working class - 
would come to.occupy an increasing leading role. . 
In terms of political parties‘and forces as they are 
today in| India, this perspective excludes segments 


‘of the present opposition, the BJP in particular, 


who are the representatives, of ‘the monopolists, 
landlords and imperialists. It also excludes large 
sections but not all those in the Congress-I for the, 
same reason. Therefore, this strategic objective and - 
perspective cuts right across the opposition-ruling + 
party concept which is the essence of Madhu 


The : Left and ‘democratic national ‘alternative 
certainly envisages the replacement of the Govern- 
ment of Indira Gandhi which, basically, represents 


‘the rule of the capitalist class as. a whole, both 
‘monopoly and non-monopoly, both urban and rural. 


Even so, the concept of the alternative cannot be 


- equated with that of unity of the opposition as such. 


This is because the alternative is a national- alter- 
native-drawing into its ambit all anti-imperialist, 
secular, democratic and pro-national integrity forces’ 
many Of whose representatives are in the Congress+I. - 
This is also because the alternative is to all- forms 
of exclusive capitalist. rule and certainly to the 
representatives of forces who are even more pro; 
monopoly and pro-landlord and who are unabashed- ‘ 
ly pro-imperialist but'who are'also opposed to the 
Porren of Indira Gandhi, the BJP in the first 
place. l s NO. 

` The Left and democratic national alternative is, 
in today’s circumstances,'.an alternative to Indira. 
Gandhi’s Government as well as to the parties and 
forces of extreme reaction. The CPI not only will 
never agree to any political alliance with the BJP 


` but will direct its-political alliance against the BJP 


at the same time as ‘it. seeks the replacement of the 
Government of Indira Gandhi. . . 
Madhu Limaye accuses. the CPI of’ looking upon 
the Congress-I as an ordinary bourgeois party ‘and 
refusing to, see its propensities -towards authori- 
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tarianism and dynastic rule. This is simply untrue. 
The CPI has been and will continue to be.in the 
forefront of the battle against the anti-democratic 
_ and anti-people policies of the Congress-I Govern- 
_ ~ment. The CPI has also drawn attention to the fact 
that the Congress-[ “is eroded by the entry of anti- 
social elements, black-marketeers and even elements 
who have connections with the dacoits ever since the 
_Emergency of 1975. This: is | the contribution . of 


Sanjay Gandhi to the Congress-I.. The new lot of. 


Congressmen do not have democratic traditions of 
the old Congress. Their creed is no ‘ism’, blind and 


unquestioning loyalty to the leader and pursuit of ' 


any method to realise their aim. -It is not to suggest 
that the Congress-I as a whole has lost its anti- 
imperialist character. But it does mean that large- 
scale’ erosion of values. has taken place because of 
which it is becoming very diffiicult for democratic- 
minded Congtessmen to raise their voice inside the 
Congress-I’’ (Report of the National Council, CPI, 
August 24-27, 1981).- “ Woh eae : 
‘Where Madhu Limaye' would not agree with the- 
National Council of the CPI — not just its “hard 
core” of pro-Congress-I persons — is its reference 
to the'existence of democratic-minded Congressmen 
and to the anti-imperialist, character of the Cong- 
` ress-I as a whole. He would like us to assess the 


Congress-I as only a party of authoritarianism and’ - 


- dynastic rule'and made up only of anti-democratic - 
elements. ` But the CPI does not accept his over- 
simplified and simplistic assessment. . And it does so 
unanimously. 

It is. the unanimous view of the CPI that, for 
example, the foreign policy of the Congress-I 
Government is ‘progressive and anti-imperialist along 

-with vacillations:on some crucial issues ` whose 
dangers are accentuated by dependence on imperia- 
list financial agencies in the Government’s economic 
policies. Therefore, the CPI supports the main 
trend of the Congress-I Government’s foreign policy, 
fights its vacillations and also fights all those.. forces 


who ‘are. opposed to this foreign: policy, including — 


the BJP, Janata and Lok Dal. ‘Madhu Limaye 
_ would obviously not agree. ` ‘ 
Similarly, the CPI is unanimously of the view 
that the BJP is the open’ political platform of the 
RSS with a shameless pro-imperialist foreign policy, 


which openly supports Tatas and Birlas, and whose ` 


labour wing opposes nationalisation. and wants labour 
to slave for the capitalists. It seeks to rouse casteist 
and communal passions. and combine the two. 
Madhu Limaye once may have agreed with this 
assessment since he personally played an important 
role in'breaking up the Janata Party and bringing 
down its Government precisely because of the in- 
creasing dominance and menace of the RSS under 
and through the Janata Party Government. The 
CPI has never had to do any self-criticism about its 
assessment of the Jana Sangh and RSS. But what 
about Madhu Limaye? pene ey A 
The CPI’s National Council also unanimously 
came to the'conclusion that the Congress-U (now S) 
has been badly mauled by the Congress-I, that the 
` Lok Dal, which is based on casteist politics, is rent 


with internal dissensions and that the Janata Party . 


is getting weakened and increasingly discredited.’ 
One can scarcely expect Madhu Limaye'to agree to 


this. ; : 
Thus, the difference between the CPI and Madhu 


Limiaye and whoever for whatever reason "now agrees 
with his approach is not only in relation to the 


former’s assessment of the Congress-I, but also in ` l 
Telation to the assessment of the so-called opposition 


parties. It cannot be denied that- the ‘‘sincere 
Rajeswara Rao” and other CPI leaders did their 
best to build up the six-party alliance in which 
Madhu Limaye played an important role. But, alas, 
he also played“an important role in demonstrating 


_ the inherent contradiction and limits of that effort, 


especially by his increasingly insistent demand that: 

the BJP be brought into it. 7 
He makes a lot of use of the fact that the CP 

joined hands with the BJP along with other parties 


in mass‘agitation in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. ` 
But he surely knows (it has appeared in the official. - 
publications of the CPI) that both these party units ` 
„were pulled up for this, in the first instance by- 
“C. Rajeswara Rao, and that they-do not any longer 


have any truck with the BJP. He also mocks the 
CPI for the AITUC going along with the BMS and 


for the coordination of opposition parties in. Parlia-- 


ment and the legislatures, including the BJP. . Let 


‘us see for how muchi longer he will be able to keep 
up his mockery but it can be said outright that ‘the 


CPI is not responsible for this anomalous situation 


and will certainly ‘not allow-it to develop further.” 


Some more time — but not much more time — may 
be given to other Left parties and forces to: ponder 
on the grave dis-service they are doing to our coun- 
try, our people and their very existence by even 
this limited hobnobbing with the BJP and RSS. . 
There is no doubt that Madhu Limaye grossly 
under-estimates the threat'and danger of the forces 


of communalism and casteism. He totals the voting - 


percentages of the Rightist and communal parties— 
as also of the CPI, CPI-M and other Left parties 
and comes to the conclusion that they are of only 
marginal significance. He. thinks that highlighting: 


the danger of the Right and communal forces may ~ 


be for the purpose of “‘diluting:the struggle against 


the here and now present threat of a dictator- 


ship”. ' . . 


The Right and communal forces do not operaté 


mainly in the sphere of parliamentary democratic 


politics. They work through working up caste, com- 
munal, linguistic and other passions. and in that at- 
mosphere engineer killings and riots. This leads to 
paralysis, to breakdown of normal life, to, diverting 
the attention of the masses away from socio-econo- 


mic questions, to their division and, eventually, to , 
“ their passive acceptance of whatever a militant and 


organised Right minority might propose to do. This 
is supplemented by the Right seeking- alliances with 
centrist and Right-of-centre forces for the purpose 
of gaining respectability, pressurising these forces 
and their governments to turn to the Right and of 
disrupting and immobilising oppésition to them. 


The Right utilises mass discontent caused by wrong - 


policies. The Right also operates through planned 
infiltration of strategic sectors of the state appara- 
tus. It operates not only with the help of forces 
within the country but in collaboration with the 
imperialists and now with the Maoists as well. All 
this together makes up the strength of the Right 
reactionary danger in our country. This is the-shock 
force of destabilisation which is the main.danger in 
India as well as in many other Third World coun- 
tries. It is not authoritarianism but dictatorship. won 
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through destabilisation which is the main danger 
for us and many other Third World countries. 

The Right reactionary forces do try to utilise 
mass discontent caused by the wrong policies of the 
government in power. They operate as an opposi- 
tion force. They raise the banner of opposition 
unity. And when they ‘do strike, it is not only 
against the government in power but also the mass 
base and later the very existence of the Left and 
democratic parties and forces. None can beat them 
in the game of “opposition unity’. When in power, 
of course, they beat and pulverise those who helped 
them to power. This is not just theory. This is not 


just intellectual speculation. This is harsh reality 


and our own historical as well as recent experience. 
Why else did Madhu Limaye raise about two years 
ago the question of the RSS connection about 
which he now is so complacent? 

Similarly about regional parties. One has to pro- 
ceed with extreme caution here. They are not all 
Right reactionary parties. Some ‘of their demands 
are just and democratic. But many are not. Right 
reactionary forces operate within and through these 
parties, including the imperialists and Maoists. 
Separatist movements are a favourite device of the 
forces of destabilisation. The Khalistan agitation is 
the most recent example. But we have other ex- 
amples like in Assam, Manipur and earlier in 
’ Andhratand Bombay. ' 

The fight against the Right reactionary forces in- 
cludes the fight against the anti-people and anti- 
democratic policies and measures of the Government 
which justifiably anger and alienate the masses and 
provide fuel to the fire of their activities. But this is 
not ‘all. The Right reactionary forces have to be 
combated and rebuffed directly. This second task 
cannot and must not be shirked on the ground that 
these forces are also in the opposition to “authori- 


tarian” Indira Gandhi. For these forces are also 
the enemies of and in opposition to the Left and the 
Left and democratic national alternative. If these 
forces gain in mass influence and striking power, 
the fate of the nation and of the Left would be 
sealed. It should be noted that these forces are. 
strongly present in the Congress-J as well as in the 
entire ruling apparatus. 

The final point of difference with Madhu Limaye 
relates to the issue of democracy. There is no dis- 
agreement on the need to give priority to the 
defence of parliamentary democracy and civil liber- 
ties in our country. There is also no difference on 


. the need to give-priority to the battle against the 


erosion, encroachment and attack on all this ema- 
nating from the approach, policies and actions of 
the Congress-I Government in which Indira Gandhi 
is supreme. One wonders who has done better in 
this regard than the CPI. But democracy in India 
is not threatened from this quarter alone. 

The imperialists, their Maoist collaborators in 
Peking, the monopolists, landlords, communal and 
casteist forces spearheaded by the RSS and BJP are 
profoundly and powerfully hostile to our democra- 
tic system. Indeed the destabilisation operation has 
as one ofits priority targets the very democratic 
system which Madhu Limaye correctly and elo- / 
quently asks all of us to defend. The trouble is that 
he wants us to be in the company of the destabili- 
sers. This the CPI has not agreed to and will not 
agree to. . 

We would urge Madhu Limaye to change. his 
company, to assert again his socialist viewpoint and 
aspirations. Let him join with us to build the Left 
and democratic national . alternative and abandon 
the . propagation of the concept and the path of 
action which ‘can only harm the Left and help the 
destabilisers.1 : 





Eye-witness in Kampuchea 


' Sabotage of the Defeated 


ANTHONY BARNETT 


N 


The West, China and their camp-followers 
are making a laughing stock of themselves 
by propping up the Pol Pot gang as the |. 
representative of Kampuchea in the United 
Nations. What is happening is even more 
grotesque than the way the ousted Kuomintang 
was kept by the West in UN. As Indira Gandhi 
pointed out at the recent Commonwealth Sum- 
mit, “Vietnams intervention in Kampuchea 
cannot be isolated from the context of the 
barbarous dictatorship of Pol Pot and the 
external interest in sustaining it.... We have 
no reason to be defensive nbout our own recog- 
nition of the reality in “Kampuchea.” Here is 
an account of that reality by a Western corres- 
pondent who made an on-the-spot study. We 
reproduce it with due acknowledgement to New 


Statesman (September 25, 1981).— Editor > 
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` 


N Cambodia today; villagers and Ministers alike 
say they face a critical situation. The main hbar- | 


- vest is-badly down. Food stocks will run out at the 


begining of 1982, in some areas perhaps catastrophi- 
cally, unless alleviated by aid. Yet for a visitor 
returning after 18 months, the impression is not 
one of impending disaster, despite the startling 
signs of simultaneous flood and drought. One can 
stand on rice land baked so hard that the cracks 
swallow the wispy green seedlings, and then look up 
to see water stretching to the horizon. The contrast 
would seem inconceivable anywhere but here, a 
land of intense contradictions, a country whose 
death was once so lamented in the West, which has 
nonetheless definitely come back to life. Had the 
restitution taken place under Western auspices, it 
would have been celebrated in every supplement 
and TV channel, above all in America. , Instead, the - 
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Cambodian achievement is’ an embarassment, 
especially discomforting for those like the Ameri- 
cans, who still extend support at the United Nations 
to Pol: Pot. : í i 

If you heard a lorry in February 1980, it was a 

rare, sound, and an important one: was it one of 
‘the new Oxfam trucks? Did it carry rice? If full, 
where was it heading? Today, the main boulevards 
of Phnom Penh are busy.with traffic, mostly bikes 
and motor bikes, with pedicabs and ponies. There. 
are traffic accidents and breakdowns. One of the 
symbols of the Pol Pot regime became the heaps of | 
cars, dumped on the wayside. Many of these car- 
casses can still be seen, luxuriant vegetation ' engulf- 
ing their rusting hulks, in a way that recalls the 
famous images of. Angkor. When the French first 
sent back etchings and impressions of the mediaeval 
temple complex, one of the strongest was of the 
trées whose roots held the stones together and over- 
whelmed them: symbol of a fallen greatness now 
being relentlessly digested by ‘nature’, The image 
was part political, giving the Khmer a representa- 
tion of themselves as a fallen and now incapable 
race, one saved by the generosity of French civilis- 
ation. Some of the fury of Pol Pot’s ideology stem-. 
med from-an attempt to-refute the colonial lie. This 
year the roads of the Cambodian capital witness a 
much more convincing rebuttal of the racialist. 
myth. Far from being incapable, the Khmer have 
salvaged a surprising number of the vehicle discar- 
ded by Pol Pot, and they now outnumber the Soviet 
Ladas and the Toyotas‘given.to the state. 

The old engines, the Russian’ petrol, the broken 
exhausts of motor bikes, the bustle of half a million 
people in Phnom Penh (300,000 legal residents, most 
with cards, and the rest transient or squatters) have 
created problems: of an order quite other than mere 
survival. Coming down .the Mekong in the late 

‘afternoon, against a magnificent sky lit by the 
early orange glow of sunset, I could distinguish 
Phnom Penh not only by the silhouette of the Royal 
Palace, but also by a distinct cloud of unmistakable 
pollution. Progress! i 

Aid lorries are a. normal sight. We passed a 
convòy of. Oxfam and Unicef trucks taking seed to 
Svay Rieng. In a small district town in another-pro- 
vince, six lorries unloaded seeds. The country men 
hauled the sacks to store; the loads were noted and 
signed for by officials with charge sheets. The 
drivers were townsmen. They had dark glasses and 
smart pants; their cabins were decorated with 
fetishes and baubles, and they were in a hurry to | 
return. It was a routine delivery. ., 

Another aid routine was a different sign. of orga- 
nised society. I was having lunch with a friend in a 
Chinese noodle restaurant in Phnom Penh. Across 
the road two men dropped a sack from a lorry and 
refastened its green tarpaulin, then drove off. With- 
in a few minutes, a couple of young women came, 
up and tried to move the sack but it was too heavy 
for them and they dropped it, with laughter. Having 

‘finished my soup; I strolled across to look more 
closely as the women sat on the pavement beside 
their prize: a sack of Italian aid rice. Neat, and in 
broad daylight. : 7% 
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‘pite successful 


THE stabilisation is relative: the: towns stil] look: 
shattered, despite the busy populace; the factories 
are broken; many in the country side are wretchedly 
poor. And there are the Pol Pot troops. . Their 
ability to strike at targets has increased over the, 


-past year, as they have been better equipped by 


China, under the eye of the United ‘States in Thai- , 
land. But although they are more effective in strike - 
power, there are no, signs that the Khmer Rouge 
have won any political support; on the contrary 
the feeling of security is’ significantly greater. 
Eighteen months ago, people were still uncertain: 
would there be another war, would their reprieve 
from Pol Pot be merely temporary? Today, des- 
raids, the Khmer Rouge forces 
favoured by the-UN have been reduced to terro- 
rists. : a" ` 

The cost remains high. The train, to Battambang 


-was derailed in August, and rúmour has it that 20 ` 
or so were killed before the Pol Pot assailants fled. 


It was at least the third such attack. Yet there were 


~. still passengers waiting at the station to go west. 


There was a successful ambush fast month against . 
the head of Prey Veng province, whose vehicle was 
mined, apparently by some dismissed subordinates, 


one of whom escaped arrest. Two days later the 


Khmer Rouge claimed the action, exaggerating the 
deaths. But we bumped across the hole left by the _ 
blast. We had no escort and there- was civilian 
traffic in both directions. Closer to Thailand action 
is more considerable and insecurity a fact of life. 
But life is going on. In most villages, houses, 
schools or temples are being built. Perhaps the 
attitude of a restaurant woman summed it up. When 
asked about the insecurity, she described it as ‘the 
sabotage of the defeated’. at 

The problems of today’s Cambodia can only be 
registered adequately by taking a preliminary. 


` measure of the success encompassed by the Vietna- 
mese-Khmer alliance. In the city, the main thing 
is the rejuvenation of elementary economic (if not 
yet manufacturing) activity. Its most. visible aspect 


ig the trade, especially, in the glossy consumer 
goods from Thailand.. Its basis lies as much in the 
good harvest of last year, that was grown from 


‘Western: aid seeds, distributed in part thanks to 


Soviet gasoline. A third factor has been just as 


‘remarkable, yet people tend to take it for granted: 


money. The new Cambodian riel was successfully 
introduced in April 1980. It greatly stimulated pro- ` 
duction, both artisanal and the growth of cash 
crops. Officially the rate is four riels to the . dollar; 
on the: black market it is about 16. But the currency 
itself is aceptable even in large quantities. In 
February of last year, I reported that ‘J’ King of 
Freedom jeans could be acquired in the Phnom 
Penh markets only for gold. This time I was offered - 
a pair for 250 riels. The rail fare to Battambang 
is 33 riels. Rice is two to three riels a kilo, a Khmer | 
scarf 15 rielsi the list could be extended, from 
Russian blankets to fake Khmer jewellery. 

Down to the villages and hamlets, school-teachers, 
minor officials, sons serving in the army, have a 
money wage as well as a rice ‘ration. With cash 
crops such as tobacco and ‘sesame seed, as well as 
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the manufacture of mats and the drying of fish, an 


` elementary economy, if not yet: accumulation, is 


beginning in the rural areas. It is run politically by 
two parallel structures. Every district and sub- 
district within each province has its committee, 
recently ‘elected’ in a nationwide process. However 
subordinate, there is a functioning. Khmer political 
machine, locally rooted and with a stake in the 
system. Alongside it is the Vietnamese army, gat- 
risoned throughout the land: In the West, the 


- troops engaged in fighting have been circulated, as 


a normal active army. But in the secure areas, a 
different pattern may emerge. We met one young 
soldier; the eldest son of a farming family from the 
outskirts of Saigon. He had been in Cambodia for 
three years, and, though a conscript, he accompanied 
some minor. village officials. He was on-his own 
and without a weapon. He spoke good Khmer 
himself now, wore a Khmer scarf, indeed only the 
emblem of a star on his hat distinguished him. 


THE western media’ have often referred to Cam- 
bodia as ‘Vietnam’s Vietnam.’ But the US relation- 
ship to Vietnam, when Washington invaded it, was 


notoriously ill-conceived. Troops often stayed for ~ 


only six months and their main attitude to the 
Vietnamese was the ‘body-count’: from male corpses 
to female prostitutes. The American Special Forces 
were supposedly closer to the people, but only in 
the way that a sadomasochist is ‘closer’ to his 
victim than a ‘hit-and-run driver. In Cambodia 
most of the Vietnamese, like the Khmer, are 
peasants. They live at the same level as the’ Khmer, 
and alongside them. This is not to say that they 
are linked. But however feared, they are tolerated, 
and the evident intimacy means they ate relatively 
well-informed and increasingly experienced. The 
Pol Pot forces, by contrast, seem hated and remote. 

The most universally detested aspect of the Pol 
Pot regime, it emerges, was perhaps not the killings, 
nor the abolition of Buddhism, nor even forced 
labour, but rather the introduction of collective eat- 
ing. ‘No society, however utopian, treats all its citi- 
zens alike. Pol Pot, indeed, inflicted an extraordi- 
nary division on the countryside. All those deported 
from the towns, either genuinely urban classes or 
peasant refugees from the Lon Nolwar, were cate- 
gorised broadly as ‘new people’, while those who 
had stayed in the liberated zones were known as 
‘base people.’ The ‘new people’ suffered much more 
under Pol Pot,-they were far more subject to execu- 
tion and to draconian labour conditions. Today, 


, „this has led to quite a sharp antagonism between 
' town and country, with many of the educated resent- 


ing the peasantry: One government cadre told me 
that illiterate people should be feared ‘as they have 
no sentiment’. But not all the ‘new people’ were city- 
educated. In one village in Prey Veng, we were told 
that about 30 per cent of the people there today 
had been ‘new persons’; they had been rural refugees 
in Phnom Penh during the American war and~were 
evacuated back to their villages when Pol Pot ‘came 
to: power in 1975. Twice stripped of their belong- 


ings, they still have nothing, and they remain the . - 
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poorest by far in today’s Cambodia. They have no 
draught animals for ploughing, no pigs for meat. A 
small hut, to shade them. from the sun, may be 
inches from the water, or even- under it. Without a 
dry mat or change of clothes, they have now suffer- 
ed under three successive regimes. But they were 
most punished by Pol Pot’s ‘Democratic Kampu- 
chea’ and are hardly likely to support his return. 
Thè ‘base people’, on the other hand, had a some- 
what better time but retain a:degree of privilege. 
They have not lost their houses or animals, and 
many are’ now incorporated into the rural adminis- 
tration. |. Í f 

At the 'same time mutual aid teams seem to have 


‘won the acceptance of many villagers. These Krom 


Samarki, or solidarity groups, average a dozen fami- 


‘lies. Together they have an assigned number of 


hectares, which are farmed collectively, and whose 
produce is distributed according to work. The com- 
position of the groups is mixed: they will include, 
say, a widow and two babies, without any animals 
or ploughs, and a surviving ‘base’.person and family 
with two oxen, plough and cart, that is, the neces- 
sary instruments of production. In this way, the 
widow is assured of some food dnd income through 
participation in the-Krom Samarki, while the more 
wealthy farmer can use his tools outside the collec- 
tive land, for his own exclusive profit. In effect, the 
Krom Samarki function is an ad hoc insurance for 
the hardest hit victims of the 1970s. . 

If there is coherent opposition to the Vietnamese 
presence within Cambodia, its main concentration 
isin Phnom Penh, especialiy among government 
workers. Thosé who come into contact with Viet- 
namese authority, from school-teachers obliged to 
cast historic relations between the two neighbours , 
in a favourable light, to trained administrators from 
the Lon Nol and Sihanouk period, resent and ‘may 
privately speak out against Hanoi. - ~ 


MY stay in Cambodia coincided with the meeting, 
in Singapore, between Sihanouk, his ex-premier and 
long time opponent Son Sann (both of whom élaim 
military forces on the Thai border) and Khieu Sam- 
phan, nominal head of the Pol Pot group. The three 
signed a joint declaration of intent, to collaborate. 
If anything, it was, greeted with relief in Phnom 
Penh itself. The government there’ has long been 
saying that Sihanouk was untrustworthy and in 
league with the West and the Chinese. Hor Nam 
Hong, the vice-Foreign Minister, now felt such pro- 


- paganda to be vindicated, Sihanouk had denounced 


the Khmer -Rouge for their ‘barbaric genocide’, he 
said; to sign a declaration with them was ʻitself'a `. 
crime.’'The words were strong, but their delivery 
was, in this ‘instance, calm. The Heng Samrin 
government has emerged as the only Khmer group 
unequivocally committed to the defeat of Pol Pot. : 
Its first major crisis is the forthcoming harvest. 
A dovble catastrophe of drought and-rapid flooding 
has ‘halved the potential harvest in many areas. In- 
stead of increasing last’ year’s crop, as the regime 
had hoped, some areas in the Southeast will suffer 
hunger. The deeper effects of war and revolution 


ii 


compound the problem, in a countryside savagely 
depleted of any savings. The aid agencies, led by the 

_ FAO, hope to boost the dry season crop with new 
rice’ strains and fertiliser; the paucity of the coun- 
try’s means, visible everywhere and always shocking, 
vindicates their renewed call for support. But what 
of the internal strains, those originating from Viet- 
nam’s victory in the war against Pol Pot? 

In Phnom Penh, one of the more energetic Party 
leaders, who was trained in Vietnam and participat- 
ed in the foundation of the anti-Pol Pot’ front, Keo 
Chanda, appears to have lost a round in some 
obscure leadership battle. Removed from the 
Ministry of Information and Culture to’ the key 
Ministry of Industry, he remains the.Party secretary 
for Phnom Penh: but without having been given a 
place on the Politbureau (or even, some say, on the 
Central Committee). Keo Chanda is one of the few 
Ministers with a popular style, it is said. Now it 
seems that Pen Sovan, the more remote Party chief, 
has moved to diminish Keo Chand’s influence. On 
September 2, Vietnam’s independence day was 
celebrated, rather oddly, in Phnom Penh. It was a 
signal fact about the events of 1945 that Cambodia 
did not join forces with Vietnam in the general 
rising against colonial rule, one, which swept most 
of Southeast Asia at the time. Nor in his famous 
Declaration of Independence that year, did Ho Chi 


Minh make añy mention of Cambodia, Laos ot 


Indo-China’. Yet in 1981, it seems numbers of 
Khmer government officials were gathered to stand 
under the hot'sun all morning to solidarise with 
their neighbour’s historic achievement. 


ON the ‘Phnom’ there are courting couples and 


` 


geomancers with their charts. But the waterside 


‘along the Mekong, young men eat. Prong Teai Koun. 


These are fertilised eggs, which contain the subs- 
tance of an unhatched fledgling: the contents taste 
of meaty liver and juices.~ Prized for their.concen- 
trated energy, fertilised. eggs are also believed to 
have an aphrodisiac quality. There was a peal of 
flirtatious laughter, from.some young ladies made 
up and well dressed. My guide asked if I noticed 


- they were Vietnamese, and he added that they had ` 


a different character to Kampucheans. ‘They are 
more bold in attracting males’, he explained, adding 
that Khmer girls were shy and retiring. I looked at 
the boys hanging about by the riverside; indubitably 


- Khmer, drinking sugarcane juice in the sun, doubt-- 


less after a fertilised egg or two, and eyeing the 
prospects. What.sort of takeover was this? . — E 

Cambodia: where you catch fish in bushes; where 
you eat meat out of eggs; where sugar comes from 
palm trees. You can sail across Cambodia, reported 
a mediaeval Chinese voyager. to Angkor; even more: 
so today when the waters are exceptionally high. 
When the peasants fled the stupendous construc- 
tions of Angkor they made a kind of pact with the 
flood waters and the sun., Ag its waters rise, the 


Mekong changes its direction and flows’ backwards 
basic fact about the coun- . 
` try. The result is usually an all-encompassing, but, 


into Cambodia — it isa 


relatively peaceful flooding. that allows for sham- 
bolic; low-intensity rice cultivation with the mini- 
mum of earthworks ‘and effort, and which, brings 


fish and vegetables as well as timber, It’s a. 


gambler’s paradise for peasants: they lose, but they 
laugh. Today the smiles (and ` the curses) have 


returned.\ — New Statesman, September: 25,1981. 0: 
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Punjab : Dealing with Mischief 


SATYAPAL DANG 


THe serious situation that has developed in the 
border’ State of Punjab cannot but cause deep 
concern to the entire country. Here is a list of 
‘recent major happenings which have resulted in 
communal polarisation in the State: i 
` — Murder of Lala Jagat Narain, widely believed 
to have been committed by supporters of the 
“Khalistan” slogan. 


— Firing at Chando Kalan village after the 


failure of the police to ‘arrest Sant Bhindranwale and 
the alleged burning of’ a vehicle which contained 
the holy scriptures of the Sikhs. _ d 
— Death of about 13/15 Sikhs as a result of 
police firing at Chowk: Mehta in Amritsar district 
soon after Sant Bhindranwale had surrendered. It 
is alleged by the police that they were forced to’ 
open fire because they were attacked by a group of 
Sikh extremists. However, it is- admitted even by 
the police that their number was quite small as 
‘compared to the police force present. - 
- — Shooting of Hindus resulting in‘ some deaths, 
by some unidentified motor-cyclists ‘at Jullundur. 


12 : 
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— Shooting of Hindus by some unidentified per- 
sons ‘at Tarn Taran resulting in one death and 
injuries to quite a few. uses oo Y 

— Hijacking of an Indian plane to Lahore-by Dal 
Khalsa men. ; Fae tnt bat 

There are other connected happenings! 


: 


these will be referred to subsequently. 


If there has béen no communal riot or. flare-up; 
the crèdit in the main goes to the good sense of the. 


common people, both Sikhs and Hindus, who do 
not want a repetition of 1947. However, it will be a 


serious and costly mistake to be complacent and to. 
think that the danger has passed. For all.those who ` 


love Punjab and India, one of the main tasks today 


is to do all they can to preserve communal peace in- 


Punjab and to strengthen Hindu-Sikh unity. . _ 
An examination of the role of various groups and 
parties in the State in connection with the recent 


‘developments will undoubtedly help in this task. 


Let us first deal with the groups demanding 
“Khalistan”, because their responsibility in ‘the 
matter is clear as daylight. 


After Independence, the demand for “Khalistan” - 


te. 
N 


3 ¡which 
contributed to cómmunal polarisatioń. Some of 


was first raised by Dr. Jagjit Singh who defected 
from the Akali Party in 1967 ‘and became the 
Finance Minister in the Congress — supported 
Lachhman Singh Gill Ministry. His close liaison 


with the Pakistan Government as well as with the - 


ruling circles of the United States is no secret. How- 
ever, he did not succeed in gathering any support 
worth the name from any section of the Sikh 
masses, , i -1 a ; 
A new organisation. formed in .August 1978 at 
Chandigarh and known as Dal Khalsa took up this 
slogan. Since some time ago, it intensified its 


propaganda and activities in support of the demand: 


for’ Khalistan. 
‘In this background was held the Sikh Educational 


Conference at Amritsar. For the first time, it. was. 


presided over by a non-Indian, Ganga Singh 
` Dhillon, an American citizen. The conference by a 
resolution declared that Sikhs constituted a separate 
nation and demanded their representation in the 
United Nations. The resolution was. greeted with 
cries of ‘Khalistan. Zindabad’.. It is believed that 
this shouting was done by-men of Dal Khalsa, 
though it must be mentioned that the conference 
was attended also by quite a few prominent Sikh 
intellectuals. |! ee Bis 4s 
' The Dal Khalsa also participated in the anti- 
tobacco agitation in Amritsar in May 1981. Some 
of its activists were arrested for clashing with non- 
- Hindus.: ` A 


Let us now consider the role of the two Akali” 


Dals. . 

.Neither of' the two Akali Dals supports the 
demand . for “Khalistan.” However, both have 
adopted slogans which bring much grist to the mill 
of anti-national, separatist element. 


The smaller of the two, Akali Dal (Talwandi), 
has fully supported the Sikhs-a-separate-nation ' 


_thesis and also the demand for their representation 
‘in the UN. o> wg i 
The Akali Dal (Longowal) — as well as the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
(SGPC) controlled by it — has also adopted the 
` Sikhs-a-separate-nation thesis, though it has not 
demanded representation for them in the UN. The 
World Sikh Conference organised by it only recently 
at Amritsar demanded dual citizenship and Consti- 
tution. It decided neither to support nor to oppose 
the “Khalistan” demand. . i 
` Both the Akali Dals have dug up the long- 
forgotten Anandpur Sahib resolution of the united, 
- Akali Dal, which demanded a Virtual Sikh home- 


land within India but with an extremely weak and ' 


helpless Centre. =: 

There is also the fact that many prominent 
organisers of the Khalistan movement have till now 
been functioning from within the premises of 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, the management of which 
is in the hands of the SGPC which is headed by 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, one of the top leaders of 
the Akali Dal (L). Even the press conference of 
some party colleagues of the hijackers /was held in 
_ the premises of the Golden Temple. 

Neither of the two Akali Dals has condemned the 
hijacking. Some second-rung leaders ‘of the ‘Akali 
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Dal (L) did so, but only after the hijackers had been 
arrested. Top leaders have. remained silent till 
today. ee i 
` The Akali Dals thus bear considerable respon- 
sibility for the situation that has developed in 
Punjab. While it is necessary to note this, it is also 
necessary to note another aspect of the Akali' role, 
specially of the moderates headed by Parkash Singh 
-, Badal within the Akali Dal (L). They ‘have obviously 
been feeling all at ease with the Sikhs-a-nation theory, 
though they have not opposed it openly., Badal has 
more than once strongly opposed the demand for 
“Khalistan”. He did not go to Chowk Mehta on the 
' day Sant Bhindranwale was to be arrested. - Earlier 
the moderates had succeeded in getting the Akali 
Dal (1) to advise Bhindranwale to surrender, though 


Sant Harchand Singh Longowal publicly denied | 


this. The moderate group succeeded in persuading 
the Dal to attend the all-parties meet 
by the Chief Minister after it became known that 
the Prime Minister would attend it, althofigh the 
. earlier decision had been to boycott it. ‘ 


The moderate group succeeded in getting the . 


‘Akali :Dal General Secretary Sukhjinder Singh 
expelled after he began compaigning for “Khali- 
stan’. >~ - i : 
There is no doubt that these positions of the 
moderates have been helpful. Unfortunately, they 
. too not only swear by the Anandpur Sahib Resolu- 
tion but have been succumbing’ to pressure from 
the extremists. This can be seen from the fact that 
even PS. Badal “has not condemned the hijacking. 
‘There is also the fact that’ once again the Akali 
Dal has decided to boycott all-parties meetings for 
maintaining communal harmony, unless they are 
convened by the Governor instead of by the Chief 
Minister: Many of the limitations of the moderates 
arise from the fact that they too believe in the 
-wrong thesis that-for the Sikhs religion and Politics 
_ cannot be separated. -~ ; he 
Hindus are ih a minority in Punjab. That does 
not mean that Hindu communalism, 
the RSS and some other organisations, has -not 
played any role in bringing about communal polari- 


' sation. Here are some instances of how ‘they have . 


contributed. , 


As a counter-blast to the anti-tobacco agitation 


“in Amritsar, they took out a procession in which 
very provocative anti-Sikh slogans were raised. 
Similar slogans were also raised by these, elements 
while taking part in the massive funeral procession 
of Lala Jagat Narain. This was followed by orga- 
nised attacks on the offices of Punjabi dailies Ajit 
and Akali Patrika. False rumours were spread by 
mischievous elements on both sides, but none could 


- NO ROOM FOR GLEE 


Those few in Pakistan who view the prospect of the 
Khalistan issue causing destabilisation or disruption in |- 
' India’s ‘neighbouring province with bemused malice 
should be reminded that the Khalistan maps, printed in 
London and circulated on a large scale, show the Lahore 
region aS ‘a part. of the new independent state with 
Nankana Sahib as its capital, and a 700-mile corridor 
giving it access to the Arabian Sea. 

_— Linesman in Viewpoint, Lahore, October 8, 1981 
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Ing convened . 


represented by: 


beat the RSS in this game. For instance, it was 

widely rumoured even in Amritsar that BJP leader 

Lal Chand Sabarwal of Jullundur had been stabbed, 

which was totally false. 
_ The Punjab Congress (I) and its Government 

have made no small contribution towards worsening 
‘the situation because of narrow partisan and even 
factional .interests. This is easily substantiated by 
the following facts, besides others. i 7 

For'long, the “Khalistan” slogan and the acti- 
vities of its protagonists were sought to be played 
down because these helped to maintain and even‘ 
increase support for the ruling party among the 
Hindus and Harijans. a 

Either by design or through bungling, the ques- 
tion of arrest of Sant Bhindranwale was handled 
in such a manner as to make a hero of him:among 
large section of devout Sikhs. It may not be with- 
out significance that in the previous’ elections in 
some constituencies the Sant as well as the Dal 
Khalsa directly or indirectly helped the Congress 
(I) against the Akalis. l >or 7 

Jathedar Santokh Singh of Delhi, who is known 
to-be very close to the Prime Minister and now also 
to the Home Minister, has not only maintained 
contact with Sant Bhindranwale. His speech at 
Chowk- Mehta was at least as provocative as that 
of the Akali ‘leader Gurcharan Singh Tohra. 
Interestingly, Santokh Singh has also demanded the 
dismissal of the Darbara Singh Government. 

Even.certain acts of the Centre have only helped 
the Akali extremists. The way Santokh Singh was 
got elected president of the Delhi Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee by Government interven- 
tion is one instance. ` i 

But, it must also be noted that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s visit to -Chandigarh before going abroad and 
all that she did there helped considerably in pre- 
venting the situation from worsening further and 
even in easing it. 

The CPI and the CPI(M) to the best of their 
capacities have worked to maintain communal 
peace. In a number of places, CPI intervention 
proved decisive at crucial moments. In some res~. 
_pects, ‘the stand of the CPI(M) is open to criticism. ` 
For instance, it has failed. to call upon the Akali 
Dal (L) to give up its “Dharmyudh” and its plan 
for a civil disobedience movement against alleged 
discrimination against Sikhs. It joined the Akali 
Dals `in boycotting the second all-parties meeting 
convened by the Chief Minister. It is hoped that 
such aberrations in the stand of the CPI(M) will 
get corrected by their own experience. 

As already stated, one of the key tasks before all 
patriotic forces in Punjab is to maintain communal 
peace at all costs. In this task the co-operation of 
all those willing to co-operate must be sought and 
accepted. All-parties’ peace committees, appeals 
and marches should be organised. There should be 
prompt intervention to prevent untoward incidents. 

At the same time,. there must be widespread 
mobilisation of the people against separatist and 
communal slogans. 

All possible efforts should be made to create a 
situation which will help the moderates among the 

i. ye i hes 
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` Pakistan. Itisa part of the e t 
destabilise and even to dismember India. Punjabis, 
‘Hindus and Sikhs owe|it to their Motherland to 


Akalis to assert themselves and take a bold, strong 
stand against all slogans which feed communalism 
and separatism. Akalis should give up their 
“Dharmyudh”, and Gurdwaras must not be allowed 
to provide shelter to separatist and anti-social 
elements. 

Patriotic Congress masses and Congressmen should 
be helped to become vocal and tell their leaders to 
place the interests of the-country above party and 
factional interests. ‘ 

The Government should be made to do -the 
following without further delay: 

(1) Arrest all the real culprits responsible for the 


' murder of Lala Jagat Narain and for shootings at 


Juliundur and Tarn Taran. . 

(2) Judicial inquiries must be ordered into police ` 
firing and events at Chowk Mehta and Chando 
Kalan. ' ` j a s 

These steps will help ease the situation. > 

Last but not the; least, the working class and 
other toiling masses must work for communal har- 
mony not -only directly but also indirectly through 
united struggles for their urgent demands. ee 

‘Communal peace in Punjab can and must be 
saved. That will serve not only the vital interests 
of Punjab but of the entire country. For, there is 
evidence to show that behind the slogan of “‘Khalis- 
tan’? and the conspiracy to inflame communal 
passions leading to communal riots are the hands 
of US imperialism and the military dictatorship of 
imperialist game to 


defeat the game in this part of the country. 0) - 
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S.N. MISHRA > > 


ONG and abiding interest in the study of tribal 

modes of production and their transformation 
once again gave me an opportunity to visit Aruna- 
chal Pradesh after a lapse of about three years, dur-. 
ing June; 1981. The visit had the specific purpose 
of further collecting and firming up of information 
on tribal economy and changes therein, which I-had 
collected in early 1978. - 

On the way ‘to Arunachal, I had occasion to 
spend some time in Gauhati and in Shillong. - 
Although ‘I would ‘have liked to confine myself to’ 
Arunachal impressions, what I learnt and observed 
in these State capitals iS not without relevance. . . 

In Gauhati and Shillong, I had limited contacts, 
with either ‘University people -or Government 
Officials. In Gauhati, life looked very placid and 
calm but was also full of complaint and anger. This 
was a time when the Assam agitation still remained- 
suspended in view of the negotiations with the Cent- 
ral Government for settling the foreigners issue. 


` The Assamese seemed to be a people slow to react, 


a people who are not impatient and who have a 
great deal of perseverance. I wondered whether the 
heat of the Brahmaputra Valley had had a role in 
imparting this character to the people. The heat and 
the rains in this valley'are devastating to human will.. 
Without -these qualities, how could these people 
have performed, : centuries earlier, the feat of bring- 
ing the valley under cultivation, a feat that must 
have been far more arduous than that of bringing 


_ the Ganga Valley under the plough? 


The general feeling of most of the Assamese to 
whom I talked was that the Central Government 
was not sincere about settling the foreigners issue 
and was merely engaging in wearing-down tactics. 
Many people expressed. the fear that the Assdmese 
had already become a minority in Assam. Since 
1981 census has not been conducted in this State, 
and there was no way to remove the fear. There was 
a general anti-Bengali feeling, quite-openly.expres- 
sed by the Assamese, right from the servants in the 
Circuit House to highly-placed civil servants in the 
Dispur Secretariat. In fact, in some cases, the anti- 
Bengali sentiment found expression in an extreme 
form, For ‘example, during a conversation, an 
officer said that for the Bengalis it did not matter 
whether the swelling of the number of Bengalis in 
Assam was by Hindu or Muslim ‘infiltrators from 
Bangladesh; all ‘that they wanted was that Assam. ' 
should become a Bengali-majority.State. ` po 

Among the Assamese there is, .,special hatred 
against Cachari Bengalis. To give two instances: On, 
my return from Itanagar to the Circuit Housè at 
Gauhati, a Cachari Bengali officer in charge of the 


‘Circuit House was rather indecent in -his behaviour 
-towards me and my wife until a call from a Secret- 


Economic Growth, New Delhi. 
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unachal Paradoxes — 1. 


„ary to Government made him see that we hada 


Valid. room reservation. All ‘the Assamese service 
staff at the Circuit House felt sorry for -us and said 
Cachari Bengalis were like this and- this particular 
officer had ruined`the Circuit house. In the second 
instance, the jeep driver who brought us’ to put us 
on an early morning bus going to Gauhati from 


Narainpur, expressed diffidence about talking to the 


people at the bus station 'oñ our behalf; he said that 
asa Cachari Bengali he was despised by the local 
people and would not be ‘able to elicit a proper 
response. ; 

‘Another sort of reaction to the Assam movement 
came from the taxi driver -who drove us from 
Gauhati to Shillong. I had a strong suspicion that 


-he was a Bengali though he forcefully claimed that 


he was Assamese. He said he had supported the 
movement but was unhappy with the leaders of the 


‘movement who ‘were often high-handed, He said 


leaders of the movement were sons of the rich and 
had-amassed a lot of money in the course of the 
movement and even poor people such as taxi- drivers 


‘like-him were forced to make a financial contribu- 


tion. He showed us a group of workers doing repair 
work on the Gauhati-Shillong road who, he said, 
were Bangladeshis. To us, it seemed odd that on 
that national highway you could see a group of 
Bangladeshis employed on public works. The dress 
of the men, women and adolescents,.in the group, - 
their features and their colour, the driver said, 
showed they were Bangladeshis. Later on, in Shil- 
long, this statement was confirmed by other people. 

In Shillong, I spent time largely with North- 
Eastern Hill University (NEHU) teachers and some- 
students. NEHU is a Christian-dominated univer- 
sity. It immediately strikes you as an elite univer- 
sity. Its campus is impressive — specially the area 


around the Library which is housed in the old 


Mayurbhanj Palace. The students, boys and girls 


‘alike, were quite fashionable, in appearance. I was 


told that a lot of money flows to the student orga- 
nisations from various Church denominations. Most 
students from various tribes of the region have their 
own ethnic organisations, but they generally settle 
differences,- if any, - through protracted talks. 
Although there is a sense of inter-tribal superio- 
rity and inferiority among them, they are all united 
vis-a-vis those described ag ‘India’, be they 
teachers or students. Contrary to my previous 
understanding thatthe word “tribal” is taken by 
them as a derogatory epithet, I learnt that students 
and teachers belonging to tribes proudly call them- 
selves tribals and describe the rest as ‘Indians’, 


- Most of these ‘Indians’, in contrast, appear meek, 


scared, shabby and ill-fed. In the ‘campus it is com- 
mon to find girl students in imported attire from 
top to toe. All kinds of imported articles arrive 


here’ through a long smuggling chain from Burma, 


Bangladesh and Bhutan. . : 
The’ Khasis are considered inferior by the Nagas 
and Mizos; Some Nagas even claimed that their 


15 


tribe has improved the Khasi breed by taking Khasi 
girls as spouses or mistresses. The Christian Khasi 
call the non-Christians ‘Hindu Khasis’, though 
the latter have not taken to Hindu religion.. Even 
Christian Khasis, decades after their conversion, 
have not given up their pagan ritual. practices, and 
‘their original matriarchal system continues. The 


orthodox churchman feels that the lot of the’ 


Khasis will not improve unless they give up these 


and shift to the Church-approved patriarchal social. 


order. Strictly speaking, some of the Christian 
-Khasis, could even be termed heathen,’ liable to 
excommunication, for their occult ritual practices 


such as serpent worship. According to the Serpent | 


myth, a Khasi tribal impatient, to acquire wealth 
quickly is supposed to propitiate the serpent god, 
if possible by secret human ‘sacrifice at dead of 
night, and if not, by at least offering human blood 
obtained by clandestine. methods. If the plan is 
prematurely discovered, the worshipper is subjected 
to public fury. A number of such incidents are 
reported to have-occurred in Shillong in the recent 
ast. , EE ' 
s Ltried to explore how deep anti-Indian feeling 


` 


is among the local tribal communities. The newly ' 


‘emerging, elite class is admittedly the spokes- 
man of this feeling. At the same time, it is this 
class which corners the lion’s share of develop- 
mental benefits, so much so that these communities 
are getting increasingly stratified between the rich 
and ‘the poor. Playing up.this sentiment is benefi- 
cial to this class as it invites more and more. money 
from the Central Government as well as the foreign 
Church missions — which in turn helps the elite 
to accumulate more wealth. Incidentally, leaving 
aside Assam, all the States in the, ‘North-East, can- 
not even run their general’ administration out of 
their own revenues. One wonders how long the tribal 
elite can play this game, because a. time-is bound to 
come when they will be called to account by the 
‘poorer strata of these communities. For the 


moment, when the going is good, this section can | 
be brought round in the name of the community to . 


supporting anti-Indian sentiments. - ; 

Leaving aside the extremist sections, it appeared 
to me that the younger educated generation adopts 
an ambivalent attitude. On the one hand, it is 
expressly anti-Indian, on the other it looks for better 
opportunities and high positions in the wider Indian 
‘social system. One evening, after we. had finished 
our dinner rather late at a restaurant, a young Mizo 
offered to escort me to Arunachal Bhawan where 
I was staying. Now this sturdy, hard-working and 
sincere boy, doing rather well in his post-graduate 
course in History, I was told later, is expressly 
anti-Indian. But on our way to Arunachal Bhawan, 
when I asked him what he planned to do after post- 
graduation, pat ! i 
the Indian Administrative Service for- which I am 
preparing to compete, and in case I fail, I will go 
in for teaching.” This kind of ambivalence is typical 
among the educated youth. Rt es tae as 

The Indian Council of Social Sciences Research 
(ICSSR) has a centre at the North-Eastern Hill 
Univerity. The Centre is virtually defunct; the 
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came the reply, “I aspire to join ` 


NEHU seems to have no use for such a Centre. 
Neither does the ICSSR seem to have made any 
effort towards motivating research on the fast- 
changing-socio-economic life of the North-Eastern 
communities. One cannot say there is no research 


-interest in the University. In the Department of 


Economics, two studies, one on ‘Nutrition’ and the 
other on the ‘Tribal Mode of Production’, have 
reached a fairly. advanced stage. Far beyond my 
expectation, my own seminar on ‘Primitive Eco- 
nomic Formations’ was very well aftended one - 


‘afternoon, though it was examination time. Even 


people from the departments of history, philosophy 
and sociology came to the seminar, and we had 
lively discussions. It is true, however, that the 
academics belonging to the tribal‘communities them- 
selves have yet to take up problems of research 
relating to their communities. This however, is not 
because of lack of interest, but the students who 
have now reached the post-graduate level are in fact 
first-generation students and a couple of years more 


- must pass before some of these will take up teaching - 
and research. . : 


Stay at Arunachal Bhawan in Shillong was re- 
warding’ as it gave us an opportunity to interact 
with Arunachal students studying in Shillong and 
with Government functionaries. These students’ 
appeared modest in their living style, but serious 
and. proud. of their culture and religion. I came to 
learn here that the political leaders of Arunachal 
do not favour the idea of Arunachal students study- 
ing in Shillong schools or at the NEHU for fear of 
their being corrupted and brought under Christian 
influence. It is for this reason that Arunachal has 
refrained from coming under the jurisdiction of the 
NEHU. The only degree college. in Arunachal at 
Passighat, which. until the troubles in Assam led to 
the closure of the University at Gauhati had been 
affiliated to the latter, has since been affiliated to 


Punjab University. They wanted jit to be affiliated 


to Delhi University, but for some technical reason 


arising out of the Delhi University Act it could not. ` 


be done. In view of these difficulties, the Arunachal 
Government is working on a project for setting up 
a State University of its own at Itanagar. 

Staying at Arunachal Bhawan was rewarding in - 
another way. We came in contact with the Aruna- 
chal Minister of Transport, Tadar Tang, an amiable, 
warm and helpful person. Tang‘is a Nishi, the 
tribe whose changing’ mode of production is the 
subject of my study. He hails from a. village in 
Subansiri division, which even now can be: reached 
only after three days’ walk from the nearest point 
on the unmetalled Palin-Zero road. . Minister Tang 
took keen interest in our problems and was ready 
to gò. out of his way to hielp, so much so that about. 
two weeks later, when we were to spend a night at 
Itanagar and discovered to our dismay that due to 
the casual attitude of a Government Secretary we 
had no room reservation, Minister Tang, on being 
informed, walked to the Field Hostel with me and 
my wife and helped us get a room. In refreshing 
contrast to Delhi as well as other State capitals, 
Ministers in Arunachal are not guarded by a police 


_contingent, nor. do they hide behind excessive proto- 


col. Everything looks so simple, human, personal 
and warm. The same night, at the dinner to which 


he had invited us, we were served a dish of fried. - 


fish which he proudly announced was from his own 
catch during his fishing trip that morning. He 
occasionally goes fishing, not with his security ‘staff 


or at arranged venués but with his family members... 
‘It occured to me: Why not Ministers in Delhi, ` 


instead of all the time fishing for big money or in 
troubled waters, take some time off and do some 
genuine fresh-water fishing? .Or, will leading a.mor 

humane life damage the affairs of state? i 


1 


WE arrived in old Itanagar from Shillong on the - 


evening of June 11 and, before leaving for Yazali, 
a place about ‘40 km short of the district head- 
quarters of Lower Subansiri Division, Hapoli, for 
our field work among the Nishi villages, we spent 
some time meeting. Government officials. I had 
thought of coUecting Government reports and 
documents specially relating to Arunachal’s eco- 
nomy. The attempt was in vain. Apart from Gov- 
ernment files, Arunachal has little by way of a 
, documentary record of its economy. In contrast, 
Arunachal’s research. department at Shillong has 
` compiled and published a great deal of ethnogra- 
phic material on different tribes. Unfortunately, 
this material has little to say on the current process 
of change in which state-sponsored development is 
perhaps the biggest factor. Government: officials, 
specially in the middle and higher echelons, are 
from the outside of the State. Some, of them, . like 
the Chief Conservator of Forests, Thangam, bring 
to bear on their work a great measure of feeling and 
sympathy for the local people. Others are indifferent 
or positively unsympathetic towards local people 
and their political leaders, I had heard an educated 


Nishi lady saying: “They call us animals, dirty and 
barbaric.” I remember how a young civil servant, 
displaying his superiority complex, was commenting 
on ‘the calibre of Government leaders and the 
manner of their handling Government business. In 
his view, developmental. expenditure in the State 
was far too large and he was ‘quite’ disturbed that’ 
the money spent here goes into hoards, , literally in 
pits under the earth, there being no circulation of 


_this money. On the face of it, this was an’ exag- 


geration. But it reflects an attitude., C, 

In the three years since my first visit in 1978, 
Itanagar has changed considerably. In 1978, except 
your own legs there was no means to cover the two 
kilometres roadlength of the town. Today, there’ 
are cycle-rickshaws and scooters. Whereas. cycle- 


_ tickshaws.are usually pulled by labourers from UP., 


Bihar or Orissa, the scooters are run by local tribal 
young men.’ Many offices of the Government have 
now shifted to the permanent capital town, popu- 
larly called New Itanagar, which has come up 10 
km further up in the hills, and this has increased 
the daily traffic between it. and Old Itanagar. The 


_ road has been broadened, and on both sides of the 
main road leading out of the old town you find | 
` new shops in concrete structures, some of them 


owned and run by local people. For a short’ period 
‘of three years, the pace of change is striking. 
Itanagar is truly cosmopolitan; you meet people 
from all over the country, although in very small 
numbers. The Government jeep driver who drove. 
us to Yazali the next day was.a young Keralite who 
has already spent about five years in Arunachal 
Government service. The. MLAs’ hostal is mostly 


manned by the Assamese. On road ‘construction - 


work you seç people from Orissa and South Bihar, 
and the shop;keeper may. be a Marwari. D , 
j : i (To bé continued) 
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` Public Distribution System: Kerala’s Lead | 


"K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


Ket, which has many firsts to its credit, has added one 
=“ more to the list. For the first time in years, this year’s 
Onam 
the price level of all essential commodities, The credit goes to 
the State-owned Kerala State -Civil supplies Corporation 
(KSCSC) which, in close co-operation with the co-operative 
department stores in all major cities and towns, had opened a 
chain of depots and stalls for the sale of essential commodities, 
including vegetables, at prices 25 to 50 per cènt lower than 
those in the open market. The outlets opened under the, aus- 


pices of the KSCSC and co-operative societies are ensuring a - 


steady and smooth supply of essential commodities even in the 
remotest villages. iis : f 
Since its inception in 1974, the Civil Supplies Corporation 


had an accumulated loss of Rs 1.07 crores till 1980, But dur- - 


ing 1980, it earned a profit of Rs 1.80 crores. During just one 
year, the Corporation’s annual turnover went. up to Rs 8727 
lakhs from Rs 2250 lakhs in 1979. In a State where an effi- 
ciently-run and profit-making public sector .corporation is 
almost a wonder, the performance record of KSCSC is impres- 


sive. Of greater interest than these statistics is the fact that the - 


The author is Professor, Department of Economics, 
| _Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. : 2 
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stival season has been characterised by a-steep fall in : 


KSCSC’s effort to arrest the galloping prices has succeeded to` 


an admirable extent. Private traders and black- 

could not indulge in ruthless profiteering as of old. dana 
The most notable achievement of the public distribution 

system in the State has been the maintenance of regular ration 

supply. The state admittedly has the most efficient machinery 

for the supply of rice and other essential commodities through 


, a chain of licensed retail ration shops, numbering about 12,000, 


These fair price shops cater to the needs of abo 
families arid about 6000 institutions. On the streath ora 
ration cards issued by the Civil Supplies Department, people 
bi a get A wheaż, aka) and palm oilat controlled 
prices. It is to be noied that Kerala is the onl 
statutory rationing is still in force, vee Nie 
How does this machinery of public distribution function 
without any hitch? During the last Onam season, the CSC 
made a modest maiden attempt to reach vegetables and essential 
festival items to the people through a string of fair price shops. 
Teams of officials of the KSCSC went to the rural areas and 


‘made bulk purchases of products like bananas — the hot 


favourite during Onam — and sold’ them through shops set up 
on a temporary basis. The ‘result was encouraging. Since the 
Prices: fixed by the Corporation’s shops were lower than those 
charged- in the open’ market, ‘there was a rush to these shops 
and, naturally, open market prices crashed. This initial suc- 
cess made it clear that intervention by a governmental agency 
was bound to have a salutary effect on the price level, provided 


W 
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- quirements at 


. machinery wi 


“Civil Supplies: “We are not trying to compete 


the machinery was efficient and geared to meet any-possible .. 


counter-offensive by the private sector. - 
-A factor contributing to the success of this, difficult venture 
has been the spread of-the co-operative movement. The retail 
fair price shops dealing in essential commodities as well as 
retail outlets temporarily engaged in the sale of commodities 
and managed by co-operative societies during the festival 
season have been able to ensure the direct involvement, of the 
people in the process. With a stake in their maintenance, they 
take active interest in supervising their functioning and, in 
ensuring their efficiency. They also help check possible mal- 
practices. ne 

For such massive operations involving bulk purchases and 
retail distribution to numerous retail shops, storage facilities 
are ‘essential. The KSCSC has 
headquarters. In places where it does not have its own storage 
facilities, it hires godowns belonging either to the Warehousing 
Corporation or to private traders. From these godowns the 
taluk supply officers allot the essential commodities to the 
ration shops, The maximum selling price is also fixed by these 
officers, taking into account variations in transport costs, SO 
that the margin of profit for the ration dealers is not curtailed. 
To make the system of variable rates scientific and effective, 
the ration. shops have been devided into zones based on diffe- 
rences in transport costs. A . : ; 

‘This year, during Onam, the KSCSC, in collaboration with 
the co-operative department stores, started the ‘‘Maveli’’ Stores 
which stocked in bulk and sold in retail all essential commo- 
dities including fruits and vegetables, oil, sugar, rice and so 
on at fair prices: The name ‘Maveli’ (shortened version of 
Mahabali) is significant. Legend has it that Mahabali, a 
benevolent demon king, was duped by Vishnu in his incarna- 
tion as Vamana and the demon king’ was pushed to Pathala 
(nether world). Before doing that Vishnu granted a boon to 
Mahabali — that he-could visit his people once a year. Onam 
is being celebrated by. Keralites the world over i connection 
with Mahabali’s annual visit. i 

The experiment in ‘Maveli’ stores, about 120 of ‘them 
throughout’ the State, has been such a success that the trading 
community: in Trichur immediately. reacted by ‘launching 
parallel “Vamana” stores where the prices were lower than 
those in the “Maveli” stores! The “Vamana” stores were a 
double-edged ‘sword. The traders primdrily wanted to steal 
the thunder out of the Government's attempt to browbeat 
them; by putting the “Maveli stores” out-of business. They 
also wanted to put the headload workers under the leader- 
ship of the AJTUC and CITU, who had been on strike for a 
number of days prior to Onam demanding higher wages, in 
their place. Whatever the motive of the trading community, 
the general public were happy that they could buy their re- 
lower prices than usual. The Government's 
attitude has been made explicit on many occasions by 
E. Chandrasekharan Nair, the CPI Minister for Food and 
with the trad- 
«Maveli” stores, We are only 
of the Government”. 
not’ opened in.any 


ing community by starting the “Mave 
discharging the social responsibilities 
The “Vamana” ‘stores were, however, 
other town except Trichur! : KA 
- .The Left Democratic Government of Kerala in general, and 
particularly its Civil Supplies Minister who is the moving spirit 
behind the CSC’s new ventures, can take pride in the fact that 
their efforts to relieve the common man, at least partly, of the 
burden of rising prices, has paid handsome dividends at a 
critical juncture.” Ifthe Government has a well-oiled official 
ith a devoted Minister at the top and a set of 


equally devoted officials to assist him, it-can win the full 


support of the ‘public and persuade them to rely on govern- 


mental agencies instead of on the private sector. , 

T can vouch for all these statements from my own experience 
of the functioning of not only the co-operatiye depart- 
ment stores, but also of. the ““Maveli’”” stores in the 
city of Cochin. In this city, which js the industrial and còm- 
mercial hub of the State, the private trading community has 
been a well-organised, outfit, while consumers have been- a 
totally disorganised lot. Thanks’ to the 


_ and the co-operative department stores and the network of-co- 


operative consumer stores, the Government had been able to 
ensure the distribution of all essential commodities from rice to 
banana and vegetables to ready-to-eat payasam (pudding) for 
Onam sadya (Onam feast) at prices anyone could afford; Cloth 
packets priced as low as Rs 25 each; meant for a small family 
of five members, attracted thousands of people who stood 


- patiently in long queues. 


The “Maveli” stores complex which had arranged a unique 


Onam 
eee attinte fae Civil Snnnlies. Brii Mohan Mohanty, on 


the spacious Durbar Hall grounds, 


storage depots at all taluk’ 


joint lead of the CSC. 


Fair was inaugurated on August 30 by the Unior. 


in the heart of the city, 
covering an area of 12,000 sq. ft, and housing 28° retail stalls, 
of which 14 were run directly by KS CSC and the rest by the 
Hantex Co-operative Consumer Federation, Foam - Mattings 
Indja, Himachal Pradesh Development Corporation, Andhra 
Pradesh State Trading Corporation, Kerala State Industrial . 
Enterprises, Kerala State Co-operative Marketing Federation, 
Kerala Milk Supplies Union (MILMA), Khadi Bhavan and 
Kerala State Coconut Development Corporation. ` ; 

Banana, the most sought after item, was sold at Rs 2.80 per 
kg as against Rs 4.50 per kg in the open market. The massive 
stock of bananas with the KSCSC was sold out within four 
days. On the opening day the sales turnover was Rs 13,000, - 
and in a week's time the figure shot up to about Rs 3 lakhs. 
Mohanty was all praise for the Kerala Government and its 
Civil Supplies ‘Minister for arranging such a fair, the first of 
its kind in India, and described it as worthy of emulation by 
other State Governments, Fully satisfied and happy with the 
quality of goods supplied and prices charged by- the “Maveli” 
stores many women pleaded that the fair be made a permanent 
feature in this inflation-prone city. ’ 

Kerala has only set the example, The rest of the country must 
adopt it and make it an all-India affair so that profiteers and , 
black-marketeers can be shown their place and the poverty- 
stricken masses provided much-needed relief from the exorbi- 
tant prices of essential commodities. e : oy 

Chandrasekharan Nair has‘ suggested some guidelines: 

- (I) There ‘should be greater co-ordination among the States 
on the one hand and between the States and the Centre on the’ 
other, on procurement and distribution, so that occasional 
spurs in price level without apy, real scarcity can be avoided, 
He cited the example of the wrong strategy adopted by. the 
Tamil Nadu Government when it invited open tenders for the 
supply of 2 -lakh tonnes of rice as a result of which prices shot 
‘up. The Government should have directly entered the open 
market for procurement purposes, as was done in Kerala. 

(2) The Centre should adopt a more helpful attitude to the 
State Civil Supplies Corporations by extending increased finan- 
cial assistance to build up larger buffer stocks so that market 
intervention can be more extensive and effective. So far, the 
Kerala Corporation has been able to intervene only to the ex- 
tent of 10-per cent of the trade as a whole. In edible oils, it 
has been: 25 per cent, and in the case of provisions, just 5 per 
cent. The Kerala Corporation has received only Rs 10 crores 
so far: from the Reserve Bank of India at concessional rate of 
interest, which is hardly enough for the kind of operations 
involved. All the facilities extended at present to the Food 
Corporation of India must be extended to the CSC as well, 
The Reserve Bank’s credit squeeze should not be allowed to 
cripple public sector agencies like the CSC. a ate 

(3) Better transport facilities must be made available to the . 
State Civil Supplies Corporations, Kerala had to get every- ~ 
thing from outside. Rice, for instance, had to be brought 
from Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. With the recent hike in the 
price of perrol and diesel, road transport costs have become 
prohibitive and the only alternative is dependence on railways. 
Without some přiority for the State Corporations in the allot- ` 
ment of railway wagons, procurement of essential: commodities 


. from other States will become difficult, if not impossible. 


_ (4) Increase in storage capacity for State Corporations can- 
not be ensured without huge financial assistance, especially 
from the Reserve Bank. sau 

(5) Strengthening of the co-operative movement in diffe- 
rent States is vital, Employees’ co-operatives must be accor- 
ded special priority, besides pauchayat-level committees which 
should be increasingly associated with the whole programme 
to bring about popular involvement at the grass-roots level. 

Besides all this, the Governments concerned must ensure that 
the operations of the Civil Supplies Corporations are made 
free of corruption and malpractices, Those found corrupt and/ 
or inefficient must be punished without hesitation. Even in this 
respect, the Kerala Government deserves full credit. Chandra- 
sekharan Nair started his innings in the Ministry by suspending 
the Managing Director of the Corporation, a young IAS 
officer, following detection of serious irregularities in the dis- 
tribution of sugar last year. This action had put fear in the 
hearts of many in the Corporation who had been reaping ° 
a“bumper harvest” at the cost of society. Even the bitterest 
critic of the Left Democratic Government of Kerala will agree 
that on the food front, despite all problems, the performance 
has been highly commendable. A a 

The record of the Kerala Government in regard to the man- 
agement of the public diribanon „system deserves serious 
assessment not only by political parties of all hues whether in ` 
the Government or inthe opposition, but also by economists’ 
and social scientists in and outside the State.@ 





H.K. PARANJAPE `` 


‘THERE are cases where certain practices were 

challenged and were ordered to be abandoned; 
but what used to be done by comparatively open ag- 
Teement’ is now apparently being done by informal 


understandings which would be -more difficult to 


prove. At least in some cases it is known that pro- 
ducers who formally used to agree in their associa- 
tions to change prices in concert now do not come’ 
to such an agreement, but the changes in the prices. 
of their products happen to take place in such a 
manner that they are similar and equal; one cannot 
therefore claim great success for the working. of the 
MRTP Act even in respect of RTPs; though as com- 
pared to the other two-aspects, one can almost claim. 
resounding success! in ih 
The Government’s approach to the decisions 
` taken regarding the growth proposals of ‘Large 
Industrial Houses has been that “the proposals are 
subjected to close scrutiny in the light of current 
industrial licensing policy.and other socio-economic 
policies of the Government and the criteria laid 


of home and overseas markets; attaining economies, 
of scale; efficient production; efficient use of men, 
materials and capacities;‘ effecting technical and 
technological improvements, 
prises; balanced regional growth and development 
of backward areas. In addition, the current -socio- 
economic policies are also given adequate consider-, 
ation. Such proposals of the Large Industrial 
Houses are approved under the Act after ensuring 
that their implementation is for the common good: 
of the country as well as of the national economy. 
In fact, the common good has largely been the 
touchstone on which such proposals are tested.” 
(Ninth Annual Report pertaining to execution of 
provisions of the Monopolies 
-Practices Act, 1969, for. the 
to December 31, 1979). f / 

It is further pointed out that, as the Large Indus- 
trial Houses are eligible to establish units in respect 


period January 1,-1979 


of priority industries, which are also usually capital- - 


intensive, the increase in their size as measured by 
capital. assets cannot be avoided. It is further ex- 
plained that in respéct of other industries, these 


` houses are granted permission on consideration of., 


substantial export obligation or location in a back- 
ward area. The endeavour of the Government, it has. 
been claimed, has been 
nant undertakings is attempted to be avoided in 


The author, well-known economist, was formerly mem- 
ber of the Monopolies Commission. This is the second 
and concluding part of the Prof. V.G. Kale Memorial 
Lecture delivered by him under the auspices of Poona 
University, September 19, 1981: The first part of the |. 
erg appeared last week (Mainstream, October. 10, 

981), < j 
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Curbing Monopolies: Plans and Pitfalls—tl : 


encouraging new enter- . 


- remaining were for 


and Restrictive Trade’ 


that the growth of domi- 





fi; 


this process, except purely for export considera- 
tions. l . f . . 
A point that needs to be noted in this context. is 
that the growth of an existing large house can take, 
the form. of expansion in its existing production 
line or related items, or it can be by way of vertical 
expansion—forward or backward—or it can be in a 
completely unrelated line. While considerations like 
economies of scale or better utilisation of ‘ technical 
knowledge can be pleaded in favour of the first or: 
perhaps even ‘the second type of expansion, the 
third type of expansion can be justified only on the 
ground that existing large entrepreneurs are better 
placed to take up the development of major indus- 
_ trial lines and therefore should be permitted to do 
so in the interest of the industrial growth of the 
country. It is only on such grounds that one can 
understand the permissions given to a number of 
larger houses to expand their activities in areas 
which are quite different from their Previous lines 
_ of production. Out of 407 approvals given by the 
Government under Chapter III of the MRTP Act - 


. between 1970 and 1977, 241 were under Section 21, 
down under Section 28 of the Act. These considera- ` 
tions relate to meeting défence requirements; needs’ 


that is,-proposals for substantial expansion, while 
102 were in respect of Section 22, that is, in respect 
of proposals for setting up new undertakings., The 
latter are likely to be éither units producing the 
same or similar products at a new location, or units 
for an entirely new line of production. That a 
number of approvals under Section 22 are likely to 
be those where a ‘major diversification by way of 
entering a new field is being undertaken is indicated 
by an examination of approvals given in 1979. Out 
‘of 29 approvals given under Sec. 22 in that year,- 15 
related to entirely new lines of production while the 
new units to ‘produce the same 
product as produced hitherto or some similar pro- 
ducts. Apparently because of the acute shortage 
of cement. which the country faces, a number of 
: cement. units were sanctioned even for large houses 
which. have had no experience or background in ` 
that production line up to now, such as Larsen and 
Toubro, Coromandel Fertilisers, J.K. Synthetics 
and Modi Rubber. LS Se 
_There is a real question of the philosophy regar- 
ding the growth of large houses involved in consi- 
dering such approvals. The main justification in 
favour of these is that entrepreneurial capacity “is 
limited and scarce; it is therefore only proper that 


_ existing large business units should.be permitted to 


enter, new areas of activity which are difficult either 
because of the large capital requirements or because 
‘of other problems. The question is: If in any case, a 
substantial part of the capital requirements is going 
to be met by public financial institutions, what 
advantage is obtained by helping existing large 
houses to enter fields in -which they have no special 
-technical -contribution to make? There is also the 
-problem that once the larger houses are given the 
green signal for all such fields, it iè even less likely 
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that new éntrepreneurs will attempt to enter them. 

Another reason why large houses are given ap- 
provals for expansion is that the expansions‘ are 
likely to help exports or create economic activity 
in backward - areas. The ILPIC had pointed out 
how these concessions ' had really been used to 
support expansions which would otherwise ‘have 
- been difficult to approve. About éxport obligations, 
it has been frequently pointed out how difficult. it 
has proved in practice to make sure that the export 
obligations are actually fulfilled; and these in a 
manner which really represents a net gain to the 
country. Hardly any cases can- be cited over the 
whole period since export obligations began to be 
imposed where the failure to carry out such obli- 
gations has resulted in a major penalty or compul- 
sory closing down of the production capacity. In 
some way or the other, the capacities created have 
begun to have an impact in the internal market. 

The fact- that examination of individual propo- 
sals of this kind from these various points of view 
- ig such a complex affair itself makes the attempt to 
prevent the concentration of ‘economic power 
through Sections 21 and 22 of the MRTP Act very 
difficult. An inevitable result .of the detailed 


scrutiny is prolonged delays in coming to decisions, . 


- and this uncertainty is not only upsetting to the 
entrepreneurs but, ina situation of inflation, leads 
to major escalation in costs and upsets the whole 
financial viability of the scheme, This is one of the 
important objections of the business community to 
‘these provisions and there is undoubtedly some 
justification for it. Even though the MRTP Act 
lays down certain time limits for the- disposal of 
cases under Chapter III, in practice these time 
limits have hardly ever been observed; and, as in the 
case of the disposal of applications under the IDR’ 
Act, the applicants have not found it possible to do 


anything about the delays in Government’s taking 


decisions on their applications. ee 

A much more effective way of reducing concent- 
ration of economic power would have been to make 
use of ‘section 27 of the Act.under which the 
Central Government could, after an enquiry by the 
Commission, brin -existin; 
Jarge undertakings or groups of undertakings if it 
was felt that their working was -prejudicial to the 
public interest. But the Government has not made 
any effort in this direction. One case was referred 
to the Commission — that, of a Birla concern,,. 
Jiyajirao Cotton Mills. It is difficult to understand 
why this particular Birla company was singled out 
for such a reference. In any case, the company went 
to the Delhi High Court which grafited a stay, and 
the case has remained pending since 1974. The only 
other reference was in respect of the Express group 
of newspapers. This reference ‘was made in 1976 
and withdrawn in 1977. Both the making of the 


reference and its withdrawal were apparently moti- | 


vated by political factors rather than as part ofa 
well-thought-out policy. Section 27 


Houses would 
been belied. 
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therefore. 
remains an untested instrument, and the hope that - 
major ‘structural changes regarding Large. Industrial . 
be brought: about with its'use has. 


- ‘The other instrumént which was envisaged in 1976 
to bring about a major change regarding the posi- 
tion of Large Industrial Houses was the concept of 
the Joint Sector as defined and explained by the 
ILPIC. The use of the convertibility clause, and 
effective participation by public financial institutions: 
in the management of large private sector concerns, 
were expected to. bring about’a change in the 
character of a number of these large concerns in 
that control over them would be increasingly 
exercised by professional managers, and they would 
gradually’ cease’ to be operated as part of the 
business empires of Large Industrial Houses. As a 
result of the' investment activities of the LIC, the 
public institutional shareholding in many concerns _ 
was already large, and the convertibility clause was 
expected further to help this -process.’ If there had 


„been clear direction, control over a number of -key 


concerns would have passed out of the hands of the 


existing family or other closed controlling groups, ` l 


and shifted to professional managers working under 
the direction of directors, some of whom would . 
have been nominees of public financial institutions. 
The convertibility clause would have further increa- 
sed the shareholding under the control of public . 
financial institutions. ` : EE í 
These implications of the Joint Sector approach’ ' 
were obviously clearly understood by the large 
business houses and they therefore organised a - 
clamour against this whole idea. Their influence has 
been apparently powerful enough to ensure that 
this idea was not followed up;, in fact it has been 
permitted to remain in a kind of suspended anima- . 


- tion right from the time it was initially announced. 


Not: only was there no operational plan 
worked’ out by the Government for converting 
existing large and undue. concentrations of private 
capital to the Joint Sector but, even where the 
equity controlled by public sector institutions was 
latge, there was no attempt to bring about’ changes 


. which would gradually separate the management 


of such concerns from that of the parent large 
house. For example, during the Janata regime, there 
was some discussion initiated by a few Ministers 
regarding nationalisation of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. This ignored the fact that, while the: 
holding of ‘the Tata Companies and Trusts. in 
TISCO was very small, the share capital controlled 
by public financial institutions ‘was almost one’ half. 
of the total. There was however no discussion, 
much less decision, about converting this giant unit 
into a Joint: Sector one by separating it gradually . 


‘from the House of Tatas. The only cases where çon- 


cerns have been taken over for management under 
Government or institution-appointed nominees’ 
are those like Kamani where there was acute sick- 
ness -and it was feared that the institutions and 
banks might lose heavily. ; 
Because of continuous opposition by an influen- , 
tial and vociferous private business opinion against 
the convertibility clause, the recommendation made 
by the ILPIC was even initially in 1970 whittled 
down by not thinking of retrospective conversion. 
From 1973 onwards, various types of industrial 
units -have been exempted from the application of 
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the convertibility clause. This has significantly re- 
duced the scope of potential convertibility. Even 
where the convertibility clause applies, there has 
been no clarity regarding Government’s policy as 
to ‘in which cases and to. what extent convertibility 
is to. be effected. Further, even where there isa 
large proportion of equity holding; there is no clear- 
of such holding.” - tee : 
One would have expected that, with the accep- 
tance by the Government in 1970 of the idea of. 
' the Joint Sector ‘as suggested by the ILPIC, an 
operational ‘programme of carrying out this policy 
would have been -worked out by the Government 
and the financial institutions together. Apparently 
` nothing of this kind was done_at any time. There 


cut understanding about what use is to be made - 


are enough indications that neither the Govern- - 


ment, especially in the Ministry of Finance, nor 
thé Public Financial Institutions at any time really 


believed in this concept. The result has been that - 


this instrument of curbing concentration has also 
proved ineffective. - 


One may well ask: Why is it that a poliċy which 


arose out of a growing public opinion against in- 
creasing powers of private monopolies and their 
misuse, and which.received overwhelming support 
in Parliament and from the public in; 1970, should 
-have been so thoroughly defeated in practice? There 
was clearly a change of policy, or perhaps a restora- 


' hiformation Given by the Minister for Law and 
. Company Affairs in Parliament* 
(A) Larger Houses 


1 


House. Assets (1972) Assets (1978) 
' aa (in Rs. crores) (in Rs. crores) 
1ACC . . 134.36 186.62 
ee. (100) (188 90) 
2. Bungur 125.26 220.86 
(100) (176.32) 
3, Bird Hejlgers © 48.10 56.73 
(100) (117,94 
4, Birlas 589.42: 1171.15 
(100) (198.70) 
5. Goenka > 18.01 61.47 
- (100) (341.31) 
6. LCI. 135.21 228.73 
Š i (100) (169 17) 
7, J.K. (Singhania) 121 45 299.51 
; , (100) (246.66) 
8. Kilachand (Tulsidas) 30.55 à 47.15 
: . (100) (156,30) 
9, Killick 45.95 \ 64.41 
(100 (140.17) 
10, Mafatlal 183.74 317.86 
: (100 (172.99) 
11, Sahu Jain 19.84 33.48 
. i ' eo) (168.75) 
12. Scindia Steam Navigation 107.73 202,81 
T (100 (188.26) 
13. Shri Ram 120.77 204.7! 
: - or .. (100). (169.57) - 
14, Sarabhai -. : 84.44 329.09 
è - i (100) (152.88) 
15. Soorajmull Nagarmull . 30 61 64.41 
l . (100) (210.42) 
16. Tata 642.93- "1102.11 
(100) (171.42) 
17. Thapar 136.16 06 
(100) (197.25) 


*Economie Times, February 25,1981. ` 
Note: Figures in brackets show indices ‘of change 
„in assets with 1972 as base, _ 


tion. In the last years of the Nehru era, the ruling 
establishment received many jolts, and public 
opinion was clearly asserting itself and forcing the 
Government to mave in a Leftward direction. The 
appointment. and reports of the Mahalanobis , 
Committee,- the Monopolies Inquiry Commission 
and the Dutt Committee were clearly the result of 
such public will. The undue influence exercised by 
large business houses on the political process and 
the administration received: much adverse publicity. 
Hence the ban, retrospectively seen to be -utterly 
cynical and hypocritical, on company donations to 
political parties. -Hence also the Strengthening of 
the MRTP Act as compared to the MIC’s draft 
Bill, and the acceptance, at least in words, of the 


‘recommendations of the ILPIC. Hence also the 


appointment of the Sarkar Commission to go into 
details regarding misuse of authority in dealing with 
important business concerns. The assertive. public 
opinion against business interests was used by 
Indira Gandhi who split the Congress Party on a 
radical platform. Hence arose the feeling that 
radical changes were in the offing. For the first 
time after 1956-57, private business interests were 
genuinely worried that their position and ` power 
were in the balance. The importance that the 
Government at that time gave to these new policy 
itiati indicated by Indira Gandhi's 
mentioning the appointment of the MRTP Commis- 


(B) Large Independent Houses (LIC/Subsidiaries of 
Foreign Companies SFCs) in tt 


. i) LIC/SFC (Foreign) 
Assets (1972) 


/ 


Assets (1978) 


; (Rs. crores) (Rs crores) 
Hindustan Lever Ltd, ' 7787 ` 


Tie - (100) Gora 
Dunlop (India) Ltd. ~ 41.56 108.87 
Brooke Bond India Ltd. GR ' Ce 
Union Carbide Ltd, 48.62 Cede 

_ Phillips (India) Ltd. 62.33 CMF 
Metal Box Co, Lfd, o4 Gio i 
General Electric Co, Ltd, GR i ap ; 

; (100) >- ` (135.87) 
mt (ii) LIC/SFC (Indian) ` 
Ashok ‘Leyland Ltd, ~ 29.03 | -` 83.08 
: : 100) (286.19) - 
, (ili) LIC (Foreign) 
-Larson and Toubro Ltd, - 79.03 “494,51 
ge a - (100) (246.12) 
oe (iv) LIC (Indian) 
Escorts Ltd,’ 40.32 ` 96.74 
Shri Ambica Mills Ltd, S008 are 
Mohan Meakins Ltd, (692 Ce 
i : (100) (122.02) 
: (v) SFC Foreign. : 
Swedish Match Co, Ltd, : ™ 17.57 43.43 


. - (100) QCAT18) 
. rs . f: 5 
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-sion as one of her Government’s main achievements 
when she went to the polls in 1971. What can now 
be seen is that this was a superficial- radicalism, 
adopted for tactical reasons, without any deep- 
seated commitment to this approach. Hence the 
very speedy retraction from this poliey which started 
almost from 1972. ae $ 7 
The first clear indication of this was the new 
industrial licensing policy announced in 1973. A 
number of stéps taken since then’ in-the fields of 
industrial and financial policies, and also in respect 
of the approach ‘of financial institutions, support this 
contention. There has been little difference in this 
Tespect between the Congress Government before 
and after the Emergency, and the Janata Govern- 
ment. 


even to mention the MRTP- Act. or the Joint 
Sector! T 

That this process of whittling down the policy 
‘started from 1972 onwards is indicated. by the rate 
of growth of the large houses.2. Another indication 
of the change in approach is to be found from the 
decline in the Chapter III references to the MRTP 
Commission.? It may be noted that though business 
spokesmen had expressed a preference for investiga- 
tion by an independent body when they deposed 
before the Joint Select Committee on the MRTP 
Bill, in practice it has been observed that, many 
business concerns prefer that, decisions on their 
applications should be taken by Government with- 
out too muchi of a public inquiry rather than by the 


Commission in an open inquiry. Hence; the. 


reduced number of references to the Commission is 
also a good indication of the Government’s -bowing 
down to business opinion. aE ens: 
The, Government’s increasing lack of interest in, 
if not indifference to, the proper -working of the 
Commission is indicated by’ a number of facts. 
After the Commission was’ established, it took a 
long time for research and investigative staff to be 
sanctioned. There wére doubts not only:in. Govern- 
ment but even within the Commission whether the 
Commission needed any research staff! The Govern- 
ment’s lack' of interest in the working of the Com- 


mission can also be seen from the prolonged delays . 
in replacing its Members and the Chairman. It is. 


known that, at one stage, for a'period of some 18 
_ months, the Commission was carrying on with, only 


one Member in place. Though the Commission can 


have up to eight Members, the Government has . 


never appointed more than two Members. The 
Commission is.expected to look after: monopolistic 
‘and restrictive trade practices in a vast country 
Jike India, and it is obviously impossible for a small 
body working only, at New Delhi to do justice to its 
responsibility. The Commission had suggested to 
the Government on many occasions -the need to 
appoint more Members and to enable the Commis- 
sion to create regional Benches. . But the Govern- 
ment has not done anything about it. The rules 
about classification of goods which are vitally con- 
cerned with the concept of product dominance were 
promulgated by the Government without consult- 
ing the Commission. The power to appoint senior 
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A series of concessions. followed till 1980- 
when the industrial licensing policy statement failed , 


‘ made by 


' officers of the Commission has been retained by 
the Government though the Commission is nor- ’ 


mally consulted before making. such appointments. 
There has been little attempt to enable the Com- 
mission to create a good cadre of its own officers, 
most of its investigative and research officials being 
on short-term deputation from the Government. 
The freedom and independence which these officials 
are expected to enjoy in the scheme of the Act are 
negatived by the fact that they are not only appoint- 
ed by the Government but are liable to return to 
the Government after a few years in the MRTP 
Commission. * : E 
The most peculiar. aspect-of the relationship bet- 
ween the. Government, and the Commission has 


‘been that the Government has shown a high degree ` 
of.. indifference to the necessity to remove the defi- ` 


ciencies in the MRTP Act as they were noticed. 
Within the first few years of the working of the 
Commission, a number of: serious inadequacies in 
the Act were noticed, and the Commission sent 


` detailed comments and suggestions to the Governt- 


ment. The only response was that these were receiv- 
ing Governmenrit’s consideration. The Janata Gov- 


ernment at last appointed “a high-power expert . 
committee” to examine the working. of the Comp-. ` — 


anies and the MRTP Acts. This committee, headed 
by Justice Sachar, submitted its Report in August 
1978.. The Government has not been able to make 
up its mind about the recommendations made by, 
the committee regarding amendments to the Act. 
Meanwhile, monopoly power continues to grow and 
harmful trade practices continue. 

. It is also known that as protests by consumer 


bodies regarding unfair practices began to emerge;. 


the. Government began to think in terms of still 
newer bodies to look after consumer interests. The 
Central Ministry of Civil Supplies even prepared a 


scheme some years back for setting up an elaborate’ 


network of consumer ‘protection bodies. This is in 


keeping with the normal political and bureaucratic. 


tendency of developing exclusive empires under 
their. own control. The MRTP Act and the MRTP 


Commission are treated as something entirely within . 


the purview of the Department of Company Affairs, 
and the’ other Ministries have hardly botheréd to 
make any use of that machinery. That is probably 
one reason why the Ministries, departments and 


- other Government organisations that would normally 


come across many monopolistic or restrictive trade 


practices in the course of their normal activities | 


have hardly bothered to refer: such practices for 
enquiry by the MRTP Commission; and this in 
spite of the fact that the Commission especially 
draw their attention to this possibility. 
An important suggestion in this context has been 

the Sachar Committee. It has been recom- 
mended that a new category of, “unfair trade prac- 
tices” should be defined in the Act, practices like 
misleading advertisements, bargain sales, promo- 
tional contests, offering of gifts with intention of 
not providing them, supplying goods that do not 


-comply with safety standards and hoarding of goods , 
-being included: in this category.” The Committee 


has also drawn attention to the importance of gen- 


~ 


erally giving more attention to consumer protection 
and recommended that unfair trade practices and 
monopolistic trade. practices should be prohibited. 
It has also been recommended that restrictive trade 
’ practices relating to resale price maintenancéd and 
price discrimination.as well as those relating to ties 
up sales, exclusive dealings, production sharing and 
conditional knowhow ,should also , be prohibited. 
except where they can be justified in terms of specifi- 
ed criteria of public interest. ‘ 
Some other important recommendations regard- 
ing trade practices made by the Sachar Committee 
should also be noted. It has been observed’ in the 
post that, where Government’ undertakings are : 
operating in fields broadly similar to those in which 
private undertakings operate, it not infrequently 
happens that both pursue similar trade practices 
which may attract the provisions of the Act. But 
because Section. 3 of the Act exempts from its pur- 
view Government undertakings unless the Govern- 
ment specially brings them under the Act, anoma- 
lous situations arise. An enquiry can be conducted 
and orders issued in respect of the non-Government 
undertakings but nothing can be done about 
Government undertakings. It has even happened 
in some cases that enquiries had to be suspended or 
given up when it could be proved that the under- 
taking had became a Government company. This 
position is obviously untenable. ; 
` A further and important point is that some of the 
largest monopolies in the country like the Railways, 


Posts and Telegraphs, All-India Radio, Indian Air-~ 


lines or Life and General Insurance are Government 
undertakings. There is no reason why! it should 
not be possible for an expert Commission to exa- 
mine: whether these undertakings are indulging in 
monopolistic or unfair trade practices ‘and issue 
orders if necessary. The idea that these undertak- 
ings are subject to legislative scrutiny, and that 
therefore consumers will be automatically protected, 
has not proved true in practice. It is true that 
interpellations and occasional discussions in the 
legislature and periodical examination by legislative 
committees do provide some check on the working 
of public undertakings — check of a kind that does 
not exist regarding private undertakings. But 
legislative time is scarce and there are so many 
demands on it that it is impossible for the legisla: _ 
ture or even legislative committees to look after the. 
interests of the consumers of public} undertakings 
whose number is now very large. It would therefore 
be in the fitness of things if public undertakings 
are now brought within the purview of the ‘anti- 
monopoly legislatoin in respect of trade practices. 
` The Sachar Committee has made a recommendation 
to that effect. Pg 
‘Another lacuna which the Sachar Committee 
deals with is regarding giving power to the Commis- 
sion to grant interim injunctions where necessary, 
and also for granting recovery of damages. This 
would provide some real teeth to the legislation un- 
like at present when wrong trade practices. can be 
continued with impunity till the matter is investi- 
gated and an order issued prohibiting such practi- 
ces. Many undertakings therefore find it useful 
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to go to courts of law, obtain stay orders against 
investigation or enquiries and continue to indulge in 
wrong trade practices. Provisions of the kind that 
are recommended would create useful sanctions 


, against such behaviour. - - 


TG \ 
The third important change recommended by the 
Sachar Committee is to make it clear that the Com- 
mission not only can undertake suo-motu enquiries 


into all such trade practices but also issue orders in ` 


respect of the enquiries it has set up. This would 
ensure that, provided the Commission is properly 
composed and its machinery appropriately streng- 
thened, such practices will be speedily looked into 


: and dealt with. The fact that, with all its limita- 


tions in the last ten years, the Commission has 
quite vigorously dealt with RTPs provides a good 
indication that an expert and independent body 
charged with such responsibilities is much more 
likely to deal with the matter with interest and ex- 
pedition. It is therefore necessary that the Commis- 
sion’; powers should be enhanced. i 

One important expectation aroused when the 
MRTP Act was passed was that, with the creation 
of this new mechinery and the controls to be exer- 
cised through it, many other controls would pass 


. into disuse. Unfortunately this has not happened. 


Control over the prices of important commodities 


‘to be exercised, formally under the Essential Commo- 


dities Act, or sometimes informally by the concern- 
ed Ministries and departments. Other controls such 
as on drugs, their formulations, etc, similarly conti- 
nue to. be exercised directly by the Government. 
The experience of the working of these controls has 
not been happy either from the point of view of the 
consumer or that of the producer. Government 


organisations which examine these matters, such as . 


the Bureau of Costs and Prices, the DGTD sand 
other similar agencies, are certainly expert and com- 
petent. But there is no systematic and open exami- 
nation of the viewpoints of different interests and 
the facts which.they would like to be considered. 
Decisions béing taken by the Government on the 
basis of confidential notes and memoranda prepared 
by such bodies‘also creates the possibility that the 
decisions will be influenced by considerations that 
are not objective. A system of public enquiries 


would enable all interests to make their viewpoints. 


fully known, and it would be difficult for an expert 


body to take a subjective or partial approach. It . 
would therefore be appropriate for such decisions to - 


be entrusted to an independent body of the kind 
envisaged in the MRTP Act rather than for the 
Government- to continue to exercise such controls 
directly. og : 

It has been recently observed that there area 
number’ of situations where the consumer is exploi- 
ted without the producer himself directly benefiting, 
the principal beneficiaries being traders and other 
intermediary interests. Developments in fields like 
cement, edible oils, cotton, jute, tobacco and sugar 
provide good examples. The Monopolies Commis- 
sion taking up enquiries in monopolistic and unfair 
trade practices in these areas may provide far better 
protection to the consumer and even ensure a better 
deal to the producer than happens under the present 
-23 
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dispensation. It is vita] that necessary changes be 
made in the Act, and in the administration and 
organisation of the Commission,- to enable this to 
be done. : Ri 


Regardin g future policy ` about concentration of 


economic power, the question .is sometimes still 
raised whether steps against such concentration are 
not likely to create ` impediments to growth. This 
question has been examined a number of times: 
The approach that-has been suggested is that, where 
large-size units are unavoidable for exploiting the 
economies of scale and the advantages of new tech- 
nology, there should be no hesitation in supporting 
the growth of existing units or the setting up of new 
„units. What is not necessary is the continuance of 
umbrella structures controlling large numbers of 
diverse units where-no technical or economic 


very 
benefits flow from their being, under a common 
management and common control, direct or 


indirect. A hiving .off of some of the units to ‘form 
independent entities would be healthy method of 
reducing undue. concentration of economic power 
while not adversely affecting any units in respect of 
technical: or economic advantages.. This hiving off 
may be brought about voluntarily when certain 
units want to expand and attract the provisions of 
Sections 21, 22 or 23 of the Act; or this may be 
done compulsorily by using section 27. ` f 
At the same'time, where the scale of operation is 
so large that individual units themselves may 
require to; have very large capital assets, the gradual 
bringing into force of the Joint Sector concept as 
. explained by the ILPIC would ensure that the units 
` would no longer répresent concentration of econo- 
mic power in unalloyed private hands. Family 
. ' management would make way for professional 
management, and the large units would not any 
longer remain parts of large business empires con- 
trolled by closed groups. The appropriate and con- 
tinudus pursuit of the policies leading to the growth 
of the Joint Sector would make it possible for such 
a transformation to be brought about without much 
dislocation of the working and growth of these 
units. ! A : 


_ A fundamental point is sometimes raised whether’ 
- concentration of economic power, in private hands: . 


is necessarily harmful. The answer to this question 
is at least partly a matter of belief. The economic 
power which those who control large undertakings 
have is related to the authority that they possess to 
-employ persons and give them benefits including 
promotions,to make purchases, to undertake sales 
expenditure,including advertisements, to give {distri- 
butorships, etc. These powers involve a grea deal 
of patronage and can be used: to influence persons 
as well as organisations in different .walks of life. 
There are also considerable opportunities of making 
direct or indirect contributions to political parties 
„and to favour important political and administra- 
tive personalities. While in no society can the 
wrong use of such powers be completely prevented, 
it should be possible to reduce their potential mis- 
use through breaking up such concentrated power 
to the extent possible. ue 
These arguments would hold true about aggre- 
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gative concentration. Regarding the potentially 
harmful effects of productwise concentration, there 
are hardly two opinions. It is generally acknow- 


ledged that, subject to a careful look at the technical - 


and economic effects of different scales of operation, 
product concentration should be kept under as 
much check as possible. ot 
One need not give many examples to show how. 
concentration of economic power can lead to wrong 
influences operating in society. Though the business 


community in the country is in a small microscopic ` 


minority, its influence on the. ruling establishment 
is quite evident. Enough examples have been given 
in various enquiries, including the ILPIC’s, to show 


_how such influence is used. The fact that in spite of 


the policy announcement in 1970 and the measures 
taken, in actual practice concentration of economic 
power has hardly been adversely affected is. enough 
to indicate how-powerful the forces on that side are 


and how difficult is the fight against them.’ It. is” 


however riecessary for the healthy functioning of a 
democratic society which also wants to reduce 
inequalities and pursue the objective of social and 
économic transformation in a peaceful way, to see 


, that undue concentration is reduced, and is not. . 
permitted to grow in future. The unhealthy impact 


of the economic power represented by large houses 


_on the consumption patterns in a country like ours 


is too obvious to need specjal discussion. The 
pattern of living of th managerial class is set by 
the top bosses in multinationals and in the large 
houses connected with them; others in the business 
world and, later, other elite sections follow suit. 
This spreading demonstration effect cannot but have 
a perverse influence on the , consumption pattern 
right down the line, and give risë to unrealistic 
demands for higher salaries and: wages. Leaving 
aside the other social effects of ‘this tendency, no 
developing country can afford to have vast dis- 
parities in income and consumption patterns which 
are an inevitable part of a business structure based 
on the existence of large private business empires. 
It should however be mentioned that there is now 
an increasingly open debate between those who .con- 


tinue to. believe that concentration of: economic - 


power, especially in private hands, must be curbed 
and. those who insist that what is important is in- 


-crease in production and if, in pursuit of that objec- 


tive, large business groups expand in. scope, ‘it 


should ‘be accepted as necessary. Unlike in earlier ` 


years, those who hold the latter view are now ad- 
vocating it more openly and, without formally sùb- 
scribing to this approach, those in positions ‘of 


G 


political power, both in the Congress and the Janata , 


regimes; have acted ,as if they-also think so. This 
difference of opinion signifies a much more basic 
difference regarding the nature of social, poli- 
tical and economic objectives, and the ‘priorities 


to be observed in their pursuit. One-might even say 


that the view’ taken about this matter is becoming 
the test by which the class interests advocated by an 
individual or a group can be judged. At least, it is 
quite clear by now that the basic reason-for the 
ineffectiveness of the anti-monopoly policy and legis- 
lation in India, qepecially during the last ten years, 


l ined 


dee 


has -been the schizophrenic attitude of those in 
power.’ : $ peg SR , 
In any case, the result is that in spite of the 
claims ‘made in 1969-70 when the MRTP Act was 
passed, the MRTP Commission set up and the 
industrial licensing policy was adopted supposedly 
on the basis of the recommendations made by the 
Dutt Committee, the concentration of economic 
power as represented by a small number of business 
groups has continued to increase, both in terms of 
their total role in the economy and their dominance 
in particular areas of production. Similarly, little 
success has been achieved in respect of curbing’ the 
monopolistic and unfair trade practices of the domi- 
nant and monopolistic concerns. .Though there has 


' been much discussion about protecting consumer - 
interests, little has been made of the machinery ' 


created under the MRTP Act for this purpose. The 
large and expanding public sector monopolies have 
‘been kept fully out of the purview of this machinery. 
The failure to expand the machinery and to revise 
the Act in the light of experience further suggests 
that the ruling circles are not much interested in 
doing anything to ensure genuine protection ofthe 
consumer through an impartial and independent 
machinery. It is this lack of interest if not open and 
full-scale hostility which is responsible for - what 
must be called the almost complete failure of the, 
anti-monopoly effort in India. ` ‘ 


FOOTNOTES j Ë 


1. cf. We suggest that Government should lay down policies 
in this matter on the basis of considerations such as avail- 


ability of personnel and organisation,. and also the private 
partners, Indian or foreign, that have’ to be associated with 
particular approach, their experiénce and background, and_ the 
extent of their participation...We consider it important that 
when public sector financial assistancé on any significant scale 
is provided for the private sector,...the project should (also) 
necessarily be treated as belonging 
proper representation for the state in its Management. This 
purpose may be achieved by the Financial Institutions insisting 
on the whole or part of their assistance in the form of loans 
and debentures being convertible into equity at their option 
and, if necessary, the law should be amended to: provide for 
this. It also follows that equity holding of various public 
financial institutions. ..should be effectively used for enlarging 
the role of the state in the management of private sector 
industry, t 
«We need not go into details of the organisational devices 
for this purpose. It will obviously, be necessary to create a 
suitable well-trained Managerial cadre of full-time Public 
Directors who, will represent the. state on the Joint Sector 
industrial concerns....We would like to emphasise that the 
idea that financial assistance and even equity holding should 
not be normally used by the state and the public financial 
institutions for appropriate participation in the private sector 
‘concerns so assisted needs to be firmly set aside... -This would 
(also) be an important means of curbing the increasing concen- 
tration of economic power. Thus the development of the Joint 
Sector on these lines is, in our view, an important instrument 
for the attainment of this objective and it is likely to be more 
effective than licensing.” — 1CPIC, Main Report, pp, 186-187, 
2.With 1969 as the base, the average annual increase in - 
the value of assets of 20 top industrial houses was as follows — 
112: 8.6 per cent; 1973: 9.7 per cent; 1974; 12.2 per cent; 1975: 
37.99 per cent See Report of the 
Committee or Companies and MRTP 
Justice and Company. Affairs, Department of Company 
Affairs, Government of India, August 1978, p. 251,‘ 


3. The Chapter III references to the MRTP Commission 
have been as follows: 1971: 21; 1972: 11; 1973: 115 1974: 8; 
1975: 6; 1976: A; 1977: 0; 1978: 2; 1979: 3.0 . 


Acts, Ministry of Law, 


-Recalling Our Freedom Struggle—H 


HIREN MUKERJEE fo 


A HAPPY feature, for some decades ‘now is the 
‘discovery of a linkage, by no means always positive 
‘and often nebulous and unconscious, between mass 
upsurge of various kinds and the more recognisable 
(if by no means.without standard deviation) forms 
of. the struggle for. freedom. -K.K. Datta, 


among others, done notable work. In a primarily 
peasant ‘country, even fitful, spasmodic events are 
inceptive of an essential alliance with that struggle. 
In that ‘revolt of Hindostan? which British 
historiogrdphy long called just the Mutiny. Karl 
Marx described the rebel sepoys as “peasants in 
uniform” which au fond they were. The ache of 
the toiler for his land and the liberty connoted by 
. it, seen in:.the ,Santal rebellion (1855), the Bhil 
revolt in Khandesh and nearby (1857-58) and 
numberless other risings, has. only lately begun to 
be investigated. ‘The neo-colonialist gloss ‘which, 
whether unwittingly or': otherwise, some Indian 
scholars at present seem avidly polishing up, is to 
the effect, mainly,.that the so-called bhadralok elite 
took advantage, in their-own narrow interest, of 
. Tecurring- discontent (whether in Pabna in Bengal 


or in the Deccan in the seventies) of peasants who 
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S. 
Natarajan, S.B. ‘Chaudhuri and N. Kabiraj have,. 


- inquiry 


\ pa Gy 
looked on the beneficent British rulers. as their. 
ma-bap. This in. spite of their knowing what is 
indubitable, namely, the ceaseless British effort to 
cement alliance with men of property and -per- 
petuate planned backwardness. Highlighting the 
narrow and selfish role (which is easy) -of the 
bhadralok and drawing a veil over imperialist 


to the -Joint Sector’ with «. 


High-power Expert-(Sachar) ` 


infamy (at least by. clear implication) is 'a variety ` 


of sophistry which honest historiography will not 
condone. | oi : 
The intellectual ingenuity of some of the. truly 
acute present-day scholars in our subject will 
perhaps be persuaded ‘to turn towards full-blooded 
into tough but rewarding regions like 
evivalism (Hindu, Muslim’ and other) -and its 
changing impact on the struggle for freedom and 
also for its fulfilment after the removal of.. political 
subjection. The story of our toiling people in field 
and factory and wherever one’s labour-power needs 
to be sold for a living has to be related, organically, 
as it indubitably is, to our freedom. Struggle. The 
emergence of socialist and communist forces, never 
by way of import or to order (for things--do not 


move that way) and always a phenomenon rooted- 


necessarily in life, and a historically demonstrated 
auxiliary, though not the main instrument, of 
national liberation remains to be expounded what- 
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ever the hurdles in the way of an honest analysis 


of a profound if still contentious weltanschauung in 
action on our soil. = - 


x 


THERE is no question that Indian independence, 
though purchased painfully from crafty colonialists 
at the price of a partition whose agony persists, 
the fact of Britain no longer wearing the diadem of 
her empire over our sub-continent gave a jolt to 
history and facilitated the end, globally almost 
achieved at present, of. colonial subjugation. 
“Whenever J hear talk of ‘historic significance’,”’ 
‘West Germany’s Willy Brandt said once, “I can 
only say as a well-trained Berliner: Ham Sie’s 
nish ne Nummer Kleener ?y (“Don’t you have a 
smaller size ?’).”” India’s/freedom, far yet unfortu- 
nately from the fulfilment her people yearn for, has 
been, however, an event of historic significance for 
Afro-Asia in particular and for the world. The 
struggle for that freedom_has, inevitably, had ups 
and downs. A multitudinous country, in some 
ways among the world’s most complicated: social 
formations, its soil exhausted by millennia of 
cultivation and its mind turned somewhat infertile 
after five thousand years at least of civilisation, 
with a ‘variegated population peculiarly inured to 
endurance by a philosophy of acquiescence in 
` present evil since life is transitory and compensation 
for good (that is; conformist) behaviour is promised 
in the cycle of existence, the system of caste and 
its concomitants constituting a sociological miracle 
of conservatism—if in this, our India, in the annals 
of liberation, as in bourgeois national movements 
in Europe and elsewhere, there is a great deal of 
dross, it should not cause undue perturbation.’ If 
even today things seem pitifully disturbing, the re- 
medy lies neither in superior cynicism nor desperate 
‘revolutionary’ impossibilism but a cool, and at the 
same time sensitive, examination of the human con- 
dition in our India and the world ‘about us. 
Jawaharlal Nehru once said that, whatever thé 
limitations of our freédom struggle it has,’ by and 
large, steered clear, of certain trivialities which often 
mar such phenomena. Thisis a claim. which, not 
indisputable of course, can perhaps have some 
credence. In any case it will be a sad day if our 
‘people come to -the view that \instead of praising 
our famous men (as is the scriptural injunction) we 
should better pour obloquy on their names. History, 
“a cruel goddess” as Friedrich Engels once called her, 
will of course pronounce her verdict without pity, 
and her votaries, plunging into the record, choose, 
wherever thought fit, to denigrate menand events, 
but perhaps our freedom strugglé and especially 
its leaders (both sharing the many miscellaneous 
qualities accruing from the context of their‘ time) 
do not survive the test too badly. The fact of 
India, . more than thirty years after Independence, 
being far from the goals she had set is itself a sort of 
indictment. To infer therefrom, and from evidence 
of earlier default, that one should, on balance, think 
ill rather than well of that struggle and its direction 
would be wrong and in the deeper sense unhistorical. 
- All this is being said only to stress not only that a 
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country like ours, long weighed down by history, > 
and trying in difficult conditions to make her home 
amid the restless engines of modern life, must not 
be too summarily judged but.also that we can, 
deservedly, draw pride (as well as ‘lessons through 
past deficiencies and failures) from the annals of 
our freedom endeavour. After all, we had been 
pitted against the world’s craftiest imperialism that 
could practise to perfection the Bismarckian policy. 
of “kicks and kisses” and had earned from the 
Industrial Revolution and its effects the massive 
wherewithal enabling it to throw the Indian ‘literati’ 
lollipops from its parliamentary confectionery to 
quieten, even win over, discontent. It is this fact, 
as much as the fact of Mahatma Gandhi’s astonish- 
ing rootedness in the life of his people that made 
Ho Chi Minh exclaim simply in Delhi in 1958: “I 
or others may be revolutionaries, but we are discip- 


é _les of Mahatma Gandhi, directly or indirectly, 


nothing more, nothing less”. This impromptu 
reaction must not be interpreted literally, but it goes 
deeper than our sophisticates care to know. 

If like Anil Seal, the truly fine but rather snooty 
scholars of today gave themselves the luxury—and 
the discipline—of a little historical imagination, they - 
could not have stressed disproportionately certain 
nineteenth and twentieth century Indian motivations 
as being more sordid and small than they were 
estimable. Transporting themselves to the then- 
Indian scene, these censorious, if somewhat comfor- 
tably ensconced scholars working mainly in Western 
hide-outs of learning, might perhaps have sensed 
and sympathised with the contemporary. societal 
predicament. | 


THERE is no history without contradictions and 


_ there is no way, as Lenin once said, of stepping out 


of history. India’s freedom struggle’is a web woven 
of mingied yarn. In a country like India under 


, British rule a national stir is a multiple, if also 


at the same time a single-thread, phenomenon. 
whose motivations as well as, manifestations have to 
be necessarily diverse. ‘A United States scholar, 
Eugene Irschik, speaking of “millions. of national- 
isms” in India.on the basis of his study of the non- 
Brahmin movement in the south, can only evoke 
derjsion. The host of scholars, many’ of them 
foreign, who have done useful research, no doubt, 
into facts relative to India’s provinces; regions, 
localities, castes, communities etc., with a view to 
forming a correct picture of the national scene seem 
one to be forgetful of Namier’s own intstruction that 
should “try faithfully to state discernible facts” 
and “pose problems, but be chary of drawing con- 


_ clusions” (italics added), 


Unable or unwilling to see the wood for the trees, 
unaware (perhaps deliberately) that ‘nationalism, 
never monolithic, evolves over a period of time on 
the basis of what Gunnar Myrdal. once called 
“cumulative causation” (the socio-economic being 
basic), intent on debunking Indian nationalism and 
its leadership (permissible only in due proportion, 
for denigration, even when partially deserved, is not 


_ all), glibly making such averments as that “the 


i 


observation that the oppressors were foreigners was 
the contribution of the intellectuals of Calcutta” 


and that “the needs: of the peasantry would be 


better met by the (British) guardian who knew 
them than by the Indian lawyer who did not” (Anil 
Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism,. pp. 
12-13, 191-92), much of the more sophisticated 
recent research.has, under the banner of the in-depth 
and smaller-unit ‘investigation, done damage to a 


‘theme that, in spite of being often tortuous, is to : 


Indians at least a treasure that, while by no means 
spotless, is also ‘above all base besmirching. A 


The difficulties, the ‘dilemmas, even the delusions 
met in India’s toil for a self-respecting place in the . 


comity of nations will, for a long time to’ come, 


‘await perceptive analysis. :Meanwhile, instead of - 


expecting Rammohun Roy (who, in his single 
reported encounter with Robert Owen, could not be 
drawn towards socialism such as the latter advoca- 
ted) to bea radical rousing a ‘rabble’ that was just 
not there, the great man should be placed and 
assessed in the context of his time. Far ‘from 
expecting the numberless peasant (uprisings, often 
with communal, caste and cognate coloration, as 
well as the many brave but foredoomed and more 
or less localised insurrections to be more than 
history’s heralds of the shape of things soon to 
come, they should be studied also in their own 


limited, though often lustrous, setting. There is 


legitimacy’ in Jawaharlal Nehru’s fine flare-up in his 


. Autobiography against people.with a status quo cast 


of mind in ‘our political. struggle: ‘They neither 
dream nor do they act. .They have no understand- 
ing of human convulsions’ like the Great French 
Revolution. or the Russian / Revolution. The 


‘complex, shifty and cruel -eruptions of human 


desires, long suppressed, frighten them. For them 


' the Bastille has not fallen!” But it will be puerile 


to question the patriotism or contribution to the 


. national struggle of, say, Dadabhai Naoroji, who, 


presiding over the second session of the Congress 


. (1886) in Calcutta, was fulsome in praise of Britain 
‘and called Queen Victoria’s proclamation (1857) 


our ‘Magna Carta? to be learnt by rote and 
cherished by India’s children. 

Our ‘liberals’, among whom there have been such 
as Gokhale and Surendranath Banerjee and Srinivasa 


Sastri and Tej Bahadur Sapru, cannot be denied a. 


niche in the house of many ‘mansions that has been 


` our freedom effort. Have not the Parsees, offering 


proof to the British rulers that ‘loyalty was_.a 
function-of solvency” and provoking the. Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin’s idea in the eighties of transferring 
the Capital from restless- Calcutta to “the more 
sedate atmosphere” of Bombay, made not only: their 
pile of business. profits but also a notable contri- 


. bution to every aspect of the national cause? Should 


it not be remembered that paeans of praise for the 
British Empire have come not only from ‘liberals’ 
but from Gandhi himself, right up to nearly the end, 
but that is not, surely, the whole story? Gandhi 
made no bones about’his belief in “the beauty of 
compromise”, his revulsion for “‘revolution and red 


` ruin”, his distaste for long-term ideological analysis, 


his candid contentment with the “gradualness” of 
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‘off the hang-over of 


_day scholarship. 


progress, “‘one step” always being “enough” at a 
time for him. But even those whose stance was mili- 
tant did succumb to what they found the constraints 
of their time. Ms. th mi 

C.R. Das, never a docile Gandhi disciple, was 
lured by a Birkenhead hint from Britain to claim, 
in his last speech at Faridpur (1925), that Dominion 
Status was superior to Complete. . Independence. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, than whom there was none 
more perfervid in the’ country’s leadership, was a 
signatory to the All-Parties’ (Motilal Nehru) Report 
of 1928 which recommended acceptance of Dominion 
status. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Hamlet-like indecisions 
— often, as he said himself, in po man’s land, “‘bet-- 
„ween two fires” — were a recurring feature. So 
many more instances could be cited, but it .should 
easily be clear that our national struggle has had, 
for objective reasons indeed, more than’ its portion 
of contradiction. 

This should‘be no surprise, no reason, certainly, 
for self-flagellation. In the case of Italian unifica- 
tion, Cavour never shied from agonising compro- 
mises called for by events, and Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Geoberti, ez al, had also their feet of clay. Szechenyi 
and even Kossuth, let alone Ferenc Deak, in Hungary 
had, either willingly or under duress, to accept ‘com- 
promises’:as they sought freedom from Austria’s 
yoke. The story of German unification is marred by 
Prussianism, too powerful then for genuine ‘efflore- 
‘scence in freedom of the genius of Germany. In 
Poland’s often romanti¢ annals the Achilles heel of 
nationalism is painfully apparent. When Bulgaria 


.in the late “19th century attained ‘independence, it 


was still cluttered by hurdles like ‘the German 
dynasty set to rule the country, hurdles that had to 
wait till after World War II to be removed. In the 
East, to take a qualitatively different example, the 
Republic of China, emerging in 1911, found herself 
still saddled with the yoke that imperialist powers 
had already imposed. None of these instances should 
be mechanically interpreted, but the point to re- 
member is that the task .of national (as of other) 
emancipation is not only an endless one, but also 
never incommensurate with the context of its times. 
These are rapid, but it is hoped-not too random, 
reflections relative to India’s struggle, still far from’ 
fulfilment, for her political freedom. They are by 
way of an appeal for truthful and perspicacious - 
work in this sphere of Indian scholarship. Perhaps ` 
the new generation is largely insensible of the suffer- 
ing that subjection involved and is thus immune 
from the passion, (a- word whose Latin etymology 
suggests ‘suffering’) inseparable in some of our cases . 
from study of that siruggle. It should, however, be: 
possible to avoid, the aloofness of ‘academe’ without 
detriment to truth-finding. ‘It is incumbent to shake 
‘imprialist historiography 
(cleverly cloaked with radical-sounding sociological 
jargon) often painfully apparent in some present- 
It ought to bea joy to try and ` 
work, as one seeks the truth out of the facts unravel- 
led, as partisans‘of the people in the best sense of 


.the term.: It is a thrill also of the intellect as. the 


search for knowledge helps call up some of the fire 


_that slumbers ‘in the soul of people (“oats aT 


v 
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gaa afafase:”) whether in immemorial India or in 
less tradition tied lands. Let us remember Romain 
Rolland dedicating his book on Mahatma Gandhi 
“to the land of glory and of servility, to the land of 
impermanent empires and of eternally glorious 
thoughts, to the peoples who bid defiance to Time, 
to renovated India”. 





Conversions : Many Dimensions 


S.L. SHARMA 


(CONVERSIONS are nothing new to India. They have 
À been a remarkable feature of India’s social 


` history. But the present “conversion wave” is . 


distinct in some important respects; indeed, it is 
qualitatively different in its features, factors and 
implications from the previous waves. It symbolises 
for the first time a conscious rejection of the Hindu 
order by Harijans, in spite of all Constitutional 
concessions offered to them. More importantly, 
preference for Islam over other religions in these 
conversions is remarkable insofar as it indicates 
the convertees’ militant posture. Also, never before 
. has ideology played such a: central role in con- 
versions as this time; mostly programmes — edu- 
cational, economic, etc — have been the basis of 
conversions in the past. For the first time, Islamic 
ideology of equality has assumed key importance. 
Finally, never before have Hindu religious leaders 
relented from their orthodox position so much in 
favour of Harijans as now. 

It ‘àll started at’ Meenakshipuram — a mono- 
caste hamlet in Tirunelveli district of Tamil Nadu. 
As many as 143 out of a total of 182 Harijan 
families migrated from Hinduism to Islam on 
February 19, 1981. This was followed in April by 


a similar event in Kuraiyur village. where nearly . 


100 ` Harijan families embraced Islam. In July 
came news from some villages of Ramanathapuram 


district that ‘another 100 families had changed over - 


to Islam.. This wave then spread, to Madurai, 
‘Thanjavur and .Kanyakumari. The echo of this 


wave was also audible in some parts of north India, ` 


though no major évent has so far come to light. 

The current spate of.conversions is distinguished 
in respect of its location, target group and reference 
religion. ` What makes it unique is, first of all, its 
location. All these conversions began and spread 
in the south, particularly in Tamil Nadu, notably 
in the southern districts of that State. This came 
as a surprise because all these years in the post- 
Independence era it is mostly the north that has 
been in the news in respect of conversions; the south 
has escaped press publicity. The Niyogi Committee 
Report in Madhya Pradesh, legal ban on fraudulent 
conversions in Orissa and Arunachal Pradesh, 
and even the controversial Freedom of Religion 
Bill — all these related to the north. This does 
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And did not Muhammad.’ 
Iqbal, who could soar all controversy to his role as > 


our sub-continent’s national poet, call for “a new 
temple we build in this country” (“A ek naya 
Shivala is desh mein bana dey”)? O 


(This is the second and concluding part of the introductory 
essay ina forthcoming book by the author to be brought out 
by Light and Life Publishers New Delhi). The first part was 


published last week —Mainstream, October 10, 1981.) > 


not mean absence of conversions in the south. 
Instances of small-scale conversions have not been 
altogether unknown there. . 273% 

Another remarkable feature is that the convertees 
are all Harijans. Never before have conversions 
been so caste-confined as this: time, though caste- 
Oriented they have generally been. Mass movements 
are an instance in point in that they mostly banked 
on untouchables. But Harijans as the exclusive 
target group in the current cenversion process is 
something unique. 

Islam as the reference religion lends further 
distinction to the present conversions. Known for 
conversions to Christianity, at any rate, the south 
is little known for conversions to Islam. i 

From the above follow some pertinent questions. 
Why have these conversions sprung up in the south 


. rather than in the north? Why have these been con- . 


fined to Harijans? Why Islam rather than other 
religions? l 

To answer the first question, the ‘emergence `of 
these conversions in the south can be explained in 
part in terms of some of the distinctive historical 
and structural features of, its social organisation 
which set it apart from the north. In its structural 


` dimensions, society in -the south is not quite as 
‘complex as in the north. For instance, the Hindu 


social order in the south, particularly in Tamil 
Nadu, comprises three broad divisions, namely, , 


‘Brahmins, Non-Brahmins and Adi Dravidas (Hari- 


jans). By all accounts, the ritual distance between 
Caste Hindus and Harijans is far more,elaborate in 
the south than in the north. | i 

-~ In terms of religious composition, though pre- 
dominantly Hindu, the proportion of Christians and 
Muslims in Tamil Nadu is around 5 per cent each, 
which is more than the national average for Chris- 
tians but less than the national average for Muslims. 
Historically, the relations between the Hindus and 
other’ religious communities. Muslims included, 
have been more cordial in the south than in the: 
north. There are reasons for it. Since the Arabs 
were seafarers, the local rulers made it obligatory 
for every fisherman family to “make one son a` 
Muslim so as to gain from trade with the Arabs. 
For the same reason there are more Muslims amorig 
fishermen and in the coastal regions than in other 
parts of the south. Also, many Arabs took local 
women as wives. Thus, having a historical tradition 
of absence of tensions between Hindus and Muslims, 
unlike the case of strained communal relations in 
the north, Hindus and Muslims are, in a sense, 





better integrated in the south than in the north. 

- It may also be noted that the southern region of 
Tamil Nadu, which forms the nerve-centre of the 
recent ‘conversion wave’, is distinguishable fro 
other regions in several ways. Economically it k 
more backward, socially more orthodox, politically 


` unaffected by Naxalism and geographically in the 


vicinity `of Kerala — stronghold of the Muslim 
League as well as the seat of Christian conver- 


sions. 


. pushed Harijans to the margin of the great tradition | 


Viewed against this background, it is hardly 
surprising that Harijan conversions to Islam began 
in the. south, especially in the southern districts 
of Tamil Nadu. For one thing, the plight of Hari- 
jans has been far more pitiable there than else- 
where, principally because of greater social ortho- 
doxy and oppression. For another, Islam did not 
represent as repugnant an alternative there as it 
does in the north for socio-historical reasons. f 

Why are conversions confined to Harijans? . There. 


- are several’ reasons. First, because of tripartite, 
division. of society’ in South India, Harijans, who - 


constitute one of the three blocks, stand out as a 
broad single group, regardless of‘other lower castes 
which at any rate are not far too many. ‘Secondly, 
the life chances of no other caste are as miserable 
as of Harijans. in the. south. Mostly landless 
labourers, they stand in a relationship of utter eco- 
nomic dependence on upper caste landlords. More, 
than economic subjugation, they have to suffer 
social humiliation and cultural indignity — all this 
leaving them -alienated and offended. Thirdly, the 
Hindu religious order with its touch-me-notism has 


of Hinduism. Thus,.from the point of view of 
religious affiliation, they have been virtually sitting 
on the fence of ‘ Hinduism, having hardly any 
moorings in it. Fourthly, the Harijans:have already 
tried to fight-for a dignified existence within the 
Hindu order, as is borne out by the movement 


‘ against Caste Hindus launched by E.V. Ramaswami 


Naicker as long back as 1921, and failed. Finally, 


even the provision of ‘Constitutional concessions 


designed to improve their lot has apparently failed 
to contain them within the Hindu order in the 
south, thanks to its poor and faulty implementation 


due to administrative indifference and even hosti-. 


lity. The consequence of all these developments is 
that the Harijans have. acquired, in a sense, an 
identity of a class-in-itself, if not ofa class-for-itself, 
which is why..these conversions are confined to 
Harijans alone. 7 ne 
_ Why did the choice fall on Islam? Implied in it 
is another question: why not on other religions 
such ‘as Christianity and neo-Buddhism which 
remain other alternatives? Indeed, it:.would have 
caused little surprise, much less consternation, if 


these conversions had been to Christianity, if only - 
because the south is known for conversions. to 


Christianity. In view of the poor performance of 
Christianity as a leveller of caste inequalities, it is 
hardly surprising that Christianity failed to attract 
them. With separate churches and burial grounds 
for higher and lower caste Christians, Christianity 
has lost credibility as a solvent of the problem of 
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caste inequalities. Neo-Buddhism held little appeal 
largely because it is generally perceived as an off- 
shoot of : Hinduism and also -because it has a weak | 
organisational base in the south. On the other hand, 
Islam lured thêm by its ideology of equality which 


_at any rate remains one of the key professed values 


of Islam. Lacking a sense of affinity in the Hindu - 
social order, they looked for it elsewhere and 
found it in Islam. No less important is the fact 


-that Muslims in the south, particularly in the affec- 


ted areas, are relatively better. off, thus presenting 
an attractive reference group for the poor aad 
deprived Harijans. Most important of all, given the 
radical antinomy between Hinduism and Islam, 


- conversions to Islam in a sense symbolise Harijan 


revenge on Hinduism. 
But all the above conditions have obtained in the 


‘ south for centuries. What then explains the ' current 


\ 


wave of conversion? . 
It takes a certain configuration of circumstances 
to precipitate the conversion process. Harrassment 
of Harijans by the police, abetted by members of 
the Thevar community, a “backward”’ class of. the 
neighbouring village, in the wake of the murder of 
two watchmen of a local factory, both of Thevar 
Community, is said to have sparked the conversions 
at Meenakshipuram. There is more to it than meets | 
the eye, say some, and they allege that’ at the root 
of it all was a smuggling racket. In any case, police 
excesses as a precipitating factor cannot be denied. 
In the case of Ramanathapuram, conversions were 
preceded by riots between’ Harijans and Caste 
Hindus. triggered by an incident of eve-teasing, 
involving a Caste Hindu girl, by some Harijan’ 
boys. Thus conversions snowballed in areas which 
were conversion prone on account of a background 
of caste tensions and police atrocities. TAL. e? 
In most explanations of conversion there is a- 
noticeable tendency to ignore the role of converter. 
This is as true of academic theories of conversion 
as of explanations of particular cases of conversion. 
To be sure, conversion of the sort under „discussion 
has been a typically Third World phenomenon, 
perpetrated on under-developed countries by the 
colonial powers with a view to strengthening and 
perpetuating the latter’s hegemony. ‘Accordingly, 


intellectuals of the West, who were the first to write 


about conversion, offered explanations for,.it in 
terms of deficiencies ia the background ‘of the con- 
verts. The same tradition continues if only because 
of intellectual servility to the West. 

Allegations are’ that “operation conversion” is 
being directed by some forces from abroad, that 
there is a foreign hand; that there is a “global con- 
spiracy, financed by Arab countries, to, lure Hari- . 
jans to thé fold of Islam”. In support of such 
allegations thé.statements of some Muslim- leaders 
and organisations, apart from -apprehensions `of 
political undercurrents in the business- connections 
of some Muslim businessmen in south India with 
the Gulf countries, are cited. 

How true these allegations are nobody seems to 
know: But what is beyond doubt is that some 
Muslim organisations are fanning the conversion 


_ flame. There have also been references to all kinds 
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of inducements. = 

From all accounts it is clear that the present 
conversions are the result not so much of religious 
conviction as of socio-economic desperation. Such 
„has. -been the nature of conversions all along in- 
India, particularly that of mass conversions. Indeed, 
mass conversion is a contradiction in terms viewed 
from the angle of conversion out-of conviction. 
In the Indian context, or in the Third World con- 
text in géneral, religious conversion acquires al- 
together a different connotation.’ In Western lite- 
rature conversion is generally defined as spiritual 
regeneration, reorientation of soul, or psychic trans- 
formation. Nothing of the sort is applicable to most 
cases of conversion in India. The Western notion 


of religious conversion is thus’ largely irrelevant. 


here and a redefinition of the term is needed. In the 
Indian context, conversion can more appropriately 
‘be defined as a mere change of religious affiliation 
which may or may not be accompanied by reorien-’ 
tation of soul. It signifies more a change of social 


identity than of inner religiosity. It represents a ` 


quest.for group affiliation rather than for spiritual 
elevation. Tex. . Lo 
Another striking feature is that the current con- 


versions signify an articulate protest orientation on 
$ j o . i 


the-part of Harijans—a phenomenon that has baffled 
everyone. This is baffling: because it comes ata 
time when the Government has offered consider- 
able Constitutional concessions to Harijans. If 
Harijans still prefer to embrace Islam, it would, 
mean either of two things: the concessions offered 
are not enough or-are not implemented, or the 
indignities heaped on: Harijans are so’ harsh as 
to render these concessions unattractive. - : 

Closely related to'it is another dimension, that 
is the implications for the liquidation of the caste 
structure. For the first time, the threat of con-, 
version is being used by Harijans as an ‘instrument 
for securing dignified treatment at the’ hands of 
Caste ‘Hindus. This has evoked expressions: of 
“token brother hood” on the part of Hindu leaders, 


` Miner concessions notwithstanding, one wonders 


if such expressions of token brotherhood will have 
any serious implications for the caste structure. 

.There is a danger. Pressed too far, allegations of 
the. use of “Gulf money’? may lead to caste and | 
communal riots, weakening national unity and 
political stability. Given the extra-religious dimen- 
sion, the possibility of the. use-of conversion as a 
game of numbers cannot be altogether ruled out. 
We have to be on guard. bien | 


` 
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THE SINEWS OF INDIAN DEFENCE: by (Maj.-Ger.) 
E.Habibullah and (Col.) B.K. Narayan: Lancers Publishers, 


New Delhi, 1981, pp. 231: Rs. 95.00. 


uthors are both retired officers of the Indian Army, who 
Thad fought during . the World War Ii and also after 


” Independence. Their joint work on India’s defence is bound to 


be controversial not only because of their vehement criticism 
of present defence policy but also because of their approach 
to the’ whole question. of national defence. The preface by 
. Habibullah promises”a study of India’s defence within the 
broad framework of the following variables: -defence-worthiness 


and cost-effectiveness, defence versus development, interaction , 


of defence industry and other national industries, and the 
question of buman ‘orientation, The authors’ aim is to 
study the broader question of national defence from the point 
of view of better integration and more efficient mobilisation of 
national resources — including political, diplomatic, human 
and economic — to secure the best results while being fair to 


. the people and to the country. 


. They do not attempt to analyse the larger question within 
the framework of several inter-connected variables like the 


„national ethos, the tradition of the armed forces, threats to 
India’s security and ways and means of meeting challenges, 


. the question of defence and development, and indigenous 


defence production versus import of sophisticated arms, Pro- 
blems like the quality and morale of armed forces personnel 
and the question of resettlement of ex-servicemen are also 
dealt with in some detail. Comparison js sought to be made 
with the nature of national defence in socialist and democratic 


: countries. The authors’ preference for the socialist model is 


sharply brought out. ` R 


ep 
Dr Singh is Associate Professor, Centre for West, 

| Asian Studies, School of International Studies, Jawahar- 

“| Jal Nehru University: one , 
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Basic. Issues in National. Defence 


While dealing with defence and development, the authors 
clearly show their preference for development, even’ at the cost 
of defence. “Our first duty is to the sick and hungry masses, 
First thing must always come first, always and every time” 
(p. 22). The Jaguar deal is criticised on that count also. - 
“What social effect would (Rs) 2500 crores bave on, say, the 
nourishment and health of all the children of India? It is not 
of better security value than a doubtful Jaguar?’ (p. 83). 

‘According to them, preparation for defence against Pakistan . 
or other neighbours is secondary. Readiness to ward off unseen’ 
of devious destabilisation of our country caused by depriva- 
tion, , hunger, disease and growing illiteracy is our primary 
sarg measure, Our military set-up should conform to such a ° 
policy. ; eo è 

The authors also touch upon another sensitive topic: the role 

of military in national politics. While tracing the history of the 

‘Indian Army and its impact on the development of. Indian 

nationalist awakening, the authors claim that it broughta - 
message of unity to Indians and also helped to break the myth 
of the invincibility of Britain. According to them, that -upsurge 
was kilied by the ‘bourgeois leaders of the day”. The “tryst 
with destiny” was but a new tryst with Britain (pp. 8-9). They 
advocate political socialisation of the armed forces and reject 
the present policy of keeping the military away from politics. 

The authors, in. their enthusiasm to project their own point 
of view, have unfortunately adopted the wrong line of con- 
demning a whole range of elite connected with India’s defence, 
whether they ‘be civilian or military, Certain journalists, K. 
Subrahmanyam, Director of the Institute for Defence Studies 

sand Analyses, New Delhi, as well the entire Defence Ministry 
-and the research and development establishment come under 
attack, “The ‘system of filling Defence Ministry with 100 per 
cent civilians: who have nothing to do with battle in peace or 
war is wrong starting point” (p. 118). ‘All kinds of lab and 
research stations are set up under the so-called Defence aegis, 
where nondescript professors, civilians and draftees from our’ 
useless universities are being pushed in yje Parkinson’s Law” 
(p. 74). Toa 
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The Navy also comes under attack, The Vikrant is a white 
elephant (p. 20). _ The Harrier plane, with which it is to be re- 
‘equipped, is ‘an already out-dated”’ British- aircraft, In fact, 

according to Habibullah, there is no fighting role for an Indian- 
Navy. ‘Instead, he suggest’ that there should be only an anti- 
smuggling force in conjunction with a coastal air defence force. 

Logically, therefore, the newly formed Coast-guard should : 
also be abolished and only the customs department needs to be 
strengthened, — kut : 

The General is also critical of armour. According to him 
the October War showed the uselessness of -the-tank in: today's, 
battle, According to him -tanks clutter up the battlefied and . 
their maintenance costs in peace time are prohibitive. . The 
Vijayanta, according to him, is another white elephant in the 
face of new and light missiles (pp. 20-21). ‘According to'him ' 
the infantryman with his bazooka, his missiles and his air 
support has already got the bettér of the tank. 

._ He feels that the total swing away from cavalry to tank has 
been'a mistake of the first order (p. 27). Itis interesting that 
the Poles tried to prove the authors’ point till. the Second 

‘World War but ‘failed miserably. In the challenge between 
mobility and fire-power the horses came second best, even in- 
World War I, and tanks were invented to, subdue the defence ~>- 

based on trenches, barbed wire and machine-guns. | : 

It is surprising that the authors did not grasp the . total 
impact of a composite armour force composed of tank, 
armoured personne] carrier, self-propelled guns and self-pro- 

_ pelled anti-aircraft guns and missiles. The powerful combin- 
ation of-mobility, 
modern weapons is unsurpassed and it will be criminal to 


expose the infantry, even if armed with man-portable missiles, - 
-to their onslaught, © - ` > ; efit 
. , The authors are fond of citing the October War. While the 
missiles came as a surprise in the initial stages, it should not. 
be forgotten that the Israelis, during their. counter-offensive, 
pushed the Syrians further back and crossed the Suez Canal on 
.the Egyptian front. Today, Israeli armour strength has almost 
doubled and special precautions have been taken to increase 
he umber of self-propelled guns and anti-aircraft gun/missile 
system, . ~ i > 
. The authors also use old cliches to praise old and obsolete 
weapons. “However good the weapon, it is as good as the man 
who can handle it’, The answer is not obsolete weapon. Give - 
the jawan a good weapon and’train him properly in its use. It 
is a gross disservice to somebody who is prepared to die for 
his country, to give him a weapon that is inferior to what ‘his 
adversary has.: Thus, a good weapon in the. hands of good . 
men‘is better than a bad weapon in the hands of good men, 

The authors also maintain that a superior weapon has 
disadvantages and quote the alleged. mishandling of Patton 
tanks. by the Pakistanis in 1965. Not all Pakistani Pattons 

- were mishandled..Indian Churchills and Shermans, which is 
praised skyhigh, ,were- no. match for the Pattons either in 
firepower or armour. The-only comparable tank India had at 
that time was the Centurion and that too in limited number, It 


was only when India switched over to Centurion, Vijayanta , g 


and Soviet tanks that it was able to have an edge over Pakistani 
armour: The Gnat is also praised. It did well in 1971. But. 
does that mean that we hang on to it and pit it against the 
Mirage and MiG-19 (Chinese version) planes, of Pakistan? 

The authors also” tévich upon’ another very ‘Gontroversial _ 
point. They are critical of the report by M.K. Vellodi who; as ` 
Defence Secretary, advocated the- formation of three -separate 
services, the Army, the Air Force and the Navy. They haye 
come to exist now and all possible efforts. are being made to 
evolve a pattern of inter-services co-oeration.. But Habibullah 
is firmly of the opinion that there js no need for a separate air 
or naval command. He believes that for India a war is-basic- 
ally a land war. The aim: is to get the infantry. on to its 
Objectives so that it can hold its ground and consolidate and 
take the collective gains forward until the enemy is defeated. 
Thus it is the army which should be the dominant service. He 
advocates an air army with a corps each in the Bast and tbe 
West and probably one in the North, under ‘the operational 
-command of the respective ground army headquarters (p. 85). 

~ According to' him, under such a united defence ‘force and 
unity of command “such costly mistakes as financing a deep- 
penetration fighter or a Vikrant or- Harrier for the sea can. 
never take place...” (p. 86). Safes 

On the subject of defence . diplomacy ; and India’s relations 
with China and Pakistan, according ‘to the authors, the 
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fire-power and protection. offéred by these ` 


š : ` - 2 e ‘ : za 
Chinese unwittingly or knowingly built a road - into Tibet 
across a base strip of land which was India’s through the 
accession of Kashmir State. The authors, think the answer 
would have been to demand another. strip of land,of our 
choice in exchange. But instead of such a civilized approach, 
India and China went to war (p. 146). According to the 
“authors, the Sino-Indian problem of demarcation is not more 
complicated than the Indo-Pakistan or Sino-Burmese probiems, 
One only wishes it had all been that simple, , i g 

General Habibullah also feels that China-cannot be defeated 
by-military, means. Hence Sino-Indjan relations depend upon 
skilfol, dignified diplomacy. He, advocates that. since our 
differences are a legacy of common colonial victimisation, we 
should feel a responsibility for coming to terms with the 
Chinese (pp. 54-55). eee 

But such a peace-loving man also shows the characteristics 
of a relentless and tough fighter. Commenting upon the‘ ‘1965 
aod 1971 wars with Pakistan, he says, “Having put ourselves 
in a winning position we offered the olive branch at the wrong - 
„moments. If we were to, make peace after a campaign, we - 
had to ensure that it would be peace of such’ a nature that it 
would lead firstly to better relations and’ secondly to a feeling 
by the opponents that war was not worth the candle. Other- 
ile a have thousands of soldiers been sent to. their death?” 
p. 99). . ere 

First of all, itis doubtful if India was really winning’ the 
war in 1965, In 1971, India had, limited military objectives, 
especially in Bangladesh; It was not India’s ‘intention .ta 
destabilise Pakistan or to humiliate the Pakistanis, even if such 
a thing was at.all possible. Thus, restraint on both occasions 
was” essential .in the larger interest of ‘future harmonious 
relations in the sub-continent, Peace between nations cannot 
be enforced by military means alone. , < 

The authors also touch upon the alternative strategy which’ 
they term the socialist pattern of defence. According to them, 
it isthe only successful pattern of defence in the world today 
. (p. 18}. In the context of India they advocate: that the main 
force inthe defence of India will have to be a territorial force, > 
While elaborating upon the concept of mass resistance ‘they 


. gay that the regular force should impart skill to the people ‘to 


develop their resistance:potential (pp.-217-18). 


General Giap, Mao and Kim Il Sung are quoted to prove 
how to defeat superior forces -All praise to them. But one 
must also remember other things. In the famous battle of Dien 
Bien Phu, the Vietnamese had massed a superior force, Gen.’ ` 
Giap had proved a better tactician. Mao was fighting a civil 
war against a regime which was corrupt and weakened by the- ` 
Japanese. . But, after the ‘liberation’, Mao also built powerful 
military - deterrence based upon nuclear weapons and convén- 
tional weapons like tanks, jet'aircraft and a powerful navy. In 
Korea, millions of CFinese : soldiers and a‘large quantity ‘of 
sophisticated ‘Soviet equipment helped, the Koreans to halt the 
American.counter-attacks, Also, in Vietnam, there was -massive 
Soviet military support, especially in anti-aircraft defence, i 

Lastly, while assimilating ‘from the lessons of all these wars 
ne -must also remember that the strategy of mass resistance, ` 
while ending in the strategic defeat of the enemy, left the nation 
devastated. Hence ope must also ask ‘the question whether a 


. nation must always suffer heavy losses in men and material. 


Is there no way for a developing nation like India to find an 
alternative strategy better suited to its socio-economic and tech- 
nological environment? i g A ; 

General Habibullah also gives the example of Pakis i 
General Ziaul Haq had suggested the plan-to create Poop 
Army and had suggested mass ‘military training for meeting 
both internal and external threats. A select standing army and 
a people’s militia might well fit in‘his scheme of‘security, A 
smali army would.reducz the threat to his position from within 
the army ranks and a so-called peopte’s militia: would help to 
initimidate the civilian opposition. 1 am sure “General Habib- 
ullah does not advocate that solution for India’ also. 

Tt is a- hard-hitting book and‘some basic issyes have 
raised in it which might not be linked by some of cit Salto 
bound minds. But instead of developing the themes listed in 
the preface the authors have devoted more attention to con- 


_demning, not always rightly, almost all the aspects connected 


with Indian defence — the air force, the navy, the armour. 

ger oh ee civilian bureaucracy; politicians, etc. 
— thereby adding an unnecessary controversial dimensi > 
te a $ : ension to 
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: { Don’t ‘endanger your. life — 
i | by going toa quack > | a 


ABORTION 1S NOW LEGAL iF a es 


ay a the pregnancy endangers the life of. |. social or economic environment can -f +- 
ve ‘the mother-or may cause grave - ~ -injure the mother's health. . -> OPE 
injury to her physical or mental i eer 
os _ health ©”, “a there is risk of the child one born ne 
en jer . , _ handicapped. 
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a the pregnancy is the result ofa rape . 
-or has resulted from failure:of . 
\ contraceptive device. 
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Sadat : Price of Servility (from p 6) 


Yemen and Syria, who have similar treaties with 
the Soviet Union. Moscow also has direct ties of 
considerable warmth, if not intimacy, .with Gadaffy 
and the Soviet policy-makers are fully aware of 
the need for Soviet support and protection for 
Gadaffy in the event of such a crisis. Therefore, 
Sadat would have.been risking a bigger confla- 
gration by making an unprovoked aggression 
against Libya. ` 
What happens after Sadat is removed, depends 
on many factors. Hosni Mubarak, the Vice-President- 
cum-military leader, will not find it easy to prove 
his mettle., Obviously the Americans and the 
Israelis would insist upon his continuing Sadat’s 
line and they control Egypt in more ways than one 
now. But one thing is clear. Whosoever comes - 
after Sadat, would have to think seriously in terms 
of re-integrating Egypt, even if only partially, into 
_ the mainstream of Arab politics if he’ wants to 
survive and wants Egypt to survive, with the coun- 
try’s psychological health restored. Whether he 
would be allowed to pursue this course by Wash- 
ington which now controls Egypt’s destiny — 
because of Sadat’s past and present actions — is a 
different matter. It is also one of Sadat’s ‘achieve- 


I.M.F: NYERERE’S WARNING |, 


TH IMF always lays down conditions for using any of its 
facilities. We therefore expected that there would be certain 
conditions imposed should we desire to use the IMF Extended 
Fund Facility. But we expected these conditions to be non- 
ideological, and related to ensuring that money lent to us is not 
wasted, pocketed by political leaders or bureaucrats; used to 
build private villas at home or abroad, or deposited in private 
Swiss Bank accounts. -J i 
We also accepted that we could justly be asked how we 
were planning to deal with the problem in the medium or 
longer term, We could then have accepted or rejected such 
conditions, but we would not have felt it necessary ‘to make a 
strong and public protest. = pal 
Tanzania is not prepared to devalue its currency just because 
this is a traditional free market solution to everything and 
regardless of the merits of our position. It is not prepared to 
surrender its right to restrict imports by measures designed ‘to 
ensure that we import quinine rather than cosmetics, or buses: 
rather than cars for the elite. . i 1. 
-My Government is not prepared to give up our national: 
endeavour to provide primary education for every child,- basic 
medicines and some clean water for all our people. Cuts-may 
have to be made in our national expenditure, but we will decide 
whether they fall on public services or private expenditure, 
Nor are we prepared to deal with inflation and shortages ’by 
relying only on monetary policy regardless of its relative effect 
on the poorest and less poor. i re 
Our price control machinery may not be the most effective in, 
the world, but we will not abandon price control; we will only 


strive to make it more efficient. And above all, we shail ™- 
Th: 
When an ‘international institution refuses us access to the ¥ 


continue with our endeavours to build a socialist society. 


international credit at its disposal except on:condition that we 
surrender to it our policy determination, then we make no 
application for that credit. The choice is theirs — and ours. 

But such conditions do reinforce our conviction about the 
importance of the Third World demand for changes in the 
management structure of the IMF. _ It needs to'be made really 
international, and really an instrument of all its members, 
rather than a device by which powerful economic forces in 
some rich countries increase their power over the:poor nations 
of the world. i Er o tee aj ; 

There was a time when a number of-people were urging that 
all aid to the Third World countries should be'channelled 

OS t 
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‘ultimation to the Soviet representatives. 


- outside Egypt at every-level. 


ments’ that no other country in the Third World 
has been recolonised to the same extent as Egypt 
has been since 1973.’ o 
But US take-over of Egypt more blatantly after 
Sadat, is not going to be taken by Moscow lying 
down. Russians, (unike Americans) have alerted no 
troops, have denounced none with complicity in the 
act of assassination. Even when Sadat recently had 
expelled the Soviet Ambassador, diplomats and 
technical advisers, Moscow answered back with 
only a shrug, just expelling the Egyptian Military 
Attache and his sta‘f, in'a token manner and giving 
them seven days to leave instead of Sadat’s 48-hour | 
Throughout Moscow has reacted maturely to an 
event which for a long time was inevitable like the’ 
climax of a Greek tragedy. And what will be the 
Catharsis? The posi-Sadat Egypt is of great fascina- 
tion to the Soviet Union because the death of Sadat, 
as well as the circumstances of his assassination, 
have irrevocably altered the situation inside and 
First, the inside. It’ 
is being pointed out by the Soviet as well as reliable’ 
Egyptian observers in Moscow that the way Sadat: 
was killed was significant in itself. All too clearly, 
it was not an attempt at a coup, because no effort 
was made by anyone to take over government’ 


‘through international institutions. They honestly believed that 


such institutions would-be politically and ideologically neutral. 
I do not know whether there are now people who honestly be- 
lieve that the IMF is politically or ideologically neutral. It has 
an ideology of economic and social development which it is 
trying to impose on poor countries irrespective of their. own 
clearly stated policies, And when we reject IMF conditlons. 
we hear the threatening whisper: “Without accepting our 
conditions you will not get our money, and you will get no 
other money”, Indeed we have already heard hints from some 
quarters that money or credit will not be made available to us 
until we have reached an understanding with the IMF. oS 

When did the IMF become an International Ministry of 
Finance? When did. nations agree to surrender to it'their 
power of decision making? i 

From President Julius Nyerere’s New Year Message 1980, to. 
the Diplomats accreditedto Tanzania, ` 


LMF. and JAMAICA 


Jamaica’s experience of IMF stabilisation programmes is 


CE 


„very recent and very salutary. Three months ago we disconti- 
„:nued our negotiations for further IMF support because, after 


three years of experience in which we ‘struggled relentlessly to 
peritade the IMF to soften its conditions, we were convinced 
that 7 
= IMF prescriptions are designed by.and for developed 
' . capitalist economies and are inappropriate for developing, 
~jeconomies of any kind; i 
— the severe suffering imposed on,-a developing society 
through IMF ‘conditionality is endured without any real 
prospect of a favaurable economic outcome and without 
an 'adequate foundation of social-welfare provisions to 
mitigate the hardships experienced by the peoples 
the notion that with IMF approval international com- 
mercial banking institutions will supplement the funds 
made available by the IMF is a fallacy; ` : 
` the punitive withholding of tranches of foreign exchange 
"as a consequence of the failure to meet periodic IMF ‘tests 
condemns.-the defaulting country to a worsening of the 
foreign-exchange situation which the IMF involvement 


itself is aimed at improving. 

Michaél Manley, the then Prime Minister of Jamaica; in his 
message ‘to the Conference on the International Monetary 
System and the New International Order, at Arusha, Tanzania, 
July 1980.0 3 : 
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buildings or institutions or to move troops about. 


- Those: who gunned him down confined themselves to 


the sole objective of eliminating the person of Sadat 
and did so ‘successfully. 


There: were two -reasons for this. One was that 


. the planners-of the coup knew perfectly well that 
vthe penetration ‘of Egypt’ by the Israeli-American 


intelligence was so widespread, ať the civilian “level 


-as well'as inside the Army, that any ‘preparation for 


‘of a leak and exposure. ' 


a military coup was impossible, without the danger 
Therefore, the aim had to 


. be limited and a very small, tightly disciplined and 


“highly motivated band entrusted with: it. 


The 
second reason was that aside from the impracticality 


of a ‘traditional ‘military coup, the deadly serious 


number of relatives and close friends. 


opponents of Sadat ‘felt that he was running a ‘highly 
personal system of government in which practically - 
everything-was controlled by him directly or a small 
‘Therefore, it 


. was hoped, the personal elimination of Sadat would - 


be enough to damage thé whole system beyond 
récovery. -The:first part of this premise has proved 


- to be correct, . How soon the second part will mate- 


rialise,: only. future can tell. Caution,- however, 


_should.be exercised in assuming that ‘what, appears” 


- at the moment to bea: remarkably smooth transi- 


tion from Sadat would remain a smooth or a. suc- 
cessful “process, , Reportedly Americans are now - 


claiming that’ they spent 5 million dollars -of their 


own'in providing. personal, security for Sadat, It 
was: of no avail. 

Soviet analysts argue that to forsee the course of E 
future political evolution in Egypt, and: the ' Middle 
East, it is--also essential to comprehend ‘the true’ 
cause of. Sadat’s decline from grace in the eyes of 


the Egyptiari-people primarily, but also in’ the eyes 


' of the, Arabs and the Third World. That in ‘the’ 


; Third: World” a Lee Kuan Yew here and there has 


shed tears .for..Sadat,:cannot hide the disdain in 
which the Egyptian leader was genenally-held in the 
developing: world. This was specially | so in those 
countries where the Muslims are a ‘major PEREI in 
public life. . 
But what mattered, of course, was ‘his relationship 
with the Egyptian people over whom he ruled. On 


- the face of it Sadat brought, peace to Egypt, with a; 


\ 


promisé of plenty. At least, this is what the West: 
has been propagating about Sadat during his build, 
up in the media as the great statesman for peace, 
the courageous man of friendship with Israel,: and 
loyal‘to American objectives in the region. All this 
was, and- remains, pure baloney. Even when g the 


` Egyptians acqiesced i in Sadat’s policies, _ they never 


lost sight of the grim realities behind the facade of 
peace and plenty with’ which Sadat. tried fo. wil 
them .over.: And’ the grim reality, at its’ most 
simple, was that under Sadat step by. step but- 
rapidly Egypt : reverted to becoming a colony again. 
Except to a small-and corrupt middle: class which 
made money and got access to much desired. gon-. 
sumer durables of expensive. types,. it did not. make 
much material difference to the people: ‘that. instead. 
of being a British colony, from - which - Nassér had 
brought liberation, they had become an "sraeli- 
American colony. There was not only growing 
American presence, disdainful of the poor, humble 
Egyptians, but also Amrican bases in Ras Banas 
and other ports. This humiliated the people even. 


more deeply because. fig perception of Israel a ; the < a 
arch enemy of the Arabs and Muslims was and, “has - 
remained indelibly ‘ingrained: Therefore; ‘Sadat’ S 
trip to Jerusalem, his hobnobbing: with Begin’ inspite’ 
of the fact that at every turn he had. .to concede. a 
pound of political flesh to the- Israeli- leadet; his ` 
repeated and loudly -proclaimed pronouncements 
placing .Egypt in the service..of the; Americans, 
demeaned the Egyptians, a noble, and’ ‘patient S 
people, in their own eyes and they: bitterly, if per- 
force silently, blamed Sadat for this disgrace `of 
thie nation. 

~ They were even more deeply offended that- Sadat 
was determined to cut off Egypt from the Arabs, as 
if Egypt was situated in the Americas, or Egypt’ s- 
only destiny was to live off-as a poor relation of the ` 
West añd Israel in perpetuity. Every praise heaped 
on Sadat by a Begin, a Brzezinski or a Carter, a 
Thatcher or a Carrington, became a slap on the face 
of the Egyptian people. What was most admired. by : 


the West in.Sadat as boldness and: cleverness was 


arousing fury in Egyptian hearts. Therefore, a 
honestly analysed and viewed, the Western cheers °° 
for Sadat as a statesman were as directly responsible 
for sending him: ‘to his death as was the hidden but 
expanding anget of the Egyptian people. 

The real tragedy of Sadat’s death, however, may 
turn out to be'that no proper lessons will be learnt 
from it. In fact, already there are signs that’ the 
wrong conclusions will be drawn and mistakes 


' which, fostefed and doomed Sadat would be’ repeat- 


ed. At the-foot of Sadat’s failure was the perception 
that like tlie Shah of Iran he had turned himself 
into a tool of the Americans, closely allied-with the > 
Israelis. The more the West applauded ` Sadat “and 
Sadatism, conferring. the Nobel Prize, and other.: 
distinctions: upon the despised leader, the more his _ 
alienation grew from his own people. Several times, . 
Egyptians, ‘familiar with English literature, and not 
only:LeftSwingers, have automatically resorted - to 
quoting. Swinburne to me, the lines from The Lost 
Leider which contain the phase “for a handful of 
silver he left us.” This may have been uncharitable, 
but thig'is what, by and large.the Egyptian percep-.. 
tion of Sadat was. It would be delusion. to believe 
it could have been otherwise. ’ , 
All the same, there appears to be no comprehen- 
sion? even after the fall of the Shah and the death.of ; 
Sadat, that the endless quest for other Sadats ‘in.’ 
other parts of the ‘world, big Sadats` and’ small: 
Sadats, which currently ‘characterises what Passes 
fora US policy towards the Third ‘World, is-in the ` 
end self- -defeating. It will not bring security, to the 
West or to the Third World. Instead, it will bring 
instability, born; out of humiliation and anger “ 
because there is jgrowing resentment all over “the; 
Third World for being taken as an object of. Western. 
security, rather, than being viewed as'an entity in its- - 
own right, with its own-needs. The real memorial to : 
Sadat would dot be that, the so-called peace process’, 


_of.Camp David. should” continue, as the West is. 


doggedly. maintaining,,but that the lessons of his... 
tragedy ` should be! absorbed. There seems- little-* 
chance of this. happening, however. (October 8O ~ 
l Next Week: 
Dey Murarka on Awacs; Saudis and Reagan.” 
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Saving for children is difficult 
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` <The Revivalist Menace’ 


f aes much-publicised Virat ‘Hindu Sam- 
melan, held in the Capital on October 
18, was undoubtedly ‘the biggest religio- 
political hoax of the century. “The credit 
for making the arrangements. should go to. 
the RSS, whose _ political purpose is a: 
matter of, public: knowledge. That. a’ 
number of religious, quasi-religious and ` 
political. -personages participated and a 
big crowd was collected was at any rate a 
tribute to the organising skill of the RSS. 
Karan Singh, repeatedly referred;to as the 
“Maharaja” -evidently to his own satis- . 
faction, found the occasion suitable for. 
emerging as a well-disguised leader’ and: 
spokesman of religious obscurantism and 
socio-economic status-quoism.. . 4>,- 
Eloquent: is the fact that it took the: 
conversion..of a few-hundred:Harijans'to: 
_ Islam in the deep South to propel the self- 
appointed: sdviours of Hinduism to action’ 
ostensibly to “reform” Hinduism. The.. 
religious heads who’.had assembled to: 


- launch the “‘reform’’;movement can hardly ` 


be credited with work:of-any consequence: 
towards at least minimising, if not elimin- 
ating, the cruelty and arrogance that haye: 
-over the centuries characterised the. so- 
called upper castes in Hindu society. On 
the other hand; many of ‘them have been’ 


guilty of helping perpetuate the injustices 
in-the Hindu societal structure; they have 
indeed been front men of vested interests 
that have kept the majority of Hindus 


-in poverty and helpless bondage. 


Despite pious pronouncements from the 
platform about Hinduism being the most, 
liberal and tolerant of all religions in the 
world — indeed of its being. “a: way of 
life” rather than:a religion — the com- 
munal overtones of the proceedings were 


unmistakable. The pretence of” self-criti- 


cism'.was thin, while repeated allegations 
of: the flow of “foreign funds”? for bring-` 
ing about ,conversions’ were clearly meant 
to promote ill-feeling against the Muslim 
community as -a--whole:and-also against 
Arab. countries. Many’ voices, but the 
same old RSS ;theme:. -Nò one among the 
many speakers seemed to take note of the 
social” reasons for even. educated ‘and well- 
off Harijans going over to Islam. There 
was .a lot of. platitudinous talk about 


eradicating “untouchability; but little men- . 
‘ tion of the social and economic injustices, 


the inequalities, the brutalities for which 
the caste system hasbeen.made use of by 
the upper strata. . =... 

Of course some of them referred to 
“distortions” that had led to the alienation 
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ting their ossified heads together to find a 

solution. But the tongue-in-cheek talk 

about untouchability having no sanction 

in the Hindu scriptures was the most 

hypocritical afid nauseating part of all that 

was said. Especially when so-called reli- 
gious heads said it.: Leaving out the 

Buddha and others of ancient times, from 

Vivekananda to Gandhi and Ambedkar in 

recent times, our great leaders fought hard 

for the abolition of untouchability. This 

aspect was,so much part of the freedom 

movement that it was laid down that the 

practice of untouchability was abolished 

under the Constitution thirtyone years 

ago. And yet here were the religious 

heads calmly proclaiming towards the end 

of the year of grace 1981 that untouch- 

ability had no. “sanction” in Hinduism 

and its scriptures. What were they doing. 
all these years when in many parts of the 

country untouchability was — and is being 

— blatantly practised? If all thisis not 

humbug, what is? | ; ; : 

- Where were these saviours of Hinduism, 

who have suddenly woken up to the fact 

that Harijans are also Hindus, when this 

long dispossessed, deprived, exploited, 

harassed: and -humiliated section of 
Hindus were being beaten up, - killed, 
raped, burnt alive, kicked about? Now 
they talk about the temples being open to~ 
all including Harijans. What was the atti- 

tude of the religious heads when Gandhi 
led the temple entry movement halfa cen- 

tury. ago? Did they at least see to it that 

the movement was followed up and Hari- 

jans, whom they now claim as their own, 

` ‘were. treated as equals at least in places of 
worship?. Did they lift a little finger'to 

punish, or even mildly criticise, those’ 
“caste Hindus” who would not, and who 

in some places do not even now, allow 

Harijans to draw drinking water from 

common wells in the rural areas? Have:all 

the Shankaracharyas of today abjured un- 

touchability? Have the Harijans become 

important; have they become human be- 


ings,- only because, fed up with the humi- ` 


liation heaped upon, them by the so-called 
upper castes, some of them have decided 
to find solace and social respectability in 
some other religion? The saviours of 
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bedkar along with lakhs of others of the 
Scheduled Castes embraced Buddhism. 
Isn’t it Islam that they are up against, with 
the conversion issue as just another pre- 
text to revive communal tensions? 

Ram Dhan might have a political score 
to settle with Jagjivan Ram and the Virat 
Hindu Sammelan platform might have 
come handy for him, but.the points he 
made are worth noting. He said unless 
untouchability was abolished and Harijans 
were given equal rights and status in 
Hindu society conversions. could not be 
stopped; reservations for the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes were no favour, for 
these oppressed sections had always given 
infinitely more to society than they: ever 
received; it was an insult to insinuate that 
Harijans were ‘getting converted because 
of thé lure of money. But hardly. any.of 
the Hindu leaders condemned the agita- 
tion ‘against reservations for . Harijans ` 


‘engineered and organised by caste Hindu. 


groups in several parts of the country. 
How would they? n 
And then there was the RSS line that 
was sought to be put across. . Only a 
‘Hindu Bharat” could guarantee demo- 
cracy and secularism in this country, ac- 
cording to the speaker concerned.’ : Those 
who want to impose one religion on India, 
who in reality want a theocratic state here, 
are the country’s greatest enemies, and 


they were quite prominent at’ the Virat 


Hindu Sammelan. . The theories advanced 
in a booklet issued by the’ Hindu "Manch 
on the occasion (critically noticed else- 
where in this issue) reflect: the outlook 
and plans of the Sammelan, and these 
theories can by no means’ be . considered 
civilised or in the national interest.. They 
are the product of fevered brains bent on 
mischief. This has to be understood, and . 
dealt with by all those who are’ interested 
in preserving India as a secular, demo- 
cratic, united nation. 

. That old slogan, “Hindi, Hindu, 
Hindustan”, was prominent. Despite 
Meenakshipuram, which one speaker des- 
cribed as “‘agni pariksha’’, the South and 
East and North-West and their languages 
and cultures have no place in ‘Virat’ 
Hinduism.. ; 
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thundering voice of arrogant Hinduism. 
Concern for the Harijans. did not — and 
could not — extend to the presentation of 
a concrete: programme of action which 
could make them equals in a society that 
is highly stratified. All that “Maharaja” 
Karan Singh—sometimes referred to even 
as avatar — could think of was “some 
form: of community service” on Sunday 
evenings. Quite an easy way of reforming 
a society beset with inequalities and injus- 
tice! The sophisticated “Maharaja” would 
have .done better had he answered the 
questions put in a modest leaflet: distribut- 
ed at the rally: “Are we ready to accept a 
Harijan as the priest of a temple or as a 
Shankaracharya? Are we willing to eat 


them- in the 


` the challenge to cur. growth as a united,” * 


“sawn wer ede sis VL SUMO We ary Â" |: 
fellow Hindu of another State or“another 2: 
caste?” l 3h a T E e e 

The Virat Hindu Sammelan is“a'_ tocsin“: 
which secular democratic forces in- the 
country can ignore only at dire perilto the. 
nation’s future. They have been somno- E 
lent long. enough, allowing revivalists ‘and °. 
obscurantists to mount an offensive iñ `” 
collusion with vested interests — some- 
times even permitting these dark forces the. 
respectability of coalition-partnership with > 
game of parliamentary `. 
politics. te eae 
The time has come to get ready to meet: 





cohesive and rational nation. 
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Kerala: 
What. Next ? 
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Je fall of thè ‘Nayanar Minis- 
. try.was a foregone conclusion 
when the two largest compo- 


nents of the’ Left Democratic: 


Front. in Kerala fell ‘out and 
their: relations were embittered. 
The’ CPI-M and the Congress-S 
commanding as many as 35 and 
22' seats respectively in the State 


Assembly of. 141 did not begin 


' as strange bedfellows, because 


the: Front was based on a pro-- 
gramme, which could enlist the’ 
support of both: rather some of 


the smaller parties could be sus- 
pected of having dubious socio- 
economic commitments, and’ it 
was , only the compulsion of 
‘parliamentary politics which per- 
suaded the major parties in the 


Kerala- combine to take ‘them’ 


into the ruling Front. 
`- Without taking up old contro- 
versies, it can be safely stated 
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food cooked. by a Harijan? Would we 
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with a reasonable measure of 
authenticity that the CPI-M is 
mainly to blame for the collapse 
of the Left’ Democratic Front 
Ministry which it had’ the pri- 
vilege to lead in Kerala. Person- 
ality-wise Nayanar is not a patch 
on Namboodiripad, .and hind- 
Sight should, tell the CPI-M 
leadership that it was a. mistake 


to have allowed such a sensitive - 


assignment as the Chief Minister- 
ship of a coalition to be handled 
by admittedly the less competent 
of ‘the two. However, the Cong- 


ress-S grievance was not so much ° 


against the personality of Naya- 
nar. The hectoring Big-Brother 


style of the CPI-M with over- 


bearing intolerance towards even 
allies and partners in. the Front 
antagonised a large section of its 
fellow-travellers. 


ship would have to draw from 


its present misfortune in Kerala. . 
The public expectations from a. 


powerful Left force have always 
been that’ it would provide a 
qualitatively different sort of 
administration - and - political 


leadership than what the Cong- , 


ress or any other party. could 
offer. This is the one point 
where the CPI-M has disappoint- 


ed ‘its adherents and, to that. 
' measure brought’ succour fòr'its 
adversaries; and this is- true not 
only in Kerala but’ to’ a‘large’ 
extent in West Bengal aswell: = - 





This is the key - 
lesson which the CPI-M_ leader- ' 


CN. Chitta Ranjan 
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How ‘short-sighted and suicidal. 
the CPI-M’s distorted applica- 
tion of the United Front strategy , 
has been in ‘Kerala can be gaup--.' . 
ed from the fact. that it.could +? 
effectively . antagonise, * of ` all “ 
people, Antony ‘the’ leader cofre 
Congress-S. If the concept of 


. Left and Democratic unity has 


any . meaning, then the CPI-M, 
leadership should have long ago’) 
realised that there could be no “4 
other political entity-in the whole 
country with a record of firmer _ | 
democratic commitment than’ 
the Congress-S in Kerala. It 
speaks volumes for Antony’s,'un- ’ 
sullied record when one recalls `- 
his courageous stand demanding 
the withdrawal of Emergency at 
the Gauhati AICC session in 
1976, when the entire Congress 
was extolling it as part of a mas- 
sive exercise in sycophancy. Let 

it also be remembered that, 
Antony belongs to that- rare 
species that did not hesitate to 
give up Chief Ministership when 
he felt the need for grass-roots 
work.. If a man of his standing. 
had to come out sharply: ‘against 
the CPI-M’s strong-arm: methods" | 
against its “allies, within’ ~ the’ « 
Front, then, that should,’ have 
been the occasion for self-intro=' 
Spection’’ on'-the part of* the: 
CPI-M ` leadership?” That the i 
Nayanar Ministry had been fast, _ 
slipping into a‘stagnant cesspool ..” 
in which- corfuption + became’, . 


F: 
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recent article (see Mainstream 
Annual 1981) by no less a person 
than Achutha Menon, whose 
ténure as Chief Minister was per- 
haps the best that Kerala has 
ever had. The so-called spirit 
scandal and the bogey of RAW 
conspiracy have 
laurels for the CPI-M. 

, -The question today is, what 


next-in Kerala? The CPI-M has . 


given the call for fresh elections. 
Indications however point to a 
situation in which even if there is 
a snap poll, no party can emerge 
with an outright majority. The 
CPI-M may continue to be the 
single’ largest party but its wrong 
style of united front functioning 
can, „hardly assure Kerala of a 
stable Ministry under its leader- 
ship unless and until it changes 
‘its outlook about: the united 
front itself. While it would be 


brought no 


' grievous 


, blame for bringing 
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ostracise the CPIM, there is no 
question that it needs to be put 
through a chastening process. _ 
This can be done if the pro- 
gressive and democratic forces 
stand together -and strengthen 
Antony’s hands. The canard 
that for thirty pieces of silver or 
for the loaves and fishes of office, 
Antony would let his group walk 
into the parlour of the Con- 
gress-I, has already been rebutted 
by the Kerala leaders of the 
Congress-S. If however other 
forward-looking forces make the 
mistake of, 
then the 
instability 
into Kerala politics would have 
to be borne by them. 
context, the CPI with its strength 
of 17 in the’ Assembly has a 
special responsibility. Its con-. 
cept of Left and Democratic 


Antony in the cold, 


leaving: 
‘is the moment of truth: 


In this - 


if it stands by Antony and uses 
its own influence to persuade the, 
CPI-M to change its outlook and 
practice. 

As for Indira Gandhi, it is 
time for her to understand that. 
the biggest liability for her party 
in Kerala is that it should be led 
by such luminaries of discredit 
as C.M. Stephen. If she is in 
serious about providing Kerala 
with a modicum of political sta- 
bility, then nothing should be 
done which might disrupt: or 
undermine democratic forces. '_ 

For the CPI-M leadership’ this 
it can 
still recover Jost ground if it 
changes its intolerant ways, and 
could assure democratic elements 
that it would not indulge in hege- 
monism with all its unwholesome 
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paom yaks to running dogs to, paper- 
tiger to ping-pong to Kissinger to 
Mao’s*Mona Lisa smile to slips-of-paper 
visas — Chinese diplomacy is indeed a 
many-splendoured thing. 


‘It is of course conceivable that in. 


Beijing they think that diplomacy is 
continuation of war by other means. To 
the rulers-of China, peace and good- 
neighbourliness amount to continuation 
of- -pinpricks by any means. The sur- 
prise element.may:not be there because 
everyone knows- that anything „may. 


4 


emanate from behind the Great Wall, 
but they can still hit the headlines and 


_ create confusion. 
: Take the latest case. . The first Asian: 


Conference on Population and Develop- 


ment is to begin in’ Beijing next week, 


under the auspices of the “United 
Nations, Included’ in thé Indian dele- 
gation is the Speaker of Arunachal, 
Rajkumar. The Chinese, quick to spot 
where a pinprick will be most entertain- 
ing to themselves and most annoying to 
the other side, refused to issue a visa to 
Rajkumar, 


-Why? Because they see. Arunachal, 


Pradesh as a ' bargaining counter, no 
matter that it is an integral part of 
India and itis New Delhi’s right and 
privilege to select its own.team to any. 
international gathering anywhere, even 
in the Chinese capital What is the pur- 
pose of the crackpot diversion? Not very 
simple really; the minds of the rulers of 
China do not operate like those of most 
others in the world. , Hence the devious 
ways of their diplomacy, 

They have an amazing capacity to 
derecognise facts without batting ‘an 


eyelid, Something politicians everywhere 


might well envy. .Having refused a visa, 
the Chinese let it be known, characteris- 
tically via Xinhua news agency, that_all 
that had been done: was ‘to “offer” 


Rajkumar a visa on a separate sheet of- 


paper in view of an alleged “boundary. 
dispute’ in the region of Arunachal 
Pradesh. Two birds with one stone: a 
bit of insolence, and material for 
speculation about Chinese intentions for 
the future vis-a-vis India. 

The leader of the Indian delegation, 


‘Sat Pal Mittal MP, has come out with 


the facts. The visa sector of the Chinese 
Embassy would not issue visa to the 
member of the team hailing from 
Arunachal in the -same manner as for 


appurtenances. 
October 20 Gy Bhs ck NG, 
the other members, - The -Chinese 


_ Ambassador in Delhi claimed to have ' 


received no instructions from Beijing. , , 

Mittal has said that -it was only on 
the intervention of the-UN Fund for 
Population Activity and Chairman and 
members of..the Steering Committee 
that the Chinese Government changed 
its position. The change was only to 
issue visas on separate sheets of paper 
for all our delegates instead of to’ only 
one. What has been avoided is a boycott 
of the conference by India which would 
have been unavoidable if one of. our 
delegates had been. denied visa. or 
discriminated against. 

Apart from the veiled» threat to our 
north-eastern region, the way . thè 
Chinese try to decide the composition 
of another country’s delegation’ is 
astounding. Presumably they will next 
decide who should be included and who 
should be excluded, irrespective © of 
bilateral issues, In that event persons 
like Subramanian Swamy might stand 
a very good chance of bring a perma: 
nent fixture. He has the advantage -of 
being spokesman of both Beijing, and 
its present'ally, Washington. © © ° 

The incident has a lesson for those: 
of our starry-eyed -politicians who 
wistfully hope: for the revival of -the, 
chanting of Hindi-Chini Bhai. Bhai. The’ 
visa episode makes it abundantly clear 
that the Mandarin claims maps have 
not been given up under the present 
Deng regime: the area south of, the 
MacMahon Line (that’s were Arunachal 
lies) is still claimed by the Chinese 
leaders. . 

Indeed a beautiful starting-point. for 
the process of. normalisation. But, then, 
who said the present rulers of China: 
are normal? At least, that’s something: 
they have never claimed, 

a ee ‘Libra: 


Politics Behind 


DEV MURARKA 





OO 
-| On October 14, the US House of Representa- 
tives voted against the decision of the Reagan 
Administration to sell to Saudi Arabia sophisti- 
cated spy-plane, Airborne Warning and Control 

‘| System (AWACS). At. the time of going to 
-| press, the US Senate is yet to take a decision on 
| it. However, the deal has touched off a major 
¿| controversy with far-reaching political and 
-|-strategic implications for West Asia. This con- 
‘| tribution from Dev Murarka written from 
Moscow before the voting in the US House of 

s| Representatives, throws light on the significance 
of the controversy. Editor 


FivzR¥z0py, ‘who has any interest in the Middle 
East, should take a careful look at the cartoon 
‘by Maudlin of Chicago Suntimes, reproduced in the 
International Herald Tribune (September 26-27). It 
expresses the essence of the American foreign policy 
in the Middle East as no combination of words, 
hard or soft, can. It should also be kept in mind 
that Chicago is one of the biggest Jewish centres in 
the United States. What comes through the cartoon 
most eloquently, however, is the unadulterated 
facism of this policy. The cartoon shows a Saudia- 
looking Arab, sceptre in hand, standing on the top 
ofan AWACS plane, and has just severed an essen- 
tial- part of it. On the ground, one American 
technician is remarking to another: “He had, trouble 
learning to fly it, so he cut off its head.” ; 
1 Can there be any doubt as to the contempt which 
is implied in these remarks, and the.. drawing itself, 
for the Arabs? It is the same sort of contempt 
which was expressed by the British who tried to 
topple President Nasser in 1956 after he had nation- 
‘alised the Suez Canal, allegedly because the 
Egyptians were not capable of running it. ; 
-. However, the whole episode around the AWACS 
deal is too complex and serious for the cartoon to. 
be_,dismissed as .a bad joke. The assassination of 
President Anwar Sadat on October 6 makes the 
story even more urgent. because Egypt will now 
inevitably move towards, a. new policy, though 
imperceptibly, which.;would- alter the shape of the 
Middle East politics. And the AWACS story will 
affect as well as will be affected by the death of 
Sadat. : 
.. The deal, it should be recalled, originated with 
the'Carter Administration. , Following the Iranian 
revolution, the US Administration wanted Saudi 
Arabia to become one of the bastions of the 
American order in the Middle East and a bulwark 
against further disorder'in the region. The idea 
was to sell five of these very advanced planes to 
Saudi Arabia by 1986. The total deal‘around these 
‘planes (which included other types of planes and 
equipment) was projected to cost eight and a half 
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billion dollars. The Administration argued ‘that 
the possession of these planes would not only guard 
the security of the Saudi air space but also become 
a look-out for any Soviet penetration of the Gulf ‘air 
space in future, though Moscow has had no plans 
for any such penetration. The Saudis, of course, 
also wanted to keep an eye on the Israeli air force, 
which violates Saudi air space more or less at will. 
The Saudis, hooked on the idea, turned it into: a 
question of prestige and of American demonstration 
of just how much Washington cared for the Saudis; 
The Saudis have had delusions that Washington 
accords a_higher importance to Saudi Arabia-than 
it does to Israel, though there has never been any 
proof of this. As King Hussein of Jordan has said 
‘only recently, “Israel is the US and the US is 
Israel.” But ,delusion or no delusion, the idea‘of 
possessing these planes exerted a powerful pull on 
the Saudi rulers. The plan to sell these planes to 
Saudi Arabia was confirmed by ‘the Reagan Ad- 
ministration when it took over from Carter. ` cee 
From the beginning, however, the deal encountered 
Israeli opposition. The Israelis ‘are not really 
worried about the Saudi possession of these planes 
even though their public postures is that it would 
adversely affect their security interests and give the 
Arabs a powerful weapon to watch over them. The. 
real Israeli objection is political. Israel does. not. 
want the United States to have any strategic rela- 
tionship with Saudi Arabia which might conceivably ` 
reduce the importance of Israel in the framework of ` 
American strategy. Americans, on the other hand, : 
at least at the level of Administration, are keen. on 
supplying these planes both for profit and tocon- 
vince the Saudis of American friendship. Not to 
supply them, after promising to do so, would offend 
the Saudis. And while Washington does not much 
care for Saudis in reality, it does care for the huge 
investments which the Saudis are making in Ameri- 
can bonds and shares and thus helping the American- 
economy in a substantial manner. Saudis. are. also 
not only supplying oil, but helping the Americans, 
to keep the oil price in the world market comfor: 
tably low for the United States. 3 
As a token of America’s friendly intentions, and 
because of mutual concern about the actions of a 
revolutionary Iran, Carter stationed four of these 
spying planes in Saudi Arabia, under American 
technicians but to be paid for by the Saudis till they. 
acquired their own planes. However, as the finalisa: 
tion of the deal neared, a row developed between 
Israel and the US. Administration. The vehement 
Israeli. opposition to the deal began to affect its 
chances of being ratified by the Congress and the 
Senate, dominated by the Jewish lobby. The rep- 
resentatives of Reagan conveyed to Begin that if he’ 
opposed the:deal in a face-to-face encounter with 
Reagan during a visit to Washington, it- would not 
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“Yo down well with the mighty President. Simul- 


taneously, Reagan confidently told the Saudis that- ` 


the deal would go through the Congress. : 
At this stage things took a new turn, although 
those who were fully aware of the Israeli lobby’s 
power over American foreign policy had been 
. predicting it all along. Begin came to the United 
< States on a visit, and though he-explained to Reagan 
“the Israeli objections: to the deal, he was careful 
“enough not to make an -issue ‘of it. A relieved 
‘Reagan and’ Haig declared a: new and intensified 
~ phase of strategic co-operation of the United States 
with Israel in the Middle East and the two sides 
= amply expanded on the Soviet threat to the region 
| tò their- mutual admiration and satisfaction. At 
` the’ end of talks with Begin in early September, the 
White House got the impression that the Israeli 


- leader was reconciled’.to the idea of the Saudi 


; acquisition of the AWACS. | 

-., Neither Reagan, nor Haig, really knew the real 
= Begin. What Begin had done during his ten days 
.. of travels in the United States was to quietly prime 
< the Israeli lobby, particularly on the Democratic 
~-side, of his undiminished opposition to the deal and 
` made a play of the danger it-spelled for Israeli 


_; security. The Reagan Administration, lulled by , 


Begin’s soft posture in face-to-face negotiations, 
paid little attention to Begin’s other activities. But 
on the~eve ‘of Begin’s departure for home. it learnt 
all the facts about his activities and. was shocked 
into recognition that.for all practical purposes the 
~z Israeli leader had ‘succeeded. in blocking „the; deal, 
„~ Withòut.- any chance. of; it getting through the 
woe ongress, over his opposition. Thus Begin suc- 
-ceeded in, demonstrating to Reagan that Israel had 
«the. Key. levetage over American foreign policy in the 
3, Middle Fast. ,; 2 bdo i hate or 
"ap President-Reagan hastily sent Secretary of State, 
Alexander, Haig to „New York, to catch Begin before 
-ahis departure. Haig had a ‘dramatic meeting with 
.- Begin for an hour om the premises or EI-Al, the 
~. Israeli Air Lines. But the more Haig remonstrated, 
“z {he moré Begin smiled sweetly and refused to budge 
“from his position or release the Israeli lobby from 
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-` his commands. ; 

-7 . Faced-with Israeli intransigence, and the grave 
~~ damage to. American relations with Saudi Arabi 
-n which it meant, Haig almost immediately left for 


Spain where “Crown Prince Fahd. of Saudi Arabi 
was on his holidays. Fahd, incidentally, is the most 
+; enthusiastic advocate of the deal on the Saudi side 
a and -firmly rooted in the pro-American camp within 
- . the Saudi family. Fahd was easily persuaded on a 
: compromise which would have overcome the techni- 
\ ‘cal ground on which the Israeli lobby in the 
. „Congress was blocking the deal, that these extremely 
.. sophisticated planes would be out of American 
control once sold to the Saudis.’ Fahd was prevailed 

..- upon and the details of the deal were worked out in 
Washington ‘with the help of Prince Badar, a Fahd 
man. What it amounted to was that while the 

` planes would be paid for by. the Saudis, and: nomi- 
- nally owned: by them, they would: be more or less 
under’ total American control because American 
technicians would not only look after them -on the 
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ground but would be compulsorily present on board, 
in charge of some key functions. ie 
On this basis, President Reagan went ahead with 
formally presenting the proposal to sell AWACS. to 
Saudi Arabia to the Congress. Haig pointedly 
emphasised at a briefing that there would be 
American control over the planes well into. the 
1990s. And to sustain his case, he dramatically 
announced that the American-controJled AWACS, 
‘stationed in Saudi Arabia, had detected the flight of 
alleged Iranian planes on their raiding mission to 
Kuwait. He cited this example as to how AWACS 
could help enhancing Saudi security. But observers 
noted that the announcement came not from the 
Saudis, who were the legitimate owners of this vital 
information, but from Washington. It was, also 
noted that Haig had clean overlooked another 
example of the effectiveness of the AWACS when 
they detected the Israeli planes on their raiding’ 
mission to the Iraqi nuclear plant, and did not 
inform the Saudis of the fact, inspite of the-fact 
that the Israelis overflew the Saudi air space. What 
Haig was unwittingly demonstrating waé that the 
United States, not Saudi Arabia, would possess and 
-benefit from the information gathered by™ the 
AWACS. Moreover, Haig was not being :quite 
candid about the real identity of the planes: that 
raided Kuwait. In Moscow, it is speculated that the 
planes were Israeli, possibly carrying Iranian mark- 
ings. The Israeli rationale for bombing Kuwaiti 
targets would become clear in its proper context. 
Already before the compromise .was announced 
with such fanfare by Washington, the deal’s damag- 
ing progress for the Saudis was becoming evident. 
Anthony Lewis of the New York Times, had correc-. 
tly diagnosed it when the stated that deal “would 
still leave the Saudi regime feeling humiliated. . ‘The 
lesson to Arabs generally would be thatthe 


- United States is not able to carry out commitments 


that it has already freely chosen to “make-when 
Israel objects.” It only needs to be added that ittis 
not only the Arabs who feel the mastery of 

Israel over America. i fe ete 
The American President’s helplessness in-the face 
of Israeli control of America’s domestic legislative 
Opinion was reflected in President Reagan’s press 
conference when he announced his decision to sénd 
the AWACS request to the Congress. He pointedly 
‘urged Israel not to interfere with the deal and-thun- 
dered that other nations should not try to! run 
United States foreign policy. But these-were ex- 
pressions of Reagan’s frustration and ineffectiveness 
in the face of Israel, not expressions of power or 
determination. Indeed, this is so evident now that 
one explanation being offered in Moscow for’ ‘For- 
eign Minister Gromyko’s meeting with -the Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shamir in New York was that 
Gromyko also wanted to have direct access ‘to the 
controllers of American foreign policy, -not only 

those. who carried it out. ; ee: 
But even this gambit of Reagan over AWACS 
deal failed because within 48 hours the Saudis réjec- 
ted the compromise. The Saudi Foreign Minister, 
Prince Saud Al Faisal, informed Haig in New York 
a . (Continued on-page-31) 
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Worsening Regional Environment _ 


INDER MALHOTRA 





The ‘author, who is the Delhi Resident 
Editor of The Times of India, wrote a two-piece 
assessment of India’s foreign-policy. problems 
in the region, particularly China and Pakistan. 
In view of the fact that it could not reach out 
to a wide readership because of the strike of 
newspaper hawkers. in Delhi, it is reproduced 
here with slight expansion’ by the courtesy of 
the author. —Editor 
a 


sin all human affairs, so in international 
relations, there are tides and ebbs. Few relation- 
ships, however, have been subject to so many 
vicissitudes as ‘those between this country and its 


two principal neighbours, China and Pakistan. The . 


ups and downs.in the Indo-Pakistani equation have 
been more pronounced, more frequent and more 
painful than even the almost overnight shattering of 
the Hindi-Chini-bhai-bhai spirit on the bleak 
Himalayan heights in October 1962. 

Against this backdrop the recent deterioration in 
India’s relations with both China and Pakistan is 
not surprising though saddening it certainly is. For 
it cannot but exacerbate the already inflamed and 
ominous environment in the region. The negative 
developments in the India-China relations, such as 
China’s initial denial of a visa to the Arunachal 
assembly speaker, are manifest and have indeed 
been underscored bya succession of anti-Indian 
polemics emanating from Beijing. But the reality of 
the relationship between New Delhi.and Islamabad 
has been obscured by the euphoria and goodwill 
generated by Pakistan’s brilliant handling of the 
hijacking of an Indian Airlinés aircraft to Lahore 
by some pro-Khalistan fanatics last month. 

The truth of the matter is that even while rejoic- 
ing over the happy ending of the hijacking incident 
continues, it is becoming clear that in deciding the 
future of the hijackers, Pakistan is once again 
falling back on the kind of reflexes and responses 
that have, traditionally. made the quest of good 
relations with it a frustrating exercise. 

Apparently unwilling to accede to New Delhi’s 
request for the immediate return of the hijackers to 
India — for this would annoy the protagonists of 
the Khalistan movement who draw at least covert 
support from across the border — and yet unable 
to say a curt “no” to this demand, the Pakistani 
military regime has resorted to the time-honoured 
technique of prevarication through legal casuistry. 

It is drawing all kinds of :redherrings across the 

. trail. For instance, it is .citing the absence of an 
extradition treaty between the two countries as 


some kind ofan insurmountable obstacle to the’ 


hijackers’ return, as if the periodic exchanges of 
prisoners between the two countries in recent years 
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were illegal. Even more intriguing is the fuss being 
made about the lack of ratification of some interna- 
tional convention. 

Pakistan cannot be blamed, however, for utilising 
the opportunity to make its own complaints about 
the tolerance shown by India to Pakistani dissidents. 
Islamabad has objected to the transit through . 
Palam of the Damascus based hijackers of the PIA 
aircraft and to the visits to Delhi by Murtaza 
Bhutto, the executed Pakistani: Prime Minister's 
son, and Ghulam Mustafa Khar, a leader of the 
late Bhutto’s party, the PPP, who now lives in 
Britain. It has also taken strong exception to the 
presence in New Delhi of a Pakistani poetess, 
Fahmida Riaz, who has been given an extended 
visa and job at Jamia Millia. 

The External Affairs Ministry’s answer to these 
Pakistani complaints is that if the Pakistani dissi- 
dents, travelling on valid passports, passed through 
Delhi, they did so without the Indian Government’s 
knowledge whereas the leaders of the secessionist 
Khalistan movement such as Dr Jagjit Singh and 
Ganga Singh Dhillon, have been welcomed during 
their repeated visits to Pakistan by high Pakistani 
dignitaries. As for Riaz, the Indian Government’s 
attitude is said to have been influenced by repeated , 
pleas made on her behalf (she apparently faces 
charges of sedition in Pakistan) by Urdu writers of 
this country. 

But to get back to the problem of the hijackers of 
the Indian aircraft, the question is that if Pakistan 
is reluctant to return them to India, would it mete 
out to them the death penalty prescribed under the 
martial law and in fact awarded to two Pakistanis 
who unsuccessfully tried to hijack an aircraft? Not 
by a long chalk. Already, Pakistani voices are being 
heard raising difficulties about obtaining and accept- 
ing evidence from the Indian crew and passengers 
of the hijacked aircraft. a 

Altogether therefore an incident which has won 
Pakistan deserved kudos at present might end up, 
in the long run, by adding to the sourness of India- 
Pakistan’ relations which took a nose-dive the 
moment a renewed US-Pakistan military relation- 
ship was established. 

This indeed is the hub of the problem. For what 
the sub-continent is currently suffering from is not 
this action or that by either Pakistan or China 
but the massive and malign consequences of Pakis- 
tan’s decision merrily to enter the warm embrace of 
the US sponsored strategic consensus; ranging from 
Islamabad and Cairo. After the murder of Presi- 
dent Sadat it was thought that even the Reagan 
Administration. might develop second thoughts on 
its policy of bolstering, fragile regimes. But this’ has 
turned: out to be a vain hope. 

There are at least three indications that the US 
is hell-bent on rearming Pakistan for its own pur- 
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poses regardless of consequences to others. First, 
a three-man team of US Congressional staff, on a 
visit to Pakistan, tried to gauge the reactions of the 
military regime’s critics to the US decision to sup- 
ply F-16s and other sophisticated military hardware 
to Pakistan and asked some awkward questions 
about the Pakistani nuclear programme. It was: 
given short shift by Pakistani rulers, confident 
about their cosy relationship with the White House. 

Secondly, the new US policy on nuclear non-pro- 
liferation, now being leaked out in Washington, 
suits Pakistan to the hilt. For, as reported in The 
Washington Post, it aims at virtually repealing the 
existing law, making it mandatory to cut off nuclear 
exports as well as military and economic assistance 
to nations suspected of moving towards nuclear 
capability. The chief US spokesman on nuclear 
affairs, James Malone, is quoted as having said that 
even in regard to such sanctions against nuclear 
proliferation as the Reagan Administration would 
like enacted, a distinction must be made between 
proliferation by countries friendly to the US and 
those which are not. 

If this is not a clear encouragement to Pakistan 
to go ahead with its nuclear plans, what else it is? 
And that brings one to the third point that an 
almost total military and political commitment to 
Pakistan is being made by the 'US at a time when 
it has allowed its relationship with India ‘to de- 
teriorate to a depth never reached before, not even 
in the days of the notorious Nixon-Kissinger tilt 
towards Pakistan during the Bangladesh war. 

At that time, a US naval task force was des- 
patched from the South China Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. Today, the US has not only developed 
the formidable Diego Garcia naval base but also 
deployed in the Indian Ocean two naval task forces, 
each headed by an aircraft carrier. In terms of 
punch, these vastly exceed the total naval power 
of all the 36 states of the Indian Ocean littoral. 

The two US aircraft-carriers operating in the Indian 
Ocean today are USS America and USS Coral Sea. 
Each has on board two squadrons of formidable 
F-10 Tomcats, two squadrons of A-7 Corsair attack 
aircraft, one squadron of A-6 Intruder planes, one 
squadron of anti-submarine warfare (ASW) 8-3 
Viking aircraft, eight Sea King helicopters, three 
reconnaissance aircraft, four electronic warfare air- 
craft and four Hawk-Eyed early warning aircraft! 

It is also worth remembering that since the. air- 
craft carriers are routinely replaced every three 
months or so, there are periods when, at a given 
time, there may be four rather than two such US 
carriers capable of overkill close to our shores. 

Of course, there are Soviet naval ships too chug- 
ging around in the: Indian Ocean. But, as res- 
ponsible Russian spokesmen have pointed out, the 
total tonnage of the Russian naval vessels in the 
Indian Ocean today would not equal even two- 
thirds of the displacement of a single US carrier! 

Regrettably, the US also seems to have embarked 
upon what looks like a deliberate campaign of 
disinformation about the military realities in the 
sub-continent. For instance, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Security Assistance, James Buckley, 
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was talking utter baloney when he said that even 
after the US had supplied Pakistan 40 F-16 air- 
craft, in terms of modern, .comparable warplanes, 
India would still have a six-to-one superiority over 
Pakistan. 

A lot more alarming is a Delhi-datelined story 
simultaneously published in all major US news- 
papers forecasting an early war between India and 
Pakistan “at India’s initiative.” Careful inquiries 
have revealed that the absurd report was based on 
a briefing by a senior US embassy functionary. i 

In spite of all this, the Indian Government’s 
effort is to be patient and to do its utmost to 
prevent India’s relations with the US from be- 
coming even worse than they are. For example, .the 
Tarapur fuel issue has become something of a 
running sore. And yet the directive to the Indián. 
négotiators is not to allow their frustration over 
it to affect Indo-US relations in general. Washington 
has even taken the extraordinary step to impede 
the IMF loan to this country. Even to this New 
Delhi is reacting coolly. 

Cancun will provide an opportunity for sweeping 
parleys at the summit between Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and President Reagan. But whether 
this will result in repairing the damaged Indo-US 
ties remains to be seen. 
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Tr the prevailing atmosphere some in this country 
might be tempted to believe that China’s recent 
tantrums in its dealings with India are a product of 
the Sino-US-Pak collusion. But this temptatioń 
ought to be resisted. There is doubtless a parallel 
between the Chinese strategic interests, as Beijing 
sees them and those of the United States. Indeed 
this has been repeatedly underlined by George Bush 
and Gen Alexander Haig as well as by Deng Xiao- 
ping and Huang Hua. But parallelism is one thing 
and collusion quite another. Also there are some 
notable differences between China and the US, 
principally over Taiwan. 

In any case, even in the face of the Reagan 
Administration’s unconcealed antipathy to this 
country, the Chinese, for good reasons of. their own, 
have persisted in a policy of normalising relations 
with India. In fact, while maintaining their support 
to Pakistan and justifying its rearmament by the 
US, they have been advising Islamabad to improve 
its relations with New Delhi. 

Of course, this policy has had its ups and downs. 
Atal Behari Vajpayee’s visit to Beijing as Foreign 
Minister was ruined by the Chinese invasion of 
Vietnam while he was still on Chinese soil and 
utterly unaware of this climacteric event. Later, 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, Huang Hua, abruptly 
postponed his visit to New Delhi evidently to pro- 
test against the Indian Government’s decision to 
recognise the Heng Samrin Government in Kam- 
puchea. 

However, by the time of Huang Hua’s cordial 
and useful talks with Indira Gandhi and Narasimha 
Rao in New Delhi, two things were clear. First, 
that the Chinese had learnt to live with the Indian 


policy on Kampuchea. And secondly, they had 
realised that the border question between the two 


countries could no longer be put on the back-burner | 


and that the pace of improvement in the overall 
India-China relations would be determined largely 
by the progress towards its settlement. z 

Itis something of a Chinese puzzle, therefore 
that at this stage Beijing has given a gratuitous jolt 
to the process of normalisation by a series of steps 
of which the most offensive has been the initial 
denial ofa visa to the Speaker of the Arunachal 
Pradesh Assembly, Rajkumar, who has been invited, 
along with other Indian parliamentarians, to Beijing 
for a UN-sponsored conference on population 
control. 

The only explanation for this churlish step that 
has been offered is that the Chinese wished to un- 
derscore that Arunachal Pradesh is a disputed ter- 
ritory and that they do not recognise India’s effective 
control of it. But it is inconceivable how the 
denial of a visa to a resident of Itanagar strengthens 
the Chinese case on the border or how the granting 
of the visa to him would have weakened it. How- 
ever, the fact also remains that the discourtesy 
shown to the Speaker of Arunchal Assembly was 
preceded by a series -of somewhat curious Chinese 
statements on the India-China border question. 

One of these. statements was an angry blast 
against routine replies by Narasimha Rao to parlia- 
mentary questions on the Indian territory under 
Chinese occupation. Such questions have been 
asked in every parliamentary session since the India- 
China dialogue was resumed and have been answer- 
ed in exactly the same terms as used by the Indian 
Foreign Minister in early September. And yet more 
than a fortnight later, the Chinese reacted sharply 
to what they had previously took with perfect 
equanimity. 

Add to this the petulance that the Chinese dis- 
played when an enterprising reporter brought to 
light furtive and temporary Chinese intrusions into 
certain areas of Ladakh and it becomes clear that 
something about the border question has begun to 
bother Beijing. Maybe, China is discovering that 
its earlier hopes of selling to the Indian public 
Deng’s. package deal on the border are not tenable. 
Maybe, the India-China border question has some- 
how got enmeshed in the debates and disputes with- 
in the Chinese leadership. But whatever the reason, 
the Chinese have not improved the atmosphere for 
the official-level talks on the border issue that are 
due to take place soon. 

After Indira Gandhi’s criticism of the Chinese 
policy on Kampuchea just before leaving for 
Jakarta, it was perhaps inevitable that Beijing would 
react. Indeed, the Prime Minister herself found it 
necessary during her travels in Fiji, to explain that 
her interviewer had failed to convey the exact import 
of her remarks. Even so Beijing’s tone in repudiat- 
ing her statement was unduly sharp. ; ; 

All this has put in a right spot all those in this 
country who have been advocating a settlement 
with China on whatever terms Beijing is prepared 
offer. It has also encouraged those Indians who, 
largely because of their Jove for Moscow, have un- 
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fortunately been opposing Sino-Indian rapproche- 
ment. But, for this state of affairs, China cannot 
blame anyone except itself. i 

To its credit New Delhi is not allowing recent 
events ‘to interfere, with the plans to hold a meeting 
of Indian and Chinese officials at an appropriately 
Senior level in Beijing during the latter half of 
November. It even side-stepped neatly the vexed visa 
issue, leaving it to the Chinese and the UN Family 
Planning Agency to sort it out as best they could. 
This has since been done though with some bad 
grace on the part of Beijing. Even so the overall 
impression remains that ‘ the Chinese, having said 
their piece on the border question, albeit clumsily, 
do not want the gains of India-China dialogue so 
for to be undone. In fact, by their standards, they 
have gone to the extent to eating a small slice of 
the humble pie to keep the process of normalisation 
going. But the other important neighbour of this 
country, Pakistan, seems to be embarked on the 
contrary course. 

. The damage done to Indo-Pakistan relations by 
the resumed US-Pak military relationship and the 
consequent importation into the sub-continent of 
big power rivalries and conflicts is grim enough, 
Rather than try to Mitigate this situation, the 
Pakistanis have chosen to aggravate it by not only 
flogging yet again the dead horse of the Kashmir 
issue but by actually raising the ante on this ques- 
tion. 

The simla agreement had laid down two funda- 
mental and far-reaching principles to which both 
India and Pakistan committed themselves solemnly. 
First that in all their dealings, including over 
Kashmir, the two countries would act on the basis 
of strict bilateralism and think of any other means 


only if both sides were agreed on it. (Emphasis 
added). > 
Secondly, both sides undertook to first convert 


the cease-fire line in Kashmir into the line of con- 
trol and then to abjure all attempts to violate or 
change this line by force or threat of use of force 
or subversion. 

The implication of the second commitment was 


-_—_-_eeoor aa IS 
WHITE IN ZIMBABWE 


Why is thel British? press apparently incapable of 
writing about Zimbabwe unless the subject is the ‘con- 
fidence’ of the white settlers? All the Papers were at it 
again recently, whining about ‘will they go or dare they 
stay?’ Since the pretext, for this coverage was a white- 
only by-election which had resulted in a vote for Ian 
Smith, a story headed ‘How long will African patience 
last?’ would have been more apposite, Personally, I hope 
that Mr Mugabe can put up with our kith and kin, 
because I certainly don’t want them coming over here 
and sponging on the Welfare State. 


— Christopher Hitchens 
in New Statesman. 
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clear — that the two sides had decided eventually 
to convert the line of control into a permanent 
border (with mutually acceptable changes, of course) 
and thas get rid of the Kashmir issue. 

Indeed this is what Atal Behari Vajpayee meant 
when, as Foreign Minister, he ‘“‘accused” Indira 
Gandhi of entering into a “‘secret deal’’ with the late 
Bhutto at Simla. Several years earlier, Bhutto’s 
critics, including Khan Wali Khan, bitterly criticised 
him for his attempt to absorb “Azad Kashmir” 
into Pakistan as a sixth province. This, they said, 
would be a prelude to the settlement of the Kashmir 
question along the existing line of division. 

In the event, Bhutto never lived up to his pro- 
mise. But, to his credit he did two things. First 
whenever he spoke publicly about Kashmir — and 
he did so frequently — he sent a: private message 
to Indira Gandhi requesting her to bear with him 
because he faced many political difficulties. 

Secondly, he saw to it that the Pakistani delega- 
tion did not raise the Kashmir issue at the UN 
general assembly. But as soon as he was over- 
thrown, the military regime of Gen. Zia started 
raising the Kashmir issue at the UN general 
Assembly and at other international gatherings. 
Indeed at both the UN and the Islamic Summit 
in 1980, Gen Zia personally equated Kashmir with 
Palestine and understandably invited a sharp retort 





from New Delhi. ee 

In 1977 and 1978, however, the Janata was in 
power in this country and rather bemused by its 
own concept of good-neighbourliness. It prevented 
the Indian delegation from even exercising its right 
of reply when Agha Shahi raked up the Kashmir 
issue at the UN General Assembly during those 
days. Charan Singh, though only a caretaker Prime 
Minister, reversed the Janata’s directive. 

During this year’s exchanges over Kashmir at 
the UN, Pakistan has gone one step further than 
ever before. After Agha Shahi had spoken on 
Kashmir, N. Kirshnan, India’s permanent represen- 
tative at-the UN, replied to him whereupon Bhatti 
of Pakistan was allowed a brief say. This, as in 
previous years, should normally have been the 
end of the matter. But, no, the Pakistanis had yet 
another trick up their sleeves. They asked Prof. 
Chughati, their delegate to the Committee on 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural affairs to take 
up the Kashmir question. 

There is no dearth ‘of Pakistan’s apologists in 
this country who would want this matter to be dis- 
missed as trivial. But it is not. The unpleasant 
fact must be faced that the unremitting Pakistani 
attempt to keep the Kashmir issue alive, by hook 
or by crook, is not an innocent exercise, especially 
in today’s, strategic environment. (October IND 
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P.N. -DHAR 
T™s article attempts to define the -concept . and 
describe the evolution of the International 
Development Strategy and thé present status of, 

what are called “global negotiations”. : 

- A fundamental purpose of the United Nations,. 
enshrined in its Charter, is to be a centre for 
harmonising the actions of nations in the attainment, 
of economic and social’ advancement of all peoples. 
In accordance with that purpose, the development 
of the developing countries has been a major 
concern of the United Nations since its creation. 
The establishment. of the regional commissions which 
over time developed the capacity to inform the. 
world community on the economic situation and 
prospects of countries in their respective regions, 
fepresented an important first step dealing with that 
concern. Through their work and other information, 
- it became apparent in the late 1950s that inadequate 
economic progress in the developing countries, or 
in the less developed countries as they were then 
called, had led to a considerable ‘widening in the 
income gap between them and the industrialised 
world. A Ae r f $ 
It was the awareness of this increasing gap and a, 
recognition of the need to focus attention on and; 
co-ordinate the activities of the governments . and 
international organisations, in, their efforts to 
narrow the distance between the rich and the poor 
countries, which gave rise to the concept of a 
development decade. Thus -the General: Assembly 
designated the period 1961-1970 .as the First UN 
Development Decade. The action programme 
relating to the Decade called upon member-states. 
to intensify their efforts “soas to attain in’ each 
under-developed country a substantial increase in 
the rate of growth, with each country setting its 
own target, taking as the objective a minimum 
annual rate of growth of aggregate national income 
of 5 per cent at the end of the Decade.” i 
The First Development Decade exercise was a 
modest one. Its goals were somewhat limited. The 
action programme calling for the achievement of 
the target growth rate envisaged a flow of technical 
assistance and capital to the developing countries 


amounting to one per cent of the combined. 


national incomes of the developed countries. It was 
not specified, however, what part of the resource’ 
flow should come from official. sources. Some 
policies relating to trade, natural resources and. 
foreign private capital were urged but the range of 


Professor Dhar is an Assistant. Secretary-General, 
.| United Nations, He was formerly Secretary to the. }- 

Prime Minister of India and Director, Institute of Eco- | 
nomic Growth, The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily reflect'the }- 
views of the United: Nations, This contribution is, 
aaa from Man and Devlopment (Vol. Ill,.No.-3, | 
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International Development Strategy | 
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policies to implement `the strategy was not very 
comprehensive. The policies stressed the need for. 
the promotion of primary exports from the develop- 
ing countries, extractive activities and foreign 
private investment. However, they were set at a 
qualitative and general level and did not therefore. 
yield practical or operational guidelines. aa 
In the 1960s as a whole, the national income of. 
the developing countries, asa group, grew slightly. 
faster than the target rate, largely as a result 
of rapid and steady economic expansion in the. 
developed countries, providing a strong stimulus 
for the. growth of exports from the developing. 
countries. This stimulus was further strengthened 
by the trend towards trade liberalisation. Owing to. 
the fast pace of their population growth, the -per- 
formance of the developing countries turned out to 
be much less impressive. Indeed, they were left still. 
more behind the developed countries in terms. of 
per capita income. ' j ‘ l 
In addition, social and economic disparities were 
found to prevail.at the national as well as at the 
international level. It was recognised that develop- 
ment was a complex integrated process, involving. 
both economic and social aspects which needed to. 
be viewed in a longer, perspective than a time span 
of one single decade. As enunciated by the General 
Assembly in 1970 “the ultimate objective of develop-. 
ment must be to bring about sustained improvement. 
in the well-being of the individual and bestow benefits, 
on all’, for “if undue privileges, extremes of wealth 
and social justices prevail, then development fails. in 
its essential purpose.? This called ‘for joint. and 
concentrated action over a long stretch of time by 
both the developing and the developed countries in 
all areas of economic and social life. - |. 
These considerations heightened. the need to place 
the development activities of the world community 
in a more coherent and comprehensive framework. 
The Committee for Development Planning, an. 
advisory:body of high-level experts acting in their 
individual capacity,‘ which was established by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1966 to assist the. 
United Nations. in its activities relating. to develop- 
ment planning and long-term development pers- 
pectives, was entrusted with the responsibility for 
preparing such a framework.. Based on the work of 
this Committee which was serviced by the entire UN 
system, the General Assembly adopted in 1970 the 
International Development Strategy for- the Second, 
UN Devleopment Decade (1971-1980), which repre- 
sented a considerable advance from the hesitant 
first steps in the action agenda of the First Decade. 
It integrated more detailed, ambitious and compre- 
hensive policies as well as objectives aimed at both 
economic growth and structural change, provided a 
framework or joint commitment by both the deve- 
loping. and developed countries, and explicitly 


il 
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For the developing countries as a group, quanti- 
tative economic targets were specified within an 
internally consistent framwork. This aggregative 
framework included the rates of growth for GDP, 
agricultural and manufacturing output, the domestic 
savings ratio, exports and imports; at least 6 per 
cent in the total gross domestic product, about 3.5 
per cent in per capita gross domestic product, 4 per 
cent in agricultural output, 8 per cent in manu- 
facturing output, 0.5 percent in- the ratio of the 
gross domestic savings to gross domestic product, 
somewhat less than 7 per cent in imports, and some- 
what higher than 7 per cent in exports. At the 
same time, the Strategy emphasised the objectives 
of bringing about a more equitable distribution of 
income and wealth for reasons of both social justice 
and productive efficiency, raising substantially the 
level of employment, achieving a greater degree of 
income security, expanding and improving facilities 
for education, health, nutrition, housing and social 
welfare, and safeguarding the environment. 

Within the wide-ranging set of related policy 
measures, both national: and international, which 
were specified for the attainment of the stated 
objectives, ‘particular stress was laid on those aimed 


at expanding the exports, including manufactures. 


and semi-manufactures, of the developing countries 
and ‘increasing the flow of financial resources to 
them. With respect to the latter, the developed 
countries were . to ‘provide annually financial re- 
sources, amounting to at least 1 per cent of their 
gross national product, to the developing countries 
over the. 1970s; within this overall target, 0.7 per 
cent of their GNP was to be allocated to the 
developing countries as official development as- 
sistance. Sie ©’ ‘ 

' In addition to the elaboration of objectives and 
policies, the Strategy for the Second .Decade pro- 
vided for a review and appraisal process to evaluate 
their-implementation. The experience in the. 1970s 
indicated: that economic and social progress in the 
developing countries fell short of expectations, The 
average’ annual increase in their gross domestic 
product as a group failed to reach the target of 6 
per cent, Particularly serious was the lack -of 
adequate: progress in the low-income countries 
which account for two-thirds of the population of 
the’ developing world. In many of these countries, 
the expansion in the gross domestic product barely 
kept pace with the population growth while ina 
number of them: per capita income even declined. 
Another distressing: trend was the chronic agri- 
cultural production lag which aggravated the already: 
grave situation with regard to food and nutrition,: 
unemployment, inflation and balance-of-payments 
difficulties. While some encouraging- development 
did ‘emerge, particularly in the mobilisation of 
` domestic resources by the developing countries and 
in trade and economic co-operation among those 
countries, the contribution of ‘the developed world 
proved to be less than satisfactory.. -The net flow of 
Official development assistance’ from. the’ developed 
countries did not amount to even half of the 0.7 per 
cent target called-for in the Strategy.. As a- result, : 
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` table functioning of world economy: 
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on commercial borrowing in the capital markets’ of 
the developed countries to finance their develop; 
ment. Access to such finance was, however, limited 
and unevenly distributed among the developing. 
countries, discriminating against the poorer among 
them who could not afford to borrow at market 
rates. To make matters worse, the tide of restrictive 
and protectionist policies of the developed countries 
kept rising. ; wor, 
In these circumstances, a widely held view .that 
emerged in the 1970s was that the strategy for the 
Second Decade was limited by a static conceptual 
basis that sought to meet the development problems 
through measures that would operate within the 
framework of the existing system of international 
economic relations. This system was believed to;be 
characterised by asymmetries and biases ‘that. 
worked against the interests of the developing 
countries: : : qa 
Moreover, the world economy suffered a series. of 
severe shocks: the breakdown of the international. 
monetary system, the sharp rises in the prices:of 
food, fuels and fertiliser, recession, unemployment 
and inflation in the developed countries. Simulated 
by the radical change in the energy market, the > 
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- developing countries called for a restructuring of the 


existing framework to establish a new international- 
economic order which would transform economic 
relations not only between the developed and the 
developing countries, but also among the developing. 
countries themselves for a more efficient and equi-- 

It was in the context of these developments that 
the world community determined that the. new: 
international development strategy for the Third: 
United Nations Development Decade “should ~be’ 
designed to promote the development of the develop-. 
ing countries, should be formulated within ‘the. 
framework of the new international economic order 
and directed towards the achievement’ of its objec" 


AS 


tives, should be a vast undertaking involving the . 


entire international community for the promotion! 
of international co-operation for development, and.: 
should specify goals, objectives and policy: measures: 
addressed to both developed and developing coun-7 


tries for accelerating the development of: the, 


developing countries and thereby contribute to the 
solution of international economic problems and. 
sustained global economic development, and also be. 
supported by- such development on the basis: of: 
justice, equality and mutual benefit.” ae 


THE new strategy was adopted .by the General 
Assembly in December 1980.- Though adopted 
without a vote it is based on a compromise text 
which fell short of the expectations of the develop-.. 
ing countries, partly reflecting the difficulties of 
reaching .a consensus after more than two years of 
negotiations. Even then, after the adoption of the 
strategy, several countries made reservations regard- 
ing a few, but-crucial, policy issues such as the aid 
target of 0.7 per cent, which have cast a:shadow on 
the possible achievement of some of its main objec- 
tives, . f : 


T The new strategy is, oh tiahy accounts, a conti- 


nuation of the. development efforts, and particularly 
Of international economic co-operation efforts, 
already included in the earlier Strategy. However, 
the: new strategy poses new challenges to the world 
community, ta hy 

. First, it calls for ‘an acceleration.in the pace of 


economic growth, as indicated by the target of 7 per. 


cent for the average annual rate of increase in the 
gross domestic product of the developing countries 
in the 1980s, with a view to doubling their per 
capita income by the mid-1990s. In terms of laying 
a foundation for achieving a 25 per cent share of 
` the developing countries in the world industrial pro- 
duction by the year 2000, the strategy stipulates 
that their manufacturing output should expand at 
an average annual rate of 9 per cent. To enhance 
industrialisation and diversification in the economies 
of the developing countries as well as to meet the 
food and nutrition requirements of their popula- 
tions, an average annual rate of increase of at least 
4 per cent in, their agricultural production is called 
for in the 1980s. To support the attainment of these 
objectives, it is urged that official development assis- 
tance from all the developed countries should reach 
0.7 per cent of their GNP by 1985 and, in any case, 
not: later than in the second half of the decade. 
Thereafter, it should reach 1.0 per cent as soon as 
possible. The achievement of rapid economic expan- 
- sion and diversification in the developing countries 
is..also to be facilitated by the average annual rates 


of increase in their exports and imports of 7.5 and: 


` & sper ‘cent. respectively: In addition to aggregate 


economic targets, the new strategy provides a' 


. greater elaboration of long-term objectives relating 
torhuman; ‘social, and environmental aspects, includ- 
ing`.safe water and adequate sanitary facilities for 
all by .the year 1990; a minimum of 60 years of life 
expectancy, universal primary enrolment, and full 
employment .by the year 2000, and the protection 
of the environment and enhancing the capacities of 
the developing: countries to improve it, taking into 
account the.’ interrelationship of ‘development, 
environment, population and resources in order to 
ensure the sustainability of the development 
process. ; 

Secondly, it is the reflection of the required 
_ national and international effort that, compared 
with the earlier strategy, encompassed a consider- 
ably larger variety of tasks in different sectors and 
functional areas. 

Many of these tasks, in fact, reflect important 
agreements arrived at in several United Nations 
conferences and other international meetings. They 
cover policy measures in. productive sectors, such 
as agriculture, manufacturing industry, and services, 
such as education, health, housing, transport, rural 
and urban infrastructure. They also cover action 
required in other interrelated fields such as.popula- 
tion, the ‘environment and science and: technology. 


It-is precisely because of the.wide- variety of its 


areas of concern, as well as its crucial importance 


in the context of world development and of inter- 


national economic co-operation efforts that the 
strategy states that: ` . i 
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! Organs, organisations,--and: bodies of the United Nations 
system will assist appropriately in the implementation of the 
Strategy and in the séarch for new avenues of international 
economic co-operation for development,” i 


Thirdly, as mentioned earlier, the new strategy- 
constitutes ‘an. integral part of the efforts to estab- 
lish a new intefnational economic system. 

According to the strategy, perhaps the crucial 


' tasks in the field of international economic co-oper-' 


ation pertain to trade, money, finance and energy. 
Thus the strategy calls for further progress in the 
liberalisation of trade and measures to improve 
trade conditions of the least developed countries; 
and further reform of the international monetary- 
system to increase its responsiveness to the needs 
and interests of the least developed countries. 
Three important features of the strategy are the 
importance attached to economic co-operation 
among the developing countries, and to their achiev- 
ing greater self-reliance, and the concern with the 
more disadvantaged and least developed countries. 
Among the latter, particular emphasis is put on the 
least developed countries for which special measures 


are envisaged in several areas. 


The strategy emphasises the emerging inter-depen- 
dence between the developed and developing coun=" 
tries. Rapid development in the developing countries 
is partly linked to some policy initiatives in the 
industrialised countries. These include: stabilisation 
measures to provide for a less inflationary environ- 
ment for development; industrial adjustment poli- - 
cies to allow for more dynamic export markets for. 
manufacturers of the least developing countries; 
policies to provide for a more- symmetrical and 
equitable balance of payments ‘adjustments and. 
domestic measures to rationalise energy consump- 
tion. But more important than this is the recognition 
of the link between strategy and global negotiations; 

In this context, results of international negotia=" 
tions represent’ a key element in the effective. imple- 
mentation of the strategy, as well as in-its-adapta:. 
tion to changing circumstances. For this purpose; 
the General Assembly decided to launch, at’ its 
special session in 1980, around of global negotisa- 
tions relating to international economic co-opera- 
tion for development which would encompass - 
simultaneously and in an interrelated manner ‘a’ 
number of issues in the area of raw Materials, - 


energy, trade, development, money and finance. ` 


Regrettably, no agreenient was.reached at the Special 
Session concerning the question of global negotia- 
tions and the matter .was transmitted to the thirty- 
fifth regular session of the General Assembly where 
it was decided to leave it 
until the resumed thirty-fifth session. It now looks 

as if the negotiations will be further postponed to - 


‘the 36th session. The fact of the stalemate itself 


indicates, however, that in the idea of global negoti- 


to further consultations ` 


ations the world community has found a tangible.: 


process which, if successfully implemented, could 
lead to meaningful results 
tions based on a formalistic consensus. a 


Neither should ‘inaction be the logical extension - 
of the’ prevailing international stalemate. As the - 
‘Committee for Development Planning stresses in its 
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rather than procláima-:= 


latest’ report, “the presetit worsening of the world 
economy has not_come unexpectedly. The disrup- 
tions of the international economy in the 1970s 
have called forth repeated warnings of the serious 
consequences of continued erosion of international 
co-operation. The deterioration...has been man- 
made—the predicted consequences of failure to take 
action. Continuing deterioration confirms the earlier 
warnings and underscores the need for action to 
reverse present trends not in some remote future, 
but immediately.” 

-And one of the areas in which opportunity offers 
itself for such action is economic and technical co- 
operation within the framework of collective self- 
reliance mentioned earlier as one of the funda- 
mental: objectives of the strategy for the Third 
Decade. Not only does it constitute a key compon- 
ent in the forging of a less dependent pattern of 
development in the developing countries and for 
consolidating their position in the system of inter- 
national economic relations given the increasingly 
inward-locking policies of many developed coun- 
tries, it emerges as a necessity rather than an option. 
Indeed, significant advances in South-South co- 
Operation could be a most effective means to stimu- 
late a new, more productive round of North-South 
negotiations. 

One encouraging trend that emerged from the 
experience of the 1970s is the significant increase in 
the trade among the developing countries. 

The co-operative efforts in trade among the devye- 
loping countries through tariff and-other trade pre- 
ferential arrangements have gained ground, parti- 
cularly at the- regional and sub-regional levels, 
Scope exists for intensifying such efforts and extend- 
‘ing them for promoting inter-regional trade expan- 
sion. Opportunities to support South-South trade 
co-operation with corresponding co-operative action 
in the complementary areas of transport and 
communications, money and finance remain to be 
effectively. exploited, Regional, sub-regional and 
inter-regional credit and. payments arrangements, 
and reserve-pooling schemes, for instance, could 
_ prove to be more responsive to the needs of the 
-Canth than.. the existing _multilateral_ monetary 


ted by .the development and growth of. financial 
centres such as Bahrain, Hong Kong and Singapore. 
South-South financial co-operation would also con- 
tribute to co-operation in energy matters.. Oil 
exporters could, for instance, extend soft loans or: 
grants to help oil importers to adjust themselves :to 
the higher cost of energy; provide guaranteed 
supply; and produce. fertiliser and. petro-chemical 
products for markets in the regions or sub-region or 
other developing regions, and invest in rural deve 
lopment activities, particularly those relating to the 
production of agricultural products and food which 
they could import. f 
While opportunities for South-South economic 
co-operation prevail at all levels, regional, sub- 
regional, and inter-regional, they have by no means 
been exploited to such an extent as would fill the 
gaps created by deficiencies in North-South 
relations. It is true that, just as a diversity of con- 
ditions can provide complementarities that mutually 
beneficial co-operation . requires, it may equally 
yield a basis for a conflict of interests. Thus differ- 
ing perceptions regarding the distribution of costs 
and benefits involved have been found to be a frequ- 
ent major stumbling- block. In these circumstances, 
technical co-operation offers a particular advantage, 
since, inherently, it runs a lesser risk of those diffi- 
culties, This is not to diminish-the importance of 
economic co-operation. On the contrary, the estab- 
lishment of technical co-operation represents: an 
immediate step that is both practicable and practi- 
cal within the framework of longer term economic 
co-operation towards collective self-reliance. Indeed, 
it is conducive to and supportive of co operation 
in all economic sectors and areas of concern. ., “sz 
In the area of co-operation for industrial - -exports; 
for instance, technical co-operation among the deve- 
loping countries would make a significant contri- 
bution towards the ‘identification of new export- 
oriented industries, market investigation,. harmoni- 
sation of industrial investment plans within the 
framework of structural change for a more efficient 
division of labour among the‘developing countries. 
Long-term co-operation in energy calls for joint 
programmes of research. field testine. widesnread 
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This is the text of the address delivered by 
India’s Minister of external Affairs before the 
regular session of UN General Assembly on |. 
September 28, 1981. 


T# contours of the world landscape have indeed 3 


changed, within the past one year, to such” ah 
extent that the shifts and turns make some of ùs 
wonder whether international peace and ‘security 
can at all be: preserved intact, if the present slide 
continues. The tension around us is very palpable. 
Confrontation has become acceptable for’ bolstetitig 
up otherwise’ sagging egoes. Meanwhile those who 
„are weak and small, in terms of defence ‘capability 
and economic muscle, worry for their very survival 
‘as free nations, Additional weapons on a large 
scale are being injected into fragile regimes and 
areas where tension is already high. 

There is a conscious and declared attempt to 
make relations with the developing countries a 
function of the East-West variable: and to evaluate 
these relations in terms of the utility factor in the 
East-West game. Considerations of the material 
well-being, peace or stability of a country are being 
subordinated to those of strategic superiority and 
containment. 


The grim international situation is perhaps ‘both’ 


the cause and consequence of the vast inequities and 
disequilibria of the world economy,’ The present 
structure is so designed and managed as to preserve 
‘and perpetuate its cases of privilege and affluence 
amidst a desert of dearth and deprivation. There 
is a strange scenario consisting of the economic 
problems of the developed world caused by what 
has been called a:“‘system overload” arising’ from 
the divergent pulls of economic surplus, deceleration 
of demand, ‘inflationary spirals and exiguous un- 
employment on the one hand and the grim problem 


of diminishing economic opportunities - ‘faced by the 


developing countries on the other. 
It is this dramatic contrast which is in part res- 


ponsible for the mood of frustration and- despera- 


tion in the world today. But what is most surprising 
is that there is an increasing tendency to tackle 
economic problems through political means. Ob- 
viously, this will not work in the new context of 

a world composed of states having sovereign equa- 
lity but steeped in gaping economic inequalities. 
No Sir, it is time to realise that there could be no 
political solutions to economic problems. Not any 
longer: 

The pursuit of such a strategy for development 
can at best be described as misguided and unfortu- 
nate. We do not presume to’ prescribe panaceas 
to others. But we cannot possibly accept a denial 
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-“The Age of Crisis”. 





DOCUMENT Surveying World Scene : 


be our own experience, namely that an uinbridled 
play of the forces of profit and acquisition can 


‘lead to confusion and anarchy in economic Tela- 


tions. In structurally weaker economies, it leads 
‘inevitably to an unbalanced allocation. of prioritiés, 
distorting the social fabric by widening disparities, 
heightening -tensions and leading ultimately - td 
destabilisation. Particularly i in the developing coun- 
tries, the State is the’ main instrument of changé 
and almost the sole repository of power. It would 
be very ~ unfortunate indeed if State power ‘i 
employed to support those who are already” power 
ful in the society, resulting ina disequilibrium which 
inevitably generates centrifugal forces that tend “10 
destroy the society itself. 

This is already threatening a number ‘of recetly 
emancipated societies. Such societies,” therefore 
need a Structure wherein State power “‘uncompr H 
misingly stands by the powerless and maintains p 
balance between the underdog and those who“ Hav 
long and strong enough hands to help themselves; 
no matter what. Within this overall. structure, 
there ought to be fuil scope for individual initiative, 
entrepreneurship and‘a civilisation” as opposed to 
anarchic, inter-action of market forces. I have no 
doubt that this logic holds good in ‘international 
economic relations as well. 

The U.N. Charter is based upon the yearning | of 
mankind for peace and prosperity; peace which is 
not merely. the absence of shooting war and prós- 


perity that is not the enrichment of one’ at the 


expense of others. We cannot remain indifferent 
witnesses to the crumbling of detente.’ The Great 
Powers’ have long sought security through a balance 
of mutual vulnerability. ; 

Raising the level of deterrence is not going to add 
any further to their sense of security. Hence a 
search is on for new strategic partners and allies. I 
would like to be optimistic, but true optimism has 
invariably to be based on a realistic and objective 
assessment. The determined quest for new political 
and strategic arrangements on a global. scale, with 
an almost callous disregard for the ‘long-term 
interests of mankind, do not really leave much room: 
for optimism. 

„We in India have asked ourselves some basic 
questions and found some answers for them, The 
philosophy behind the answers is a simple one, and 
was beautifully articulated by Jawaharlal Nehru ima 
broadcast he made to the United States of America 
on April-3, 1948, from New Delhi. It was entitled, 
` He said: ‘Today, fear consu- 
mes us all — fear of the future, fear of war, fear of 
the: peoples of the nations we dislike and those who - 
dislike us ... But fear is an ignoble emotion, and 
leads to blind strife. Let us try to get rid of this 


‘fear ....and then gradually the crisis of the spirit 


will “be. resolved, : the dark clouds that surround us" 


is 


may lift, and the way to the evolution of the wona 
based on freedom will be clear”. 

It is against this background that we see the des- 
tiny of India, both within, and in the world, more 
especially in our own region. Within, India, the 
reaffirmation of the policies set out. by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, has been accompanied by 
a renewed dedication to national reconstruction, 
and the consolidation of a secular and pluralistic 
political system. The stresses and strains of the 
international economy have impinged upon various 
aspects of our own economic growth, but have not 
shaken the self-confidence of our people. Our dedi- 
cation to our chosen objectives, especially to self- 
reliance, remains undiminished. If the successful in- 
auguration of the APPLE geostationary satellite by 
our scientists represents one frontier of India’s effort 
and achievement, the harnessing of animal power 

through redesigning the bullock cart or the grinding 
wheel, is symbolic of another equally relevant appli- 
cation of technology. 

Our self-reliance consists in trying to find solu- 
tions to our problems primarily according to our 
own genius. Our problems are basically simple— 
food, clothing, shelter, health and education. It is 
their sheer magnitude that is baffling, not their com- 
plexity. There are no psychosomatic ailments, no 
paranoia of any kind afflicting us. ‘We will, there- 
fore, persevere in our massive effort to lift ourselves 
‘up, as a whole mass* and not piecemeal, using 
methods and technology most relevant to our situa- 
tion, ranging from the most sophisticated to the 
most simple, leaving nothing useful for its plainness. 
taking nothing irrelevant for its dazzle. Iam sure, 
that many more developing countries now accept 
this pattern, some of whom have arrived at it by 
the circuitous and hard route of disillusionment 
from inappropriate models. 

_ India’s relations with her neighbours are based 
on a recognition of the fact that the interests of the 
countries are so linked that there is, no reason for 
us to be on any terms other than friendly. These 
relations are based on sovereign equality, a recogni- 
tion of mutuality of interests, and a mutuality of 
perceptions to the extent possible. Where this 
mutuality does not obtain, there is no undue keen- 
ness whatsoever ‘to impose unwanted identities on 
one another. Whatever the depth of relationship 
at a given time, our sole interest is in promoting 
an environment of peace and stability that would 
enable all countries of the region to engage in fruit- 
ful development : endeavour, avoiding outside 
influences. í 

Some constructive steps have been considered in 
the direction of strengthening regional cooperation 
among the States on South Asia. We are confident 
that given a sense of realism and the requisite 
political will, such cooperation would be feasible in 
advancing the development of the countries in this 

‘zegion. I would like to pay a special tribute to the 
wisdom and foresight of the late President Zia-ur- 
Rehman of Bangladesh for his dedicated efforts in 

_ this direction. 

:.’ AIl countries in our region face similar economic 
problems and we should devote our energies to- 
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wants to have strong and self-reliant neighbours, 
since we are convinced that this alone is in our 
interest. We are, however, gravely concerned by 
the deteriorating security environment in our region. 
While India does not find itself helpless in any way, 
we view with deep concern the possibility of the 
strategic calculations of outside powers engulfing 
countries in our region. i É 
We are committed to the principles of the U.N. - 
Charter. 
non-alignment. Our twin commitments, in the 
field of forèign policy, are based on the objective 


-necessity to contribute in a positive manner towards 


the creation of a peaceful and cooperative world. In 
India today, Iam glad to say, there is complete . 
unanimity regarding the content and relevance of 
the policy of non-alignment, and the principles of 
Panchasheel. Our commitment to non-alignment 
has made us unafraid to stand by ourselves, if need 
be, on our own conviction, whenever a point of 
principle is involved. ‘ 
-More than two decades ago, the late Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru spoke of the threat of 
the Cold War coming to our doorsteps.- After a . 
slight let-up,. this threat seems, once again, to have 
come back today. Twenty years since its inception, 
the Non-aligned Movement once again faces a 
situation which calls for the utmost ingenuity and 
purposefulness. However, despite the changes in ' 
the environment tending to exert pressure on the 
Movement itself, the non-aligned countries can ‘still 
bring a semblance of sanity in international re- 
lations. : l 

No one has claimed, nor should ever claim, that 
the Non-aligned Movement is a monolith. Its 
resilience and effectiveness, which unfortunately 


- seem to be lost on some, are being recognised by 


more and more countries. It is not for nothing that 


-every new independent nation promptly joins the 


Non-aligned; the delicate plant of nascent freedom 
needs a Non-aligned climate in order to grow and 
find its identity. Alignment saps it; alliances spell 
blight for it. It is a happy augury, both for the 
Movement and for humanity as a whole, that on an 


increasingly large number of issues such ‘as decolo- 


nisation, rejection of. apartheid, the Middle East 
question, more equitable international economic 
relations, global inter-dependence and, hopefully, 
many others that will emerge in due course, there 
has come about an identity of views between the 
Non-aligned on the one hand and several ‘non-Non- 
aligned countries on the other. We fervently hope 


that both the trend and the tribe will increase, to a 


point where alignment ceases to be either fashiona- 
ble or profitable. : ` 
I shall now briefly refer to some of the world’s 
unresolved problems, whose number unfortunately, 
tends only to increase with each succeeding session 
of the UN General Assembly. + The most impor-. 
tant of the problenis is, of course, the very survival 
of mankind. f 
Nothing proves the unreality and mockery of in- 
ternational politics today so much as the failure of 
all attempts at disarmament. Despite this unreality, 


We are committed to the principles of ` 


the world cannot afford to ignore the fateful impli- 
cations of the arms race, particularly in its nuclear 
aspects, upon the very future of life on this planet. 
Along with increasing levels of sophistication, new 
claims are being made on the possibility of waging 


‘winnable wars. On top of everything, we now have. 


the neutron weapons. This development will set 
the stage for a qualitative jump in the nuclear arms 
race. While the Government of the nuclear weapons 


States ostensibly practice deterrence, the choice. 


which they are presenting their own people with, 
seems to be one of death by their own bombs- on 
the one hand and those of the enemy on the other. 
Most certainly, it is not a choice.between death and 
survival. I have no doubt that in spite of the 
intense psychosis created by these governments in a 
variety of ways, the people of the nuclear weapons 
- States feel disaster in their bones all the.time. It is 
time that this feeling finds increasing articulation 
and active opposition before it is too late. It goes 
without saying that for the rest of mankind this is a 
matter of the greatest concern. The world cannot 
afford to permit any State or States to endanger 


the survival of the entire mankind. Peace-loving. 


States should assume, in a more strident manner, 
the moral responsibility to urge nuclear disarma- 
ment on a high priority basis. . 

The non-aligned countries have clearly and consis- 
tently stressed the primacy of their concern on 
nuclear issues. We are aware that each time there 
is a move to modernise a weapon system on one 
side, a corresponding “‘mirror-imaging” action is 
taken by the other, resulting in the escalation of 
fear, anxiety and suspicion in the whole world. 
Each upward spiral in the arms race becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. It is our sincere belief that this 
vicious cycle of action and response, can be broken. 
We hope that the dialogue between the United 
States and the USSR which has just started, will 
result in genuine and practical measures to give a 
fresh start. in this respect. Meanwhile, the world 
waits with bated breath, teetering on the brink of 
disaster. 

The Indian Ocean is another theatre witnessing 
great accumulation of sophisticated military hard- 
ware. This is in flagrant violation of the 1971 UN 
Declaration on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace, expressing opposition to the military pre- 
sence of the Great Powers in the context of their 
rivalry and called for its elimination. There is an 
effort to divide the littoral and hinterland States. 
Arguments are being improvised to justify Great 
Power presences in the Indian Ocean area. There 
is need for determined efforts to stop these moves 
which ruin our security environment. Further, it 
needs to be reiterated that Great Power presences 
in the Indian Ocean are unacceptable not only in 
the context of their rivalry, but under any circums- 
tances whatsoever. Were they to agree among 
themselves to stay put in this Ocean, they would 
still be equally unwelcome. Together or separately, 
we want them out. 

India has consistently expressed her disapproval 
of all kinds of outside intervention and interference 
in any country. We have unequivocally opposed the 
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presence of foreign troops in any country and all 
countries. For us this includes Afghanistan, where- 
as presumably to some other countries, this should . 
apply only to Afghanistan. A running argumeut 
has ensued on this question and those who had 
Started with condemnatory polemics have now 
come round to prefer a political solution on the 
lines of the New Delhi Declaration of Non-aligned 
Foreign .Ministers. The Secretary General of the. 
UN is now seized of the question and is currently 
engaged in removing the cobwebs to enable a 
‘dialogue between the countries concerned. We wish 
him well in this quest. Meanwhile, the people of 
Afghanistan can only hope devoutly that the 
Secretary-General’s efforts may succeed; they have 
such a big stake in his success. 

The people and Government of India are sad- 
dened by the continuation of the conflict between 
Iran and Iraq. This conflict has taken a heavy toll 
in life and property, leading inevitably to the retar- 
dation of developmental activities of both these 
non-aligned countries. On their. part, the non- 
aligned have attempted and will continue their 
efforts in consonance with the mandate of the New 
Delhi Declaration, to find an acceptable solution 
ù to the conflict. . 

India’s ties with the countries of South-East Asia 
are based upon the closest social, cultural and 
intellectual links developed over the centuries. 
Having supported them in their struggle for in- 
dependence, we cannot but be deeply interested in 
the developments in this region, particularly those 
affecting ‘international peace and security in our 
own neighbourhood. We continue to be prepared to 
join in all constructive efforts aimed at seeking a 
peaceful solution to the problems of the region. 

The people of Kampuchea have only just begun 
to emerge from the holocaust visited upon them 
by the Pol Pot regime in addition to the privations 
they had had to endure earlier during the struggle 
of the peoples of Indo-China for national liberation, 
independence and sovereignty. They have just 
begun to look to the future with a semblance of’ 
hope and expectation. The prospects of famine and 
disease have recorded. At this stage, the effort of 
the outside world should be to reassure the Kam- 
puchean people that the process they have embarked 
upon will not be reversed and that their erstwhile 
persecutors will never be allowed to return and 
unleash once again a reign of terror upon them. 

It is, therefore, a great irony of the times that 
the same despotic regime’ should bring the stench . 
of their genocidal acts into the august Chamber of 
‘of the UN and to represent, as it were, their own 
victims, in a bizarze inversion of the principles of 
the Charter. We still hope that before long, wiser 
counsels will prevail. Indeed, at the Conference of 
Non-aligned Foreign Ministers in New Delhi in 
February this year, it was clearly underlined that 
a comprehensive political solution should be found, 
providing for the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
and ensuring full respect for the sovereignty, in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of all States 
in the region, including Kampuchea. The inter- 
ference and intervention of outside powers in the 
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#égion has exacerbated tensions and must be elimi- 
nated. We are convinced. that this can only ‘be 
achieved through a dialouge between the countries 
of the region. ` De k 

The political situation in West Asia continues to 
smoulder as a result of Israel’s. adventurism and 
intrasigence. If anything, it has been rendered more 
serious by Israel’s arrogation to itself of the right 
to launch ‘“‘pre-emptive’’ attacks against its neigh- 
bours; as happened recently in Southern Lebanon, 
on the spurious pretext of safeguarding its own 


security. Similarly the attack and destruction on’ 
- June 7 by Israel F-16 aircraft of the Osirak atomic’ 


reactor,, known to have been intended entirely for 
peaceful. purposes, was an example of blatant 
aggression. i i mo 
~ A just and comprehensive solution of the West 
_ Asian problem can be achieved ‘only by ensuring the 
total unconditional withdrawal by Israel from 
Arab territories occupied since 1967, including the 
holy city of Jerusalem and to enable the exercise by 
the Palestinian people of their inalienable national 
rights to self-determination, including the establish- 
ment of an independent Palestinian State as well 
as the recognition of the right of all States in the 
area to live within recognised and secure boundaries. 
Such a peaceful solution cannot be attained without 
the full and equal participation of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, the sole and authentic re- 
presentative of the Palestinian people, in any settle 
- ment or negotiating . process. We have already seen 
convincing evidence of the failure of a partial solu- 
tion undertaken without the participation of the 
PLO.. ‘ 


The recent emergency special session of the UN. 


ón Namibia has served to focus thé attention of the 
international community on the grave situation in 
Southern Africa.: The credibility of the UN will be 
seriously eroded if it is unable to secure freedom 
and justice for the people of Namibia. Only through 


t 


an early implementation of Security Council Reso- 


lution 435 could the peaceful decolonisation of | 


Namibia be achieved. All attempts to dilute, modify 
or attentuate the details of the UN Plan for any 
further purpose are unacceptable to.the overwhelm- 
ing majority of world opinion. The Government of 
. India reiterate their full solidarity with SWAPO as 
the authentic representative of the Namibian ‘people 
and will continue to extend moral and material 
support to SWAPO in its struggle for national 
liberation. $ . f 

We had all hoped last year that the UN .Confe- 
rence on-the Law of the Sea would successfully 
finalise a comprehensive convention. However, the 
Conference has since met twice but our hope has 


not.yet been fulfilled. The Government of India is - 


‘deeply. concerned that the efforts of the Conference 
have . been frustrated, creating uncertainty about its 
future. Some 150 countries have laboured hard ‘for 
over 8 years to arrive at an acceptable compromise 
package relating to the Law of the Sea which, in 
our opinion, serves the best interests of the com- 
munity of nations as:a whole. In this era of. multi- 
lateral inter-dependence, national interests of one 
country cannot override the overwhelming interests 


-developing countries. 


of the entire international community. The resotit- 
ces- of the international seabed area have been 
proclaimed as “the common heritage of mankind”. 
An orderly and safe development and rational 
management of these resources for the benefit of 
mankind as a whole is an imperative necessity. We 
do hope that the Conference will successfully coms 
plete its task at Caracas in September 1982, without 
re-opening any of. the settled issues. oe 
‘All of us, each in a different way, have found that . 
peace is stable only when prosperity is equitably 
shared. Mutatis mutandis, the same is equally true 
in the context of our global village, this little earth 
of ours. What are the mechanisms to be evolved so 
that the worthwhile things in life are within every- 


' one’s reach? That is what all of us.are striving for, ` 


in building a new international economic „order in 
which production expands, labour is shared, and 
the products of labour available to all; without 
pockets of misery as‘ well as wasteful pockets . of 
surpluses. : 

_. While there may be no simple solution to the 
global economic ‘crisis, the erosion of a multilateral 
framework will certainly make the situation much 
worse. A withdrawal from the processes of inter- 
national cooperation is bound to lead to increasing 
recourse to bilateralism. This was not the vision 
of the founding fathers of the UN Charter, to which 
every speaker before me has expressed an unqualified 
commitment, Total bilateralism at the expense of 


multilateral cooperation would run into alliances 


that may not be in the interest of harmonious 
relations and relaxation of tensions. . . - f 
The attempts to erode the multilateral frame- 
work of economic cooperation appear even more 
indefensible in view of the rapid and continuing 
aggravation of the economic situation of most 
s Their terms of trade. havé 
further declined, their exports have faced the rising `` 
walls -of protectionism erected by several powerful 
industrialised countries. Food’ and energy have 
become more scarce. Balance of payments deficits 
are growing alarmingly and external debt assuming 
unmanageable proportions. 4 
Developing countries are unable to improve their 
terms of'trade when the wall of protectionism keeps 
rising.in one form or another in response-to every © 
innovation ‘that they make. Access’ to capital 
markets is practically blocked through artificially 
inflated interest rates. The result of all’ these ' 
phenomena which are manipulated by a few centres . 
of economic power and on which the developing 
countries have no control, becomes manifest in 
sluggish economic activity at home and. further - 
aggravates balance of payments and debt burdens. 
Closely linked to this process is the role of the 
international financial institutions. Only a few 
months ago, at the Second Regular Session of the 
Economic and Social Council, we had welcomed the 
many. innovative mechanisms evolved by these 
institutions, making it possible for larger financial 
resources to become available to developing coun- - 
tries. . I must note with some regret, however, that 
even. while more rigorous conditionality has been 
maintained, some of the progressive mechanisms of 
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lending: by these- institutions have- come under 
question in: recent. months. After a- tremendous 
effort during the past decade to impart-a greater 
and -more effective developmental role to . these 
institutions, this retrograde trend is most: unfortu- 
nate. I would like to express my strong conviction 
that the achievements of the past decade and the 
progress made in making these institutions more 
responsive to the. needs of the developing countries 
should not be reversed or eroded. Be te 4 

I would also hope that the UN System will 
sincerely take measures to implement the policy 
measures defined in the International Development 
Strategy so that the goals and objectives for 


development for- the current’ decade are attained. | 


The Strategy was adopted by. consensus and its 
goals and objectives are modest. If there is sincerity 
about inter-dependence, these modest goals should 
not be difficult to achieve. l Se 

The Caracas High Level Conference of the Group 
of 77 made progress in a pragmatic manner in the 
field of economic cooperation ‘amongst the develop- 
ing countries. À 
tries towards technical cooperation- amongst the 
developing countries has not been negative, though 
not exactly enthusiastic: Both in the South-South 
and the North-South context, a number of proposals 
designed to alleviate. the burden of oil importing 
developing countries, have been under considera- 
tion. .It is necessary to devisé an early actiob- 
oriented programme ‘to solve this important pro- 
blem in its various aspects. This has perhaps been 
delayéd because. of the failure to launch the Global 
Negotiations. The energy resources of the develop- 
ing countries can be developed on’ the basis of a 
definitive expansion of. multilateral ‘flow of public 
finances, about which ` interesting ideas have been 
adumbrated, including that of an Energy Affiliate of 
the IBRD. Both the objective and- urgency of these 
steps need to be underscored. ` i 


One of the major obstacles to a meaningful ` 


North-South dialogue. so far is the widespread im- 
pression that on issues of resources and technology 
transfer, it is the South that neéds the North with- 
out having much to offer in return. This is not a 
correct reflection of the situation. The intimate 
dependence of the economies of the North on world 
markets makes it impossible for them, as the Brandt 


Commission notes, even to put their own house in. 


order if they forget the rest of the world. This is the 
lesson of the eighties which the North could ignore 
only at its own peril. ` , 

We would like to reiterate therefore that the 
international community should face squarely the 
reality of: inter-dependence among nations. ` The 


benefits of strengthened. international economic Co- 


operation and the. dangers inherent in the growing 
tendency towards isolation and protectionism need 
to be realised more in practice. This should be 
reflected in the full participation by all developed 
countries in; the process of solving international 
economic issues in the context of North-South co- 
operation. There could be no exception of reser- 
vations to this process, or any ground whatsoever 
—historical, ideological or merely. rhetorical. While 
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The attitude of the developed coun- ` 


3 7 ta 
the task of apportioning blame ‘should now ‘appro- 
priately: belong to academic endeavour, all deve- 
loped countries should put their shoulders to the 
wheel. i 

While saying this, I am not underestimating the 
difficulties that willing governments of the North 
would face in convincing their own people about 
the fact ‘of interdependence in terms of intelligible 
to the members of a self-solicitous affluent society. 


.The realisation that the purchase of the next auto- 
‘mobile by one family in a developed country would 


be truly dependent on the availability of the next 
meal to another starving family in a developing 
country — this realisation is not easy to induce. 
Yet this is precisely the core of the concept of inter- 
dependence. ‘The ancient ‘Indian dictum which 
treats the whole world as one family seems to be on 
the verge of complete vindication in a very different 
context which none of the ancient sages had per- 
haps anticipated. Ancient intuition and modern 
scientific experience find a Strange coincidence at 
this point. _ eS 

‘Let there be no mistake. The largest multilateral 
system being.the United Nations, it must have . the 
capacity ‘to provide the umbrella under which the 
urgent and complex task of ‘restructuring inter-, 
national economic relations could be undertaken. 
From an almost purely , political institution, ‘the 
system has gradually come to grapple with complex 
economic issues lying in the bowels of international 
relations today. .A successful launching of the 
global negotiations on major economic issues ina 
coherent’ and integrated framework in the spirit of 
inutual benefit will constitute the real success of the 
UN. System. We reiterate, therefore, that this 


“process be started without further delay. 


We are today on the eve of ‘the Cancun Summit 
which will bring together leaders of some developed 


. and developing countries to enable a better under- 


standing of each other’s perceptions, achieve a real 
meeting of minds and hopefully, to generate the 
Tequisite political impetus to make a determined , 
assault on all questions concerning international . 
economic relations. The growing frustration and 
cynicism generated over the years due to frequent 
setbacks to every North-South exercise represents a 
dangerous ‘trend. We, for our part, will continue 
our’ serious commitment to work tirelessly and 
ceaselessly to reverse this trend. We wish godspeed ` 
to the’ Cancun conclave. v 

Tn the course of the general debate in the UN 
General Assembly so far we have heard several 
statements which rekindle one’s faith in the desire 
of the North to engage in a mutually advantageous 
dialogue with South. I was particularly heartened 
by the question posed by H.E. the ‘Minister of 
External Relations of France in his Statement before 
the General Assembly on September 23: “Do you 
often hear it acknowledged that North-South prog- ` 
ress is the very , condition for world progress and 
perhaps for world peace?” He himself ‘provided the 
answer with characteristic finesse: “The South has 
entered the life of the North’. or Sy 

I would like to join wholeheartedly in this state- 
ment, as well as in similar inspiring statements 
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made by several ‘colleagues from other developed 
countries. These pronouncements are indeed re- 
freshing trend-setters inasmuch .as they seek to 
demolish the hitherto impregnable North-South 
divide. North and South must therefore, share the 
same objectives as their destinies are inter-twined 


together. Together we can make sure that while 
following our »paths, we can contribute to each 
other’s prosperity as well as security, provided we 
follow the logic of peaceful cooperation and steer 
Clear of the twin mistakes of isolation and con- 
frontation.O 





Arunachal Paradoxes—II 


S.N. MISHRA 


E settled down at the Rest House in Yazali on 

June 13 evening and spent about 10 days in 
and around this place, visiting villages, talking to 
people and. Government functionaries, sitting in 
the market place and observing local people come 
on sundry business. In between we took a day off 
to see the Apatani plateau which Prof. C. Von 
Hiemendorf has so minutely and beautifully des- 
cribed. In this. task, the help from students and 
some teachers of the Yazali High School was in- 
valuable. They worked as our interpreters, guides 
and friends. Immediately on atrival, we made con- 
tact with Bengia Tolum who teaches at the Yazali 
Government High School and for whom we had a 
reference. Tolum is one of the first graduates from 
the Nishi community and wants to do MA in 
political science through the correspondence course 
of Delhi University. There is practically no sphere 
of life at Yazali in which Tolum is not involved. 
He is counsellor to the young Nishi students. He 
knows who is sick in the place. He is the person 


behind every social function and even in politics . 


he seems to have played no minor role in bringing 
down the Tomo Riba Government of Arunachal 
some time back, when Riba failed to meet the 
deadline for including a Nishi Minister in his 
Cabinet. Nishis are the second largest community 
in Arunachal and have 9 out of 30 MLAs in the 
State Assembly. Without their support no govern- 
ment can stay in office for a day. Tolum belongs 
to the Bengia clan, one of the first clans to have 
sent their boys and girls for modern education. One 
of Tolum’s nieces, Bengia Mala, a pretty young 
girl student of the Intermediate class at Hapoli 
school, played the leading role in the film ‘Meri Maa 
Mera Dharm’ which was directed by Bhupen 
Hazarika. It was Tolum at Yazaliand young Nishi 
boys and girls who arranged the sets for this popu- 
lar film. After a few initial shots showing the local 
village life, the film proceeds around the theme of 
impending threat to local culture and religion from 
alien intrusion with an eye on conversion of the 
younger generation; the conflict finally ends in the 
victory of local culture. Educated youth would 
like any reform to be of their own making. Bengia 
Mala’s elder sister, Bengia Dipti, who after com- 
pleting her Intermediate has joined as a teacher at 


The first part of this article was published last week 
(Mainstream, October 17), Professor Mishra is on the: 
staff of the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. 
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the Yazali school, is the President of All Subansiri 
Women’s Welfare Association. She is a crusader 


against child marriage among the Nishi and claims - 


to have rescued many girls who would otherwise 
have been pushed into matrimony much before 
leaving school. Thus, the Bengias are really the 
catalysts and pioneers of an emerging new culture 
which they believe ought to come through internal 
reform rather than by copying or surrendering to 
any alien culture. 

The emergence of the new culture is not without 
strain. The .younger generation which gets the op- 
portunity for education automatically acquires a 
new life-style which is completely at variance with 
the traditional life-style of the Nishi. Although the 


young are highly respectful of their parents — I 


found that on holidays and Sundays, boys -and girls 
from the local residential school make it a-point 
to visit their homes and help their mothers in their 
agricultural work — yet they find it difficult to con- 
tinue sharing living in the long house. The tradi- 
tional Nishi long house has nothing by way of keep- 
ing privacy, true to the spirit of community-living 
which it has served so magnificently. Educated 
youth after getting married now go. in for separate 
houses and prefer to live near the road-side or mar- 
ket place, away from the long house of their parents 


-and with light fittings, even if it be a thatched hut. 


However, it was striking to note that without 
exception, educated young people showed great faith 
in the tantric powers of Nishi priests. A patient may 
have been treated by the local doctor, but if the 
malady persists, the educated young people without 
hesitation go in for the.traditional sacrificial puja for 
curing the disease. Jt needs to be added that faith 
in supernatural powers is not the exclusive privilege 
of the Nishis. Only it is a shade more pronounced 
here than elsewhere. : 

I was fortunate to watch a puja organised to cure 
a young woman suffering from gastric troubles, 
after medical treatment had failed to help. The 
Nishis puja resembles Vedic sacrificial ritual accom- 
panied by chanting of hymns. The duration of 
puja depends upon the importance and seriousness 
of the event — such as disease, marriage, theft, 
death, etc. The priest may have to sit around the 
hearth for several days and nights chanting hymns. 
He is accompanied by an assistant who repeats the 
last syllable of the lines. At intervals the priest and 
his assistant are served with apung (millet beer) and 
food. The performance is exacting and the priest 
may have to spend several sleepless nights. Some 
of the priests are credited with curing even bone- 
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and even dangerous to the priest’s own life, if he 
commits a mistake. At the end of the puja the 
priest may prescribe the number of fowl and animals 
to be sacrificed, as also prohibition, of various kinds . 
like restriction on food, on movement, on. conjugal 
living, etc., for the afflicted person or relatives. At 
times, the priest may come up witha clear verdict 
that the disease or malady for which. the puja has 
been performed is for the time being not curable. 
At the end, the priest leaves after receiving: his 
dak shina (which was in cash in the particular puja I 
witnessed). It could be in kind as well. One could 
see symbols of .puja having been performed near 
almost every house. i 

Since the opening up of this community and the 
concomitant social and economic changes taking 
place, in their system, the incidence of disease seems 
to have increased. This is confirmed by old people 
from the villages at the hill-tops, some of whom re- 
fuse to come down to the narrow valleys for fear of 
contracting diseases. This does not, however, mean 
that the mortality rate has increased. In fact, it 
appears that mortality has come down and this is 
an important factor in the growth of thẹ Nishi 
population in the recent past. The following sum- 
mary record ofan interview throws light on this 
and on aspects of family structure. 

One evening, we visited a village called Villo, 
about six kilometres downstream from the market. 
place of Yazali, and went to see Taba Tedir’s father 
who presides over a long house. Tolum had accom- 
panied:us to help in interpretation. This old man 
had 12 wives of whom eight are surviving, and 
accordingly there are eight hearths in the long 
house. For-the illiterate Nishi it is difficult to state 
his own or his offspring’s age, although the Nishis 
have had a kind'of number system and a calendar, 
With some difficulty we figured out that this per- 
son’s eldest son who had died in an accident was at 
that time of 40 to 45 years old. His youngest 
child sitting before us was about six. The average 
age at first marriage being 16 to 18 years, I roughly 
calculated the old man’s age to be between 65 and 
70 years. He recollected that leaving aside still-born 
children and infant deaths, he had 27 children. until. 
now, of whom 14 had died and 13 are surviving. 
Many daughters and sons have been married, and 
some of his wives have their daughters-in-law 
sharing their hearths, Thus the long house is really 
a house community with wife or daughter-in-law 
centred nuclear or joint families, over which the 
grand old patriarch presides. When I asked the old 
man what was his desire now, he quipped: easily 
that he wanted to, get two more wives. The reason 
he gave for this was:that he wanted to expand his 
house community to enhance his social status. His 
grand-father had thirty wives. Even young educated 
males are forthright: in’ saying that they prefer to 
have more than one wife, although no one says 
more than two or three. Some of the women of 
the older generation, in fact, approve it because a, 
larger house improves their family status in the 
community. In contrast, educated- young women 
are generally opposed to it. Young Nishi males 
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aiso argue tnat they have to have more than one wife 
because of the sex-ratio among the Nishi; more than 
2,000 females to 1,000 males, they claim. On 
checking with the 1971 census data, it turned out 
that their claim was right but highly exaggerated, 
the ratio being 1,060 females to 1,000 males. But 
then the census figures for this area are not very 
reliable. ; 

The Nishis had traditionally developed a number 
system, though in applying it for counting pur- 
poses they approached different categories of items 
in different ways. They were familiar with and used 
the concept of addition and substraction but not of 
multiplication and division.- Like many primitive 
agricultural communities known to history, they 


-had a concept of area without measurement. The 


locally made basket provided a standard for measur- 


‘ing volume, such as of grain. They seem to have 


had no measure for weight. With regard to time, 
they have had a moon-calendar for months, the 
year being known by the flowering cycle of certain 
trees. The year is divided into months, though not 
necessarily into 12 months. But the months are not 
divided into days. As for days, counting was done 
by tying and untying of knots. For example, 
suppose you agree to visit me after 15 days, then 
on the day the agreement has been made you at 
your home and J at my home will tie 15 knots and 
at the end of each day one knot will be untied by 
both at our respective ends. At the last knot, you 
know that you have to visit me the next day and 
I_know that you are visiting me the next day. All 
this is on the way out. Areas are now being measur- 
ed in acres and by tape, grain ‘by kilogram, and 
time is being caught into hours and minutes by the 
watch. Measurement and calculation are becoming 
an integral part of the emerging value system. 

The original economic basis of the Nishi tribe is 
changing fast. Originally, the Nishis were a self- 
sufficient community at the late neolithic stage. 
They produced or gathered everything that they 
needed — food, clothing, house material, domestic 
articles, etc., except metal and salt which they got 
directly or indirectly from the Assam plains or 
Tibet in exchange for some of their gathered items 
like hides, musk and herbs. Bamboo, cane, banana- 
leaves and forest wood provided the raw materials 
virtually for everything. I saw a hanging bridge on 
the river Panior (now called Ranga) constructed out 
of this material in just two days by the people of 
two villages who get connected by this bridge to 
the Yazali,market and to the main road leading to 
Hapoli. The people produced their food by jhuming 
(burn and shift cultivation) and supplemented it 
by pastoralism based on semi-domesticated cattle 
called Mithun and by hunting and gathering food 
from the forests and rivers. A good year’s crop 
could easily provide subsistence for about two 
years. They produced their own cotton, spun and 
dyed it and wove their own cloth on primitive 
looms. ; 
: Today this self-sufficiency of the community is 
breaking down. All kinds of manufactured commo- 
dities from the wider national economy of the 
country have penetrated their system. In the tradi- 
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tional long house one can now see plastic and metal 
goods, readymade clothing, manufactured items 
like watches, shoes, mirrors, kerosene lamps so and 
so on. In villages not far from the road and the valley 
` plains, one frequently sees bicycles and occasionally a 
motor-cycle. Some villages now have public electric 
lighting. To buy-manufactured goods-coming from 
outside people need cash, and the more they buy 
the more cash they need. How does the- cash come 
in? It is received basically in three ways: through 
state expenditure on developmental projects which 
are contracted out to the local people, through 
jobs in public services, and finally - through’ the 
taking up of commercial crops such as mustard and 
horticultural products. In the first two .cases ‘the 
money essentially comes in exchange; for labour; 


whereas in the last case.it comes from exchange of: 


products not required for self-consumption. In 
either case the process is detrimental to' the original 
economic basis of the community in which exchange 
of labour and production of an item for-sale had:no 
lace. i o o 

ig ‘The traditional agrarian system of the Nishi 
community was simple and equitable. Within . the 
village boundary all families had their usufruct 
rights on land, water and forests by virtue of being 
members of the village community.- Land was 
plentiful and everyone cultivated an area according 
to his needs and his own labour, although one could 
draw on community labour on a’ reciprocal basis. 
Today there is an increasing urge to’acquire private 
property in land as well as in money. The state: is 
set on a massive programme of changing to perma- 
nent settled cultivation, horticulture and plantation. 
Permanent settled cultivation, whether of terraced 
or regular field type, is locally called Pani Kheti 
(irrigated agriculture). Every inducement is given to 
families to take to pani kheti and orchard planta- 
tion. Pani kheti can be done 6n land upto 30 degree 
elevation, whereas orchards can go up to 45. degree 
elevation. No sooner a particular jhum field at 
these elevations is converted into an orchard or 
developed for pani kheti, it becomes the private 
property of the family to which the jhum field 
belongs. ane : 


The pani kheti land has already acquired a mar- 


ket value. Tow Tod of the village Paru ‘near Yazali 
told me that he purchased a piece of pani kheti land 
measuring less than an acre for Rs. 1,000. He had 
also purchased pani kheti land near Yazali but sold 
it off as he feared that eventually. the NEPCO 
might succeed in putting up a dam for a reservoir 
on the Ranga river for hydro-power generation and 


. the area might get submerged. Within a village pani , 


Kheti area may be developed out of common land 
not used for jhuming previously; the ‘allocation is 
usually done by the community elders on the basis 
of need, that is, on 
Clearly, this principle gives an edge to those long 
houses which have a larger’ number of families or 
hearths. Since potential pani. kheti land is very 
limited — confined to low-lying lands ‘with a 
gradient of not more than 30 degrees from. -river 
beds — the pressure for pani kheti and its privatisa- 
tion is bound to increase as population. increases. 
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the basis of mouths to feed. ` 


Pressure of population hag airéady BFOUghe aowi wie 
jhuming cycle from 15-20 years to 5-7 years. This 
has reduced the productivity of land and people 
have even begun depending upon purchased food. 
Sitting at the Yazali market place one can seebands 
of women coming from far-off villages to buy rice 
at the fair price shop at Rs 2.60 per kg. It seems to 
me that pani. kheti can never fully substitute for 
jhuming. And if the jhuming area cannot be 
increased with increase in population, then- in future 
Nishis will have to depend on food purchased from 
outside, apart from their increasing dependence on 
manufactured items from outside. f 

Private capital accumulation is essentially coming 
through the contract system and also through trade. 
The Apatanis, who are neighbours of the Nishis 
and who inhabit the Apatani plateau overlooking 
Zero, seem to have stolen a march over the Nishis 
in private capital accumulation through contract, 
business and trade. They also lent money to their 
Nishi neighbours at 10 to 20 per cent interest. 
There being as yet no occupational specialisation, 
income from various occupations has become a real 
possibility. It is not uncommon to find an enter- 
prising Apatani or Nishi family deriving income 
from various sources such as jhuming and pani- 
kheti, husbandry, orchard, contract work, consumer 
store and service in a Government department: 
With private property formation in land and 
increasing role of money and money accumulation, 
there is increasing differentiation in incomes and 
assets of the families belonging to the tribe. as 

The-state plays'a role in promoting this'process 
through the private contract system for public 
works. The policy is to contract out’ pieces of . 
works, whether it is development of pani kheti or 
road-construction; to small contractors preferably 
belonging to the village in whose area the road- 
alignment or pani kheti lies. This means that one 
can find a small contractor in every village. Since 
dealing with government in these matters requires ` 
some education and knowledge of formal proced- 
ures, a contractor is usually an educated person and 
also one with some initial capital of his own. I met 


- young Nishi boys who had appeared for their matri- 


culation examination, but during the vacation ‘had- 


_taken up contract work for developing pani kheti 


land in their villages. As for Government jobs, the 
Nishis are not inclined to -take up low-level posi- 
tions, but due to the still low level of education; 
higher level positions are difficult to get. They also 
do not like to labour for others. However, in ‘the 
agricultural off-season they do intermittently work 
for local contractors. Yet the local contractors find 
it difficult to mobilise labour. They may have to 
plead, cajole and even make advance wage payments 
to secure requisite labour for their contracted piece ' 
of work. In fact, whereas the Government-prescrib- 
ed wage-rate for a day’s unskilled work is Rs. 8, 
most contractors pay Rs. 10 per day, and at times 
may have to serve:food and apung., The Nishi still 
gives top priority to his own agricultural and 
pastoral activity, but this attitude is gradually 
changing.. As a young Nishi student contractor, 
Govin surmised, with the pressure of: population 


ue 


increasing, mone and more Nishis will take up wage 
Jabour. 

- The state apparatus and politics are both new to 
this area. In fact, a state apparatus in the real 
sense came to be formed here only after the India- 
China war of 1962. The state apparatus is predo- 
minantly run by outsiders, although at the top of it 
there isa representative government. The public 
sphere is.still very limited but is -gradually expand 

‘ing by making inroads into what has so far been 
the tribal and.village community’sphere: Much of 
the state apparatus is’ involved in infrastructural 


development activity:— education, road and road:. 


transport, health; electrification, agricultural exten- 
‘sion, etc. There is not much of a law and order pro- 
blem, and whatever there is, is usually handled by 
the panchayat or anchal samitis of the local people. 
What in other states can ‘be described as public land 
is under the jurisdiction of the anchal samitis, and 
the State Government, if it requires a piece of land 
for any purpose, has to negotiate and obtain it from 
the anchal Samiti concerned. A CPWD-officer who 
was concerned with road construction was lament- 
ing the fact that there was no state property here, 
saying how difficult it was for his department’ to 
acquire land from the village panchayat or the 
anchal samiti. 

Politics and political processes including elections 
to the State Assembly are essentially a reflection of 
‘conflict and cooperation among the tribal communi- 
ties. There are no political parties as we know 
them representing a particular class interest or a 
combination of class interests. Party labels are 
only labels; what is inside is a cocktail.of various 
tribes. It is, therefore, not surprising that what was 
the ruling Congress party before Emergency became 
the ruling Janata party which is now again the 
ruling Congress(I) party! What matters is the tribe 
and tribal alliances in forming the government in 
which every tribe worth the name would like to 
‘participate. It is a sharing-out game. And for the 
same reason there can be no opposition party worth 
the name. The only opposition party, the People’s 
Party of Arunachal, has: seven members in the 
Assembly, most of them being Christian converts 
who may have won the election but do not com- 
mand the-loyalty of their parent tribes. They have 
‘broken off their tribal bonds. 

Indeed, there cannot be a political party here in the 
sense we know it, because a society widely differen- 
` tiated and divided between exploiting’ and exploited 
classes, has not yet emerged in Arunachal. Though 
there is a representative government, there is no rul- 
ing class owing its existence to the surplus it is-able 
to-extract and maintain itself upon. Right- and Left 
ideological epithets are irrelevant and meaningless 
here. -The representative government's interest is 
basically to share out the benefits that flow from the 
surplus invested in. the State by the Central Govern- 
ment. Arunachal’s State budget is of the order of 
‘Rs 25 crores; and the annual Plan expenses total 
about Rs 40 crores. The State’s own revenue does 
not account for more than Rs 5 to 7 crores of this 
expenditure; and much of it is earned by the Forest 
Department through exploitation of reserve forest 
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areas. In à sitnation such as this, whatever negligi: 
ble local ruling elite is there; it owes its existence td 
the surplus from outside rather than from inside: 
We have-already noted how the communities heré 
are getting differentiated, by primitive accumulation 
of money capital and formation of private property 
in land. It Seems inevitable that as time passes ah ' 
exploiting class will emerge, but it seem to me not 
before a génetation or more. Às. a result of the 
process of: economic ‘differentiation, money has 
begun to'play a role in State Assembly élection; 
and if one has enough money to spend, one could 
muster enough strength and even get elected from a 
tribe to which one does not belong. The area 
around Yazali is a Nishi area but in the last Assem- 
bly. ‘electionan independent Apatani won the seat 
from here, defeating his Congress(I) rival who was 
a Nishi, I was told that this happened because the 
Apatani was very rich and he spent more money 
than his Nishi Congress(I) rival. Such a phenomenon, 
when it becomes frequént and common, will indicate 
the emergence of a ‘substantial ruling class, one 
whose ‘members are not bound for certain purposes 
to their respective tribal communities and who look 
out for wider opportunities beyond their own 
tribes. 2 , 
. Meanwhile the tribes are undergoing revolutionary 
changes in every sphere of life. The problem is to 
understand it. (Concluded) 
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Indians in Gulf 
GULSHAN. DHANANI 


E was probably from the shore of the Gulf that 
man first ventured out into water. He probably 
did it — on a wooden plank — for sheer fun. Later, 
he went to the sea for fish and pearls and ultimately 
reached foreign lands in search of friends, trade and 
conquest. 

The great civilisations flourished around the 
shores of the Gulf. The Nile Delta Civilisation in 
Egypt, the Euphrates Tigris Basin Civilisation in 
Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley Civilisation in 
India were not only contemporaneous but they 
knew about one another, were in contact with one 

-another and each helped in its own way to enrich 
the human race. There is evidence that there were 
Arab colonies on the southern and western coast of 
India and there were semi-permanent Indian settle- 
ments in distant places like the eastern coast of 
Ana; the port city of Alexandria in Egypt and the 


This then was the first wave.of Indian immigrants 
to the Gulf. This probably was also the first-ever 
phenomenon of its kind — of migrant settlements 
across the waters. The human movement between 
India and the Gulf has continued through the cen- 
turies down to the-present. ` 

From 1973 onwards there has been a spurt in 
this movement in the wake of thè oil-price hike and 
the consequent increase in industrial and construc- 
tion activities in -the Gulf. The :movement is essen- 
tially a uni-directional one with almost six. lakh 
Indians now in the Gulf. All these people ,are 
Indian nationals; they are almost exclusively indi- 
viduals rather than families; and aware of the fact 
that theirs will be a short stay, they have remained 
a distinct social group. All these are facts which 
make this group interesting to observe. 


INDIAN exodus to the Gulf falls under the purview 
of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922, which has 
long outlived its usefulness and relevance. However, 
there are two more legal documents of recent origin. 
In 1976, the Government ordered the licensing of 


recruiting agents and made security deposit by the’ 


emigrants compulsory. The Supreme Court ruling 
of February 1979 laid down that an Indian going 
abroad for work has full freedom to go as long as 
he has a service contract and has paid the security 
deposit.of Rs. ‘1750 which would cover his repatria- 
tion expenses in any contingency. The Gulf aspir- 
ants, therefore, have to manage their exit within 
the framework of these three documents. 
The Gulf aspirants fall under four broad cate- 
gories. The first is made up of the educated ones 
who respond to job advertisements and manage the 
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-guarded secrets! 





exit formalities on their own. The second category. 
consists of almost 90 per cent of the total emigrants’ 
who go through more than 700 recruiting agents 
operating in the country. The agent looks after the; 
selection of a job-seeker and helps him with. pass- 
port, police clearance, visa, security, no objection 
certificate (NOC), affidavits and other formalities. 
For all these services, he is supposed to be paid a 
commission by the employer in the Gulf on whose. 
behalf he is working. However, migrant labour is 
now in a buyers’ market, and therefore the agent’ 
not only waives his commission but shares his profits 
with the employers — the profits he makes by way. 
of heavy fees from job-seekers. Persons in Govern-: 
ment agencies — passport office, police, office of the 
Protector of Emigration, etc. — may also be get. 
ting a share! 

In the third category are people who do not 
bother about such cumbersome procedures. They ` 
manage to leave the country on the basis of a 
tourist visa or a transit visa with their tickets 
endorsed for somewhere else. On reaching the 
Gulf, they simply get rid of the passports, visas ‘and 
the tickets and happily join the flourishing ranks of 
illegal immigrants. The last category are generally. 
very poor, illiterate, ignorant people who. are 
duped by unscrupulous touts. The agent just packs 
them into rickety fishing boats, takes them by an , 
unfrequented route, and drops them on an, un- 
inhabited part of the coast of the Gulf region to` 
find their own way to riches. There are illegal, 
overland routes also, especially to Iran. The agent”, 
takes them to Kabul and arranges an illegal bis”, 
journey from there to Kandahar, on the Iranian” 
border. The bus returns from there while the’ 


job- -seekers continue ‘their journey on foot ‘across’ 
the desert for more than a week to reach Teheran’. ` 


All the Gulf states are oil-rich and are struggling ` : 
to utilise their oil income for developing and diversi- ` 
fying their economies. However, most of these , 
countries are ruled by narrow-based, hereditary ` 
regimes. The rapidly growing economies and the - 
fragile political structure make them highly. un- 
stable. 

In these circumstances, population ‘becomes a. 
sensitive issue as the small populations contrast 
sharply with the staggering quantities of oil they are 
sitting on. The Gulf rulers, therefore, do not conduct 
any population census or keep the ‘records secret if . 
they do, tending to inflate the figures.’ The figures of 
immigrants in these countries are even more closely 
Yet, according to available data, . 
the number of non-nationals in each of these coun- 
tries is steadily going up, leading to a strange 
situation: at least in three countries the citizens find ` 
themselves in a minority in their own countries. For . 
example, there are 69 per cent non-nationals in 
Kuwait, 81 per cent in Qatar and 85 per cent ‘in 
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basis of the number of people using it, then at least 
the UAE will have to switch to Malayalam; 
Bombay-brand Hindi would emerge as the second 


Blans 


language, and Arabic would barely manage the. 


third place in a three-horse race. 


IT is in such troubled societies that the Indians 
arrive, expecting all their dréams to come true. , It 


doesnot take long to shed a lot of illusions as the- 


realities make themselves. felt. -Their carry-home 
salaries could be less than in the contract signed 
back home, the accommodation promised in the 
contract could turn out to be cloth-tents at cons- 
truction sites or at best a room for twenty, the 


transport promised could be a truck taking twenty’ - 


of them to the work site in the morning and dump- 
ing them back home at night. 3 i 
There is no way they can get redress. Trade 
unions do not exist. In Saudi Arabia, there is a 
Labour Court where labour disputes: are decided. 
However, once when an immigrant group sent a 
petition to the Court, the employer was tipped off 
and the employees found themselves sent back to 
their country before the delivery of the petition to 
the Court! Local employers have sometimes gone 
to the extent of impounding the passports of their 
employees to seal off their escape route. E 
Indian companies in the Gulf are hardly any 
better. Since they get their contracts on the basis 
of the lowest tender, it is natural to expect the 
lowest salary grades for their employees. At times, 
they ‘resort to the beastly trick of employing a 
“security officer” ‘whose only job is to keep the 
workers permanently on the work-site, lest they ven- 
ture out in search of greener pastures in Japanese, 
European and American companies. re 
“Social stratification in the Gulf countries is clear- 
out:’ At the top.rung are local citizens, the second 
is ‘occupied by top-notch executives from the United 
States and Europe, and the third consists of Arabs 
from the non-oil countries like Syria, Jordan, Egypt, 
etc.’ Asians find themselves at the very bottom of 
society. The governments concerned as well as the 
companies do not encourage social intercourse; in 
. any case, ignorance of Arabic becomes a deterrent 
to any kind of positive contacts. In countries like 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar which subscribe to wahhabi 
puritanism, the normal media of entertainment are 
‘prohibited, ` Therefore, Indians have to be content 


with old Hindi and Malayalam movies, occasional . country one vote, or instead of demanding the IMF to change 


showing of Indian movies on TV, Indian festivals, 


and once in a while frugal parties—as far as social . 


life goes. 


Apart from social isolation and unsatisfactory 


working conditions, there are many other hazards. 
The highly professional jobs are in the cities and 
generally go ‘to the whites. : 
out to the desert ‘to build: oil pipe-lines, to build 
luxury villas on hill-tops, or to man hospitals in the 
border areas. . There are Indian doctors working in 


Kurdistan, ‘where~-virtually no government exists. . 


Even kids carry rifles, and shoot-outs are frequent. 
Besides, internal political turmoil (like the long- 
drawn revolution in Iran) makes Indians face unfore- 
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. added to inflation. 


, either’ to accept 


Indians are either sent. 


seen and unpredictable circumstances. A fullfledged 
war, like the on-going Iran-Iraq war, is an even 
more difficult contingency. . Many Indians were re- 
ported to have jumpéd from burning ships and 
many others swam across the 200 metre wide 
estuary between Khurramshahr and Basra under 
heavy cross-fire. - . ge 


‘MIGRATION to the Gulf has resulted in India 
receiving a substantial.amount of remittances which. | 
now total nearly Rs. 2;000 crores. Fora few years 
now, the remittances’ by. Malayalees have been more 
tban the total Kerala State budget!’ > a Be 

The money has enriched a few sections of society, 
but it has not had a ‘multiplier effect on the Indian 
economy, as most of it is spent on items like a piece 
of land, house, jewellery, cars, luxury goods, thea- 
tres, etc. Also, the increase in money supply has 
Land prices have sky-rocketed, 
the prices of luxury. items ‘are steadily going up. 
Since the money supply is restricted to a few, the 
rest are only victims of ‘inflation. Connected with 
the twin phenomena of-labour-drain and spurt in 
construction activities is the impact on the wage- 
structure. Carpenters, masons, electricians, build- 
ing contractors, ‘civil engineers have become highly 
paid professionals almost overnight. 

. Apart from the economic impact, in fact as a 
corollary to the economic impact, Gulf money las , 
brought about considerable social transformation. ` 
“The Gulf people” or simply “the gulfis” as those 


‘who return and -their families are called, have 


become a nouveau-riche class leaving the traditional 


“affluent far behind. -At-times, they have deliberately 


brought property from the established landed class, ` 
thereby exhibiting their' social superiority. Their 
craving for social recognition finds: expression in 


IMF IDEOLOGY 


The major point is that tle majority shareholders in the 
IMF, although they have varied interests, are generally guided 
by free market thinking which they believe is superior to any 
alternative thinking. That is why the moment a Third World 
country becomes a member of the IMF, it receives an annual 
sermon, under the guise of “Article XIV Consultation”, on 
the virtues of abolishing restrictions on international trade 
and investment, etc. . 

As long as this is the case, Third World countries needing . 
financial resources to support their balance of payments have 

the medicine prescribed by the powerful . 
majority or otherwise- chart a course away from the IMF, ` 
Instead of unrealistically demanding the voting arrangement 
in the IMF to be identical to that of the UN, that is, one 


in favour of Third World countries, these countries have to 
explore avenues other than the IMF, . A 
The powerful members ofsthat important institution are not 


- very keen that Third World countries’ economies should be 


restructured or that national sovereignty over national policy 
matters should be assumed. A look’ at the various UNCTAD 
and other world conferences shows how these issues have | 
generally been vetoed by industrialised countries, especially 
the USA. The powerful IMF members do not yet realise the 
significance and importance. of mutuality between them and 
the weaker ones. If the powerful and wealthy members of the 


-IMF do not see the plight of the poor, the poor should try to 


think for themselves, They should not allow themselves to be 
pushed around, a 

Ali Abdulla Ali, Economic Adviser. to the Central Planning 
Organisation, Sana’a Yemen Arab Republic, — - 
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various other ways also. 1ney 
are ever willing to launch charity. 
drives for social purposes, 
they are  substanital contri- , 
butors to religious endowments. 
and the moving spirit behind the, 
construction and expansion of 
mosques, templės, churches, etc. 
The “Gulfis” - 
their own social caste, in a sense,: 
particularly in respect of mar- 


have ‘created . 


of, MagmManon anu ivsvurwwos 
but something worse — lack of a 
sense of responsibility towards 
the, emigrants. 
On the other,hand, the Govern- 


ment has adopted an imaginative . 


‘and intelligent policy in inviting 
their remittances. Nationalised 
banks have.’ special’ non-resident 
accounts for the emigrants; those 
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with them without tax liability; 
there are special plans to facilitate 
purchase of immovable property, 
investments in industries, et¢., 
by them. yt a 

What .is the explanation? Do 
we value foreign exchange to ‘the 
exclusion of the people earning-it? 


_, The question calls for an, honest, 


returning home permanently are answer. O : 









riages. Every mother hopes to 
find a “Gulfi” son-in-law for her. 
daughter. Similarly, if a girl, 
generally a nurse, has an NOC 
from the Gulf, her rating in the . 
marriage market instantly goes i 
up. Distinctions like. that between 
a Syrian Christian and a Protes- 
tant are relegated to the back- 
ground. : ae 
The institution of dowry is. 
flourishing among the “Gulfis”. 
In the marriage market the 
“‘Gulfis” are bracketed at the top 
slab with engineers, professors,. 
doctors, etc. If there is a ‘Gulf?’ 
doctor or a “Gulfi”, engineer, . 
the top-slab dowry is more than. . 
doubled to meet his demands. 
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O SAVES INTEREST - 
| “AND PENALTY. 
_-@ AVOIDS TENSION AND). ~ 
. ANXIETY eee ke eee 
` @ SYMBOLISES GOOD}. © =...” 
< : CITIZENSHIP) syne 
ə HELPS RESOURCE = 1 5 
= MOBILISATION FOR = 
=- NATION BUILDING: 
(+ ©" There is a last date ~ 
| for the payment of tax, but 


-W n 

the latest draft bill has'become | — : VHY WAIT FOR THE LAST DAY 
F bone of sires tae berenn nE E ”- DELAY OFTEN LEADS J l 
Ministry of Labour and the: : pte eS a 
Ministry. of Foreign Affairs: Ẹ ! ' -TO DEFAULT . 
shows that we have not,determin-, | gam — > 
ed our priorities yet. p w iiaea i 
- Indian missions in the Gulf. 
area: reflect the same indifference’ ‘F 

ie They are | 


e 
‘an 


EMIGRANTS to. the Gulf are,. } 
foreign exchange earners. They 
are also. our small ambassadors | 
of goodwill and form an impor- j 
tant. input in India’s relations - |; 
with those countries. The govern- 
ment of India, therefore, has a f 
legal responsibility as well as a`. Și: 
moral .commitment to “ensure - 
their ‘security and comfort . in |. 
those’ countries. The Govern- 
ment’s | attitude, however, has‘ 
‘remained ‘passive. „The very fact 
that the 1922 Act has not yet 
been amended speaks volumes 
for'Government’s apathy. That 
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efforts to get Indians repatriated 


my & Public Relations) . l 
from . Iraq and Iran when war. - 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT | ee 
3 ' 
broke out indicated not only lack’? =s A C S 


bordering on rudeness. 
generally B and C.class missions 
which are not allotted: the best: |. - 
of diplomats. In fact, many-'.} 

officials consider the Gulf embas- , 
sies to be punishment. postings. ` 
The belated and inadequate ~ 
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Fifty Years of IAF 


KR. SINGH 


raans were not unaware .of flying machines. 

Our mythology. is replete with Pushpak Viman, 
flying chariots and such other machinės. Some old 
Sanskrit manuscripts on’ rocket-propelled aircraft 
have also been compiled under the title Brahat 
Viman Shastra. But Indians flew modern war-planes 
only during the First World War when some Indian 
pilots participated in the fighting in Europe. The 
foundation of the present Indian Air Force was, 
however, laid only on October 8, 1932, when the 
Indian Air Force Act became effective. 

The first batch of Indian pilots were granted the 
King’s Commission in 1932 and their number 
reached only up to fifteen by the time the Second 
World War started in 1939. «Though some of these 
pilots saw action in the North-West Frontier 
Province in 1937-39, they were put to real test only 
during the Burma campaign in which, despite their 
outdated Wapitis and Lysanders, they were able to 
perform a gallant job. 

The war saw rapid expansion of the Indian Air 
Force. Not only did it get better planes like the 
Hurricane, Spitfire and Vultes Vengeance fighter- 
bombers, but there was major expansion in airbases, 
maintenance workshops and training facilities in 
India. Thus the war laid the real foundation of our 
modern Air’ Force. Peace brought large-scale 
demobilisation and the Air Force was reduced to 
ten-squadron strength. The partition of India in 

` 1947 reduced this further to six and a half. 


This infant Air Force had to face the major task’ 


of defending Indian policy i in Kashmir. -Not only 
did the combat aircraft give valuable support ‘in 
halting and dispersing the repeated attacks by the 
so-called tribesmen but the transport aircraft, 
mostly Dakotas, helped to put troops and material 
where they were needed most. Aircraft of civilian 
companies also lent a helping hand. The situation 
was saved by this combined effort, thus highlighting 
the crucial role that civil aviation can play. in 
safeguarding national interest in times of war. 

Though India attained Independence on August 
15, 1947, its Air Force‘continued to.be commanded 
by a British officer till 1954. Crucial decisions were 
taken during these years. Two -of them deserve 
special notice. One was to delink the Air Force 
from the Army, and the other was to step into the 
jet age. ' The jet age was ushered in by the acquisi- 
tion of Vampires in 1953. These planes were 
subsequently manufactured under licence in India 
and these took part in the 1965 war. 

- By 1954 the IAF was faced with three major 
questions, The first was the need to match Paki- 
stan’s capabilities because of its-military ties with 
the West which culminated in large-scale arms tran- 


Dr : Singh’ is Associate Professor, School of Inter- 
national Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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sfer after 1955. Thẹ second was the potential threat 
posed by the Chinese from Tibet. That threat was 
underplayed at that time partly because’ India was 
ill-prepared to take on two major adversaries simul- 
taneously. 

The third aspect on which a major desiion had 
to be ‘taken was diversification of sources. Britain 
was.a member of the SEATO and the Baghdad Pact 
and could not be relied upon fully. France was 
selected ‘as the alternative source. Ouragan (Toofani) 
was selected and about 104 planes were ordered 
between 1953 and‘1957. In 1958, 110 Mystere IV 
planes were also ordered. 

India could not break the British links and it 
acquired about 160 Hunter fighter-bombers and 80 
Canberra light bombers between 1957 and 1961. 
More of the same types were added- subsequently, 
and both planes, despite their obsolescence, re- 
mained the backbone of the Indian strike force till 
recently. i 

During this period the IAF was expanded. Tts 
strength was six and a half squadrons in 1947. In 
1952 it was planned to expand it to 15 squadrons. 
Following Pakistan’s membership of the Baghdad 
Pact, it was proposed to expand to 25 squadrons, 
which was reduced; in 1959, to 23 due to budgetary 
constraints. The growing ‘threat from China in- 
creased it to 33 in 1961 and after 1962 it was 
planned to increase it to 45 squadrons.. But these 
plans never matured, and till 1959 the strength 
remained at 15 squadrons. The task of acquiring 
new planes, trainirg, maintenance and constructing 
the necessary infra-structure was herculean, especial- 
ly when one keeps in mind the small budget alloca- 
ted for the Air Force. 

Despite these limitations, the infant Air Force 
took some bold decisions that had far-reaching con- 
sequences, One of the decisions was to manufacture 
its own combat aircraft, a task which some thought’ 
‘was not possible for a developing country like India. 

India had been manufacturing its trainer plane, 
HT-2, since 1953. In 1956 it took two major 
decisions. It entered into an agreement with the 
Folland Aircraft Company of Britain for the 
licence-production of the Gnat fighter. Also, 

~Orpheus engines, from Bristol Aero-engine Limited, 
. were manufactured. The same year, it was decided 
to embark on a design for a supersonic plane. The 
‘help of a German team, led by Dr. Kurt Tank, was 
sought for the purpose. The result was the HF-24 
Marut which flew for the first time in 1959. Un- 
fortunately, the Orpheus-12 engine which was to 
power it could not be developed in Britain, and 
HF-24 could not attain its designed speed. But. the 
very idea of manufacturing a supersonic plans as 
early as 1956 showed the awareness of strategic 
compulsions among the decision-makers at that time. 
Our planners had made it a policy decision to 
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manufacture rather than buy their hardware. Hence 
when the HF-24 could not be developed successfully, 
India sought a foreign design that could be manu- 
factured under licence in India. The US F-104 
Starfighter, the British Lightning and the French 
Mirage III could not be acquired because of politi- 
cal or economic constraints, and finally the MiG-21 
was selected for licence-production in India. The 
details were finalised in 1962-63. Some. MiG-21s 
were even acquired by 1965, but manufacture of 
these planes was delayed till 1967, when the MiG- 
21FL series began to be produced. That design was 
improved over the years and its other versions 
MiG-21 M/MF/bis, are being produced or will be 
produced in future. 
in the 1971 war and will continue to be one of the 
main combat aircraft of the eighties despite the in- 
duction of new planes like the Jaguar and MiG- 
23 BN. ; 

The IAF did not have a combat role in the Sino- 
Indian war of 1962. But its transport aircraft, 
including helicopters, played an important part in 
supplying the troops in practically inaccessible areas. 
Chushul airfield in Ladakh at 14,000 feet is the 
highest airfield in the world but the An-12 pilots fly 
routine sorties there. The 1962 War, however, 
_ exposed Indian vulnerability to air attack from the 
north and the north-east. Efforts were made to 
strengthen that region. Those efforts proved use- 
ful in 1971. 

The 1965 War had a great impact on the develop- 
ment of the IAF. Serious gaps in radar and com- 
munication networks prevented the [AF from mak- 
ing the maximum use of available aircraft. Yet the 
IAF gave a good account of itself. The much- 
maligned Gnat proved a successful light-weight 
fighter in the hands of our pilots, its success during 
the 1965 war led to continuation of its manufacture 
even after 1965. Else its production would have been 
stopped after 100 aircraft. About the same number 
were produced in 1966-69, with the result that India 
had sufficient planes when the 1971 war began. 

It can be said that in 1965 the IAF and the 
Pakistani Air force were evenly matched and des- 
pite the claims of both parties, the contest ended in 
a draw. In the post-1965 period, India was. able to 
progress faster because of its policy of indigenous 
manufacture of aircraft. It continued the produc- 
tion of Gnat. Also, HF-24 and MiG-21 were manu- 
factured. Some Su-7 were acquired from the USSR 
in 1969-70, which helped fill the gap left by the pass- 
ing out of the Mystere IV ground-attack planes. 
Pakistan sought help of the West and Iran so as to 
acquire more Sabres. Pakistan also acquired about 
90 F-6s (Chinese version of MiG-19) and.about 24 
Mirage-III planes from France. But the total 
effect was not enough to match the strength of the 
IAF despite the fact that India had to fight on two 
major fronts. ; 

This asymmetry was revealed very sharply during 
the 1971 war. Though Pakistan started the conflict 
with pre-emptive air strikes against major forward 
air bases, it soon lost the initiative and the IAF 
dominated the skies on both fronts. It is true that 
the IAF suffered heavier losses but that was because 
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The MiG-21 proved its worth ' 


of heavy anti-aircraft fire. In air-to-air combat the 
IAF proved its superiority over the PAF. 


THE 1971 war provided certain lessons for both 
parties. As far as India was concerned, that war 
provided two main lessons: the need for an integrat- 
ed air-defence ground environment system (ADGES) 
and the need to replace aging aircraft, especially 
the Canberra light bomber and the Hunter ground 
attack planes. Their replacements came to be 
known as deep-penetration strike aircraft (DPSA). 
Attempts were made in the seventies to improve 
both these systems. 

The ADGES has four main components: surveil- 
lance mainly based on radar, the communication 
system, the command and control system under which 
appropriate action can be taken on the basis of in- 
formation received, and finally weapons like anti- 
aircraft guns, surface-to-air missiles and interceptor 
fighters. Despite three decades of air defence 
planning, there were serious lacunae in the ADGES 
which enabled the PAF to violate Indian air space. 

Indians had been trained in radar technology since 
1943 and had operated radars, primitive by modern 
standards, even during the Second World War on 
the Burma front. After 1945 these radar sets were 
withdrawn from the IAF since they were considered 
not only too advanced for Indians but also because 
they were not considered essential for India’s 
defence. The trained personnel were either disband- 
ed or absorbed in other units. Thus there were no 
radars in operation when India gained Indepen- 
dence. 

The IAF however realised it could not operate 
effectively in modern times without radars, and 
several radars were reconstructed from material 
dumped as war surplus. Some new radars were 
also ordered from Marconi. 

These efforts were inadequate as was proved dur- 
ing the 1962 War. Soon after that, USA loaned two 
new mobile radar units which were stationed north 
of Calcutta and north-west of Delhi. These were 
to serve as OJT (on-the-job training) and India was 
expected to acquire more such radars to give com- 
plete coverage of India’s northern frontier. US 
support in that direction was withdrawn, at least 
temporarily, after the 1965 War. Thus there were 
serious gaps on both the frontiers. 

Work connected with t he ADGES was taken on 
hand in March 1971, well before the conflict, and 
the emphasis was to strengthen surveillance on the 
Sino-Indian border. That project, ‘Peace Indigo’, 
was to be supported by Dynamics Inc., USA, as far 
as the radar and communication system was con- 
cerned. The work was suspended following the 
1971 war and could be taken up only by 1974. 

Since the USA ‘had not proved a dependable 
source for the ADGES, India had not only to diver- 
sify its sources but also go in for indigenous techno- 
logy and local manufacture of components. Some 
material was also acquired from the USSR. The 
French firm Thomson CSF agreed to collaborate in 
the local manufacture of various types of radar. 
Totally Indian designed secondary surveillance radar 
has been developed by the Defence Electronics 
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troposcatter ` communication system for long-range 
communication and associated computer and data 
links. These projects were entrusted to the Radar 
Communication Project Office and the Tata Insti- 
tute of Fundamental Research. Work on the 
ADGES began in 1974-75, and it is reported that 
the first phase has been completed. That has im- 
proved India’s early warning system and its response 
to air attack. , 

The second major impact of the 1971 war related 
to the DPSA. As noted earlier, India’s strike air- 
craft, especially the Canberra and the Hunter were 
old, subsonic and first-generation planes that had to 
be replaced fast. They were reaching the age of 
bloc obsolescence after nearly twenty years of 
service. The requirements for the new DPSA were 
a radius of action of about 350 miles with useful 
weapon load, supersonic speed, reasonable unit cost, 
preferably two engines and the condition that they 
be licence-produced in India. 

Basically four aircraft were evaluated under the 
DPSA programme: The Jaguar, Mirage F-1, Viggen 
and MiG-23. The Viggen was rejected because of 
difficulty in licence production since it had some 
critical US components. MiG-23 had limited 
range. F-1 was primarily a fighter-bomber. Thus 
the choice narrowed down to the Jaguar. It is true 
that be IAF was also more inclined to prefer the 
Jaguar because among the planes available that was 
tailor-made for it specific requirements. 

The deal, however, took time to finalise. In 1974- 
75 negotiations got stalled on the question of meet- 
ing the cost of production, India did not have 
adequate, finances for the project. However, by 
October 1978 the political Affairs Committee of the 
Cabinet took the decision on the Jaguar deal, under 
which 40 planes were to be purchased from UK, 45 
assembled in India \ with components supplied from 
abroad, and about 100 planes were to be manu- 
factured under licence in India. The agreement also 
included clauses like transfer of new technologies 
to India and the provision to buy back certain com- 
ponents manufactured in India. 

The Jaguar deal evoked’ a great deal of contro- 
versy, mostly of a political nature. Also, it came 
under pressure from various groups advocating the 
acquisition of MiG-23 versions and Mirage-2000 
and the indigenous production of light combat air- 
craft (LCA). India will probably acquire 85 Jaguars 
but the future of its licence production is in serious 
doubt. Thus, in fact the Jaguar will replace all the 
Canberras which India had acquired earlier but 
will not be able to replace all the Hunters. They will 
have to be replaced by other planes if India is 
to maintain its present squadron strength. 

Soon after the Jaguar deal was finalised, India 
acquired 85 MiG-23 BN planes from the USSR for 
ground attack role. Fifteen. of these are two- 
seat trainers, which means a quick changeover 
from old planes to new. The MiG-23 is sup- 
posed to replace the HF-24 and some Su-7 
squadrons. MiG-23 is a swing-wing plane with. 
supersonic speed and a substantial weapon load. . 
But it has a shorter range than the Jaguar and will 
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not de able to attack targets deep inside Pakistan or 
China. But it is a timely replacement for HF-24, 
especially in the crucial Rajasthan sector. The plane 
is being assembled at Nasik. The assembly, test- 
flight and final demonstration of that plane on the 
Republic Day in 1981—all in a very short time — 
was a remarkable achievement for any Air Force. 


DURING the 1971 war the Indian MiG-21 fullfilled 
the task of interceptor-fighter and there were no 
plans to acquire its substitute. Instead, advanced 
versions like MiG-21 M/MF/bis were supposed to be 
adequate for the requirements even of the eighties 
by which time the indigenous LCA (Light Combat 
Aireraft) was to be in operation. 

The Gnat had, however, outlived its utility as an 
interceptor primarily because of its subsonic speed. 
It could not match the speed of the Mirages and 
F-6s operated by Pakistan. India, however, decided 
to convert the Gnat into its Mark II version, Ajeet. 
The new plane will have extra fuel in the wings, 
four under-wing hard points and improved navi- 
gation, Communication, hydraulic and fuel systems. 


. Its engine will also be uprated slightly. 


The Gnat will be withdrawn from active service 


‘this year and replaced by MiG-21. Ajeet will be 


assigned the task of ground attack for which it is 
more suitable. Thus the Gnat era will finally come 
to an end. The Pakistani Sabres too have been 
withdrawn. The two antagonists ‘have been finally 
laid to rest. : 

As seen earlier, India was confident that MiG-21 
would prove to be an adequate interceptor fighter 
against the Chinese MiGs or the Pakistani Mirages 
and hence the whole emphasis in the seventies was 
on the DPSA. The Afghan crisis of 1980, however, 
changed the political framework under which those 
military assumptions were made. The new US 
policy of seeking to evolve a new strategic consen- 
sus between oil-rich but conservative Arab States, 
Pakistan and China, under the overall umbrella of 
the USA, gave the impression that a new Cold 
War was again going to affect the security of South 
Asia. Fears that Pakistan would again be able to 
obtain sophisticated arms from the USA proved 
right when the USA showed its Willingness to 
supply F-16 planes to the PAF. 

F-16 which was developed by the USA in the 
seventies as a light fighter was subsequently im- 
proved as a multi-role combat aircraft (MRCA) 
capable of fulfilling the role of interceptor fighter as 
well as of long-range strike aircraft. The use of 
F-16s by Israel in its attack on Iraqi nuclear 
installations in June 1981 vividly demonstrated that 
capability. Unfortunately it created a scare in 
India too and frantic efforts were made to match 
the F-16. This was the main factor that gave a new 
push to the demand that India should acquire the 
French Mirage-2000. MiG-23 MF, thé interceptor , 
version, was also put forward as an alternative and 
about 85 planes were to be ordered. That order 
has been kept pending till a final decision is taken 
on Mirage-2000. 

The French, who had lost their Mirage F-1 in 
competition to Jaguar earlier, offered the Mirage- 
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2000 even though that plane was still ın the proto- 
type stage in December 1980 when it was ` evaluated 
by an Indian team. It is interesting to note that the 
PAF had also evaluated it earlier in September 1980. 
Even that prototype was primarily a ground attack 
plane and carried the Thomson-CSF ROM multi- 
function Doppler radar. The EDM/RDI radar for 
the interceptor version was not ready and, accord- 
ing to reports, would not be ready before 1985. 
Even the Mirage-2000 with RDM radar will not be 
ready before 1983, and with the limited rate of 
production and the demands of the French Air 
Force, it is doubtful if India can obtain even those 
planes before 1985. By that time the unit cost of 
those planes will go up. Thus, even if India orders 
150 of those planes it will have to spend more than 
.$ 3000 million, a price it can ill afford. 

Meanwhile, M. Marcel Dassault claimed in April 
1981 that the firm was expecting an order for 150 
Mirage 2000s from the IAF. ‘There was no official 
denial from New Delhi. In June 1981 the Indian 
Defence Ministry admitted that an agreement was 
reached in principle for the procurement of Mirage- 
2000. These negotiations were confirmed by the 
Prime Minister in July 1981. l 

What happens to India’s air defence till 1985? Is 
the Mirage-2000 going to be used as pure inter- 
ceptor or as a multi-role, combat aircraft? Are 
there other interceptors capable of neutralising the 
threat posed by F-16 as strike aircraft and as inter- 
ceptor fighter? What sort of F-16 is the PAF 
going to get?’ Will it be as sophisticated as the 
Israeli F-162 What effect will the Mirage deal 
have on the development of India’a own LCA? 
These are valid questions that must be answered 
before India corumits itself to the Mirage deal. 

The main casualty of the Jaguar, MiG-23 and 
Mirage deals will be the light combat aircraft. India 
embarked in the late fifties on indigenous produc- 
tion of combat aircraft. The HF-24 could not 
succeed because of lack of a proper engine. Subse- 
quently efforts were made to get foreign. engines. 
The joint project with Egypt failed in 1964. The 
Subramaniam Committee Report of 1969 recom- 
mended foreign engines for the LCA. Attempts 
were made to get . power-plants like the RB-99 
turbofan from Rolls Royce-Turbo Union, the 
German MBB, the French SNE CME M53, and the 
Soviet Tumansky R-25 which will also be used for 
MiG-21 bis to be produced in India.. The Gas 
Turbine Research Organisation at Bangalore too 
has been trying to evolve an engine of its own. 
design and there were reports of a 20,000 Ib engine 
(GT-X) that might be ready by 1985. 

The LCA is planned as a light-weight plane 
(17,600 1b all-up weight), armed with cannon and 
air-to-air missiles (AAM), with a supersonic 
speed and with improved electronics. The idea is to 
keep unit cost within 6 million dollars so that the 
LCA can be manufactured in large numbers as 
replacements for MiG-21. One Criticism is that the 
cost of buying new planes from abroad has ham- 
pered the production of LCA. India has already 
committed itself financially to the Jaguar. and 
MiG-23 deals. If it goes ahead with its Mirage- 
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_ doubt. since 1971. 


ZNUU prOogtamMmMe aru, učit away VE uvuti ruu- 
nor initiative for the development of LCA. Among 
other things, this will amount to reversal of a sound 
policy laid down during the Nehru era. ` - ʻo 


OUR air defence has in-built: constraints. Unlike 
Pakistan, whose air defence is based on a north- 


-south axis, India’s air defence is based on concentric 


circles spanning not only its land frontiers from 

Gujarat to the North-East Frontier but also its long 

sea-coast, islands and exclusive economic ,zone._ 
India’s large size and the limited range of. its air- 

craft do not permit it to concentrate its major air 

defence in Central India. All its major air bases, 

therefore, are near the border. 

This means that India is forced. to maintain a 
larger air force than is. necessary. The entire ‘air 
force cannot be used in one sector at a given time, 
for in that case other sectors remain exposed. This 
must be kept in mind while comparing the PAF 
and the IAF. Hence, even with less aircraft, the 
PAF can maintain a capability approximating that 
of India on the Indo-Pak border. This strategic 
constraint is often ignored: by those who talk about 
balanced force reduction in the sub-continent. 

Another major factor that is ignored is the effec- 
tive strength’of the IAF now and in the future. 
Though India; had planned for 45 squadrons, it 
could never achieve.that operational strength. Even 
the reduced strength was maintained by keeping old 
and obsolute planes in service. By 1980 India was 
still operating subsonic planes like 60 Canberras, 64 
Hunters, 50 HF-24 and 80 Gnats. Sixtyfour .Su-7, 
though supersonic, were considered inferior and 
are to be phased out. The only. modern planes in 
operation in 1980 were about 250 MiG-21s. . > 

- The IAF strength will remain the same despite 
addition of new aircraft like the Jaguar and MiG-23 
BN in future. By 1983, about 15 squadrons consist- 
ing of five squadrons of Su-7, two squadrons of 
HF-24 and 8 squadrons of Gnat will.be phased out. 
These will be replaced by 3-4 squadrons each of Jag- 
uar, MiG-23 and Ajeet. Thus the total remains the 
same despite the production programme of MiG-22 


` ME/bis, some of which will also replace old . models 


like MiG-21 FL. Thus, the chances are that the 
IAF may be forced to maintain its present strength 
even up to 1985; not a very: happy state of affairs 
since. both China and Pakistan have been steadily 
improving their air capability. . 

The Pakistan Air Force has improved beyond 
It has phased out (or will do so 
soon) all its old planes like Martin 57 light bomber 
and the Sabres and Star-fighters. The Mirage III/5 
ane F-6 constitute its backbone. The F-6 is a super- 
sonic fighter armed with Sidewinder AAMS. It 
can also be used for-ground: attack but its limited 
range prevents its use against targets deep inside 
India. Pakistan has about 140 of these planes: 
Pakistan has also been increasing the strength of its 
Mirages. By 1982-83 it will have about 120 of these 
planes. . Of them about 96 can be used. for strike 
role where their performance will match that of the 
Jaguar. The F-16, if and when added, will further 
enhance the capability of the PAF. Thus the PAF 
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Ps 8 far:better today than it was in 1971. In other 
ee Jitative and quantitative edge enjoyed by the IAF in 
“71971 has been-gradually eroded over the decade and 


`> words, déspite the claims of some experts, the qua- 


+ the new situation will.have to be corrected before 
- the-balance’begins tilting against India. The lessons 
„Of war are learnt more easily by the vanquished 
_than by the winning party. 
‘Till recently, our air defence was seen primarily 
-iñ the light of land-air operations. But a time has 
‘come when the concept of the use of air power to 


p -protect ard preserve India’s maritime interests will 


have to be given adequate importance. India-has a 
‘long coast-line. It controls islands that are of 
_ Strategic and economic importance. India is ex- 
_ ploring valuable off-shore oil resources. They need 
„to be.protected. Also, the new concept of 200-mile 
-exclusive economic zone will mean: that India will 
_ have to shoulder the additional burden of defending 
“an area-which is approximately 50-60 per cent’ of 
India’s total land mass. 
v- ‘As air ‘power alone'can tackle the task most 
x efficiently;-+it is only of theoretical importance 
- Whether that, air power is controlled by the Air 
` Force, the Navy or the Coast Guard, or an arrange- 
. Ment is arrived at under which they pool their re- 
‘“sources, thereby collectively contributing to overall 
-national defence. This will avoid infighting among 
the services which can only weaken the security of 
‘. ‘the country. 
' The IAF is entering a new age. It is discarding 
‘ old. and: obsolete weapons and -acquiring modern 
‘weapons. The first phase of the ADGES programme 
y thas already been completed. More improvements 
-will be made in future. It should, however, be 
“snoted:.that air defence environment can never be 
“complete if it if based on-ground alone. The 
constraints of -physical features will always leave 
‘some gaps: that can be exploited. The ADGES, 
‘ therefore, needs to be supplemented with airborne 
““surveillance- and communication system. This will 
> be-helpful not only over land but also over the 


“DEV MURARKA (from page 6) 


“on Saturday October 3, that it was unacceptable to 
«the Saudis, in effect repudiating Prince Fahd. This. 
made more or Jess certain that the deal would’ not 

: go through the Congress, though Sadat’s death 
“might improve its chance as it would enable Reagan 
-xto plead for it.to be sanctioned in the name of 

- national interests. Besides, even before the events 
- in Cairo,.Reagan had resorted to gathering all the 
“. grey:eminances in the United States foreign policy 
` establishment, such as, Kissinger and Brzezenski, to 
“plead for the deal and gained their support, which 
might have influenced, some votes in the Congress. ° 

“: - It was not the Saudi rejection of the compromise, 
“but its acceptance in the first place, which was'most 
«astonishing, even incredible. Basically the compro- 
“mise meant that the Saudis were agreeing to an 
“+ American air base on their tertitory and handing 
“over the control of their air space to the United 
~. States with its.close liaison with the Israeli military 
‘“and intelligence. It would „have been indirectly 
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seas where ADGES cannot become fully: opèra- 
tional. an 
The IAF is also entering the missile and electronic 
age. It is operating various AAMS like Atoll’and 
MATRA Magic, ASM like AS-30, SAMs like “SA-2 
and SA-3. It has also gone into the question.of 
electronic counter-measure (ECM). Since modern 
weapons depend upon electronic components like 
radar and communication system, ECM has assumed 
a crucial'role. in offensive and defensive strategy. 
Missle technology and ‘electronic technology- will . 
play an increasingly important role in future.’. One 
is confident that the IAF will master and assimilate 


‘these as ‘it did earlier in respect of other sophistica- 


ted equipment.’ - ` aS at 
Finally, there can be no national defence without 
self-reliance. The question of self-reliance applies 
not only to weapons and associated systems: ‘but 
also to the strategy’ that a nation evolves. Self- 
reliance in terms of weapons and other systems: has 
almost become an article of faith for India and it 
should be so. - But what is more important is’ that 
India’s national military capability should be made 
the main basis when formulating the national 
security strategy. India’s national defence’ should 
not always’ be tied down to procurement of more 
advanced weapons. Such a policy not-only weakéns 
the economy of the country but* sucks: it intó a 
spiral of sophistication with its in-built .constraints 
‘which ‘developing countries like India can ill afford. 
Leave that to‘oil-rich states or to the NATO mem- 
bers who can afford it. Moreover, it has been pro- 
ved time and again that superior weapons alone do 
not always win wars. i ES i. 
' Thus, a self reliant defence policy will not only 
mean an indigenous weapons procurement: program- 
me but also evolving an integrated economic, social,’ 
political, industrial and technological base that» can 
strengthen a self-reliant military strategy. . This is 
especially true in the case of the air force because. 
‘that represents ‘the apex of national self-reliaatce, 
Policy as far as defence is concerned. ere 
tantamount to conceding Israeli control over Saudi 
air space and its security. It would also have 
amounted to negation of the Saudi posture that it 
would never allow any foreign bases on its soil, It 


` is difficult to know exactly what happened inside the 


Saudi Royal family when they learnt of Fahd sanc- 
‘tioning the compromise. But what-is known: iş that 
immediately following the announcement of «the 


‘compromise on October 1, by Reagan, the Saudis 


came under determined pressure from the -Arab 
countries, radical as well as conservative, to reject- 
ing the humiliating deal because it negated not only 
Saudi sovreignty but institutionalised American 
intelligence gathering over all, the Arab countries. 
It was, put to the Saudis that a dangerous replay of 
the Iranian situation was taking place just when 
discontent with the Saudi ruling family, both inside 
and outside Saudi Arabia, was on the increase. , It 
was further argued that the American-Israeli axis 
was in this manner making. sly inroads into Saudi 
Arabia in. order .to control more effectively the of 
fields.and the Saudi security-forces. The American 
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technicians, it was forcefully pointed out’ to the 
saudis, would not only control the flow of data 
from the AWACS, making sure: that the Saudis 
would not know what the Americans did not want 
them to know, but directing the AWACS activities 
against targets and objects in which the United 
States was interested, not Saudi Arabia. The 
Kuwaits, who are very influential, with the Saudis, 
argued that this kind of deal would tie the Saudis 


eyen more closely to the Americans ata time when 


they ‘atid the Arabs needed to put some distance 
between Washington and themselves and adopt a 
more balanced posture between the two superpowers. 
These arguments and pressures. proved convincing. 

- Besides, there are some indications that the rivals, 
of Grown Prince Fahd inside the Saudi Royal family 
were angered by the compromise because they felt 
that in this way Fahd was ensuring American sup- 
port for his own position in family power struggle. 
‘They also felt that the United States was trying to 
play off one faction against another, and it 
was this anger which was reflected by the Saudi 
Foreign Minister Saud Al Faisal in his speech to 
the’ UN General Assembly when he criticised the 
United States publicly and sharply for its policies 
in. the region, a. very unusual thing for the Saudis 
to do. Besides, all members of the royal family 
have indelible memories of what the Americans can 
really do to gain US policy ends: they could have 
recalled that King Faisal was disposed off in 1975 
when he stood between Kissinger and the, second 
-Sinai agreement between Sadat and Israel. For this 
reason too,-there are powerful elements in the Saudi 
royal family who want ‘to reduce their country’s 
dependence on and ties with the United States and 
‘who want to play an independent role in -Arab 
affairs with a view to safeguarding their own posi- 
tion. The fate of the Shah had made a very disturb- 
ing impression on the Saudi mind. And just now the 
Saudis must be congratulating themselves on their 
decision to reject the compromise on AWACS, fol- 
lowing Sadat’s assassination. Although there are 


many dissimilarities between the destruction of the- - 


Shah and of Sadat, it would not escape the notice 
of the Saudis that both the leaders had one thing in 
common, they were extremely boastful allies of the 
‘United States and considered themselves to be the 
-viceroys of the mighty Americans in their own 
Tegion. ? 

This is where Kuwait comes in. Recently, the 
-powerful Emir of Kuwait, Jaber Al-Ahmad Jaber-al 
Sabah, visited a number of East European coun- 
tries. After tbe ten-day tour, he declared that be was 
-determined to ‘“‘persuade my fellow Gulf leaders of 
our view that diplomatic relations must be estab- 
‘lished between their nations and the-Soviet Union 
and Socialist countries.” He made it plain that he 
included Saudi Arabia in this category. Thus 
Kuwait is arguing that the time has come for the 


Gulf region states, pariicularly Saudi Arabia, to, 


balance American presence with an indirect Soviet 
presence of a diplomatic nature in the region so that 
America does not have everything the Israeli way. 
The AWACS affair, even: if the deal goes through, 
would go a long way to convince the Saudis that 
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there is merit‘in the Kuwaiti arguments.-Moreover, 
Kuwait has such a special and-close relationship 
with the Saudis that it is inconceivable that the 
Kuwati leaders are not reflecting Saudi thinking as. 
well and preparing the -ground for eventual Saudi 
opening of diplomatic relations with Moscow. — . ;, 

And this would explain the bombing raid on- 
Kuwait. Observers in. Moscow are inclined to: 
suspect that the raid was made by Israel to warn» 
Kuwait that if it persisted in providing a, new’ 
opening for the Soviet Union in the region, in order. 
to widely proclaim that with the, Israeli. - American: 
strategic cooperation confirmed during Begin’s visit . 
to Washington, worse could befall Kuwait from, 
which Moscow might be unable. to protect it, 
Indirectly, it is also a warning to Saudi Arabia, not: 
to make too much of its unilateral friendship. with: 
Washington because America cannot. and will -not 
protect Saudi Arabia against: any: punishment’ 
Israel choses to impose on the Saudis, AWACS or- 
no AWACS. aS Aes Sante 

On top of it all, has come the death of Sadat. 
And while it might help the AWACS deal, its..net. 
result may well be to -worsen ,, American Saudi 
relations. This: is because.a certain conflict: of: 
interest exists between the two countries., Saudis” 


* would like to: wean back post-Sadat Egypt into- the 


mainstream of Arab politics and, to some, extent 
this requires the, freezing of the Camp David- pro~.: 


‘cess even though for the moment Cairo has to go.’ 


on with it in order to regain the remaining. part ‘of 
Sinai from Israeli control on April 16, next: yedi.. 
But in a significant, interview to'the BBC; -in,-a: 
discussion programme. devoted. to Egypt on the 
evening of October: 7, the Director-General of the? 


Israeli Foreign Ministry, David Kimche, refused’: to, 


answer directly a categorical question about Israels. 


plans to return Sinai to Egypt., Instead, in a round?s 


about way he intimated that it would depend-:or* 
Egypt’s behaviour and whether Cairo continues to; 
adhere to the Camp David process, Simultaneous». 
ly; the Americans: are taking all possible intimid-~ 
atory measures directed at Egypt. F irst, Washington * 
let it be known that the American troops in the; 
region were put ona sort of partial alert. Then-» 
Haig, in a characteristically °-belligerent ` fashion,- 
warned third countries not to-interfere in Egypt at? 
this stage because it would be intolerable for the : 
United States. There was also formidable  Ameri-; 
can presence at Sadat’s funeral, all designed to 
warn the Egyptians, directly, or ‘indirecty, not to: 
try.to escape the American-Israeli strategic axis. All. 
this would hardly reassure Saudi Arabia. . 750 04 
Therefore, circumstances are now . forcing the: 
Saudis to make new choices. “Besides, at the.Fez, 
Summit of Arab leaders in November, the Saudis 
would not like to appear as having swallowed all 
the American insults. Thus they.have to-break the- 
mould of American domination behind -which. they+ 
have sheltered so far. Therefore, it is becoming 
more ‘and-more certain that as a protective -gesture.. 
against the protectors, the Saudis would have,to- 
make a new and unconventional opening in their « 
foreign policy fairly soon. Moscow ’is keenly awaiting’ 
that day. (October 8, 1981) ` . a Rae 
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AFTER the Meenakshipuram conversions received widé publi- 
city, the,“ conservative and: fanatical among the’ Hindus 


New Delhi on October 18. 
K. Narendra, entitled ‘Hindu 
Manch, was sold on the occasion as a programme for the salv- 


ments to claim Hindu superiority in this 104-page pamphlet. 
A, few portions have been selected for reply here. j 


~-Those, worried; by the^ spurt in communal riots might be 
enlightened’ by what Narendra Says, in the booklet which is'a 
collection „of his editorials in Partop and Vir Arjun: “He (the 
Hodo ee that the “Congress is prepared’ to sacrifice the 

indus to pleasé the Muslims and to a t _ Vote 

Therefore’ he is awakening alittle. Previously the Hindu cried 
over’ his. fate. and kept. quite, but now he seems to be ready 
to fight for his ‘rights, Therefore these communal riots are 
taking place.” 

. Unwittingly he has placed the blame squarely on Hindu 
shoulders, by stating that the' Hindu is awakening and that 
in a bid to save himself from being swamped, to prove he is 
not ‘impotent’, he is probably out to exterminate the Muslims 
who -are allegedly being patronised and pampered by the 
Congress, Doesn’t an insect bite for life? -So does the Hindu. 


The Jitendra ‘Narain | Commission feport onthe communal’ 


riot in Jamshedpur in 1979 confirms communalist Hindus’ role, 
certainly, but it’does“not make the survival, theory credible, 
;Of.course it does.not suit the Hindu Manch, as it doesn’t 


ij 


suit the RSS ‘and other “‘saviours”’ of Hinduism, to admit that. 


satsdangs, seminars and“ religious discourses ‘of all kinds are 


patroniséd’ by Ministers-at State and Central'levels, not exclud-" 


ing .evén the Prime “Minister, as, well as bureaucrats, police 
officers and ‘others, 
to “support” the~activities’ ‘of religious organisations that have 
no relevance to our secular state, State, spending on the’ grand 
celebration of réligious occasions is too patent.to, need enumer- 
ation here. And pa 

sanyasis, pundits, astrologers, tantriks and such other parasitic 
categories is, no'secret either. ;Yagnas galore, marked by lavish 


spending, Have’ often been, graced by “public leaders pledged’ 
to.uphold secularism. Such indeed is’ our Secularism, yet. the’ 


fanatics deem it necessary to take upon themselves the ‘‘pio- 
téction’’ and “‘promotion” of ,Hinduism for ‘the purpose of 


promoting themselves and’ denigrating other religions, apart’ 
from instilling, hatred .which ultimately ‘leads to brother. killing 


brother, our sisters being -molested, the humble dwellings of 
the poorbeing burned to thé ground.” `, A 

“After ‘rebuking’ thé Shankaracharyas’ and Arya .Samaj 
Ieaders for having forsaken the cause of the Hindus, Narendra, 


who ‘knows, Ho: other language’ as well’ as he knows Urdu, , 


has declared himself the leader of Hindus’ and has. established 
the ‘Hindu Manch’ which is, supposed to lay down the road 
to salvation for Hindus. © < =; f 
¿Narendra has thanked, the 
started . their ‘struggłe.at a good time! “Today Assam’s popu-. 
lation is‘one and’a half crores, of which “about 45° lakhs are 
non-Indians. 


Govérhment, 
make Assam, a part of Bangla Desh”. 


<The. whole pamphlet - is “perméated by .the feeling that- 


Hinduism has lost. its militancy, which has to be restored to it: 


To lend credibility. to this idea ‘a ‘statement is attributed to^ y 
Gandhiji. ` Says Narendra, “Differentiating between Hindus ; 


and Muslims Gandhiji once said that'Hindu is a born ; coward: 
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Narendra has put forward.many argu- - 


ttract the Muslim vote., 


„A great'deal of public money is utilised. 


patronage ‘extended .to . sadhus, ..maharsis‘ 


people of Assam for having 


„Out ,of these, 10 lakhs are Hindu refugees who 
came to India: to save themselves from the blade of the Islamic. 
Rest ‘of. them are Muslims who have come to ` 
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and Muslim a born bully,” To counter this ‘charge’ he quotes 
the examples of Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and their comrades, 
Bhagat Singh had declared himself an atheist in an essay 
(recently published) and disowned religion. To hold him up 


‘as a Hindu veer who laid down his life for the cause ‘of the 


toilers, is’ an insult to Bhagat Singh's memory and a serious 
distortion of history. Whether Gandhi did say what Narendra 
quotes him as having said is also highly doubtful, as it has not 
been made known where the remark has been recorded, When 
contacted he couldn’t say from where he had got the quotation. 

In the same vein he proceeds to explain the differences bet- 
ween the ‘mentality’ of Hindus and Muslims. Arabs lived in 
arid lands, consequently leading a hard life, assaulting their 
own people and others. This had become part of their nature, 
we are told. These tough Arabs came to India. “At which 
tyrant’s hands is the honour of women safe?” Asks Narendra, 

uite dramatically. Surely he would be hard put to explain all 
the cases of molestatian and rape by Hindus reported in the 
press virtually every dav. Priests also misuse 
(and the temples) to satisfy their lust. N he 

The ‘Manch’ president seems to have thought of the objec- 
tion and admits that Hindus are not always good, devoting a 
whole chapter to ‘Our Social Evils’. But the Only evil he finds 
worth mentioning is the curse of dowry. Child marriages, the 
system of Devdasis, the attempt to revive sati, etc., have not 
merited his attention. He has conveniently chosen to overlook 
caste oppression, the atrocities on Scheduled Castes and 


their position 


‘Scheduled Tribes, regionalism, exploitation of Hindu toilers by 


Hindu vested interests, and the rest. i Pi 
Even on the issue of dowry he has adopted a typical stance: 
“Every, parent wants to give as much as possible to the 
daughter but none, should be expected that having given you 
their daughter they have undertaken to remove your poverty,” 
What does he mean by giving a‘daughter? He treats her'as a 
“gift”, something to be given away. Therefore he does not 
advocate the right of a woman to choose her spouse; ‘‘she 
should be consuited’’, he says, meaning she should be allowed 
to have ‘a glance at her future lord and master, to accept her 
own cell since she is condemned right at birth, Dowry is 
sought to be eliminated not for the progress of Hinduism or of .- 
society, not even because of bride-burning, but on the basis of 
the inferior status accorded to women, . X 
- Explaining the differences between Hindu and other 
religions, the author constantly harps on the fact that unlike, 
in other religious systems the holy books of the Hindus were 
not written by.a single man, drawing the conclusion that Hindu 
religion has no single god and therefore does not entertain the 
concept of kafir. He goes on to say that all other religions- 
declare there’can be no God but one, while the Bhagvad Gita . 
States that whenever there is a degeneration of humanity and 
dharma the Lord will arrive as an incarnation to save human- 
kind, With the state of affairs being what it is, one wonders 
what He is waiting for before his promised incarnation! “Any- 


. way, even during Mahabharata period, He was busy saving the 


interests of the ruling, clan instead ofdowntrodden dasas, 


is not exactly, a treatise oa non-violence, theoretical or prac- ` 
tical. The author makes out that the non-violence inherent in 


treatment meted out to so-called shudras by 
castes”? What can be more sadistically violent than considering 
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the -dead-sachiiicial stain, 

And however much Narendra and his Manch may repeatedly 
claim that “dharma is duty while religion means blind faith’: 
and that Hinduism, as opposed to other religions is dharma, 
the Hindu obviously has as much blind faith in stone idols as 
others have in their holy books. mEn 

The Manch, according to the booklet, is “a small effort” to 
form “an organisation which is intensely national, honest, 
moral and inspired by dharma based on Indian. traditions...” 
What’ are these ‘traditions they talk so lotidly: about? ‘The 
degradation of human beings in the name of caste? The 
exploitation over the centuries of the majority in the name of- 
yarnashrama dharma which is another name for’ condemning 
hundreds of thousands to poverty, suffering, humiliation and 
ceaseless toil without reward even by way'of a square meal, 
shelter, décent clothing, minimal attention to’ childrén; who 
too'are fated to live and die in serfdom? - ` ; na 

The'most amusing point about -the booklet, which persum- 
ably:is the holy book of the Manch, is that repeatedly there is’ 
tatk'of “what we should do” without any light being thrown 
on ‘what really is to be done to rid Hindu society of the poison’ 
systematically -injected into it over a long period of time. 
Naréndra obviously has no ideas: to ‘offer in that direction,’ 
apart from harking back to the Vedic age aiid its supposed 
glories. As a friend put it, a movement to march backwards! 

‘At the beginning the ‘Hindu Manch’ booklet says, “Those 
who talk'of Hindus’ defence, they are: afraid of calling them- 
selves Hindus openly: They want to enter the field behind the 
veil of ‘nationalism’. They fear that people will accuse them of 
talking of the Hindu > interests. ' Those, who call themselves 
saints of Arya Samaj also do not have’ the courage to.dpealy 
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Tie dictionary gives the meaning of sports as athletic activity 
A ‘requiring skill or physical prowess. But of late it has be- 
come a forum for politicians and intellectuals to display their 
skills.” The last three Olympics were marred by international 
political’ bickerings, bloc politicking ‘taking the place of the 
sporting spirit. The fourth one is also-expected to accommo- 


datë “more ‘political than sporting _activities. This world 


phénomenon, like inflation and ‘corruption, has infected India 
also, How else can one, explain all this furore about the MCC 
tour’of India this winter? |, i W i 
A’tiandful of ‘intellectuals’ and politicians, with the backing 
of a few ‘principled’ journalists, are all set to deprive cricket 
lovers of India of a rich fare. The arguments put forward 
are-that two players, Boycott and Cook, of the MCC team 
have sporting links with South Africa; that they have been 
blacklisted by the UN for this; that; this will affect India’s 
close relations with the African countries; that it will embarrass 
India“if' these two players come and there will be demonstra- 
tions’against them; and soon. A i 
Last February, an MCC team played a, test match in, 
Bombiy as part of the Indian Cricket Control’ Board’s Golden 
Jubilee celebrations. This very same Geoff Boycott was very , 
much'a member of that victorious British team. How, come, 
his presence in the team went unnoticed and no fuss was made 
though he had the Pretorian stain on him? D 
One can congratulate the New Zealanders for putting. up 
stiff opposition to the Springboks rugby team, | for it was a 
purely, South African’ team with full apartheid stigma on it. 
But are Boycott and Cook South Africans? Boycott played 
and coached in South Africa, while Cook was involyed in 
the Io¢al Currie Cup competitions, each in his individual capa- - 
city: If, this be reason for cancellation of the proposed MCC 
tour,’are.we not guilty of setting double Standards? As recently Ţ 
as last month, Vijay Amrithraj, India’s ace tennis player, played ` 
Johan Kriek, a South African in a 
he not:be blacklisted? i l c 
the’’proposal for South African cricketers like. Proctor and 
Barry Richards to play in the PM's“ Fund series ‘in’ 1976, 
vetoed South Africa's participation in the World Table Tennis.’ 
Championship’ in Calcutta in 1975, and refused to play 
South" Africa in the 1976 Davis Cup finals.’ Every year the , 
Ranji Trophy ‘championship is conducted with“ great’ fanfare, 
It is named after Ranjit Singhji, who represented England when 


US tennis tourney, Shoul 


We should not forget that India blocked ', 


TON. | Why Cancel MCC Tour’? | 
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of secularism” Ít is certaialy good of the Hindu; Manch guru 
to make it clear that what the Manch sees as “Hindu interests? ` 
do not necessarily coincide with national interests of secularism, ` 
although later on in the booklet keeps repeating over and 
over again that a Hindu state will-be essentially secular.“Is fear , 
of secular forces and modern ideas the reason why /a'specific 
programme is not spelt out? Or is, the programme: such that it 
cannot be spelt out openly without inviting trouble? Or is 
Narendra waiting for the proper atmosphere ‘to’ be created 
through the propagation of false and distorted’ history) accom. 
panied by slogans that promote hatred and incite: violence?“ 
From the circulated material it js’ clear that the’ ‘Hindu’ 
Manch’ is not concerned with Indian culturé< and’ traditions,’ 
which include all the good things assimilated’ by our diversified 
society all over this vast,and varied land, It is concerned with! 
strengthening obscurantism and the vested interests ‘that would: 
benefit from the stratified society remdining~ forever’ stagnant’ 
ane degenerate, There is much in common between’ Muslim: 
fundamentalism and Hindu revivalism: their purpose isalmost 
identical, namely, to prevent society as a whole from-advancing.. 
No religion can solve the pressing problems“ of the ‘emerging’ 
society, much less the problems of its most oppréssed ‘and 
exploited sections, namely the poor and the women; Booklets: - ` 
like Hindu Manch contain nothing new;'but they, and:the* 
organisations behind them, are a threat to social and economic 
progress for the millions. ' T E aD 
Secular forces cannot afford to be’ complacent: And: Gov: 
ernment under our Constitution should not be found guilty of: 
tolerating, the enemies of secularism, whatever religion they; , 
may profess.@ : a Ee 







India was under British colonial rule. Has anyone cared: to. 
give it a thought? And what about the many Indian ‘cricketers: 
who play the “untouchable” South Africans’ in the” county’ 
and league matches every year? tee A 6 

Moreover, why do we permit our players to:go to- the USA, 
and participate in games there, in a ‘country ‘that “treats” , 
Negroes as second-class citizens? We ‘surely do talk bigin: 
international circles. President Sanjiva’ Reddy's visit’ ‘to: 
England to attend Charles’ wedding at ‘enormous expenditure‘ 
to the exchequer at a time when racist elements. were basli- 
ing up Asians is ample testimony of our hypocrisy. - / 

The West can be accused of supplying arms to the apartheid. 
regime. Then wh) not break our relations with them? Logic” 
demands that New Zealand which invited the, Pretorian’ rugby’ 
team should not be allowed to play cricket’with India, nor” 
should we play in New Zealand or any ‘country. that’ has” 
cricketing connections with New .Zealand.’ Ys 

- According to a Reuter report, the Danish Government ‘is ‘to’ 


prosecute five shipping companies for transportation of‘arms 
to South Africa. These companies illegally transported’ in‘ 
1978 and’ 1979 hundreds of tonnes of arms-and ammunition to“ 
the land’ of apartheid. Why not India prosecute firms involved, 
in the Centurion tanks deal? Many international‘airlines that’ ` 


flights to South Africa. Have. we" 






pondered why 
It is clear t 


are exploding into a su 
Stopping a cricket team’s V. 


against apartheid! 
If the tour is cancelled, millions in this country who know": 


d- precious little of apartheid or Africa, -but'who love cricket~- 


All feel robbed ‘of a feast eagerly awaited. 

All said, is sport: the only weapon that can” be" used’, to’? 
fight apartheid? Economic isolation has been called for, bút.. 
as long’ as ‘nations flout them, South Africa will, continue ’* 
along its present path. One wishes that' wisdom’ will: dawa. on- 
Southi Block before it is too latë, 


New Delhi 


“R. Sreekumar” 
Patrick Jonas 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
ora girl—without adequate. 
food or clothing or- house 
to live in always produces 
a sense ‘of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 


, Jawaharlal Nehru 


‘LET -US SHARE OUR GREAT. LEADER'S CONCERN. 
_ AND AGE, ACGORDING TO OUR t CONSCIENCE 


SAH BROTHERS 
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$ Great News for | 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial l a 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available - l 
, (against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.)| - 





Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedle 
. chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 

Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 

Pressing Machines, Garment Presses._ a 


at ~A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
a for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
: T world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
Si ae Ep others are now made available to Garment ° - 


. Industry in india. 





L 





B d7his Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 |: 
$ is the product of over 100 years of experience and 
: - $ research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture ; 
OTRASNE PAES woo and development of garment making machinery. Xi 


RAAS/UT/TM Q9 


For your specific needs and/or 
: . further dotails please contact 
€ . Exporter: Sole Selling Agents 
EEXHIMA UNÏTECHNA T. MANEKLAL MFG, 
HEXSERA ‘Aussenhandetsgesetiachatt mb CO. LTD. nae 
Kombinat VEB Nahmeschinenweth DDR-108 Berlin, Mohrenstr. 53/64 Vaswani Mansion, Dinshaw Vachha Rd. A 
Wittenderge S : German Democratic Republic Bombay 400020 ` 2 
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Fi “thie: Kerala’ ‘developments- “andedined 

: the Jack” of-cohesion and: of: thé’ willt 
function -unitedly ` among- Opposition par- 
ties that ‘have been talking >ceaselessly “of 
Orgatlising a‘ “‘national-. alternative”; the 
Bombay ‘session, of the All-India’ Congress 
Committee(S) —-S““for- Sotialism; mérci+ 
fully not:Sharad Pawar: — brought out‘the 
comic¢-strip -ċalibrè of‘a-"section: -of “our 


politicians who are at: ‘best dazed; at . Wogst 


‘opportunistic: è 
. All thé sound ’ind fury at: X ‘Munisiidgi 
— what a name. for. a’ vefiue: from’ Which 


party stood, ‘sounded: bizarre af not down: 
right ludicrous. “Clearly, the? Congréss(S) 


aders ‘Were | san _ utterly: confused: dot, hot 





’ Political ; Nidtebudk::: 
Jetsam makes 


' Commentary: aaa 


were oF 


c. Flotsam and delta: es 
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l N.C- 3 t in. Socialist Democracy’ 
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$ p- Filion 


Kiowing whither itv were- “bound, : with 
no. compass to guide their rocking boat: ; 

.While*the (CPI(M) ‘deserves the blame- it 
is. ‘getting for the fate that befell the. coali- 
tion Ministry —-with its big-brother atti- 
tude - and- by- treating : political’ murders 
‘lightly: it alienated the best elements among 
‘the ‘coalition partners; --notably:: “A. K.. 
‘Ant ony and his: déVoted:. group =the 
Congreégs(S), “maintaining -: the -untetiable 

retence of“ ‘being a national-party, proved: 
incapable- of * ‘drawing ` the correct’ lessons 
from the évents'in' the deep South. 

-What became*unambiguous at Bombay 
Jat: week: was: thatthe- -Congres8(S) isa 
| ‘deeply: divided-party, “with: its< ‘leaders, - if 
they can-'bé so déseribed; pullitig i in’ diverse 
directions. The resolution asit ultimately 
emerged only made it cléar that ‘the party 
er tried . 1o ‘accommodate ' widely 
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differing points of view, ranging from 
rushing back to the fold, of the Indira 
Congress to renewed efforts for alliance 
with the Leftist forces, and including even 
the vague idea of a merger with “‘like- 
minded” parties, not-so-Left. The first 
course was indicated by the acceptance of 
-an amendment which, reduced. to -a joke 
the stand against the Congress(I) spelt out 
earlier on in the same resolution. 

` Jf the Congress(I) has thus ceased to be 
untouchable in certain circumstances, so 
has the Bharatiya Janata Party on “limited 
issues”? of civil liberties and future of 
democratic institutions. In between, there 
is the appeal to the Lok Dal, the Janata 
Party and the Left parties to initiate a pro- 
cess of dialogue in an effort to get together 
on the basis of a clear-cut code of conduct 
‘and programmatic unity. What all this 
adds up to is evidently not clear even to. 
the leaders of the Congress(S), each of 
whom is going about offering his own 
interpretation, totally unmindful of the 
medley of contradictions resulting from 
this process. `’ — 

‘Much of the criticism levelled against 
the ruling Congress(I) is certainly valid, 
but coming from an Opposition party with 
minuscule’ following, ‘its influence limited 
to.some pockets in the country, with little 
prospect of achieving national status or 
stature, the criticism. lacks credibility. A 
party with a purpose, even in a parlia- 
mentary democracy, does not keep all 
doors open, in the faint hope that someone 
will wander in some time. Especially so 
in. the. case of a’ party which has chosen 
suddenly to. flaunt its Socialism, in addi- 
tion to continuing --unconvincingly to 
claim the heritage of the Congress of the 
freedom, struggle which died long ago. > ` 
_ The mental condition of. those who 
assembled at Munshinagar is. nowhere 
more clearly evident than in the twelve- 
point “programme of action” adopted at 
the session. The first part deals with 
“organisational? matters; no doubt some- 
thing will be done to locate the organisa- 


tion. The second part is supposed to be a 


“mobilisation programme”. It includes 


many. things; from the observance of: 
birthdays of national leaders to rousing- 
public opinion agaifst corruption,: rising- 


2 


. -October 26 


prices and unemployment, to taking up 
the problems of youth and students. All 
of which only shows that any gtoup of 
persons can gather at a place and diaw up 
programmes and guidelines without the 
haziest notion of who will do the work, 
where and how, and most important, in 
whose company. i ae MES OAS 

So thé “Congress(S), say” its’ “leaders”, 
will retain its “‘identity’’, delineate the kind 
of “extraordinary situations” in which an 
understanding could be worked out even 
with the Congréss(I), and will not hesitate 
to “join hands ‘with all Opposition parties: 
in and outside Parliament’? as part: of a 
mighty effort to “consolidate the demo-. 
cratic opposition and build a viable alter- 
native”. There will be cooperation with 
the Left parties in the working class move- 
ment and in agitatioris for socio-economic 
equality. In Kerala “we will sit in the 
opposition” if the Congress(I) forms the 
Government there. 

All this having been said, one of the - 
General Secretaries has categorically ‘ruled 
out “any alliance or‘adjustment whatso- 
ever” with the Congress(I) and has added 
for good measure that the basic stand of 
the Congress(S) in elation to other parties 
remains unchanged, What Aiitony and 
others of his way of thinking have-to -say 
‘about such varied and conflicting pro- 
nouncements should. be interesting; that 
willin any case be more decisive than 
what the General Secretary, K.P. Unni: 
krishnan, says, for the latter is no heavy- 

eight either in the party or in his home 


State of Kerala. č © % - ; 

.. If at Munshinagar the resolution had 
-“been one for winding up the whole show, 
it would have meant some reduction in 

the confusion in the political scene. Alter- 

natively, the Congress(S) could have shed 
the pretence of being a national party and 

-allowed the groups in pockets where they 
-s>have some influence to function in their 

own way, on the basis of local compulsions 

and needs. i - 
But then, the Congress(S) and its leaders 
` are no exception to the rule that wisdom 
and our politicians do not go together. 


GLN.C. 
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‘From the beach resort of Cancun, 
‘“ where as many as twenty-two- heads 
‘of governments : met for’ two < days 
(October 23-24, 1981), no clarion call 
has come, and the Great Divide between 
the North and the Scuth, between the 
regimes monopolising the world’s plenty 
and the vast millions doomed to. indes- 
cribable poverty, stands as forbidding as 
before.’; + i L Eoi 
- Not, that. there. was i 
optimism-anywhere at any time. For 
- seven long years, the, UN has grappled 
with the concept of the New Inter- 
national. Economic Order (NIEO) but 
without much progress, mainly because 
the government of the richest and the 
most powerful country in the world, the 
USA, would not make a single concession 
towards: the more and more -articulate 
4 vē-not coun- 


„lism on the b 
. second, opposition to multilateral rela- 


` any bouncing 


` > The idea of:having a definite agenda: 


was dropped to secure the participation 
of Americans. They had put another 
precondition that no formal communi- 
que or resolution would be adopted _ by 
.the proposed ‘conference, A meeting of 
official representatives in Vienna yielded 
to. the US pressure and - resolved: that 
“while cooperation and development 
problems need : political attention’ and 
“the proposed meeting ‘would. be of a 
political nature, informal in: procedures, 
broad in scope-and adequately prepar- 
ed”, it would “not be a negotiating 
forum”. This was again underlined in 
August this year when the preparatory 
meeting of foreign ministers of partici- 
pating countries took place in Cancun. 
The outcome ‘of the conference itself 
was pre-empted by Ronald Reagan g 
week before it opened, ` In: Philadelphia 
on October 15, he underlined his own 


. strategy and the programme. of action 


and left no scope for any discussion, 
argument or compromise: first, develop- 
ment meant what ‘Americaris’ had‘ ex- 
perienced in the course of their history, 
that is, development of unalloyed capita- 
basis of free markets; 


tions and the New International Econo- 
mic Order; and. third. the so-called 
practical proposals for cooperative 
actions in trade, investment, energy, 
agriculture and foreign assistance. 

- Reagan frankly stated his opposition 
to global negotiations under the auspices 
of the UN. For a numbers of years the 
USA has been opposed to multilateral 
arrangements to provide development 
finances and to .regulate international 
trade, ‘This is primarily because it: has 
become alive to the danger involved in 
multilateral. arrangements because it will 
be difficult to dictate terms to beneficia- 
ries: and derive foreign-policy advan- 
tages.: Besides, if multilateral arrange- 
ments for. development finances . are 
made, then the capacity of the US to 
influence the pattern of economic deve- 
lopment will remain limited. The same 
is the: case with official development 
assistance. ae ces 
.'The-programme of action outlined .by 


-Both Portillo and. Indira -Gandhis in 
effect took Reagan- to task., Portillo, 
with all the courtesy of the host, ‘said: 


‘It is imperative that we recognise. the - 


complex and . plural nature of today’s 
world instead of trying to reshape itto 
„owr own private image and likeness, Mo 
one of us is either Pope or Messiah. +,” 

Indira - Gandhi- minced - no, words 


‘about Reagan’s insistence on: private 


enterprise. Upholding the importance 
of the public sector particularly in,.a 
developing.economy, she. said: :““Deye- 
lopment cannot be imported.. Nor . cam 
it conform to a given: pattern. It has ,to 


come: through.. our own determined 


efforts, tailored to our particular con- 
ditions and ethos.” ss | | ee 
. -But. the Conference ; ended. with.-a 
compromise formula which itself. is 
vague and indeterminate, liable to, be 
interpreted differently. by, different 
people, This is mainly because the JS 
President would not even.concede,a 
categorical assurance that further nego- 
tiation could be continued unhampered 
under the.aegis of the United Nations.’ 
All that. Indira , Gandhi. could: push 
through was a reference to a need for 
“a sense of urgency.’ in pursuing global 
negotiations. 

_ The stubbornness with which Reagan 
insisted against any restructuring ` of 
international . agencies handed down 
from Bretton Woods is significant: : in 


- fact, it was US insistence which led. to 


the rider in the statement: “Some coun- 
tries insisted that the. conference of the 
specialised agencies should not be affec- 
ted.” It is significant to note ‘how jeal- 
ously Washington guards the World 
Bank and the IMF as its zemindary. 
The proposal for an independent: energy 
affiliate, supported by many countries, 
was shot down by the American veto. 

’ Cancun is indeed an eye-opener,: On 
the one hand, it has exposed the isola- 
tion of the US as the money-grabber 
of the world.’ On the other hand, it has 
shown that the developing nations 
would have to carry on a stubborn fight 
to defend their resources now drained 
away by the manipulations of inter- 
national financé controlled by Washing- 





jagués which are extremely relevant for 
-our election process. 
. It is to be conceded that the three- 


been anywhere close” to Bahuguna’s 
complaint of 56 booths: “all those we 
‘met were agreed that no more than six 
booths were captured in Dehra Dun.” 

-Mhe committee- has also been cauti- 
ously measured in its observation on 
the’.controversial induction into, the 
gonstituency of large contingents of 
police “from outside States: while it 
found no conclusive evidence of police 
misbehaviour, “there is little doubt that 


their presence did cause uneasiness and 
resentment”, apart from their having. 
been influenced by the presence of their 
‘respective Chief Ministers camping in 
the constituency. “What is disconcert- 
ing is that neither the UP Government, 
which asked for police reinforcements 
from other States, nor the Central Gov- 
ernment which helped organise it, seems 
to be aware of the electoral law or is 
respectful of it”. . 
More important than the postmortem, 
the committee’s specific proposals for 
fair elections are worth commending.. It 
is most appropriate that:: by-elections 
should take place as suggested by the 
committee within 90 days of a vacancy, 
and only in exceptional circumstances, 
the Chief Election Commissioner might 
extend this ‘by another six weeks for 
reasons that should be made public. 
Apart from Bahuguna’s case, in which 
the constituency has been scandalously 
allowed to go unrepresented for a year 
and a half, it-is becoming an unwhole- 
some feature that by-elections are delay- 
ed in this- country for inordinately long 
periods on grounds which are blatantly 


- political, 


Interspersed all over in the report are 
evidences of the slackness with which 
the electoral machinery seemed to have 
functioned, under which local authori- 
ties take decisions directly involving the 
polling, without reference to the State’s 
Election Officer, not to speak of the 
Chief Election Commissioner. 

The spectacle of large-scale abuse of 
official machinery during electioneering 
is no longer an exception: it has become 
the rule, whichever party is in -office, 
This can ,be minimised, if not totally 
eliminated, if the Chief Election :}€om- 
mission is vigilant and is armed -with 
constitutional powers for the purpose. 
The committee’s recommendation for 
change in the electoral law regarding 
election expenses — now reduced- toa 
pathetic fiction — is equally welcome, — 

On the whole, the report of this fact- 
finding committee deserves. to be 
seriously considered — without any-par- 
tisan approach — by all those interested 
in strengthening the present parliamen- 
tary system in India, . 

Observer 








‘Antulay’s 


- G 
Ae 


Bench-mark, 


Or. Judges seem to be getting 
increasingly prone to get involved in 
controversies, intruding into this mono- 
poly of our politicians. Controversy 
may not exactly be chasing the Judges 
as it did -poor Krishna Menon once 
upon a time, but they do seem unable 
to shake it off. 

The , latest is about .the visit of the 
Chief, Justice of Bombay High Court 
and,some of his. august, colleagues on, 
the Hench to,the: residence of Maharash-. 
tra. Chief Minister A.R. Antulay. They 
Went :to..receive .a ‘letter of intent? 
concerning, allotment of a. plot of, 
in Hin, what, has: been describe 
«the, prestigious . Backbay,. Reclama-. 
tion“ Area” of Bombay; the land, 


4. 


eon described. as. 


is for a proposed cooperative hous- 
ing society of judges of the High Court 
and the Supreme Court, 

Of course it is not a new scheme. 
Only, it could not materialise during 
V.P. Naik’s time or Sharad Pawar’s, A 
benign Fate had obviously ordained 
that it should be.left'to the enterprising 
and trust-worthy Antulay, to get the 
maximum mileage out of the project. 
And Antulay, alert and resourceful, was 
not found wanting, He fixed up every- 
thing, including the presence of the 
Judges at his house and the simul- 
taneous presence of a television team. A 
treat for TV viewers who could see the 
Chief Minister sitting smugly amidst 
allegations of all kinds and offering 
housing plots to the. highest members 
of the Judiciary in his State. `` 

Now, nobody can seriously. object to 
Judges being allotted land to build 


_ houses, There are so many categories 


getting such'allotment that the addition 
of one more shouldn’t really lead to 
silly questions. As for “prestigious” 
Cuffe Parade area, what’s wrong if the 
most “prestigious” personages get the 
most “prestigious” places to live in and: 
leave to their progeny? Objection over- 
ruled, : 9 
‘The overruling is on quite valid 
grounds.. If civil servants, military 
Officers, doctors, lawyers, journalists, 
political, bigwigs and others: can: obtain 
lañd“ for -house construction in posh 
localities in the metropolitan cities, why 
should Judges be discriminated against? 
And so far as Maharashtra is concerned, 
if not in- the “Backbay Reclamation 
Area, where else do you think the grey 
eminences_ of the Bench can be sited?:In. 
some ‘shoddy: suburb? ‘In a’ village? 
Now, now, don’t’be absurd, you must! 
show.some respect to the Judges. After: 
alli’ we are committed to placing: the’ 
Judiciary on a“pedestal, eyen :if one 
section or another may nof like one 
judgement.or another, and even if the 


majority of the people who cannot 
approach courts may not be bothered 
one way or the other. oe 
Then comes the question: of propriety, 
which is what our newspapers have 
begun hollering about. There are.cases 
pending against Chief Minister Antulay: 
they say, and how can Judges who- may: 
be called upon. to decide those cases:g0 
to Antulay’s house and receivé:the 
“letter of intent'’?’ Especially when ‘they 
were to be watched on the TV screen, 
with Antulay as the giver and themselves 
as the recipients? The affair‘seems tò- 
have shaken even that doughty defender. 
of the Judiciary, Ram Jethmalani, who 
thinks the lot of the Judges should~ be 
improved on an all-India basis: and. not 
“by way ofa gift from a Government: 
headed by a Chief Minister accused ‘of . 


‘crimes before the Judges themselves,” 


Hare Ram, you shouldn’t allow your 
faith in judges to be shaken-so-easily.. - 
How do you know:they won't take. the 
land and then deal with Antiulay in ac- 
cordance with the jaw? And‘ what's’ 
wrong in appearing before TV limelight? 
Their Lordships are, at least on- this. 
occasion, above board. “a e 
We have no hesitation in acquitting 
the Judges of any wrongdoing or. im» 
propriety. In recent times.a distinction. 
has begun to be made between acting.in . 
official capacity and in personal capa- 
city: .The debate on Antulay's trusts 
brought’ out this aspect clearly. ‘The. 
Judges were acting in ‘their: personal 
capacity, we presume, ‘in going: to 
Antulay’s: residence and receiving- the. 
Valuable document, After’ all it is-the. 
judges: who will have'houses in the costly 
locality and it is their families ‘that’ will: ` 
live in them, not you and me. “Unlike 
some others to whom such:allotments . 
have been made and houses have been 
constructed, we are quite ‘sure our 
Judges will not let them out at high-rise 
rents, What more can you-ask for? - 
3 $ Libra 





Ominous Trends in Punjab 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


Tre present communal tension in Punjab has 

naturally caused widespread concern inside the 
State as well as in the country as a whole. Not only 
because of the manner in which this tension is 
sought to be generated but also because of the situa- 
tion in which this border State is placed, with the 
USA blatantly arming neighbouring Pakistan, 
tension between Hindus and Sikhs of Punjab cannot 
but assume ominous significance for national unity 
and security. 

Howeverr, this is not the first time Punjab has 
experienced communal tension of this kind. The 
fifties and the sixties had witnessed communal agita- 
tions involving protagonists and opponents of the 
Punjabi Suba demand, with the Akalis mobilising 
the Sikhs and the Arya Samaj and the then Jana 
_ Sangh-RSS combire rousing the Hindus. But then, 
secular forces did assert themselves against com- 
munalists of both varieties; they supported the 
Punjabi Suba demend but opposed the communal 
orientation given to it by. the Akalis, and at the 
same time they exposed the rabid Hindu commun- 
alists’ patently irrational stand that the Punjabi 
language was not their mother-tongue. For a 
variety of reasons, many of which are still valid, 
communal tension in the earlier periods never re- 
ached flash-point. That phase culminated in the 
formation ‘of Punjabi Suba, and subsequently in 
1967, in the coming into being of a’ non-Congress 
coalition Government in which not only did com- 
munalists of both varieties join hands but the Com- 
munists too either formed part of it or lent active 
support to it. 

The present tension, however, falls into a dis- 
tinctly different category. Acts of sabotage and 
well-planned murders at selected places by extremist. 
elements among Sikhs have seriously disturbed 
communal peace. That the law and order machinery 
has failed to apprehend any of the culprits so far 
adds another dimension to the difficult situation. It 
is true that neither the actions of Sikh extremists 
nor a few provocative demonstrations organised by 
the known Hindu communalists have been able to 
involve the mass of Hindus and Sikhs in fratricidal 
riots. But the distrust between the two communi- 
ties has been steadily increasing with each such 
incident. A very small section of extremist Sikhs 
have sought to project Khalistan, at the point‘ of 
the gun as it were. 

Since none of the culprits has. so far been arres- 
ted,. the questions being debated in Punjab today 
are: Who are these extremist ‘Sikh elements? What 
are their intentions? What is the. source of their 
strength? Who provides them sophisticated: arms 
and‘ resources: and shelter? Can they ever succeed 
in their objective when even the Akali’ Dal claims 


to; disfavour the. separatist movement for.an “in- 


dependent State of Khalistan?" 
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‘thala district. 
deliberately made known their intention to shoot 


It has to be noted that there has been a ‘Uniform 
pattern in the operation of the killers. Equippéd 


with sophisticated weapons, two. or three Sikh 


motorcyclists are seen involved in each shoot-out 
incident, whether in Jullundur, Tarn Taran near 
Ludhiana, Chandigarh, or more ‘recently in Kapur- 
In Jullundur and Tarn Taran they 


down Hindus at random, while in Chandigarh 
they did it right at the gate of the State Secretariat 
in the presence of many armed guards. In each 
case they escaped unchallenged. It-is evident that 
the perpetrators of these crimes were no novices 
but well-trained men. It remains a matter of specu- 
lation ‘whether the same squad is moving routd 
and striking at various places or there are more 
than one squad guided from a common centre.’ | ' 

A closer look at these ghastly incidents is reveal- 
ing. The Tarn Taran and Jullundur shootings in 
crowded areas, especially in Hindu-dominated areas, 
could have led to communal riots, though fortt-, 
nately they did not. In Chandigarh, the target 
was Niranjan Singh, a high Government offier and 


one of the ‘Seven Stars’ of the Nirankari high 


command. It must be noted that the entire law and 
order machinery of the Union Territory of Chandi- 
garh and the two State Governments located there 
failed to act and this has created misgivings about 
the Government’s ability to govern. But, more 
than that, as a close observer pointed out to this 
writer in Chandigarh, the incident had political 
significance, for just on that day the Akali leaders: 
were to meet Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in 
Delhi. The implication is that those engaged in 
planning the murderous assaults wanted to. impréss 
‘on the leaders in Delhi the futility of such negó- 
tiations. This analysis leads many observers in 
Punjab to believe that the extremists have a politi- 
cal centre behind them which is determined to push 
the border State into chaos. Absence of retaliatory 
action is probably due to awareness of these intên- 
tions of the criminals or their bosses. At the same 
time, it is also widely noted that the Akali leaders 
have so far maintained discreet silence regarding the 
extremists’ actions, though in private they’ dis- 
favour them. 

There is an attempt to’ make out that the situa-. 
tion in Punjab is reaching a stage like the one that | 
existed between Hindus and Muslims-prior to 1947, 
This is an exaggeration, though a sense’of distriist - 
between the two communities does prevail. Mot; 
outsiders ‘may not know that lakhs of Hindu’ faii- - 
lies who came over to this sidé of Punjab, after .. 
partition have faith in the holy Sikh Scripture, 
Granth Sahib, more than in the Hindu’ scriptures. 
Moreover, these Hindu and Sikh families are oftép.: 
related by marriage. It is this’ factor which hade * 
the Jullundur Akali leader Surjit Singh’ Minhas say 


Bo: 


that there cannot be a Hindu-Sikh tiot in Punjab, 
because there exists ‘roti beti ki sanjh’ — intimate 
economic and social relations — between them. 
This was the key factor that had stood in the way 
of a violent Hindu-Sikh clash even during the late 
Master Tara Singh’s turbulent Punjabi Suba move- 
ment in the fifties and sixties. . It would appear that 
; ‘the extremists are now trying to disrupt these inti- 
“inate ‘social links. al 
‘ Similarly, thousands of young men are ‘mona’ 

(shaven), Sikhs in Punjab. They believe i in the Sikh 
‘réligion and observe the various customs, but do 
Hot have long hair, and beard which are considered 
‘to ‘be symbols of a Sikh.. A friend, belonging to a 
well- to-do Sikh farmer’s family in Jullundur, narra- 
‘ted ‘an interesting incident. He had gone out for a 
“walk o one evening. Suddenly, he noted that three 
‘young, ‘Sikh cyclists observed him closely and passed 
by him.''A shooting incident had already taken 
‘place i in Jullundur. The young man wisely returned 
‘Home. He said laughingly that he did not want. to 
‘take an unnecessary risk. The point i is that many Sikh 
families, including thousands from rural Punjab 
‘have gone abroad and brought affluence and 
modernity to their relations here. They observe the 
customs, but with a difference. ‘The Sikh extremists’ 
“sporadic shooting actions have to be seen in this 
‘background also. © 
A “The present variety of tension can also be traced 
“to. some. of the political developments, namely, the 
. ‘dismissal of the Akali Government headed by 
Prakash Singh Badal last year and-assumption of 
power’ ‘by. Darbara Singh, following the Congress-I 
‘victory in the mid-term poll. Akalis out of power 
. have always played the gard of ‘discrimination 
‘against the Sikh minority in services’, in order to 
appeal to the religious “sentiments of the Sikh 
‘masses, making full use of their contro] over the 
‘Shromani Gurudwara | Prabandhak. Committee 
(SGPC). ‘The powerful. SGPC manages a hundred 
and odd Gurudwaras and. allied educational institu- 
tions in the State. i 

<The ouster of the Akali Government was followed 
by . successive Akali agitations against the Cong- 
‘fess-I Government, in which the main focus was on 
what. were described as’ grievances of the “Sikh 
minority”. Various factions of the Akali Party tried 
to, outdo each other in raising sectarian slogans. 


While ‘the tiny Akali Dal (Talwandi) tried to out- 


smart. the. others , ,by launching an agitation for 
implementation of the Anandpur resolution, the 
‘dominant Akali Dal (Longowal) resolved this July 
to start a “Holy War” on the basis of a 45-point 
charter of demands. Neither of the Akali factions 
claims to support the extremists’ demand for 


alistan. However, the Akali Dal (Longwal), con-. 


trolling. the SGPC, does consider Sikhs to bea 
“kain”, that is a nationality, and this lands cre- 
‘dence to the separatist demand being raisèd. by the 
extremist Sikh youth group called Dal Khalsa. 

_ The, Khalistan demand was first raised by none 


: “offer, ‘than. the notorious former Akali leader Dr ` 


Jagjit Singh last June, and the various Akali'leaders` 
toyed with it at their forums. However, it was more 
forcetally raised in March this year; surprisingly’ at 


k 


the Sikh Educational Conference held in Chandi: 
garh, which was presided over by an American 
citizen, Ganga Singh Dhillon. The Dal Khalsa took 
it up as its battle-cry. 

It was in this setting that Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale émerged from obscurity, first asa 
warrior against the Nirankaris and later as a shield 
for the extremist Dal Khalsa group. Bhindranwale 
has emerged as a parallel power ‘centre in Sikh 
politics, obviously to the irritation of the dominant 
Akali Dal (Longowal). Bhindranwale’s emergence 
seems to have also further aggravated tensions 
within the Akali Dal (Longowal), with SGPC Chief 
Gurucharan Singh Tohra leaning towards Bhindran- 
wale and others trying to cut Bhindranwale to size. 
For instance, while lakhs of Sikhs were present at 
Chowk Mehta at the time of his arrest, only a few 
thousand came to receive him after his release. 

There are many in Punjab who believe that the 
Congress-I faction-fight has a lot to do with the 
emergence of Bhindranwale. It was disclosed to 
this writer by reliable sources that Bhindranwale’s 
escape from Chando Kalan was managed by the 
Haryana Government itself. It is also being. said - 
that Union Home Minister Zail Singh advised the. 
Haryana Chief Minister, Bhajan Lal, to let the 
Darbara Singh Government in’ Punjab face the 
music. It is also known that Santokh Singh of 
Delhi Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee is an 
outspoken supporter of Bhindrahwalé — and San- 
tokh Singh is a blue-eyed boy of Zail Singh. 

Today’s Punjab is full of stories of how the clash 
between Darbara Singh ‘and Zail Singh is helping 
communalists and extremists to play havoc in‘the 
State. For instance, a source pointed out that IAS 
and IPS cadres in Punjab could ill afford to go 
against the wishes of the Union Home Minister. 
While Zail Singh’s followers talk about the’ Dar- 
bara Singh Government’s incompetence, the Chief 
Minister’s supporters talk of “manipulations” ` by 
Zail Singh against the State Government. 

An unfortunate feature is the situation in which 
the two Communist parties have placed themselves. 
They may be comparatively a small force, but’ they 


are not negligible and do command a following 


among the peasantry. But they have confined 
themselves to passing resolutions and issuing state- 
ments condemning the extremists’ actions. They 
had the capacity, however limited, to mobilise the 
secular forces.. Their disillusionment with the 
liberal Akalis has grown but they find themselves in 
greater isolation than before. 

If there is peace in Punjab despite disruptive 
slogans and extremist activity, the credit for ‘it 
should in fact go to the people of the State. O 


CLARIFICATION 


` The item jin last week’s Mainstream. (October 24, 
1981) with the caption “Why Cancel MCC Tour?” writ- 
ten by'R: Sreekumar and Patrick Jonas was a commu- 
nication responding to the editorial Scrapbook in Main- 
stream (October 17) by C.N. Chitta Ranjan, under the 
caption “Bring No Racists”, The views. expressed i in the 
communication are those of the two authors and not 
those of Mainstream editorial collective, which is put 
across by Chitta Ranjan. — Editor . 
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VIEW FROM MOSCOW. 


Renewal in Greece = o0 00V 


DEV, MURARKA | 


ip the early hours of April .22, 1967, an aide. to 


President Lyndon . Johnson .rang Professor- 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the distinguished American 
academic and former Ambassador to India and 

` reád out a message from the. President: “Call. up 
Ken: Galbraith and tell..him that I’ve told those 
Greek bastards to lay off that son-of-a-bitch—who- 
ever itis.” . pa’ Poi, Yei 
‘Those Greek bastards were the: Colonels then 
ruling Greece with American support. That son-of: 
a-bitch was Professor Andreas Papandreou whom the- 
Colonels had arrested a little while ago, and: it was 
feared,;were going to hang shortly. Professor Gal: 
braith had appealed to the President to save his life 
on -behalf of the American academic community 
Where Papandreou was well known and earlier a 
highly. respected member of the fraternity of econo- 
mists. . Professor Galbraith had appealed to Johnson 
without much- hope because . Papandreou “‘was.:in- 
sufficiently in support of NATO, insufficiently anti- 
Communist and unduly inclined to attribute omni- 
potent wickedness to the CIA”. Professor Galbraith 
provides a hilarious account..of thé whole episode 
in his recently published memoirs... Unfortunately. 
for the Americans, that son-of-a-bitch is now. going 


. Correspondingly, there is a glow of satisfaction in 
Moscow..at the unexpectedly total triumph. of Pro- 
fessor. Andreas Fapandreou’s Pan-Hellenic . Socia- 
list: Movement (PASOK) in the General Elections 
in-Greece:on October -18... Not only PASOK ob- 
taied‘an absolute majority, by winning 174 seats out 
of. a total of 300 seats in the Greek Parliament, 
even-the: Communists: improved their position, a 
rare occurrence in Europe these’ days. . Essentially 
Papandreou’s success is the victory of Greek 
‘-nationalism and modernism over pro-Americanism 
 and’clannish patronage which has dominated Greek 
politics hitherto.. Indeed, PASOK. itself is a. new: 
party, founded in 1974, which claims the support of 
all non-privileged Greeks. It has. now proved. its 
claim but. a preliminary.analysis of election results: 
suggests,that the support for PASOK is. more broad- 
based than of any other party. . `>. ch Se 
_. The, positive Soviet reaction. is. not : because Mos- 
cow expects any: dramatic shift of Greece towards 
itself. It is-because the ‘election. results. are con“ 
sidered as:an act of historical, if not. poetic, :judge-. 
ment:on the Cold war. . The full.measure of Soviet. 
happiness can be appreciated only if: it is recalled: 
that Greece, together with Turkey, was the spark. 
which lit the- fuse of the -Cold War. .It was - the 
excuse for President Harry S.-Truman’s Address to- 
the US.Congress cn March 12, 1947 which set. out: 
the principles of the.Truman Doctrine, the . phi- 
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losophical-political framework for the Cold War: -s 
The Truman Doctrine was the product of a belief: 
by American policy-makers that Josef Stalin, the’: 
Soviet leader, was aiding and abetting the Commun=: 
ists in Greece making a bid for. power throught: 
Civil. War. In fact as recent researches, ‘mainly-.by~ 
American historians, have. established, . Stalin was. 
far too preocupied with domestic and East Euro 
pean problems and was doing his best to discourage+ 
the Greek Communists from taking an adventurous: 
_course, without appearing to do so. But this .was-~ 
either not understood .or ignored in. Washington 
where there was a deep fear of Greece going Com-. 
munist because it would have destroyed the West’s: 
Strategic position in the Mediterranean. Maser hy 
. It is a-supreme irony that after nearly 35 years 
of incessant and bitter struggle, the-Left in Greece 
has constitutionally come to power through `freei 
elections just when the'new Cold War set off: by: 
President. Carter, and fiercely fanned by President: 
Reagan, is in full swing. There is a vital difference, 
though. The victorious Left in Greece now is non-. 
Communist, in certain respects even anti-Com-: 
munist. Nonetheless, the effect of its-victory would: 
be as catastrophic for Washington as it imagined it:. 
to be when it acted to prevent the Left gaining. 
power in Greece in 1947.. But this time around, not’, 
even President Reagan can launch a’ new Doctrine.’ 
to reverse the situation, whatever else he may do: 7:1 
In reality, Papendreou’s victory drives a big :hole:: 
through the’ American efforts to- complete - thew 
perfect a global encirclement of the Soviet., Union. y. 
It would also weaken the Américan strategic pogi 
tion- in: the Middle East, particularly in. ‘Egypt,« 
where it has already suffered an irreplaceable ‘loss,’ 
‘all appearances to: the contrary notwithstandings: 
Thus, ‘even if. Papendreou does nothing dramaticys 
and the chances are that:he will not be. in a - hurry,’ 
to alienate the‘ West and.in even less of a ‘hurry. ‘to 
move closer-to the Soviet Union, his policies would . 
bring a ‘great measure of relief to Moscow. - This.- 
would happen despite the fact that it is not a Com-; 
. Munist victory. In fact, thanks to the overwhelming: 
mandate he has obtained, Papandreou can now: 
remain free of Communist pressure in ‘pursuing his’: 
policy. This Mitterrand-like freedom from -depen- 
dency upon'Communists — and significantly Presi-_ - 
dent Mitterrand has been: the first-to congratulate: 
the PASOK leader on his victory — will be a source: 
of strength to him. And it is essential. to. note that» 
he-has very wide-ranging contactsin the American 
establishment since his academic days when he wag! 
a distinguished economics teacher there. ig 
Ata minimal level, Papendreou is committed to: 
do. two -things,- First of-all; he'is committed either 


% 


to:re-negotiate the terms of Greece’s entry into the 
Common Market which took place on January 1, 

this year, or to hold a referendum about remaining 
in or leaving the European Economic Community. 

Sécondly, and much more crucially for Moscow as 
well as Washington, he will have to bring about a 
maximum of disassociation between Greece and 
NATO as far as military cooperation is concerned. 

This would mean that the United States. would 
either lose or would be left with; greatly diminished 
naval ‘facilities in the Aegean;: facilities. which are 
extremely valuable for American naval capacity 
against the Soviet Union but are even more essential 
‘for keeping a grip on the Middle East. For instance, 
if Crete would cease to be the mainstay of the US 
Navy in. the region, it would diminish. American 
Means to control Alexandria: and other ports in 


Egypt. No dobut, this would provide relief for- 


Moscow. But it- ‘would also :improve the Soviet 
access to the Syrian ports as.well as the: Mediter- 
ranean., * 


Soviet experts are sanguine > that all this would not ` 


happen overnight, that election promises are elec- 
tion promises in every,leader.:There are also many 
ambiguities about Papandreou’s pronouncements. 
However, the Soviet specialists take heart from the 
fact. ‘that even after his stunning victory Papan- 
dreaou has asserted that he would carry out his 
election ‘programme. to the letter. Moreover, this is 
not simply a question of election-promises. Connec- 
ted with them is the whole ethos of contemporary 
Greek politics, in- which, by and large, the Greeks 


have ‘felt discriminated against in favour of the’ 


Turks by the United States, and have felt intensely 
theimisery.of their sovereignty being. tampered with 
by. Washington: In particular, there arè still fresh 
and bitter memories of .American support for the 


beastly ‘regime of the Colonels between’ 1967 and ` 


1974, and-American complicity in the overthrow of 
the. late president , Makarios in Cyprus, an attempt 
which, ultimately ‘failed but led to, thé Turkish 
. invasion of the island and its de jure partition. Not 
surprisingly perhaps, the Greek election has been an 
exception to. the general rule that domestic issues 
decide them. In this case foreign-policy issues, 
mainly; connected with the United States and its 
conduct. towards Greece, have substantially contri- 
buted to the victory of the. left. 

. The solemn truth of the situation is that ‘as in 
many: other developing countries, anti-Americanism 
has*become synonymous with national self-assertion 
and ‘seif-respect. But underpinning this grievance 
against outside powers is.a mood of national rene- 
wal.. -Alagi, the Greek word for ‘change’ was on 
the lips: of all parties and ,politicians during the 
elections,. but ¡particularly the. PASOK. Therefore, 
Papatidreou’ s ‘wide-ranging mandate is‘not- only for 
a,change in Greek foreign-policy but internal. 
policies: as well, calling for restructuring of the. 
economy.and greater public ‘controliover it. ‘This is. 
another: similarity between the victory‘of Papandreou 
in-Greece:and Mitterrand.in France, because. ‘both. 
of them benefited from the, urge of their people 
for:far-reaching reforms in the way their: countries. 
are ‘managed. Another similarity, though -from 
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` 


_ Papandreou. 


‘different perspectives, is that both leaders: want-to' ` 
develop their ties with the Third World. In:tħé 

case of Greece it could be a change from being. 

considered a fringe European country by the rest . pe 

the world. - 

Moscow foréees. difficulties for “Papandreou in- 
carrying out such a radical programme’, internally 
while arousing American hostility -externally: 
Greece, after‘all, is not France. It is a far weaker 


„and vulnerable entity. Apart from internal Leftist 


policies of Papandreou, Washington would ‘be -parti- 
cularly sore about the loss of its military. ‘privileges 
in’ Greece. Besides, Papandreou’s policies ‘towards _ 
Turkey are also likely to aggravate Washington’s 
difficulties because ‘they will be inconvenient for 
the ‘Western alliance. They would. most probably 
intensify Turkey’s irritation with the West. . Š 
But Moscow has felt for quite a while that elg- 


‘ments of change were gathering momentum ia 


Greek politics and they existed long before the - 
elections. . Even ‘if the “New Democracy” ‘party. of 
Ralls had won, it would have been forced-by:circum- 
stances to move some way towards the Aireon in 
which PASOK plans to go. ae 

It is for this reason that ‘for some ‘time past 
Moscow has been welcoming and expanding open- 
ings in Greece for diplomatic and economic activity. 
The process gained momentum with .the visits of. 
Foreign Minister George Rallis in September 1978 
and Prime Minister Konstantine Karamanlis in 
October 1979, both of them. first such visits: by . 
Greek governmental leaders to Moscow. Karam- 
nalis pointedly characterised his presence'in Moscow 
as “filling a vacum'in Greek foreign policy’. 
Karamanlis is currently the President of Greece: | 

, But an even bolder Soviet ‘approach emerged with 
an interview provided by Brezhnev to the Greek 
newspaper NEA on April 3, 1981. The interview 
consisted of one question and one answer. Th hiš 
answer Brezhnev, while repeating genéral~ Soviet 
assurance about non-use of nuclear. weapons ‘against 
countries not having any, went. on to state: “But 
we are prepared to go farther and:conclude at any 
time a special agreement with any. non-nuclear 
country, naturally including Greece, if” it, “for- its 
part,: undertakes not to have nuclear weapons onis 
territory.” 

Undoubtedly Brezhnev was appealing to the: 
Greek public to deny the Americans at ‘least the 
facilities for being nuclear weapons in the eastern 
Mediterranean. At that time. Papandreow’ had’ wel- 
comed Brezhnevy’s idea. Significantly, :in ‘his ‘first: 


‘major pronouncement after the elections, ‘Papan- 


dreou has called for immediate withdrawal ‘of 
nuclear weapons from American -base in Greece. 
Equally,’ significantly, a commentator ‘from the 
Soviet Novosti Press Agency, Igor Sedykh, in ia 
commentary, exclusively suppli¢d ‘to Reuters :on 
October.19, the day ‘after the elections, reminded- 
the new Greek ‘leader of: Brezhnev’s proposal. It: 
has been widely, : misinterpreted by. sections of thé: 
Western. media, most notoriously. by the BBC, asian’ 
offer by Moscow:to'sign a security pact with ‘Greece, 
Moscow thinks this has been: done .to. embarrass’ 
_In. fact, the’ Brezhnev interview is: 
: at $ 
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‘simply a-way of encouraging Greece to help esta- 
‘blish a nuclear-free zone in the region and guaran- 
„tee it specifically from any Soviet nuclear attack. 

» The point, however, is that Moscow is indicating 
at a very early stage of the current political renais- 
"sance in Greece that if Papandreou runs into serious 

trouble with Washington, an opening to the Left is 


available for him. * For -the present it simply. indi- 
‘cates — and not much more’than that- that 
Moscow is prepared to help Greece a thorn in the - 
flesh of the United States, particularly on deferice 
Matters. From the Soviet viewpoint this makes 
sense, and it is an extremely interesting developmént 
intrinsically. (October 20) ee 
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Te twentyfifth Anniversary of Dr. 'B.R. 
` Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism -is being 

celebrated with enthusiasm all over the country. 
“At Nagpur on October 8,‘ about 3 lakh men and 
“women received diksha and more than a million are 
..Yeported to have -attended the meeting in the even- 


. -Why did Dr. Ambedkar change his’ faith? Some 
“may be found saying that’ this was.in fulfilment of 
«his earlier vow that he would not die a Hindu as 


‘that lay in his power. But the question still remains - 
“as to why he took that. pledge. Was it a hasty ` 


““move?. Did he take that step in anger? 

S. After four years of study: and research abroad — 
x threé years in the USA and one year in UK — Dr. 
: Ambedkar returred to India in August 1917. The 


- “air in the country at that time was surcharged with 


> political’ activities, following the British Govern- 
> Ment’s-announcement in the House of Commons on 
‘August 20, 1917, of their policy of “gradual develop- 
‘ment of self-governing institutions with a view to 


. > progessive realisation of responsible government in 


99) 


: India‘as an integral part of the British Empire”. 
$- Déspite pleadings and pressures. Dr; Ambedkar 
“kept‘aloof from the goings on around him. His 
primary concern was to stand on-his own feet and 
therefore to completed his unfinished studies in UK. 
But there was the miserable condition of his peo- 
ple, at the thought of which, influenced by the free 
air in foreign countries, he was angry. His- view, 


was. that unless the Indian State guaranteed-to the ` 


Depressed Classes equal status in matters religious, 
social, economic and political, it would not be 
Swaraj but a new slavery for them. hg Ske 
He was however, not a man to watch “the tur- 
` moils from a distance”. He devoted whatever time 
and energy he could spare, to awakening his people 
to the disabilities and the discrimination, to arous- 
ing hostility to the curse of ‘hereditary untouchabi- 


gious practices. 


During 1927-30 Dr. Ambedker participated in - 


quite a few movements‘such as satyagraha at the 
Kalaram temple, Nasik, satyagraha at Parbati tem- 
ple, Pune, and- the temple entry ‘promotion move- 
ment at Ambadevi temple at Amaravti. He also met 


ee ee 
The author who was a freedom fighter.served in the |. 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for several. 

years, ; . ; : 
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Ambedkar and Conversions 


lity and to various other iniquitous social ard reli- 


-revolution by dividing ranks. 


the Trust Secretary of a temple at’ Thakurdwar, 
Bombay, on-hearig that it had been thrown open 
to the untouchables. Similarly he led processions 
and presided over conferences arranged for asserting 
right to take: water from the Chowdar ‘Tank at 


- Mahad. He participated in these movements not 


for any. religious purpose but to vindicate the ele- 
mentary civic and ‘social rights of the Depressed 
Classes which as Hindus, they were fully entitled. 
to. aoa à 2 . 

But orthodoxy and miscreants retaliated -with 
assaults and savage persecution. From the temple 
at Thakurdwar Dr. Ambedkar was hounded out by 
an irate caste Hindu mob although: he had gone 
there after an appointment. At Kalaram temple 
he was injured. Rajbhoj, one of his close associates, 


- was severely wounded at Pune, and at Mahad 20 of 


his men were badly injured. ` These incidents :con- 
vinced the Depressed Classes that -they could: ‘not 
hope toget even elementary human rights so. long 
as they. remained“within the Hindu fold. » A 


Persecution only created a sense of confidence 


_and militancy, among the Scheduled Castes. At'the 


Mahad conference-on December 20, 1927, a bonfire 
was made of the Manusmriti. In the! speeches it:was 
characterised as a symbol of inequality, cruelty.and 
injustice. Dr Ambedkar described it as a charter. of 
rights for the upper castes and a Bible of slavery 
for- the untouchables. At the Jalgaon Conference in 
1929 a resolution was passed asking the Depressed 
Classes to accept any other religion of their. choice- 
if they were unable to bear sufferings. Consequen- 


‘tly on the expiry ofa target date twelve Mahars. 


accepted. Islam sending chills down the ‘spine-of 
caste Hindus who till then had been taking matters 
easy. At the Bombay provincial Mahar Conference, 
called in 1936-to cansult the Depressed’ Classes on 


_ Change of religion, Dr Ambedkar left nobody in 
- doubt as to how his mind was working. Yet he 


took about 20 years to embrace Buddhism. 

In Dr Ambedkar’s view the caste system was 
the major source, of various ills that Hindu society 
was suffering from. It neither led to economic 
efficiency nor to improvement of race but served as 
a stumbling block in the path of progress or social 
In his Annihilation 
of Caste Dr Ambedkar says, “He (a socialist) will 


> ‘be compelled to take account of caste after revolu- 
- tion if he-does not take account of it before revolu- 


tion. This is only another way of saying that, turn 


1 a) 


vin any: direction you like, caste is the monster’ that 
:erosses your path.” 

-. No serious attempts have been made to under- 

‘egtand and explain Dr. Ambedkar. On the contrary 

?:no. efforts have been spared to misrepresent and 

“i malign him. How many of us are prepared to accept 
that he was a socialist, a true social democrat? 
__Symbolising as he did the hopes and aspirations of 
“his people, the real proletariat, he could not have 
been otherwise. 

In the memorandum on the safeguards for the 
Scheduled Castes, which he submitted to the Cons- 
tituent Assembly, later on published under the title 
States and Minorities, Dr. Ambedkar suggested inter 
alia the setting up of state socialism in the country. 

In the explanatory notes prepared for the Working 
"Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Fede- 
 tatiom he writes: “The plan set out... proposes State 
“ownership in agriculture with a collectivised method 
‘of cultivation and a modified form of state socialism 
“in the field of industry. It places squarely on the 
“shoulders of the state the obligation to supply capital 
‘necessary for agriculture as well as for industry... 
“It also proposes to nationalise insurance with double 
objective” — — the double objective being security as 
"tegards payment of insured money and placing of 
‘adequate’ resources at the disposal of the Govern- 
‘ment to finance economic activities in thé absence 
of which it would have to resort to borrowing from’ 
* money market at a high rate of interest. ` 

The plan outlined in the memorandam has two 
“special features. : It proposes to establish “ state 
“socialism in an important area of state activities 
and seeks to establish state socialism by constitu- 
tional law. This device; as outlined by Dr. Ambed- 
kar, contains two safety provisions — it keeps the 
‘Socialist structure, so important for the well-being 
‘of the millions, beyond the mischief of changing 
legislative -majority and prevents powerful indivi- 
‘duals, who manage to control the Government and 
Iegislatures in a parliamentary democracy, from, 
“Gontrolling the life of the people. In Dr. Ambedkar’s 
‘words the plan “‘seeks to limiit not only the power 
“of: Government to impose arbitrary restraints but 
also of ‘the ‘more powerful individuals or, to be 
“more precise, to eliminate the possibility of the 
moré powerful having the power to impose arbitrary 
restraints on the less powerful by withdrawing the 

“control he has over the economic life of the people.” 
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- Dr. Ambedkar has repudiated the contention ‘of 
‘the apostles of laissez faire— the bitterest critics of 
socialism — that where the state refrains from 
interfering in private affairs the residue is liberty. 

Dr. Ambedkar says, “To whom and for whom is 
this liberty? Obviously this liberty is liberty for the 
landlords to increase rents, for capitalists to increase 
hours of work and reduce rate of wages ... In other 
words,. what is called liberty from the control of 


` the state is another name for the dictatorship of the 


private employer”. 

The shadow of Buddhism fell on Dr. Ambedkar 
quite early. This is corroborated by his naming his 
Bombay residence Rajgriha, his Bombay college as 
Siddharth College (1946) and that at Aurangabad ` 
as Milind Mahavidyalaya (1950), much before his 
conversion to Buddhism in 1956. The question is 
what in Buddhism attracted a man of his learning 
and sobriety. The emphasis that Buddhism placed 
on morality and ethics would have certainly influ- 
enced his judgement. But these were some other 
factors as well. Buddhism stood for a casteless 
and classless society as against ‘the Hindu Society 


- which was based on graded inequality. But this-was 


not all. The Buddha’s opposition to human exploi- 
tation perhaps also ‘went a long way to influence 
Ambedkar’s decision. 

In this connection what Dr. Ambedkar says in, his 
‘book, The Buddha and his Dharma, is noteworthy. 
He writes: 

-*Siddarth was of kindly disposition. He did not 
like exploitation of man by man. Once he went to 
his father’s farm with some of his friends and saw 
labourers ploughing the land, raising bunds, cutting ` 
trees, etc., dressed: in scanty clothes under. à hot, 
burning sun. He was greatly moved: -by the sight. 
He said to his friends: Can it he right that- one 
man should exploit another? How can it be right 
that the labourers should toil and the master- should’ 
live on the fruits of their labour?’’. 

In the context of the current wave of conversions 
Dr. Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism has be- 
come all the more relevant. Conversion is ‘mostly 
taking place in areas so far untouched by his move- 
ment. In any case one thing is almost certain = 
that those who at that time were never tired" of 
heaping abuses on him might now, in their heart: of 
hearts, be showering praises on him for embracing 
Buddhism and not Islam! () 
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CHINA'S UNIVERSITIES — | 


Experiments in Socialist Democrac 


SUZANNE PEPPER 





Five years have now passed since the 
death of Mao Zedong ‘and the end of- 
China’s Cultural Revolution. During that 
time, Chinese society has been marked by 
three major changes the significance of 
which has only just begun to be felt. These 
are the growth of the democracy move- 
ment; the new tolerance of the West; and 
the official rejection of egalitarian values. 
No education system can remain iso- 
lated from the society of which it is a part, 
much less education in China. The follow- 
ing is the first of three articles on post- 
Cultural Revolution changes in Chinese 
higher education with wider implications 
for the society as a whole. The author is 
a specialist on Chinese developments and 
author of Civil War in China 1945-1949, 
—Editor 





Uv esity administrators are currently pondering 

a range of measures that fall under the general 
rubric of “‘reforms in socialist democracy’. Also 
referred to as “the reforms of 1980”, they are part 
of the plan to correct the defects in China’s system 
of leadership that, according to Deng Xiaoping, 
made the Cultural Revolution possible. 

Ironically, these reforms bear striking resem- 
blance to many of the demands advanced by the 
Democracy Wall protesters during the famous 
winter of 1978-79. For a few months, they startled 
the world with the spontaneity of their protest 
and the scope of their demands. But the main 
themes in their wall posters and unofficial publica- 
tions were political. 

They called among other things for the right to 
criticise Party leaders without fear of reprisal; the 
division of power between the government and the 
Communist Party; the right of other parties to be 
represented in the National People’s Congress as 
the highest organ of state power; the popular 
election of leaders at all levels; forms of govern- 
ment and administration responsible to the people; 
freedom of thought and speech; and the equality 
of all citizens before the law. - 

By late spring 1979, the movement was officially 
‘condemned as a ‘‘bourgeois democratic”? challenge 
to Party leadership. Many of the movement’s 
leaders were arrested. Their posters were scrubbed 
off walls and their publications gradually silenced. 
By order of the Party in early 1980, the right 
granted to citizens during the Cultural Revolution, 
“to speak out freely, air their views fully, hold 
‘great debates, and write big character posters,’’ is 
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to be deleted from the Chinese Constitution. 

Thus the movement that used the activism of 
the Cultural Revolution as a vehicle for expressing 
“bourgeois democratic” ideals is either dead or 
driven underground. But in an -apparent admission 
of that movement’s wider appeal, the Party is now 
trying to coopt its content even while rejecting its 
style and tactics. : 

Deng Xiaoping heralded this development in a 
major speech made at an August 1980 Political 
Bureau meeting. He diagnosed the problem as one 
of over-concenttation of power; the Party’s past 
efforts to maintain centralised control over govern- 
ment and politics as well as over the economy, 
culture, and society. “Such things needed only a 
certain regulation promulgated in the lower levels 
and in enterprises, undertakings, and social units, 
to allow them to handle matters themselves,” be 
said. The solutions he proposed included the 
following: 

— The separation of Party and state power,’ as 
well as Party and administration work in non- 
governmental institutions. This step will be the 
most difficult in that it entails the re-definition and 
reduction of the Party’s powers. It also entails the 
assignment of different individuals to staff the 
parallel Party and government (or administrative) 
posts at various levels throughout the country. The 
most important of these have been held concurren- 
tly by the same individual. i À 

— The development of various forms of democracy 
in management. This is the organisational equiva- 
lent of the move to strengthen the People’s Con- 


‘gresses as representative organs of political power. 


In work units such as universities and factories, this 
reform will include the election of leading cadres 
and the introduction of new forms of collective ' 
leadership. 

— The reform of the personnel system. The goal 
is to lower the average of leadership personnel, raise 
their professional competence, and break the “Iron 
rice bowl” tradition which guarantees them lize 


‘tenure. 


Recent interviews by this writer with university 
administrators and educators around the country 
indicated that the implementation of these reforms 
has been initiated in their institution — however 
great the obstacles that stand in the way of their 
full realisation. 


T™ key to the entire reform package .is the re- 

definition of the Party’s leading role. No com- 
munist Party has sanctioned a direct equation of 
Party and state. But the close coordination between 
Party and government reinforced by an inter-locking 
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Communist rule since Lenin’s time. Throughout 
their history, however, the Chinese Communists 
have come even closer than others to merging the 
two structures and in fact, during certain periods, 
have actually done so. It is this long-standing 
tradition that Party leaders now seek to reverse. 
University administrators indicated the difficulties 
inherent in that task. 

In universities, the Party organisations make or 
approve all major decisions that affect university 
life. Many of these must be sent up to the Ministry 
of Education for final revision and confirmation. But 
at the university level today, it is the Party com- 
mittee that makes the final decision on the freshmen 
enrolment plan each year; on which specialties will 
be taught in which departments; on each teacher’s 
promotion; on cadre appointments; and on all per- 
sonnel transfers. 

One department chairman described further how 
the process works at that level where the academic 
leaders function under the authority of the depart- 
ment’s general Party branch. 
chairman, even though he himself is a Party mem- 
ber, he has no authority to act on any important 
matter without prior approval of the departmental 
Party committee and its leading member, the Party 
secretary. The committee and not the department 
chairman makes the final decisions on all personnel 
matters including salary increases and promotions 
of rank; on the number of teachers and cadres to be 
hired; on the specific individuals to be hired; and on 
the individuals job assignments for each graduating 
senior. ' ; 

The Party committee does not similarly control 
purely acadamic affairs such as teaching plans, text- 
books, and research projects. But the department 
chairman must report to the committee on these 
matters as well. Andifthe department wishes to 
sponsor an academic conference, the plan must first 
be approved by the Party committee. Whenever 
the university president calls a meeting of depart- 
ment chairman, they must later report on all that 
happened to their respective Party committees. 

Plans being considered, but not yet finalised, 
anticipate major change in this pattern of leadership. 
Department chairmen will be placed directly under 
the university president. All of the above-mentioned 
decision-making powers including those related to 
personnel are marked for transferral from the Party 
committees to the university presidents and depart- 
ment chairmen. The latter would also no longer 
have to report all matters to the department Party 
committee. 

According to the plans administrators described, 
the Party would retain a watchdog function to 
guarantee that Party policies are being correctly 
implemented. The Party would also retain responsi- 
bility for political education and matters of be- 
haviour and discipline, although precisely how these 
responsibilities are to be exercised is still being 


worked out. 


"TH new division of labour will be institutionalised 
through a form of collective leadership known 
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As department. 
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in the early 1960s, but then universities were 
officially “under the leadership of the Party commit- 
tee”? as they are at present. In the future, said 
administrators, this will be changed and universities 
will be officially “under the leadership of the uni- 
versity affairs committee”. 

The university affairs committee will be com- 
posed of the president and vice-presidents; the Party 
secretary and deputy secretaries; all department 
chairmen; the heads of all major administrative 
offices;:and a few teachers’ representatives. The 
Party secretary will be but one member of the com- 
mittee whose authority will be superseded by that of 
the president in all but purely Party matters. The 
same structure will be duplicated at department level. 

The city of Shanghai seems to have progressed the 
fastest in implementing these reforms. Two schools 
there, Shanghai Communications University and 
Shanghai Industrial University, have already formed 
their university affairs committees. Elsewhere, 
universities reported only that the change-over to 
this form of leadership is currently in the ‘“‘pre- 
paratory stages”. 


LECTIONS of university officials are another inno- 
vation currently under way. This experiment, 
unprecedented in the history of China’s universities, 
actually began in 1979. The plan is eventually to 
elect all department chairmen and the heads of all 
the teaching research offices. This last is the basic 
sub-departmental group usually consisting of 
10-20 members — into which all teachers are orga- 
nised on the basis of the courses they teach. There 
is also talk of electing or otherwise democratically 
selecting university presidents and vice-presidents. 
But the experiment at this level is still limited. 

Shanghai’s Fudan University was among those 
reporting the greatest success with elections. About 
half of its 91 teaching research offices have now 
elected their leaders, as have two-thirds of the uni- 
versity’s 15 departments. The department heads 
have been elected by secret ballot for two-year terms 
with all teachers, staff and workers in each depart- 
ment voting. Only the students and foreign teachers 
are excluded. The teaching research offices within 
the departments are responsible for nominating the 
candidates and there are more of these than positions 
to fill. 

_In the Foreign Languages Department, for 
example, the new chairman is a popular young 
woman, formerly an appointed department vice- 
chairman. She was elected from a slate of five 
candidates and won over the much older male in- 
cumbent who had held the post for many years. 
Another former vice-chairman is concurrently the 
department Party secretary. But she could not 
stand for election due to the new policy of separating 
Party and administration. 

The Party is now referring to all of this as, “the 
reforms of 1980”, in deference to their potentially 
historic significance for the development of socialist 
democracy. These reforms will never make inter- 
national headlines because they lack the Red Guard 
generation’s spontaneity, whether in their teenage 


exuberance or their defiance at Democracy Wall a 
decade later. But the Party, after banishing them 
from the streets, is now seeking to coopt the move- 
ment they spearheaded. In the process, of course, 
the movement has changed into something else: 
not liberal democracy as practised in the West, nor 
popular activism in the Maoist sense, but democracy 
under Party direction. 
Nevertheless, the practice of’ cooptation has 


always worked both ways in politics. Just as the 
movement has changed in this new manifestation, 
so the Party too may’ no longer be the same. 
Certainly, if the Party can succeed generally. in 
disengaging itself and reducing its powers to the 
extent being discussed in the universities, it will 
at the very least have brought about changes un- 


precedented in the 30-year rule of Chinese Com- 


munism.L] (To be continued) 





Towards Third World Fund 


RICHARD L. KITCHEN 


Pye groups of Third World countries have estab- 

lished mutual assistance arrangements to provide 
each other with balance of payments credits. 
Usually referred to as ‘‘credit agreements”, these 
are mechanisms to provide multilateral balance of 
payments support to individual members who find 
themselves in difficulties. As such, they may be 
considered as alternatives or supplements to the 
existing IMF facilities. Five such groups exist of 
which two, the Central American Monetary Stabi- 
lisation Fund and LAFTA’s Financial Assistance 
Agreement operate in parallel to those regions’ pay- 
ments clearing arrangements. The agreements are 
listed in the table and cover a total of 47 countries. 
According to Gonzalez del Valle, ‘‘... a common 
denominator appears to be the intention to supple- 
ment the balance of payments financing provided 
by the IMF in order to avoid reSstrictions on con- 
vertibility and/or exchange rate instability. Except 
in the case of the ASEAN Swap Arrangement, the 
existing credit agreements explicitly link such 
balance of payments support to the broader econo- 
_mnic integration and free trade expansion objectives 
of the sub-regional groups formed by the partici- 
pants” (Preliminary report on the feasibility of global 
payments arrangements among . developing countries, 
UNCTAD, 1978). 

Members have -some automatic drawing rights 
(related to subscriptions) after which’ any further 
borrowings are subject to conditions laid down by 
Other members. 
avoids the imposition of import restrictions and 
competitive devaluations, it supports the clearing ar- 
rangements by avoiding restrictions on regional trade. 

An interesting example'is provided by the Central 
American Stabilisation Fund, which is financed 40 
per cent by members’ subscriptions, and 60 per cent 

_ by foreign borrowing. This Fund will provide loans 
up to one year maturity for short-term problems, 
loans up to five years for cyclical problems, crop 
failures, disasters, etc., and up to eight years to 
allow for structural adjustments in cases of persis- 
tent balance of payments disequilibrium. The 
Articles-of Agreement ofthe Arab Monetary Fund 


The author is Lecturer at the University of Bradford, 
Project Planning Centre for Developing Countries, 
Bradford West Yorkshire, England. 
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In so far as this form of assistance - 


also provide for “‘short and medium term loans to 
members fora period not exceeding seven years” 
(Article 19). Such flexibility can be contrasted 
favourably with the short-term lending and de- 
flationary policies of the IMF, which sometimes 
appear to be adhered to regardless of the nature of 
the problem faced by the country. 

The five existing agreements provide balance of 
payments credits amounting to US $ 1,700 million 
(ibid). These may be small in relation to the value 
of trade and reserves of the members, but for indi- 
vidual countries they may provide significant addi- 
tions to, or alternatives to, IMF credits (Nicaragua 
took the financial establishment by surprise in late 
1978 when it demonstrated some independence by 
borrowing $ 20 million from the Central American 
Monetary Stabilisation Fund, after experiencing 
some difficulties with the IMF). They also have a 
significant political role to play in that they enable . 
conditions to be imposed by other neighbouring 
Third World countries rather than the IMF which 
is dominated by the industrialised countries. Within 
the agreements there may be scope for expanding the 
volume of credits available to members, while there 
Should also be scope for expanding the groups, and 
for co-operation between, or merging of, groups. 
As the financial strength of Third World countries 
increases, One can envisage the possibility of their 
establishing their own equivalents of the IMF and 
the Bank for International Settlements. If the 
present political and economic relationships in the 
world tend to remain much as at present, the Third 
World countries may find the establishment of their 
own supra-national organisations to be an attractive 
alternative to existing relationships, and a strategy 
which forms a coherent part of the NIEO. ~- 

The establishment of a new Third World Monetary 
Fund (TWMF) could be approached by merging the 
existing arrangements, or by setting up a new insti- 
tution. Ifthe former were the case, the leading 
role would probably fall on the Arab Monetary 
Fund, as the largest and wealthiest group. Ifa new 
Institution is to be established from scratch, then it 
is likely to be very dependent financially on subs- 


` criptions or loan deposits from the capital surplus 


oil-exporting countries. Either way, the final result 
1s likely to be broadly similar. 
In order to be a lender which can provide subs- 
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tantial funds over five years or longer, a TWMF 
would require greater funds than are borrowed at 
present from the IMF. Arthur Lewis stated that 
“to fully ride a Kuznets depression would require 
access to reserves equivalent to 75 percent ofa 
year’s exports. Oil importing country exports in 
1976 amounted to $ 118 billion. If the Third World 
countries kept three months reserves on their own, 
they need stand by facilities of, say, $ 60 billion over 
four years”. (See Third World Quarterly, January 
1979). However, a Fund could certainly be started 
on a much smaller scale than $ 60 billion over four 
years, and a very significant start could be made 
with a fund of $ 5-10 billion. ; 

Total non-oil Third World countries’ uses of IMF 
credit at the end of April 1980 amounted to about 
SDR 8.5 billion ($ 11.0 billion). At the end of 1979, 
the total reserves of non-oil exporting Third World 
countries amounted to SDR. 85 billion ($ 110 bil- 
lion). In addition, oil-exporting Third World 
countries held reserves of SDR 59 billion ($ 76 
billion). Certainly the funds are available for Third 
World countries acting together to pledge a total of 
up to $ 10 billion initially, to be available for mutual 
support in times of crises. 

Such a Fund would probably require quotas and 
lending conditions, but such conditions could be 
made appropriate to the problems of borrower and 
funds could be provided for a longer term than by 
the IMF. Lending conditions would be provided 
by the management of the Fund, but as the board 
and management would come from other Third 
World countries, their conditions may be more 
acceptable politically than if they come from the 
existing, North-based IMF. The TWMEF should 
specialise in longer-term lending, and individual 
countries could resort to it after using up their un- 
conditional IMF credit. (Some Third World coun- 
tries may prefer to leave thé existing IMF, though). 
The TWMEF would also be able to set up special 
funds to deal with special causes of payments defi- 
cits, such as the impact of climate (for example, 
hurricanes), oil price increases, crop failure and 
erop restructuring, or the impact. of protectionism 
in the North. 

A further attractive possibility for the present 
regional groupings, and ultimately for a TWMF, is 
that a part of members’ subscriptions may be made 
in local currencies, and borrowings may conse- 
quently be made in part in currencies of other mem- 
bers. The use of each other’s currencies in this way 
would encourage intra-Third World trade, and pro- 
vide a useful stepping stone towards establishing the 
ultimate convertibility of Third World currencies. 

‘A case can also be argued for a mechanism to 
enable the TWMF to borrow on the international 
money markets so that it can provide not only 
medium term financial assistance to enable member 
countries to ride the trade cycle, but also long-term 
finance to enable borrowers’ debts to be fully rest- 
ructured (See, for example, the proposal for a World 
Development Fund made by the Brandt Commission). 
There is currently no mechanism for this function. 
The long-term finance is likely to come from the 
Eurocurrency market by borrowing medium and 
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-Credit Arrangements among Developing Countries as of 
July 1978 
Official name of entity and 
date of establishment 


Arab Monetary Fund 
(1977) 


Participating countries 


Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Irag, 
Jordan, Kuwati, Lebanon, Libya, 
Mauritania, Morocco, Oman, Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, Sudan, Syrian Arab Re- 
public, Tunisia, United Arab Emi- ~ 
rates and Yemen Arab Republic. 


Andean Reserve Fund Bolivia, Colombia, Equador, Peru 


(1976) and Venezuela. 
ASEAN Swap Arran- Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, 
gement (1977) Singapore and Thailand. 
Central American Mone- Costa Rica, EI Salvador, Guate- 
ast Stabilisation Fund mala, Honduras and Nicaragua. 

) 


Latin American Free 
Trade Association’s 
Financial Assistance 
Agreement (1969) 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia,’ Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 


lending long, or perhaps from OPEC. The TWMF 


would require very sound financial backing and 
gnarantees, probably from OPEC, so that ‘it would 


-have the confidence of international commercial 
` banks, as does the IMF. 


It would present a further 
opportunity for the OPEC to increase its commit- 
ments in the rest of the Third World. 

The alternative to the above scheme would be to 
reform the IMF so that it could provide medium 
and long term finance, in much greater volume than 
at present, and in the spirit of a development finance 
institution. In view of the apparent difficulties of 
achieving these ends within the existing IMF, Third 
World countries might prefer to establish their own 
institution. Such an inclination was underlined’ by 
the Arusha South-North Conference on the inter- 
national monetary system. It called for a re-nego-. 
tiation of the international monetary order and the 
replacement of the IMF by a new world monetary 
body. If the “Arusha initiative’? falls on stony 
ground, Third World countries could work for the 
establishment of a Third World’ Monetary Fund. O 
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National Question in India Today 


BARUN DE 


\ 


T a meeting with State Education Ministers some 

time back, the Prime Minister is reported to 
have called for textbook rewriting to give children 
the right outlook on national integration. 

Nowadays, Indira Gandhi’s party is vocal in 

reiterating policies which hit the news just before or 
during Emergency, some of which had been advo- 
cated by liberal or progressive intelligentsia for ten 
years or more before that. The Congress-I perhaps 
wishes to make the point that, despite its massive 
defeat, particularly in North and East, and also in 
West India in the 1977 elections, nothing has 
changed; and that Janata elements cannot overturn 
those policies or take the Indian Union along the 
path of fully free enterprise and chauvinism. 
* Reiteration of the need to write better standard 
textbooks for use in children’s schools, such as the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training had prepared in the field of history (which 
Janata politicians tried to suppress) may be on par 
with the reiteration of the need to be dynamic in 
reducing family size, also propagated since the 
mid-1960s. Such an equation reduces the children’s 
textbooks question to slogans like the broader ones 
on national integration and Basic Needs. 

Are such issues really nothing more than slogan 
material? 
serious than political gimmickry? The use that 
parties, whether of the centrist or leftist ruling class 
in the Union or in the Communist-dominated States 
today, make of these slogans is certainly much 
weaker than any demonstration on the mass level 
that either children will be given a manageable and 
interesting syllabus of studies, or that -serious and 
principled thinking is afoot to foster emotions of 
solidarity or national integrity among all Indian 
citizens. Yet the gaps need not lead to doubts 
about the validity of the objectives, . whether `text- 
book improvement or the realistic content of Indian 
nationality. It would be worthwhile to consider 
the broader issue alone for the present. It may 
lead to placing the context of the other one in 
perspective. 


II 


` 


the time of the freedom struggle have, sadly, 
decayed. When we think of ourselves as Indians, at 
one with people in Aligarh, or Dibrugarh, or Sri- 
nagar or Bombay, most often this is stoked by our 
youthful learning from the popular culture of the 
days when we felt personally involved in a common 
endeavour to build sovereign and self-reliant nation 
state. 


The author is Director, Centre for Studies in Social 
Sciences, Calcutta. 
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Do they not have a content far more. 


HE forces which created emotional solidarity at’ 


Today many young people take this unity as a 
given fact: one which is occasionally to the detri- 
ment of their personal interests, when competing for 
jobs, scarce resources for local development, or 
linguistic and local cultural self-respect. Two levels 
of social structure appear as given conditions to a 
generation denied the experience of participating in 
building the Indian nation, yet which by the facts 
of history has full civic rights in a federal, multi- 
national state, with all its social, economic and 
political tensions. It is these tensions, and not the 
advantages of living in one of the world’s largest 


` and most stable democracies, which are spotlighted 


in the print media, and in radical intellectual public 
opinion and the show business. 

The dialectical and structural distinction made is 
between “we” and “they”. Only a privileged few 
are “Indians” — with access to Central or inter- 
State mobility — the bulk are Bengalis or Tamils or 
Keralites, Biharis or Assamese and so on, limited 
to regional cultures, and hearing about all-India 
mainly in educational exhortations, whether from 
teachers without inspiration or form politicians 
without marked morals. Growing administrative 
or managerial drift all over the nation; rising infia- 
tion creating massive economic insecurity among 
most classes, except perhaps the high bourgeoisie 
who fit into the all-Indian layer and the rich peasant 
farmers-cum-moneylenders-cum-wholesale dealers, 
whose control over credit and crops gives them 
access to affluence and political weight; and growing 
unemployment, unevenly distributed because of the 
bunching of industrialisation — all these tend of 
diminish the emotional appeal of Indian nationality, 
as distinct from regional affinities. 

In the last decade there has been a marked in- 
crease in possibilities of international job mobility 
in some skilled professions and marginal income 
groups with a modicum of education with either 
no job opportunities, or a very high demand for 
the creative comforts of the West, to Britain, 
Canada, the United States or Australia and also 
to Hongkong and the Gulf states. This gives new 
opportunities for foreign exchange savings on the 
basis of a frugal standard of living, as well as the 
capacity to send back remittances to less well-off re- 
latives at home. The new diaspora bourgeoisie, with 
business outposts in Hongkong and Singapore, in 
West Africa and the Azores Islands in the Atlantic, 
in the UK Midlands, and in the US Mid-west, 
thus has a dialectical relationship with its locally 
related (and increasingly economically insecure) 
middle class or Jabour roots. Both become inter- 
national rather than patriotic in an emotional sense. 
In communities like the East Punjabis based in 
Jullundur and Ludhiana, the Muslims of Rohil- 
khand and Upper Doab centred round Moradabad 
and Aligarh and people of Assam around Gauhati, 
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Jorhat and Dibrugarh, there sometimes grows a 
consequent proneness to local chauvinism, occasio- 
nally aided by massive’ donations from foreign 
welfare organisations whether US, West German, 
Dutch or Saudi with their own ideologies to grind, 
quite often appearing in ultra-Leftist garb. 

Affairs were different in the years of the national 
movement. Two very different tendencies . then 
existed, at varied levels throughout the country. 
In the previous one and a half centuries, India had 
been brought under the political and economic 
imperialism of Great Britain by conquest, force and 
a relatively uniform tendency of alien administra- 
‘tion. Diverse ethnic communities and linguistic 
groups developed traditions of living and working 
for broadly common political and economic in- 
terests. But there was a little social intermingling 
among themselves. ‘Pax Britannica’ was an umbrella 
for uneven development, of both resources and 
culture. . 


The new urban classes, linked to the economic z 


structure of the world market of colonialism, orien- 
ted themselves more to Westernisation, becoming 
alienated from endogenous traditions and customs 
of ethno-linguistic fellows in their rural hinter- 
jand. The latter remained enclaves in a more or 
less unilinear desiccation of old popular culture. 
Economic structure in India was dominated by the 
growth of commercialised agriculture, which served 
the metropolitan demand and markets of British 
industrial transformation. The country was pro- 
gressively de-industrialised and became subject to 
the pushing sale of European technology, with more 
and more lower class peasants becoming low wage 
agricultural labour or migrants to the stunted 
urban industrial slums. 

The indigenous top of this structure was the 
subaltern class of the British imperial government, 
Indian administrators graded into the lower rungs 
of the ICS and even lower than that. Their 
Westernisation was often a caricature, They aspired 
to be leaders of local ‘vernacular’ society and 
fostered both Anglicisation and vernacularism as 
the cultural symbols of modernity and progress. 
Neither feudal in their contact with the public, nor 
capitalist in their attitude to the reproduction of 
money and capital, the all-India subalterns and 
their big, landlord compatriots who were more 
feudal, affected a bureaucratic routinisation which 
was subordinate to Western capitalism in its 
functioning. As a result, they could patronise a 
development of civic concepts, arts, smail-scale 
industry, and semi-plantation agriculture. 

Till the 1960s, these had a certain stability and 
predictability. To point about the upper and 
middle class in India, before the jolts of Partition 
and the spread of rural democracy after 1947, was 
that it worked. But its success was at the -cost of 
jmmiserisation of the countryside and of the urban 
poor. When employment had to be created for 
the latter on a large scale in the mid-twentieth 
century, this was done by locking up large amounts 
of public revenue in investments, which in capita- 
list countries had already been created by repro- 
ductive private capital or charitable trusts. So 
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India has been puffing along behind the West in a 
fruitless race to “‘catch up” on technological pro- 
gress and social affluence. Independent India had 
no heritage of a spirit of initiative. It did not ‘even 
have a responsibly radical democratic intellect, 
tapped from the roots of the. rural communities 
and working class. In Bengal, for instance, the 
latter. were called ‘choto-lok’ by those who gloried 
in their own label of ‘bhadralok’. 

For the last three-quarters of a century before 
1947, there had grown against this consolidation 
of all-India unification under British imperialist 
aegis, an Indian nationalist ideology. It politically 
and socially unified some of the communities and 
classes, otherwise often socially divergent from 
each other. Advanced elements among them started 
to explicate their consciousness that British rule 
was less in all-India interest and more in the in- 
terests of the metropolitan power which had its 
nerve-centre 8000 miles away to the West. A 
common feeling of exclusion, exploitation, and 
sometimes repression, gave nationalism its point of 
focus. Certain positive symbols developed in which 
all who sympathised, in one way or another, with 
elements of the ideology, took a basic denominatory 
pride. Increasingly throughout the first’ half - of 
the 20th century, the Indian National Congress 
represented a broad national platform expressing 
a wide variety of opinions; its four-anna member- 
ship attracted democratic elements, rich or poor. 

Many of the bureaucratic elements shared, in a 
cautious way, the moderate parts of the nationalist 
outlook. One of the first great Bengali national 
songs, invoking the potent symbol of Bharat Mara, 
was written by the first Indian in the IGS, 
Satyendranath Tagore (Rabindranath’s second eldest 
brother) for the Hindu Mela, one of the earliest all- 
India cultural movements among middie class 
youth. Much later, Guru Saday Dutt, also of the 
ICS, wrote in his Woman of India, his wife Saroj 
Nalini’s biography, that her father Brajendranath 
De, a contemporary of S.N. Tagore in the ICS, 


‘had throughout the period of the rise of nationalism 


in the earliest years of the twentieth century encoura- 
ged his daughters to sing nationalist songs. Recur- 
rent themes in such songs were images such as.a 
fertile land, filled with wealth, crops and flowers 
(dhana-dhanye puspe bhara...shakal desher sherd), 
a golden temple with its doors open (fomar duyar 
aji khule geche, shonar mandire), and yet a mother 
who could not be praised in song, because voices 
were throttled by repression (Shashana sangjata 
Kantha janani ami gahite pari na gan). 

When Bengalis sang “‘Banga amar janani amar 
dhartri_ amar, amar desh, kena go ma tor suska 
bayan, kena go ma tor malin desh”, the desh they. 
envisioned, imperceptibly shaded, linguistically as 
well as emotionally from Bengal, into india. Patrio- 
tism — love of one’s own land — became inextri- 
cably mixed with nationalism, in English as well as 
the mother-tongues, propagating the identity of the: 
whole land and its urge for self-determination. 

Such images and many others wove themselves in- 
to the minds of most Indians. They were best 
expressed in popular poetry and songs of bards like 


Dwijendralal Roy, -Mukunda Das, Subramania 
Bharati, Vallathol and many others who ‘wrote, or 
otherwise passed on their message ina variety of 
languages and dialects, often orally. So ‘the 
national ideology camé to be mixed up witha 
variety of emotions, which together constituted an 


© all-India ideology. 


When the freedom struggle took the character 
after 1930 of a mass movement, with revolutionary 
terrorist and Gandhian wings, led in the main. by 
the Congress Party, emotions regarding locality and 
region began tc be transformed by the broader 
ideas. The message-bearers were men and women 
of the stature of Mahatma Gandhi, ' Bhagat Singh, 
Sarojini Naidu, Subhas Chandra Bose, Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
Jawaharlal Nehru: people who inherited the tradi- 
tions of Dadabhai Naoroji,- Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Lala- Lajpat Rai and 
Chittaranjan Das. The span of names chosen is 
conscious. Radical historians nowadays distinguish 
between progressives and reactionaries within these 
people themselves. The popular consciousness of 
the period hardly made such a distinction: it was 
inculcated after the 1940s by the rise of a leftist 
intelligentsia. AI] these people and many others be- 
came household names in. many villages. At the 
Community and district level, they replaced the old: 
veneration felt by the forefathers of 1930s genera- 
tion for the : grandmotherly image of Malka Vic- 
toria. Anti-colonialist feelings, yernacular linguistic 
bonds reaching back to classical imagery, and the 
all-India appeal of nationalist martyrs and heroes as 
well as an elemental love for one’s region of birth: 
and ethnicity, were mixed in the cement binding the 
nationalist integration of Indian consciousness. 

When Independence and national integration of 
the princely states came, the bureaucratic levels shed 
their veneer of anglicised identity and remained 
in positions of social leadership emulating British 
practices. If Indian state power had clearly 
gone for massive democratisation and decentralisa- 
tion of power at the village and ward levels and for 
a programme of political education of the masses in 
the path of radical democracy, if not of socialism, 
then the bureaucratic classes would almost certainly 
have been submerged in the groundswell of enthu- 
siasm; which might then have led the new nation to 
new tracks of socialism. But even before 1947 (in 
fact since the provisions of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 brought popular ministries to 
power over large parts of India), the Congress. 
party had, in gearing itself to form parallel govern- 
ments within the British Provinces, began to change 
itself into an oligarchical political- ‘machine’. This 
sloughed off from itself representatives of those 
segmented Muslim communities who were not fully 
integrated with the Hindu majority of the Congress, 
Communists in a popular front phase and members 
of the All-India Kisan Sabha. Finally the machine 
came to represent a narrow alliance of the bourgeo- 
isie with lower feudal elements, such as rich peas- 
ants in the countryside. 

.The consequent Muslim backlash after the mas- 
sive Muslim League defeats and its enclaved vic- 
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tories in demogrphically Muslim provinces of British 
India led to the disastrous Pakistan Resolution of 
1940. It also led to the communalist Second World 
War policies of the British Government, which fol- 
‘lowed on to its partition of India. The Congress 
leadership of the time should never be forgiven for 
accepting Partition when the groundswell of opinion 
— in the view of the military Viceroy, Lord Wavell 
—. Was against it and could have been democrati- 
cally . mobilised. But India in 1947 was not capable 
of a revolution. After 1947, the Congress followed 
up by an accession of strength from recently feudal 
elements, turned national after the integration of 
the Indian native states, and then by repression of 
the Communist Party of India. While the latter had 
decisive alternative programmes for the Indian 
people, beyond the poiicies of insurrection and street 
disturbance. including tram-burning the bour- 
geois-rich peasant alliance consolidated its machine 
power in the different new States. 

Through the -1950s, all over our land Muslim 
Indians seemed relegated to informally second class 
citizenship, a symbol of which was picked up by the 
Pakistanis of the time, who used to propagate that 
according to our consitution itself, our country has 
two names, one with an anglicised connotation, 
“India”, the other with a Hindu mythological 
origin, ““Bharat’’. In the late 1950s, progressive and 
fully ‘nationalist Muslim Indians, one.or two of 
them still the finest intellectuals in: this land, used 
to say regretfully to me during our days at Oxford 
that UP and Bihar populism made Muslim school 
children read textbooks which emphasised the 
Bhagavad Gita but not the Holy Quran — possibly 
on the ground that the latter was not necessary for 
Hindus — and. in lessons of sentence-making 
emphasised Hindu symbols of authority in the teach- 
ing of family behaviour to the exclusion of all- 
others. Those were the days of the spread of a 
heavily Sanskritised Hindi in public discourse to the - 
exclusion of the equally, and perhaps more, rich 
Hindustani and Urdu. All this'led to the Muslim 
poor ‘withdrawing from progress in secular educa- 
tion, and consequently access to job opportunities, 
backwardness in the race for which had been one of 
their principal weaknesses and grievances in the pre- 
Independence era. A trail of alienation was left 
among Indian citizens, an unspoken but festering 
cleavage in which all songs had begun to recede. 

Nationalist enthusiasm now began to peter out as’ 
a potent ideology in India and became more of an 
accepted fact. One symptom was the slow diminua- 
tion of prabhat pheries, the still disciplined. but 
spontaneous groups of young people and small 
children who used to go round their localities on 
Independence Day and Republic Day, singing 
national songs, till the 1950s. In West Bengal those 
songs were replaced, and so for that matter were the 
popular Left-wing songs of the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association, formed in the 1940s by the 
much later final prostitution of “J ug Jug Jiyo’’; but 
in other States; what has replaced the songs of 
yesteryear? ; 

In the early 1950s, I remember regularly attend- 
ing the Presidency College flag-hoisting ceremony 
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every August 15, largely because the then Principal, 
Dr J.C. Sengupta, was able to give me as one indi- 
vidual student among the few who came, the feeling 
that I was participating in the reaffirmation of a 
pledge of struggle for growing up into decent citizen- 
ship. This was an individual relationship between 
a great Principal and an ordinary student, nothing 
more. No great urge to celebrate August 15 remain- 
ed after I left college, although I would still like my 
children to do so; and I do not think my personal 
feelings of patriotism or all-India consciousness 
have diminished. In general, there has been over 
the last thirty years, a privatisation of the feeling of 
sharing Indian nationality. It stays alive only in 
small groups, such as schools or colleges or perhaps 
clubs with some inspiration left, where face-to-face 
relationships are nurtured. Even so, it has become 
almost a cult with sacred icon-like busts of Netaji 
in uniform, not the Subhas Bose who fired the im- 
agination of Bengalis in the 1920s and early 1930s, 
almost worshipped at street corners with very 
little more reverence than is accorded to the God- 
dess Saraswati on the proto-deity Viswakarma. 


III 


NDEPENDENCE, in fact, led to the growth of some 

regional identities. Several factors contributed. 
The movements for the first linguistic States: and 
then after 1956 for small States in North-East India; 
and after 1977 for placing State interests above the 
Union, for regional, class or “sons-of-the-soil”’ 
interests, are one part. West Bengal is perhaps one 
_ of the last States in India where neither strong 
sons of the soil’? movements nor virulent commu- 
nalism have thrived — though not for lack of trying 
by Amra Bengali or Ananda Margi chauvinists. At 
a certain level of analysis, this may be cold comfort. 
The vanguard role of the Bengal intelligentsia, once 
much vaunted in progressive all-India opinion, was 
partly created by a long heritage of urbanised edu- 
cation, alienated from the rural poor or industrial 
proletariat and also to some extent, a reaction to 
failure to rise to the ranks of big bourgeoisie, for a 
variety of historica] reasons which are intertwined 
with the depressors of colonial impact. Lower 
middle classes and also the middle peasantry lost 
shares of land distribution, only to enter the tertiary 
sector, rather than become involved in directly pro- 
ductive processes. Long years of cheap availability 
of non-Bengali proletariat in traditional industries, 
such as jute and tea, and the stunted development 
of light machinery industries in this State have 
meant that when Bengalis began in the last twenty 
years, no doubt in a limited degree, to take to 
skilled occupations, they did not face much compe- 
tition from new investment or new industrial migra- 
tion, since the industrial climate had become much 
more favourable elsewhere in India. 

If it is clear from the trend of recent elections in 
West Bengal that one of its good features is that the 
Indian bourgeoisie can no longer control it, it is 
also clear that this may not be considered too much 
of a loss to the all-India bourgeoisie, whose invest- 
ment prospects are now better in other States, such 
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as Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Andhra and 
Tamil Nadu. It is as possibleas any other course 
of development, that whatever safeguards for rural 
democratisation and diffusion of power are practised 
by the Communist Parties, our State may in the 
long run be left as an enclave for radicalism even in 
as moribund an industry as tea in Darjeeling by an 
authoritarian government representing the Indian 
bourgeoisie and its allies — unless the Communist 
programmes are more meaningfully taken to the 
people of India outside West Bengal and Kerala 


and begin io represent something more than less 


work and more extra-wage pay for the tertiary 
sector in stagnating urban or plantation environ- 
ments. 

Where the bourgeoisie in interested and strong, 
there it takes recourse to all possible expedients for 
its maintenance. A Third World type of bourgeoisie 
which can draw sustenance form a nationalist heri- 
tage, not necessarily purely of its own making, such 
as that in India, can hardly, in the present world 
circumstances of international and national capita- 
lism (bearing in mind the division of the world 
between -affluent nations and between the capitalist 
and Communist super-powers on the one hand, and 
the consequent subordination of much of Third 
World industry and agriculture in varying degrees 
to multinationals and friendship alliances on the 
other) be analysed in terms of old models, like the 
once-popular Marxist abstraction of two absolute 
alternatives, either the British way or the second 
(Prussian or Japanese ways). The Indian bourgeoisie 
has its ways of maintenance in which nationalism 
or, national integration does necessarily play a 
primary role, as the democratic freedom struggle 
against colonialism had done in the years immediate- 
ly preceding Independence. These ways consist of 
extracting advantages wherever possible on the basis 
of ‘non-alignment’ with only one super-power, pro- 
viding the working poor with a minimum of ameni- 
ties in the shape of ‘Basic Needs’, ‘Garibi Hatao’, 
etc., and repressing militant trade union or peasant 
movements, whenever and wherever specifically 
regionally and strategically necessary. 

A regional bourgeoisie such as that of Assam can 
quite possibly be at variance with all-India bour- 
geois integrity. In such a case — and this happened 
sixteen years ago in the days of the DMK agitation 
for retention of English as a Union language — the 
all-India power of the bourgeoisie will be used to 
repress regional chauvinism, while often appropriat- 
ing its demands. The sum of state power in India 
today is that its integrity depends on the degree of 
control which the bourgeoisie wishes to exercise 
over its home market and on the character of the 
alliances which it is prepared to make at varying 
times with its obvious partners, in local and inter-. 
national markets and the rich peasantry. These 
alliances, in their turn, depend on the.degree of 
threat the bourgoisie feels from democratic and 
Left alternatives, as postulated by militant Com- 
munist Parties. 

In this situation, the emotional appeal of the 
nation personified, as it was visualised in the anti- 
colonial movements, naturally becomes subordinated 


to realities ot State power. National integration is 
not ;at stake among the two blocks which rule the 
Indian state system, and contest for shares in the 
ruling class, that is, the Congress-I and its allies, 
the AIADMK, the AICP, APHLC, the Kerala 
Muslim League, etc, at the Centre and in States: 
(except Kerala end West Bengal) and the Left 
Fronts and their ally, the CPI in Kerala and West 
Bengal. The national demand by the CPI-M for 
devolution of a greater extent of financial and other 
powers to the State Governments, which accepts 
the integrity of our sovereignty but calls for greater 


rationality in the pattern of decentralised economic: 


growth, was mooted even before its incorporation 
in the Party programme, by the present Finance 
Minister of Bengel, Dr Ashok Mitra, in his Kale 
Lectures at the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics entitled Growth and Diseconomies. He 
put the matter in early 1975. in a framework of 
Constitutional debate. If the Congress-I was-to 
take a’ less factional or authoritarian stand, which, 
of course, hardly appears possible, it could hardly 
deny the political economy logic of such adjustment, 
provided the States which are in the vanguard of 
the movement for such powers, continued to prove 
their expenditure capacity over a period of time. 
As it is, the CPI-M and CPI are both committed ‘to 
Opposition to elements which foster tension among 
different communities, religions and ethno-linguistic 
groups. PERSE 
But on the other hand, there has emerged since 
the shaking up of the Indian political system after 
the reduction of the Congress vote in 1967, the need 
to control at both the Parliamentary and the State 
Assemblies’ level, a demographically very unwieldy 
system for political representation. ‘This has led to 
' the growth of large voting blocks, manipulated by 
politicians at the State level, known as the ‘Harijan 
vote’, or in Bihar ‘Backward Class vote’, or ‘Muslim 
vote’. Ata recent meeting in Calcutta reported in 
the press, Prof. Irfan Habib, one of Asia’s most 
eminent historians now being attacked as much for 
his attempt to enforce academic discipline as for his 
secular and Marxist opinions by communal Muslim 
elements at Aligarh Muslim University, described 
how there has been an unfortunate tendency for 


political parties to equate Muslims with Harijans - 


as voting blocks, and to grant them even communal 
concessions, only if they gave allegiance to one 
charismatic leader or another. It is to the credit of 
-the Left Front that it endeavours to bring these 
blocks into much broader class terms and to place 
in the forefront the central issue of the class strug- 
gle and the need to improve the lot of the working 
poor and eradicate their exploitation. But the 
realities of participating in parliamentary politics in 
such an unwieldy electoral system must lead to 
compromises with “minority communities’ whether 
organised by Akali Sikhs, or in the Muslim settle- 
ment of Western UP where the Rohilla-Pathan. 


tradition is imperfectly integrated with its surround- 


ing communities, or the Muslim peasantry in Malda 
and West Dinajpur where the: Congress-I has a 
certain base, admittedly eroded in the recent 
Assembly elections, or in the tea garden labour of 
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Darjeeling previously controlled in part by the 
Gorkha League, or among rural labour and poor 
Muslims and Bengalis in lower Assam, as well as by 
the Muslim League in Kerala. 

But when allis said and done, the ruling class 
and its alternatives at the State level do endeavour 
to keep national integrity in the forefront. If that 
is so, the real danger lies in the increase of regiona- 
list chauvinism, or what may more simply be called 
regionalism on behalf of specific types of ethno- 
linguistic identity. The arrogation by some inhabi- 
tants of Punjab, no doubt trained by frequent 
journeys to and from Palam airport tò Heathrow 
in the UK or even farther west to Canada with its 
lessons of separatism among the Parti Quebecois, 
of the right to print “Khalistan” passports; or the 
connections with Saudi Arabian neo-Pan Islam, 
stoked by petro-dollars and a Sunni brand of funda- 
mentalism with those impoverished or indigent Mus- 
lims of UP, and also elsewhere in North and East 
India, who find jobs in the Gulf States a useful 
addition to resources for large families; or the fairly 
widespread movement for Assamese cultural iden- 
tity and ‘sons of the soil’ protectionism, represent 
flash-points of danger. This is because they repre- 
sent an attempt to subordinate Indian nationality, 
normally at least taken for granted, to narrow and 
micro-cellular types of “nationality” which really 
stand for ethno-linguistic plus local cultural tradi- 
tions in periods of economic insecurity and also the 
desire among the people of this group to build 
autonomous contacts with foreign labour and com- 
modity markets. While such pseudo-nationalities 
do not represent secessionist movements in all 
cases, they do lead to a challenge to the super- 
ordinate sovereign nationality, and thus represent 
a threat to national integrity. f 

While we have discerned an inter-State arc in 
which the bourgeoisie is strong and dynamic, from 
Gujarat to Tamil Nadu, it is plausible to discern 
the lineaments of a scatter-pattern arc from the 
eastern part of Punjab through the small towns of 
UP and Gangetic Bihar (that is, the old Muslim 
saintly centre of Biharsharif)' with an outlier in 
Jamshedpur, the narrow segment of West Bengal, 
west of Bangladesh, and lower Assam, as well as 
Mizoram, Manipur and Nagaland where the Indian 
bourgeoisie have not yet established full hegemony 
over production or society. Petty commodity and 
simple reproductory or mercantile petty-bourgeois 
modes of production prevail here, mixed up with 
the > increase of the capitalism of distributory rather 
than expanded reproductory processes of large-scale 
industrialisation. The latter is therefore an arch of 
tension. It is perhaps far-fetched to relate this 
with a theory of “the arc of crisis’ which ex- 
President Carter’s Democrat Secretary of State 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, as International Relations 
Professor at Columbia University, is Teported to 
have ‘postulated, relating to political tensions and 
destabilisation from Turkey through Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and on to Bangladesh. Thai- 
land and Kampuchea, as the theatre of concern of 
the USA and its clients after its disastrous Vietnam 
adventure. But though the Soviets have counter- 
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manded part of this by their armed entry into 
Afghanistan, the arming of Pakistan and the use of 
Saudi clients to finance Islamic fundamentalism in 
Bangladesh and India, as well’ as the diverse local 
instability that plagues mainly the orthodox Islamic 
social forces in that “arc of crisis? make one hope 
that scattered tensions in North and East India can 
be resolved in the interests of national sovereignty. 

But by the logic sketched above, this will not happen 
unless the lumpiness of the mode of production, 
that is, of the predominant character of economic 
activity. in towns and villages, outside Delhi or 
Allahabad and Kanpur, is smoothened. How can 
this be done? This is where the bourgeoisie and the 
Left forces have different solutions. The question is 
whether either have any programmatic content or 
long-range feasibility. If neither have, ‘pseudo- 
nationality’ instability will continue, only to ‘be 
damped down by repression or. co-optation of their 
leadership into coalition Ministries or bureaucracy, 
but sparking off here and there in bush-fire riots 
and civil disturbances. Whether either have, is a 
question with further ramifications in the domain of 
political economy; but it merits more serious and 
sustained analysis. 

This brings us back to textbooks. Without the 
face-to-face relationships established by teachers with 
each of their small students in the schools of the 
land, like Patha Bhavan, textbooks however impreg- 
nated with a progressive national message and 
sound scientific principles of organising data as well 
free of communal biases, can hardly make sense. 


Good textbooks alone are not enough for children 
unless their social and moral values are formed in a 
healthy way with adequate provision of playing 
fields; opportunities to learn about other com- 
munities or peoples and their richness of culture; or 
in the absence of such opportunities, of holiday 
camps for instance, at least the provision of interest- 
ing audio-visual aids in a significant mass in most 
primary schools; and above all freedom from the 
crippling burden of data memorisation that the 
current syllabi seem to entail (data that my gener- 
ation normally learnt in our first college year). The 
political will or investment necessary for large-scale 
diffusion of these facilities seems to be lacking in 
the Union and State Education Budgets. 

Textbooks alone cannot revive either a desiccated 
sense of nationalism, or help to smoothen our uneven 
development in the mode of production. At best, they 
can accompany as propagatory and ideological, 
almost socially moral aids for a large-scale investment 
plan for rural uplift and public sector industrialis- 
ation. But the linkage of the two in a one-to-one 
relationship is illicit and'like scooping out a flowing 
river with pails. This of course does.not mean that 
Government-sponsored endeavour to improve text- 
books is intrinsically not worthwhile. That is what 
the leading English-language daily of Calcutta has 
said in a set of editorials on the Prime Minister’s 
speech on the theme with which we started. But the 
intrinsic value and content of school textbooks is a 
specialised matter; and a subject for more detailed 
enquiry in itself. : 





Rural Indebtedness: A Case Study 


` ABHIJIT SANKAR DASGUPTA 


K AMARPUR in Jalpaiguri district in West Bengal 
is an example of how poor peasants are tied 
down in perpetual indebtedness. A scrutiny of the 
credit contracts that are prevalent here reveal 
how these contracts influence different agrarian 
strata which all ultimately lead to this indebted- 
ness. It is evident from the District Gazetteers (for 
example, Grunning, 1911) and Land Survey Reports 
(for example, Milligan, 191%; Sunder, 1895) that 
during the early part of this century Jalpaiguri had 
two main agrarian classes, the jotedars (proprietors) 
and the adhihars (tenants). The jotedars held land 
directly. under the Government and enjoyed herit- 
able and transferable rights, they also had the 
power to transmit land to those to whom they sub- 
jet. In many parts of North Bengal the jotedars 
carried out cultivation with the help of intermedi- 
aries who were locally known as chukanidars, dar- 
chukanidars and dar-dar-chukanidars. The intermedi- 
aries also enjoyed permanent and heritable rights 
in land but did not have the power to transfer land 
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without the consent of the jotedars. Actual cultiva- 
tion was carried out by the adhihars. During the 
time of Permanent Settlement (1793-1950) the 
adhihars had no legal tenurial rights in land; they 
paid 50 per cent of the produce as rent to the jote- . 


` dars and cultivated land year after year. 


It is clear from the village land records and other 
documentary evidence that a close socio-economic 
tie was maintained between the jotedars and adhi- 
hars, similar to the ‘patron-client’ ties. (See J. 
Breman, Patronage and Exploitation: Changing 
Agrarian Relations in South Gujarat, India, 1974.) 
Some of the factors which helped to maintain this 
kind of tie may be mentioned here. Firstly, dur- 
ing the early part of the settlement period necessary 
agricultural implements like seeds, plough, a pair of 
bullocks, etc, were supplied by the jotedars, and this 
helped them to enjoy a certain patronage position 
over the adhihars. Secondly, it was evident that a 
greater part of agricultural loan supplied by the 
jotedars, was taken by the adhihars for household 
consumption needs. This kind of dependency on 
loan for consumption had continued for a consider- 
able period. Thirdly, besides agricultural outputs 


TABLE I 


Households and Population of Castes and Non-caste 
categories of Kamarpur ; 
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Castes Households __. Population 
í No. % o. % 
Namasudra 213 46 1213 45 
Rajbangshi 105 22 594 23 
Kayastha 52 11 308 12 
Brahmin 18 3 82 3 
Rajbangshi (non-Scheduled 6 1 42 2 
Caste) 
Jele 6 1 20 =- 1 
Goala 1 — 19 1 
Malakar 2 1 13 — 
Methor 2 1 12 = 
Subarnabanik 1> — 10 — 
Tanti 2 1 7 — 
Dhopa 1 — 6 — 
Napit 1 — 4 — 
Kshatriya .- 1 — 3 — 
Immigrant Biharis 3 1 6 — 
Muslim 52 11 319 12 
Oraon 4 1 17 a 
Total 480 100 ©2676 100 
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and loans, the jotedars also made a few other con- 
cessions to their tenants, like providing a small plot 
of homestead lané, offering offspring of cows and 
goats to the adhihars on a sharing basis, etc. These 
are some of the factors that helped in maintaining a 
close relationship between the jotedars and adhihars 
of Kamarpur till the beginning of 1950s. 
` The patron-client tie began to change from the 
early 1950s, after the enactment of a number of 
laws by the West Bengal Government. Some legis- 
lative steps were undertaken to abolish zamindari 
and intermediary interests in land. Attempts were 
made to protect the tenurial rights of the share- 
` croppers, to register their names in the land record 
books, and to ensure them two-thirds share of the 
produce in cases where the share-croppers meet the 
essential costs of production. Ceiling was imposed 
on holdings to reduce the size of large estates and 
to distribute confiscated land among poor peasants. 
These legislative measures have brought about a 
number of changes in the land tenure system of 
West Bengal. First of all, Jjotedars decided to sell 
some of their lands to escape confiscation. Some 
were successful in holding lands illegally by trans- 
ferring them to fictitious persons. Land was also 
sold in the market as a result of which a group of 
new landowners emerged in the village. Then, a 
large number of share-croppers were evicted in the 
early 1950s because of the legislative measures 
which sought to give legal protection to tenants. The 
jotedars realised that the conferment of legal pro- 
tection would give permanent rights to the adhihars. 
These changes in the land tenure system led to a 
more impersonal and depatronised system of land- 
owner-labourer relations in the village. . 

Let us now see the nature of lending contracts 
between the jotedars and adhihars. The jotedars 
of the village offer 50 per cent seeds for paddy and 
jute cultivation, all other production expenses are 
borne by the adhihars. For the cultivation of paddy 
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an adhihar will have to spend money for essential 
agricultural implements, — a pair of bullocks, 
plough, harrow, and the like. In the case of jute, 
production expenses for weeding, harvesting, clean- 
ing, etc., are met by the adhihars. Thus both for 
paddy and jute the landowners bear no other 
expenses ‘except 50 per cent seeds for cultivation. 

The jotedars offer loans mainly in kind and 
payment is made in kind only. In spite of changes 
in the land tenure arrangements, kind-for-kind 
lending contracts are still popular among the 
jotedars. Two common kind-for-kind contracts are 
known as karja and bichan. The former is a crop 
loan taken by the adhihars during the lean period 
for household consumption, and the latter represents 
an investment loan taken in the form of seeds. The 
method of extraction of interest on these loans is 
complicated. In the case of bichan interest is taken 
in the following way: after the harvest paddy is 
threshed in the jotedar’s courtyard and the crop is 
divided there: The adhihars pay 50 per cent bichan 
seeds to the jotedar. This is done before the division 
of the crop. In this way a certain amount of in- 
terest is extracted. The jotedars make a verbal 
agreement before offering karja loans, in most cases 
they take 5 kg of paddy as interest for lending one ` 
maund. The rate of interest would be between 10 
and 15 maunds in cases where a jotedar offers a pair 
of bullocks for cultivation work. Both bichan and 
karja loans are popular among the jofedars for 
various reasons. First the jotedars prefer to store a 
certain quantity of produce to invest in the credit 
market, and thus they avoid the risk of taking their 
produce to the market for sale. Moreover, stored 
grain offered as loan during lean, periods brings 
greater profit than from sales in the market. 
immediately after harvest. Second, it is common 
to find that the jotedars store poor quality paddy to 
offer to the loans ard take better quality seeds after 
the harvest. Last, the jotedars also gain by 
manupulating accounts. Besides these, tne jotedars 
occasionally receive non-economic services from the 
adhihars for advancing loans. These non-economic 
services include looking after livestock, fetching 
water, taking children to school, and the like. 

Besides kind-for-kind transactions, ‘jotedars of the 
village were found offering loans in kind and receiv- . 
ing cash. According to this contract, when a jote- 
dar offers 10 kg of paddy at pre-harvest ‘price, at 
Rs 2 a kg then the adhihar will have to return Rs 20 
after the harvest though the price of one kg of 
paddy comes down to one rupee. The jotedars also 
give loans in‘cash and receive payments in kind. 
They offer cash during the lean period and accept 
a quantity of paddy after harvest. For example, if a 
Jjotedar offers Rs 30 during the lean period, he will 
accept 30 kg of paddy after the harvest. I would like 
to emphasise that among the jotedars of Kamarpur 
kKind-for-kind lending contracts are more popular 
than cash-to-kind or kind-to-cash. 

In contrast to the jotedars, the new landowners 
engage largely in cash-for-cash' contracts and usu- 
fructuary mortgage. Both cash loans and usufruc- 
tuary mortgage bring them a high rate of interest, 
between 120 and 200 per cent per annum. The reci- 
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pients of these loans are generally middle peasants, 
white collar workers and agricultural labourers. 

Two types of labourers were found indebted to 
the new landowners, those who make contractual 
agreement to work for a year or so (locally known 
as kamla) and those who depend on daily wage- 
labour. It has been found in Kamarpur that the 
prosperous new landowners prefer to have more 
attached labourers because this labour force can be 

“used at a cheaper price throughout the year. An at- 
tached labourer gets Rs 300 per annum in addition 
to two meals a day, and his job includes ploughing 
and cleaning the lands, feeding cows and other live- 
stock, and varying kinds of domestic work (clearing 
rooms, utensils, washing, etc). These labourers bor- 
row to meet their household consumption needs 
and different types of contingent expenses (marri- 
age, medical expenses). The daily wage labourers 
who are generally employed during the peak season 
(at the time of transplantation, harvesting) get their 
wage in cash and kind; Rs 3, one kilogram of rice 
anda mid-day meal during the. busy season; and 
Re 1, one kilogram of rice during the lean period. 
These labourers can borrow small amounts (not 
more than Rs 25), on condition that they work in 
the field during the peak time. This kind of borrow- 
ing is known as haulat. For example, if a wage- 
labourer borrows Rs [5 from a landowner, he will 
have to work 15 days consecutively on the money- 
lender’s land. He will be given a mid-day meal and 
only Re 1 (approximately 50 per cent of the going 
rate) during this period. ; 

For new landowners the most renumerative lend- 
ing arrangement is usufructuary mortgage. To get 
loans, the residents were found to pawn land docu- 
ments, bicycles, ornaments, utensils, etc. When a 
loan is offered against security of land, the ownership 
right is transferred from the debtor to the creditor 
by legal registration, the cost of which is borne by 
the loanee. A borrower may get Rs 900 by mort- 
gaging one bigha of land for a period of two years. 
During the mortgage period land is cultivated by 
the moneylender and produce from the land is 
taken as interest. ,In the case of the professional 
money-lenders who reside outside the village, the 
borrowers cultivate land during the mortgage period 
and offer 50 per cent crop to the moneylender after 
harvest. Whenever a moneylender is dissatisfied 
with the borrower, he gives cultivating rights to 
others, but this happens rarely. 

Commenting on the role of credit in the agrarian 
sector of West Bengal, A. Rudra remarked. “In 
the course of our investigations in the different dis- 
tricts of West Bengal we have failed to encounter 
the landowning class that finds it more in its econo- 
mic and social power interest to resort to usury 
rather than to capital investment. In many parts 
of West Bengal we have encountered landowners 
who are very much engaged in capital investment in 
the form of irrigation, fertilisers and high-yielding 
variety seeds, and where this tendency is present, it 
is found to be equally shared by the landowners 
who give their land in lease to share-croppers and 
those who cultivate it themselves with the help of 
hired labour” 1974. (See A. Rudra, Loans as a 
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Part of Agrarian Relations, EPW, Special Number, 
July 12, 1975). Credit transactions in. this village 
on the, contrary show that the landowners-cum- 
moneylenders find it more lucrative to invest their 
capital in the credit market rather than in modern 
agricultural implements. Lack of access to. institu- 
tional credit compels the poor peasants to depend 
on the village moneylenders to meet contingent 
expenses. And the village moneylenders exert con- 
siderable economic and political influence because 
the major part: of agricultural loan is still supplied 
by them. 

Let me now’ cite some of the factors which made 
usurous dependency indispensable as far as the poor 
peasants are concerned. Firstly, institutional agen- 
cies — banks, cooperatives, Block Development 
Office, etc.—have failed to provide loans to the vil- 
lagers at a lower rate of interest. Secondly, various 
kinds of contingent and conspicuous expenditure . 
make the poor peasants dependent on the village 
moneylenders. Thirdly, borrowing for household 
consumption becomes unavoidable during the lean 
period, the usurers offer inferior quality — paddy 
at a higher rate of interest during the lean seasons. 
Fourthly, the market system for the village goods, 
especially jute and paddy, has not developed satis- 
factorily. A number of outside agents control jute 
and paddy markets, working as Connecting links 
between the traders of the town and the actual 
producers in the village. They earna sizeable pro- 
fit by purchasing goods at a lower price from the 
producers and selling them at a higher competitive 
price to the city traders. 

Lastly, the organisational failure of the political 
parties to mobilise the poor peasants under a 
common programme has made the situation more 
precarious for the helpless peasants. This gives an 
opportunity to the landowners to follow traditional 
modes of exploitation through usurious money- 
lending. i i 
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a 
Super-Powers and Africa's Development 


VIJAY GUFTA 


T™ United States’ policy programme in South 
Africa is creating a dangerous situation. The 
USA has declared its open support to South Africa. 
It has declared ics aid to the anti-Angolan elements 
trying to topple the MPLA government. It has 
militant nationalists — for’ example, in the ANC, 
South Africa, and in SWAPO, Namibia — terrorists 
who should be condemned internationally. The 
USA has denounced aid to liberation movements. 
It has increased its military presence in Africa 
(Kenya, Somalia, South Africa, Sudan and Zaire} 
and in the Indian Ocean. American ` multinationals 
are expanding their mineral extraction activities in 
Namibia and Zaire. The MNCs have also been 
threatening to denude ocean beds of manganese 
nodules. Because of the above reasons, for the 
first time the entire OAU condemned US policy in 
South Africa. Cn the other hand, all attempts to 
malign the USSK and damage its image as friend 
of the liberation movements and developing 
countries have failed. 

Why is the USA following this anti-African people 
policy? What are its interests and what attempts 
are the African countries making to gain real 
independence? 

The main issues in Africa are linked with delinking 
the economy from the former colonial countries, 
from the hold of multinational or transnational 
organisations and building a self-reliant, industrially 
and technologically modern economy. Now, in 
order to understand the role of major powers in 
relation to African development, we have to know 
the main contradictions between Africa-West 
(capitalist) and Africa and East (Socilalist bloc). 
The principal contradiction is that the development 
of capitalist countries demands continued exploita- 
tion of the poor Third World, including the African 
countries. The capitalist countries would like to 
aid African natiors only to the extent required in 
those fields where they. maximise their benefits. If 
this helps the Africans in achieving economic 
advancement and technological development, that 
is a by-product and not the main objective. In 
order to develop, the Africans have ‘to minimise 
their dependence on the capitalist countries and 
move towards a new international economic order 
(NIEO). This necessitates African countries taking 
an anti-capitalist bloc position — including raising 
the prices of primary goods, curtailing the activities 
of the MNCs, abolishing the colonial nature of the 
economy (pliral economy), promoting self-reliance, 
etc. 

Contradictions with the Socialist countries is non- 
antagonistic since development in the latter does not 
depend on under-dzvelopment of Africa; in this case 
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‘delinking’ is noz required, and it often becomes 
imperative for these countries to establish new links 
with the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Socialists do 
not have MNCs, their economic system is not 
oriented to private enterprise and profit-making. It 
has a different relationship with Africa, with greater 
emphasis on ideology, politics, and peace and war. 
This relationship is non-exploitative and therefore 
non-conflicting. The Socialists neither oppose price 
rise in respect of primary .goods, nor self-reliance 
efforts. With most African countries they hardly 
have economic relations, with some they have 
recently entered into trade and cultural agreements. 
They have no investments in Africa and so do not 
engage in promoting under-development. 

Therefore, the major antagonistic contradiction 
is between African countries and capitalist countries 
having interests and investments. Greater realisa- 
tion of this objective reality — the contradictions 
between them and capitalist-system countries and 
inevitability of struggle against capitalist hold over 
their economy — forces more and more African 
states to adopt various methods to free themselves. 
The methods of struggle include unity among 
primary-goods procedures, self-reliance, check on 
MNCs’ operations and economic relations with 
Socialist countries and adoption of socialist orienta- 
tion of economy. : f 

The method and form of struggle is linked to the 
objective conditions within a particular African 
country, that is, the character of the ruling class and 
the stage of economic development. There are 
minor contradictions within each country where the 
interests of the ruling class clash with the interests 
of large masses. The ruling circles in a number of 
countries align themselves with the capitalist 
imperialist system and suppress any opposition. 
Contradictions within an African country freed from 
the colonial yoke are multi-faceted. The colonisers 
left behind a ‘plural economy’ with contradictory 
vested interests. Wherever the struggle was not 
protracted and violent they handed over power to 
compradore elements in the petty bourgeoisie. In 
others — for example Kenya — they created an 
African petty-bourgeoisie with laaded interests, with 
high-paid jobs in administration and business. 

Africanisation and even nationalisation was car- 
ried out by the new rulers to exploit the large masses 
and attain for their kith and kin a privileged 
position. Exploitation of the poor continued, with 
the gap between rich and poor increasing. The 
rulers of countries where the gap is larger are on 
excellent terms with the capitalist countries. Thus 
the struggle in those countries is between the masses 
and the imperialist interests, against local petty 
bourgeois compradore elements and international 
imperialist forces. Through coups, economic strangu- 
lation and political instability, and control over ` 
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mass media, the capitalist countries retain control 
over small, one crop or one mineral oriented African 
countries. Any step to move away from capitalist 
system and towards socialist-system countries is 
bitterly opposed. The growing economic inequality 
and suppression of political freedom is giving birth 
to Leftist elements, who take up the cause of the 
suffering masses. 

Another area of contradiction is racist-ruled 
South African Republic and Namibia where the 
people’ are in perpetual struggle against the rulers 
and in this they are being opposed by the USA and 
other. major Western powers, who exploit their 
minera] resources, potential markets and strategic 
positions. The African masses’ cause is supported 
by the Socialist camp. 

We have to understand the mechanics of capita- 
list exploitation and evolve methods for ending it. 
Capitalist control over Africa is through control of 
the economy integrating it in a dependent status 
with the world capitalist system; through economic 
levers they control political institutions. 

Today the majority of Africans engaged in the 
agricultural sector aré using outdated technology. 
Mineral extraction and cash crop economy is in the 
hands of a few and is linked with international 
capitalist markets. Most of the surplus of the mone- 
tised sector is appropriated by transnational cor- 
porations or foreign agencies. Very little is left for 
financing the national economy and the social infra- 
structure. ` 

Almost the whole of Africa is closely linked to 
the capitalist system. These links are maintained 
through aid, investment, banking, insurance, trans- 
portation, communication programmes through 
multinational corporations, R&D control, strict 
copyright of patents and royalty thereon, etc. Any 
attempt to move away from the capitalist system 
involves change in production relations and estab- 
lishing new relations. This quite often means rela- 
tions with the Socialist countries. In turn, it leads 
to major policy changes between an African coun- 
try and the major powers. 


TREMENDOUS changes have taken place in Africa 
during the last 23 years. Most African countries 
have gained political independence and to protect 
their independence they have formed the Organis- 
ation of African Unity; they have often joined hands 
and strengthened the forces of peace, disarmament 
and detente in the non-aligned movement. On the 
other hand, many like Ivory Coast, Kenya, Senegal, 
Zaire, etc., are also powerful supporters of the 
capitalist system. Nevertheless, there is a growing 
realisation in these countries that until economic 
independence is achieved political independence 
remains a myth. ` 

The annual growth rates in Africa are very low. 
The Gross Domestic Product in Africa has never 
risen above five per cent. According to OAU 
statistics, Africa’s Gross National Product (exclud- 
ing South Africa) only amounts to 2.7 percent of 
the world product. Per capita domestic product in 
Africa is also the lowest in the world—only £70. In 
many African countries, the GDP does not exceed 
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£22, Neither £70 nor £ 22 reflects the real condi- 
tion of hundreds of millions of Africans. (Jarrett, 
H.R. Africa 1977: There are wide variations—for 
instance, the figure for Upper Volta is only £ 22 
while for Libya it is over £ 750). In the 1970s, 39 
African countries remained at the lowest economic 
development level in the world. Many leading 
African economists estimate that in the 1980s, if 
economic relations with the capitalist world con- 
tinue to be the same, the GDP of African countries 
will grow at a still lower rate—not higher than 4.3 
per cent. 

While estimating Africa’s prospects, we have to 
take into account the population growth. The birth 
rate in Africa is the world’s highest (4.63 per 
hundred) and despite the high mortality rate (1.96 
per hundred), the population increases (on the basis 
of average of the last two decades) at the rate of 
2.5 per cent annually, (ibid). By 2001 we expect 
the total number of Africans to cross the 768 
million, mark, a rise of 225 million. 

If we calculate the average annual economic 
growth rate in the 1960s and 1970s (4.8 per cent, 
including petroleum exporting countries), and 
examine it in the light of average population 
growth, we find that annual per capita ‘income for 
the continent as a whole has increased by slightly 
more than two per cent. This means that with the 
present trend of employment growth a large nuniber 
will still be without work. Today 45 per cent of 
the able-bodied population is unemployed (ibid). 
If health services are to be expanded, more doctors 
will be required as against one doctor for 26 
thousand of population. The continent, which has 
an abundance of fertile land, is becoming increa- 
singly dependent on food imports from the Western 
countries. 

Agricultural growth rate in the 1970s did not 
exceed 1.9 per cent. Today 100 million Africans 
are hungry, and if the trends of agricultural deve- 
lopment remain unchanged till 2001, agriculture 
will meet only two-thirds of the continent’s food 
requirements. By the end of the 1970s, Africa’s 
share in world industrial production was a mere 0.6 
per cent. So the priorities of development are food, 
health, literacy, shelter, potable water, electricity, 
and rise in per capita income. f 

On the political front, issues affecting the life of 
the entire people are: one, racialist regime in 
Southern Africa—Namibia and South Africa; two, 
the presence of US bases on African soil and in the 
Indian Ocean causing a sense of insecurity; three, 
the continuing war in Chad, Somalia, Ethiopia and’ 
Western Sahara, and Morocco, is another security 
risk. ` 

In political and economic forums, there has been 
a demand for new relationships between indepen- 
dent countries of Africa and the former colonisers 
and their allies. The demand for NIEO has arisen 
out of the neocoionial nature of the Western-African 
relationship. The NIEO assumes alteration of 
international economic relations which in practice 
means end of ‘dual economy’, industrialisation, new. 
technology sovereignty over natural resources, fair 
prices for exports, self-reliance, and collective self- 
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presence within a country of a modern exchange 
system dlongside a traditional economic system. 
(R.R. Ramchandani, ‘Pluralistic Structures and 
Development Criteria Case of Sub-Saharan Econo- 
mies,’ Africa Quarterly, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3-4). 
Through pricing mechanism, the modern exchange 
economy is totally controlled by the Western powers. 
Large majorities of the African people continue to 
subsist on a most primitive system of production. 
In order to develop, the Africans have to end the 


dual economy ard delink themselves from Western 
` hold. 





was, at the time of independence, in the Western 
capitalist camp. Now the question is how to move 
away from it. According to him, “reliance upon 
capitalist development means that we give to others 
the powers to make vital decisions about our 
economy...Given the .present. inequalities between 
nations, capitalist development is incompatible with 
full national independence for Third World coun- 
tries... You cannot develop capitalism in our coun- 
tries without foreign capitalists...If we agree to 
their conditions, we should have to continue to be 
guided by them or face the threat of the new enter- 
prises being run down, of money and skills being 
withdrawn and of other economic sanctions being 
applied against us.” (Man and Development: The 
Rational Choices, 1974). Nyerere’s reference is to a 
whole “hierarchy of exploitation — a chain of 
metropolis-setellite relationships moving from the 
world metropolis via nations, capital cities, regional 
and local centres, large landowners and merchants, 
small peasants and tenants, right down to landless 
labour at the botiom.” Thus colonial economy is so 
constituted that “surplus is extracted upwards and 
inwards as it is created, developing some areas at 
the expense of others.” (Ranjit Sau, Unequal 
Exchange: Imperialism and Under-development; 1978). 
Every development issue in Africa is linked with 
the economic system which abets extraction of sur- 
z plus by: the local agents of the metropolis and 
funnelling it into the hands of the metropolitan 
capitalists. As long as the ‘dual economy’ is permit- 
ted to continue, there can be no substantial develop- 
ment in Africa. The ‘dual economy’ is intricately 
linked with the system of export of capital: from 
capitalist countries and is used as a base for the 
perpetuation and expansion of foreign enclave con- 
trol. ‘Dual Economy’ is based on a subsistent, 
static and backward rural sector. The issue for 
development is changing the ‘dual economy’ into a 
single monetised economy “to work for constantly 
and consistently increasing interaction between or- 
ganised and unorganised, formal and informal sec- 
tors of economy to build a self-sustaining structural 
base which would act as a spring-board for indige- 
nous | population.” (Ramchandani, 1978). The 
problem is of the path of development, the adoption 
of the process of transformation from subsistence 
to a modern economy — capitalist or socialist. 


ALMOST all African countries after independence 
embarked on the path of transformation of the 
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For Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere, Africa. 





econdmy. “1he absence of domestic private indus- 
trial capital is most noticeable in Black Africa, with 
a few exceptions like Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
and Zambia.” (M.R. Bhagwan, Research Report 
No. 49, Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1979). 
In the absence of a national bourgeoisie, able to 
finance a self-reliant economy, the trend was to- 
wards broadening the state sector. 

The state sector played two specific roles: one, 
it worked as a support mechanism for the private 
sector — foreign and indigenous; two, it served as 
an economic base for the introduction of planning 
principles into the economy. Along with the broad- 
ening field of planning, the trend inevitably acquired 
a social-economic content and made its demands on 
the general trend and specific content of state econo- 
mic policy. Í 

The state in some countries acted through legis- 
lation to restrict the share of profits foreign capital 
could repatriate. A number of African countries 
had gone in for Africanisation or nationalisation of 
foreign companies. In these situations the state 
appeared as a collective entrepreneur, for it took 
direct part in social reproduction and asa body of 
political leadership and economic management con- 
trolling this process in some measure. 

Foreign capital countered these steps by switching 
the bulk of their repatriation of surplus from visible 
to invisible means, through accounting devices such 
as transfer of pricing and multi-channel payments. 
Ramchandani comes to the conclusion that “even if 
the industrial sector is nationalised, dependence on 
foreign technology, foreign funding and foreign 
manpower will not end unless industrial strategy 
can suitably negotiate under-developed structure in 
this regard.” 

Self-reliance is linked with development strategies 
which are closely linked with the question of finance 
mobilisation and choice of priorities, that is, pian 
priorities and targets. To understand the present 
and the future development issues and the role of 
the two systems, it is essential to delve the develop- 
ment strategies. All these strategies reflect whether 
the attempt is to delink from capitalist non-colonial 
telations and to switch over to a path of self- 
reliance or to merely introduce some import’ substi- 
tution industries. Both strategies are closely linked 
with big power relationship. 

Self-reliance necessitates accumulation of surplus 
and its investment ar faster growth of agricultural 
and industrial production. Industrial development 
requires transfer of technology which again is very 
expensive and is not generally made available. 
Africans ask: “Why, for instance, should poor coun- 
tries have to fork out billions for the right to use 
patents, licences, know-how and trade marks?” (The 
Weekly Review, Naitobi, May 3, 1976). 

The surplus can be appropriated only from 
mining and then invested’in manufacturing. This is 
an uphill task. The LDCs face a tough challenge, in 
both cash crop and mining, from foreign capital. 
Foreign capital acts to reduce the surplus through 
dubious methods. Self-reliance in such conditions 
requires appropriation by the state of surplus from 
peasant agriculture through a mixture of compul- 
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sory, cultivation and low prices. 1fis s0fpius fias iu 
be invested for the manufacture of producer goods 
(MR Bhagwan). In Africa, most of this surplus 
goes to import substitution of consumer and inter- 
mediate goods. For instance, Tanzania and Zambia 
are following this path. In Zambia only a smail 
part of the surplus of mining (owned in majority 


share by the state) finds its way into industrial pro-. 


duction. In Tanzania the state, with few exceptions, 
has set up in partnership with foreign capital para- 
statal industries which produce only import substi- 
tuting consumer and intermediate goods and no 
producers’ goods. 

Import substitution refers to three basic aspects: 
(1) Replacing imports of specified goods by domestic 
production of the same goods. (2) Channelling con- 
sumption away from imported goods towards locally 
made products. 
tent of domestic manufactures. In Africa import 
substitution has proceeded on the basis of the first 
aspect. This policy has not,;-benefited the masses 
but has favoured small groups cf high and middle 
income people. 

Import substitution is based on development of 
light industry; The World Bank has advocated 
import substitution for industrial development (for 
example, Kenya, Tanzania, Nigeria, Uganda). 
Ramachandani explains this: phenomenon: “What 
this strategy aimed at was not substitution of pro- 
duction technology, but local manufacture of certain 
consumer products. This was achieved by installing 
manufacturing plants for such products; generally 
the same multinationals which had’ supplied these 
products in the past now set up their branch con- 
cerns locally”. 

Diversification of crops was sapposed to be direc- 
ted towards decreasing dependence and freeing the 
economy from Western control,.but instead it was 
directed to those crops which were in great demand 
and commanded high: prices, rather than to those 
which reduced unemployment at home. For instance, 
Kenya and Uganda gave up labour-intensive cotton- 
growing and switched to more profitable and less 
labour-intensive crops like coffee. Similarly, mecha- 
nisation of agriculture, instead of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities, has been causing declining 
demand for labour. Mechanisation has to be related 
to greater employment Spportunities. 


THE MNCs’ ‘functioning leads to under-development 
in Africa. The USSR has no MNCs, although 
almost every MNC has direct or indirect US invest- 
ments. 

According to Marc Maurekiza, Deputy Executive 


Secretary of the Economic Commission of Africa . 


(ECA), the Western Transnational Corporations 
operating in Africa are controlling the production 
process from the conceptualisation of an idea to 
investment and financing, the selection of techno-~ 
logy, the type and quality of goods, brand-names, 
patents, trade marks, storage, transportation, insu- 
rance, marketing, merchandising, advertising and 
distribution. (Ethiopian Herald, _ Addis Ababa, 
September 23, 1980). 

The ECA has constantly Adai member states 
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(3) Decrease in the import con-. 


LUaLr SGLL*1UlIdued Huu ve Vasey 2 Stes 2 
MNCs continued to control science and technology 
and managerial expertise. 
Prices of exports and services to developing 
countries, food, machinery and equipment, oil pro- 
ducts, insurance, freight and technical exports have 
been rising every year by up to 15-20 per cent. In 
some years the prices of most raw materials, specifi- 
cally copper, natural rubber, cotton, timber, copra 


and palm oil, have fallen sharply. According.to the 


data of the UNECA, deterioration of the export- 
import prices ratio meant a loss of 3,000 million 
dollars for the African countries, having no oil, 
from mid-1974 to July 1975 (ibid). 

The direction of these investments is setting up of 
import. substituting industries, oriented to local 
market. They have also encouraged intra-branch 
specialisation of production because this method 
provides them with cheap labour. This also ensures 
close cooperation of foreign capital with the local 
bourgeoisie. Another reason for exporting some 
industrial units is ecological crisis in the industri- 
alised capitalist countries. The MNCs which supply 
industrial centres of the capitalist world with raw 
materials, fuel and agricuitural products, now prefer 
processing the primary products on the spot, close, 
to raw materials sources in the developing countries. 
These activities of the MNCs give the wrong impres- 
sion that the capitalist world is interested in develop- . 
ing Africa. 

The dangerous aspect of MNCs is the establish- 
ment of mixed societies with participation of 
national capital or contract relations with it, but 
preserving: the foreign character of the corporations’ 
branches there. The MNCs generally strive to have 
dealings with big local capital which does not 
possess necessary means though it exercises political 
influence. MNCs encourage local ‘African . bourge- 
oisie to participate in joint ventures. This section, 
which does not generally engage itself directly in the 
production process, has a neo-compradore psycho- 
logy. In countries like Kenya, Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, the bureaucracy also fully aligns itself with 
the neo-compradore bourgeoisie. This class, making 
enormous profits, identifies with the MNCs’ pro- 
duction policies and acts as lever for accommodating 
foreign capital in import substitution areas (for 
example, Bata, Phillips, Unilever, ICI, etc.). 
Strengthening of the local bourgeoisie often gives 
rise to contradictions between the local bourgeoisie 
and the MNCs. The danger of MNCs’ operations 
are brought into the limelight only when these 
organisations stand as direct competitors of the 
local bourgeoisie. 

The MNCs also participate with the state in 
setting up huge complexes (fertilisers, electricity, 
railways, etc.), giving the impression of state control 
while in reality the MNCs control the pace of total 
development. (Bharat Dogra, Mainstream, October 
11, 1980). ; 

WE have, while discussing the present, seen the 
outcome of an entire epoch, an epoch which com- 
menced at the end of the Second World War, begin- 


‘ning with decolonisation, liberation, new economic 


Pe Oe a e a os n GA re 
attempts, “self-reliance and ending with a very 


complex relationship which can best be epitomised ° 


in one word — neo- colonialism. The demand for 
NIEO is an attack on neo-colonialism. 

The choice of NIEO involves another choice, and 
that is between socialist and capitalist ways of deve- 
Jopment. This choice, depends on the correlation 
of class forces within African states. Aggravation 
of class ‘contradictions ‘and polarisation of socail 
and political forces have been.evident in. various 
“political unheavals. Some countries. after coups 
have moved closer to the world socialist system 
whereas others where the exploiting classes have the 
upper hand, continue the capitalist system. | 

‘The socialist path oriented countries favour a 


strong and growing’ public sector. They hope to . 


receive credits from socialist countries to facilitate 
independent economic development. This path of 
‘development in developing nation is under the 
leadership of the petty-bourgeoisie and receives the 
support of the working people. This leadership will 
be’ anti-feudal, anti-bourgeocisie and anti-Western 
capitalism. This path which is also called the path 
of ‘non-capitalist development or road of national 
démocracy” will lay the material foundation for 
tfansition to socialism. ‘ 
~ The ‘antagonistic forces in such a. regime are 
feuda] forces, big bourgeoisie and foreign capital. 
This necessitates: (1) unity of purpose of the petty 
bourgeoise dnd the working class for extensive state 
intervention. in the’ economic sphere; and (2) 
economic assistance from socialist countries. Land 
réforms ‘become imperative to weaken feudal forces 
and nationalisation to eliminate the big bourgeoisie. 
__ The Socialist countries support the UN General 
Assembly declaration of May 1974 for the establish-' 
miént or a New International Economic Order while 
the USA has resisted the concept. The USSR 
supports the” economic demands of developing 
countriés which include 25 per cent share in world 
industrial production by the year 2000, fair prices 
for raw. materials, removal of trade barriers, stabi- 
lity in the prices of their- exports, availability of 
cheap loans, international monetary reform, etc. 
“The Socialist world has limited capacity to aid 
African countries;. it has limited expertise. No 
doubt in near future it will be in a better position 
but today it has limited. capacity and therefore . all: 
African states cannot immediately expect capital 
help from the- socialist countries.’ The economic 
Capacity. of the USSR’ should not be overrated as 
its ‘own expansion programmes are colossal.- This 
should warn the African countries to think in’ terms 
of not an alternative but new economic relationship. 
No immédiate stoppage of capitalist “countries? 
investments is possible. This is more so because 
of, one-crop’ economy. Any sharp deviation -can 
cteate an economic crisis. í i 
Thus the African countries have to adopt a path 
6f-developmént: leading to freeing their economy 
fiom capitalist countries’ dominance. They will be 
obstructed by the capitalist countries which will try 
to-so influence African society: that it becomes 
Juxury goods oriented: They will attempt to direct 
importation of technology in such a way that it will 
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create a privileged class to-exploit sources. of pro- 
duction including human capital in a‘highly sophis- 
ticated way. i 

The points of development can. be stated..as 
follows: 1. Eradication of colonial type of economy 
with introduction of irrigation. fertilisers and 
mechanisation of agricultural sector. 2. -Finance 
has to come on the basis of mutual benefit to poor 
and recipient countries. The loans should. be pay- 
able not in ‘hard currency but with commodities. 
produced by the recipient country. Loars should 
become self-liquidating so-that balance of payment 
crises are avoided: - 3. ‘For self-reliance, the diding 
countries “should: transfer appropriate technology. 
4. African, countries have to stop or at least curb 
the activities of’ TNCs/MNCs and control’ their 
profits. 5. Prices of imports have to be related to the 
prices of exports {raw materials). For price-control 
and collective bargaining the African countries have 
to join hards with: other developing couitries. 6. 
African countries have to place a ban on emigration 
of trained personnel — that is, stop brain-drain and 
‘reverse transfer of technology’. 7; All: tariff or-non- 

' tariff barriers have to be abolished by the developed: 
countries.- ~ . mh Donte 

The future wiil be marked by.a struggle between 
the African’ countries and the Western capitalist 
countries. The African countries, to resolve their 
contradictions, would like to achieve the Lima 
Conference’s production target of 0.6 per cent by 
2000 or the Arusha Conference’s trade target, ‘while 
the West will seek to restrict this process. Attempts 
by the African countries to enter into agreements 
with socialist countries with a view to 'moving away 
from the present economic order will be thwarted 
by creating conditions of instability, insecurity ‘and 
economic crisis. We are well aware of the Western 
method of creating economic crisis, that is, by mani- 
pulating the. prices of commodities which are thé 
only ‘or major exports of certain African countries. 
Inflation, foreign exchange crisis, shortage of food 
material may.also be used to topplé liberal African 

regimes. .. S : eae a 
~ ‘Steps towards a self-reliant economy clash with 
the “interests of multinational corporations, and 
capitalist. system countries.. While the future óf 
Africa is dependent on the efforts of African ‘couti- 
tries to delink themselves from the capitalist hold, 
the future of capitalist countries including thé’ USA 
is ‘dependent on perpetuating of intensifying the 
present dependence relationship. In order -to main- 
tain their present relationship they create.conditions 
of instability for ‘sidetracking the goal. of creat: 
ing a self-sustaining, dynamic, industrial economy 
independent of the. world capitalist system.. ‘An 
unstable . state, candot. undertake comprehénsive 
planning of the economy. It will’ not ‘be-able. to 
control fhe activities of transnational ‘corporations. 
The basic contradiction in conditions of instability 
is that the oppressed ‘masses can revolt’ and take 
over power from shaky.rulers.. Consequently, power 
may pass into the hands of a pro-Western regime or 
Socialist-oriented leaders as. social laws do not 
operate in accordance with the wishes of the .econg; 
micaily dominant classes.) ` SS 
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- |nadequacy and ‘Loss of Legitimacy of IMF 


*ISMALL-SABRI ABDALLA _ 





: |: ` With the raging controversy in the country 
'<-lover the’ Government applying ‘for a massive 
1 fiye-billion SDR Joan from the IMF — its 
‘| desirability, the manner of negotiation and the 
~ -f conditionality‘all under fire — this article is of. 
`} F relevance to the Indian reader as it traces the 
‘. ‘| origin. and evolution of the IMF, questioning 
<%=] both its legitimacy and efficacy. The author, a 
«| distinguished Egyptian authority on planning, | 

served as adviser to President Nasser and then 
‘+ | became à` member of the Egyptian Cabinet in’ 
=| charge of planning. An acknowledged leader 
~ [of the Left’ in‘ Egypt, hbe- is‘at present the 
[Chairman of the Third World Forum. This |, 
«--} contributionis, reproduced from Development’ 
~- {"Dialogue(1980:2), published ‘` by the ` Dag 
«f Hammarskjold Foundation, Sweden. — Editor 





| 1 Splendid Isolation of IMF 
a Mex. is one of the vital.elements in any inter- 
, 2Y4 national power.structure, Hence, any serious 
„study or statement on change in the world order 
_ '. mmust.deal with the issue of restructuring: the inter- 
: v pational monetary system. (A notable recent! ex- 
“` ample was, Tinbergen, J., et.al, Reshaping the Inter- 
‘` national Order — RIO Report). 


‘Thus; when on May. 1, "1974, an: overwhelming 


' “majority of United:Nations member states solemnly’. 
proclaimed their ‘determination tọ: work urgently; 


- forthe establishment of a new international econo- 
' ‘mic order’, they. stated as one of the principles 
T undėrlying Such an-order that a reformed inter- 
“ national -monétary system should promote the 
development of Third World countries and an 
adequate flow of real resources to them. In -the 
‘Programme of Action for the Establishment of a 

“ New International Economic Order’, adopted. on 
‘| the same, day, the United Nations. General Assem- 
` ‘bly put, squarely on the agenda for action a: series 


>” of objectives for-international monetary reform and. 
* some immediate measures to that end. Evena year- 


‘` Jater, when the fire of the Assembly’s-famous Sixth 
 , Spécial Session had been dimmed by the modera- 
°" tion of the Seventh, the consensus of the -Assembly 
~ -gave a prominent place. to, recommendations on 
monetary issues. And the subsequent Paris. Con- 
ference: on International Economic - Cooperation 

' “(CIEC),.which met between . December 1975 and 


June ‘1977, devoted one of its four commissions to . 


issues of money and finance...) * - o 
.., The: International’ Monetary..Fund (IMF). was 
oF present at all these events and. General Assembly 
"recommendations were addressed directly to it. At 
‘the CIEC, the IMF was able, to take ‘part in the 
* ébates as an observer. Yet, six years after the con- 


cept of a ‘new international economic order’ was” 
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first elaborated, the term has still to find a place in 
the discourse of the IMF. It has not filtered .into 
the annual reports. of the Executive Directors: of 
this institution. ‘Holding itself aloof from the uni- 
versal United Nations system, the IMF acts -as if 
the intergovernmental decisions emanating from that 


. system have no bearing whatsoever on its actions — 


or éven on its Janguage.* ) : 

“So, while the United Nations. General Assembly 
and its Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) have continued to adopt declaratory — 
résolutions and call for studies on ‘international 
monetary issues, these have beet kept off ‘their 
effective negotiating agenda by theinsistence of the 
most powerful members of the IMF, the: big: indus- 
trialised countries. Thus protected, the IMF lives 
in its own world, It sits in judgement on‘ its -own’ 
effectiveness and provides the framework ‘for! such 

$ : Sar aga ged : 
reforms as ensue from its findings.‘ ‘Its staff impose 
restrictive ‘stabilisation programmes’ on many 
Third World countries in defiance even of the- dec- 


_Tared development assistance objectives of the 


‘Major donors themselves (satisfaction of - ‘basic. 
needs, direct attack on poverty, growth with redis- 
tribution, etc.) Nor does world: inflation seem 
seriously to preoccupy the IMF. Executive Directors 
and staff. For them, the motto seems to be ‘Busi- 
ness as usual’. ae 

., Such a haughty attitude on the. part of the-inter- 


‘national monetary institution: might have < been 
: understandable '— even though not altogether accep- 
‘table — if it had been ‘able to demonstrate a capa- 
‘city for the sound management of the international 


monetary system. However, the facts show the .con- 
trary. Not only has the underpinning of the system 
been destroyed by the abandonment of the basic: 
principles on which the IMF was founded, but —. 
more dramatically — today’s monetary and finan- 
cial systems escape the Fund’s, or anyone else’s, 


_Management. Anarchy is not too strong a word to. 


describe the situation. f 

The structural surpluses of a few countries ` con- 
trast with the persistent deficits of. many others: 
Among the industrialised capitalist countries, the- 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and Switzer- 


- land have been consistently in overall surplus. For. 


the remainder, deficits and foreign indebtedness are. 
a regular feature. In the Third World structural, 
‘development deficits’ are a fact of life for all coun-. 
tries except the five so-called ‘oil-exporting capital- 
surplus countries’: Kuwait, Libya, Quatar, Saudi 


*A comparison.of the annual reports over the last six ‘years, f 


of the IMF and its sister institution, the International , Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development World Bank, is very 
revealing in this respect — not to mention the contrast between 
the public policy statements of Bank President’ Robert. 


. McNamara and those of contemporary IMF Managing Direc- . 


tors, k 


Arabia,- United Arab: Emirates. Linked to these 
imbalances is world inflation which spares no coun- 
try and-continues unabated, pushing up prime 
interest rates in major money markets to a recent 
record 20 per cent. Meanwhile, the huge pool of 
transnational liquidity in the Eurocurrency market 
defies official control a 
Looming over all this .is the chronic- deficit of 
` the United States of America. Trade deficits of the 
order of US $ 30-35 billion in recent years lift’ cen- 
tral.banks of other countries-holding some US'$ 200 
billion -in their reserves in 1979. - Meanwhile, ‘the 
stock of Eurodollars has-risen to 700-billion or so. 
As these liquid liabilities built up, US. reserves 
shrunk to as little as US $ 12 billion in 1972. They 
have since ‘recovered’ to around US $ 15 ‘billion, 
but at that level still represent only 7.5 per cent of 
official US liabilities. Such a ratio would probably - 
be considered intolerable by the IMF if it-were that 


It does so because of what General de Gaulle called’ _ 
its ‘exorbitant privilege,’ as the source of the reserve 
currency, to run deficits (for instance, in -order “to 
finance foreign military adventures):;in the know- . 
ledge that the consequent: outflow of. dollar liabili- 
ties would be held outside.the USA and not 'pre- 
sented for payment. This has so far enabled the- 
United States of America to avoid having to make. 
serious: deflationary adjustments to «its economy, 
while exporting inflation to the rest of the world. 
The diminishing. willingness of the USAs main 
trading partners and political allies to acquiesce in 
this situation has been the cause of a still unresolved | 
economic'power struggle: between’ these ‘countries: 
and the USA. x ve 
This degradation of the international monetary - 
setting is depriving international trade and finance 
of any currency fulfilling the classical functions of; 
money: universally accepted means of, payment,. 
standard of prices and store of value. The best the: 
IMF has been able-to do to face the threat of un-: - 
controlled inflation and a potential financial crash“ - 
is to reconsider the establishment of a ‘substitution: ` 
account’ to reduce the dollar overhang. 
An observer of this-scene is struck by an obvious. 
contradiction. Every’ country—strong or weak— 
has -a stake in a better, more stable and more. 
effective international monetary system. This., is, 
par exellence, an.area of ‘mutual interest’ between 
North and.South, such as many people:of goodwill- 
have been seeking: since 1973. Yet,. in this ‘very 
area, the international community has been unable 
to make a start towards restructuring the existing 
order. Needless to. say, behind the esoteric, lang- 
uage of the monetary priesthood—always ready to 
explain why something cannot.be done—there are ' 
political forces at ‘work which have. forestalled a 
productive dialogue. The supposed aridity and 
complexity of monetary issues are only pretexts.. 
Many. equally complex issues are dealt with in. 
United. Nations fora (for. instance, the Conference: 
onthe Law of the Sea). ‘The reality is thdt—as- 
was stated at the.outset—money is power, ‘and the. 
prevailing power structure is bound to resist signi- 
ficant change to one oftits main sources of-support.” 


r 
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‘of the ‘third system’—people, their organisati 
‘and the agents of change who listen to. them 


> that | are worried by the precariousness of present mone-,. : 
of a small country, but the USA gets away with it: `- 


- Rise of Capitalism and Gold Standard 


The’ monetary agenda must be brought out from..;; 
behind closed doors, and exposed to public debate. 
and scrutiny. It must be open to the participation, .... 

Spi 
{ and.:,' 
attempt to reflect their views.. (See FDA Dossier I”): a 
. For this purpose, what better means do we have;:>. 
at our disposal at present than the mechanism. of.a\.-. 
United Nations.conference? Money is no less im- - 
portant than, say, food, population of, environment Aa 
—all: of. which have benefited.from the convening., 
of UN conferences and from.the attendant public 





debate. The convening. of a United Nations Con- z 


. ference on International Money and Finance >- ai 
:“Bretton Woods II’ — with the participation of calle. 
- interested parties should become an objective 


fort. 
all those, in the South as well as in the North; Who: 7 
are suffering from-the ravages of inflation.and:who-:.. 
tary arrangements. Such a conference-wouldsend.:. 
the splendid isolation of the IMF; it- would ‘blow: 5. 
wide open -the pretence that monetary issues are... 
technical and not political, and break the. decision-. ~- 
making monopoly in this area hitherto enjoyed by; -~ 
the leaders of the .big western . Industrialised 

countries. . tA Pee ae 
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2 Origins and Legal Base of — International. 
i ‘Monetary System i:s a 
A5 analysis of the present. monetary disorder calls:,. 
~ for a quick look. at the history of the inter-.... 
national monetary system,- before examining:‘the: ~: 
character of: the system agreed- upon at Bretton: «. 
Woods in 1954.’ The Bretton . Woods ‘system: ‘did, ,, 
not.emerge from a vacuum. Underlying it were the: . 
economic and legal foundations required -for.any:. ; 
international monetary system,.as well as the.actual-, . 
evolution of monetary history up to the.outbreak:. 
of war in 1939-and the recent memories Of severe ` 
economic depression. Such a historical approach .. 
should help to achieve: a better understanding of.the™. 
nature and defects of the. IMF system and, in parti-.-.. 
cular, its ‘congenital inability to deal: with. monetary... , 
issues linked to development. ‘. Bes ge aa 
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' The right to-issue currency has at.all times-been’..: 
an attribute of sovereignty. Even when money. was» - 

made exclusively of metals, the effigy and: name*of.... 
the prince on the coin made the difference” between:.< 
currency and the metalas an ordinary, commodity:... 
The ‘emergence: of nation states in.Europe-led:to ` 
the-disappearance:of all currencies issued by” sub- , 
national authorities (feudal lords or private banks).* ,. 
The seal of the state, used directly; at the roval:. | 
mint or through conferring on one: ‘bank. the: r 
monopoly ‘of issuing currency, was the.only ‘instru-... 
ment to oblige all parties to transactions to; accept- . 





*:Bank notes-started as a private .banking practice; When- 
their use became common, states insisted upon their monetary ` 
Prerogative, They made the right to issue bank notes a pri - 
vilege ‘granted usually to ‘a single bank ‘in return for some ` 
beùñefitsto the national treasury, plus of course. the ‘state's -. 
right to‘reguiate emissions. ie gy T 
7 ẹ rL 
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the: national currency im payment. of debts. Clearly, an automatic adjustment process. -A continuous. 
asational monetary system was the indispensable balance of payments surplus in ‘one country for'-a 
corollary of the unification of the national market; two-or three-year period would increase a- country!s 
this-is-why even the most fervent advocates. of a gold stock and hence its money: supply, thus'pro- 
liberal ‘economy ‘acknowledged the need for state voking a general price increase. The latter: would. | 
intervention in-the process of creating money. Such be’-reflected in rising imports and falling ‘exports 
intervention was seen as a guarantee against: short- until the surplus disappeared. In the case of ‘a 
ages’ or excesses of money supply, there by’assuring presistent-deficit, the money supply would _ diminish, 
the’stability.of the currency, which was considered causing the. reverse phenomenon. ' one SE 
at/-that’.time to be essential for the efficient opera= Whatever the analytical. value of these adjustment’ 
tion-of the market mechanism. i . o o7 o mechanisms, the Gold Standard prevailed through. ` 
<The growth of:Western capitalism in the nine- the second. half of the nineteenth century and up 
teenth <century led. to a dramatic growth in inter- to the outbreak of war in 1914. During. this period; 
national transactions. ‘Before that- era, foreign trade the use -of national bank notes outside the borders 
had. been. limited to a few luxury goods imported’ of the country of origin did not raise any problems; 
from overseas. Payments were settled. onẹ .by: one since all bank notes . were ‘immediately convertiblè. 
in*-gold:.or- silver, according to’ the market price into gold, at the par value. Consequently, national 
ofthese precious metals at the time settlement took currencies could be uséd in the settlement:of inter: . 
place:’ The ‘multiplication of international trans- national. payments.. The exchange markets ‘were. 
actions,-even between neighbouring ‘countries, at- there to.convert one currency into any ‘other. ‘at a 
a time ‘when there was -exclusive ‘use of a single very low cost.. It: is hard to imagine the consider: 
national currency within the borders of each -. state able growth -of international trade and finance int 
madeit impractical and expensive to settle.every that-era of liberalism taking place without the 
transaction in this way. ` ai - simplicity and rigour‘of the Gold ‚Standard ssystem; 
‘Such a problem had been solved within. national although it did not always work-smoothly. © - at 
economics by the generalised use of bank ‘notes Every now and then, wars, revolutions or major 
convertible into gold on demand and at a fixed rate political upheavals forced one or more governments: 
called: the ‘par value’ of the currency ‘unit. This to. suspend convertibility into gold. In -order tó: 
solution was possible because the state imposed cover extraordinary public: expenditures ` resulting: 
the acceptance of bank notes in all transactions and from such events, governments usually resorted. to- 
concomitantly guaranteed their convertibility into borrowing:from their central banks. A: centrali 
gold. : For international transactions, there was no bank could. satisfy., the government’s demands by: 
super-state or world’government to fulfil the same, printing more bank notes, provided it was. relieved: 
function. Yet, a solution .had to be found which, from “the obligation of converting them into gold: 
without infringing’ national sovereignty. in an age on. the bearer’s demand. Such situations weres 
‘which:.was -particularly jealous -of it,. would free, viewed as unhealthy and temporary; however, and 
international trade from the constraints of barter the return.to convertibility’ was the best -evidence 
and from ‘the inconvenience of settling. all. inter-. + of the restoration of political stability. . >. ee 
national payments in gold and silver. . ©” , In order-to avoid any misguided nostalgia for. 
- Bree trade’ was one of the major articles of faith the apparent lack of complexity ‘of that.by gone. 
of the”. new socio-economic -system .of capitalism.: age, it must be recalled that the stock of:gold avail*: 
To‘achieve this, it was not ‘considered sufficient to , able to. Europe from its colonies ‘was’ more: thane 
reduce’ customs - barriers ‘and remove quantitative enough to cover the growing needs of ‘intersiational- 
and qualitative trade restrictions. The’ active pur: transactions, and that all today’s ‘developing’. couns: 
suit of ‘free trade’ called for a supportive system- tries were . then colonies or semi-colonies. The 
of international payments. This system had to be Gold Standard:system outlined above applied: exclu-: 
both ‘neutral’, so that it would not affect the ‘free - sively to the major European powers and the USA: 
interplay of' market forces’, and ‘automatic’, in ‘No one’ paid much attention to the balance of 
order ito escape manipulation. by -any national. payments between a colony and its metropolitan. 
government.: The monetary system that emerged in power. The predominant pattern of these balances’ 
response to this-demand and spread rather rapidily was characterised by trade surpluses for.. the. 
came'to*be-called the:Gold Standard. colonies, which were used to pay back the returns: 


t 


-Under . the’ Gold Standard, national currencies’ on capital invested in them. -> ` , 5 ; 
were: linked: to. gold at a fixed parity, that is,each ‘What should be retained . here is the fact thaty. 
national currency unit was defined as equal to the in the absence of any supra-national authority; `’ 
value of a certain weight of pure gold.. From this states ‘recognized as international currency,a com: 
common denominator, the value of any currency modity (gold) whose total available quantity escap 
int units -of any other was easily deduced. Thus, ed: the control of any one of them, and :whose: 
rdtes:.of exchange’ were not supposed to undergo. supply variations from year to year were negligible 
major variations in the normal -course. of-affairs... in. comparison with existing stocks. If it is.out-of |, 
International payments were settled through - banks. the question today that the international community: . 
Only’ deficits or surpluses” of the. balancé of pay-* should return: to. the Gold Standard, although the 
ments of any, country gave rise tó actual movements. idea is still raised from time to time in influential 
of.gold.:According to-the quantity theory of money,. quarters, this lesson must. be' learned:,from the. 
these gold movements were: supposed-:to’ trigger: working’ of: that: system: Any truly international. 
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~ war with complex monetary problems. 


+ 


clirrency | should fulfil iwo, basic conditions: to` be 
beyond the control of | any- single state or group of. 
sidtes and to have some mechanism of issuance which 
limits. ‘both shortages, and \ excesses of supply. 


2 


GOLD’ "Exchange Standard- and- Rise of Reserve. 


Currencies, 
After war ‘broke out in 1 1914, almost all: countriés’ 
participating in ifterhational trade suspended the, 


convertibility of their currencies into gold. Recourse. - 


to inflation to finance the‘war effort was inevitable. 
During the four'years of warfare and the immediate 
postwar period, what had previously. been considered’ 
asa health hazard, from which a*given national; 
economy could quickly recover, became an epide“ 
mic. States used their.sovereign power to impose 
paper money, still nominally defined in terms of 
gold, as a means of domestic. payments; Yet, they 
could not prevent the depreciation of the-paper units 
agdinst gold. ` The burden `of war was not evenly 
distributed, nor were the resources available to 
different parties to the conflict. Conquently, , rates 
of inflation were not identical and’ ‘exchange ` rates 
witnessed great variations out of all: ‘proportion to 
pre-war fluctuations. “>. 

The defeated'!countries became the scene of an 


unprecedented phenomenon, of which the most 
the tragedy of the’ 


striking mainfestation was 
German mark. But the victors also came out of the 
Economists 
and policy-makers in the latter countries thought 
that the old medicine could be applied and the Gold 
Standard ‘restored,: as had been done a century 
before in the aftermath ‘of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars. In doing so, they under- 
estimated their losses in production capacities, failed 
to. recognise the impossibility of extracting repara- 
tions from the vanquished in amounts sufficient for 
reconstruction, and overlooked the repercussions of 


the’ disruption of international trade flows during ' 


the war years. Moreover, they gave scarcely a 
thought to the implications "for the world order of 
the Soviet Union’s delinking. Thus, all attempts - at 
réstoring the Gold Standard in’ ‘the early ‘twenties 


were ephemeral in nature. By the end of the decade, . 


the ‘first international financial crash took place, 


- signalling the’‘beginning of the severest recession in 


thé ‘history of capitalism, which came to be known 
as the ‘Great Depression’. 


Faced with armies of unemployed, countless 


-bankruptcies, sharp decreases in production and a 


downturn in prices, all countries tried to. make full 
use of all possible defence mechanisms. Interven- 
tionism overcame liberalism. The state was called 
upon to save the national economy. In the mone- 
tary field, state authority enforced by: law the 


-general acceptance of paper monéy; bank notes 
-were no longer convertible into gold. This gene- 


ralisation of paper money could“not but ‘hurt: inter- 
national trade. In those times of distress, however, 
international cooperation was overshadowed -by 


national interests, as perceived by policymakers and .- 


entrepreneurs. The doctrine of ‘free. trade’ was 
sacrificed, not only by higher customs tariffs; but 


also by the introduction of discriminatory’ quanti- ~. 
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tative restrictions on. imports. Every imperial. 
power sought to control the foreign trade of its 
dependencies and to dominate their markets through. 
systems of ‘imperial preference’. 

In such a Situation, the Gold Standard was ‘not. 
only hard, to re-establish, but was in fact. undersira-" 
ble. Free trade called for automaticities of exchange. ` 


Protéctionism, on the contrary, was conducive. to. 


the use of monetary manipulations, as one of the. 
weapons of what has been rightly called ‘economic, 
war’. It was in these conditions that the - system, of. : 
the Gold Exchange Standard was born. 

The above-mentioned circumstances , gave, rise, 
gradually and almost spontaneously to a new inter- 
national monetary system, later baptised by econo- 
mists as the ‘Gold Exchange Standard’. Instead’ of 
relating their national currencies directly to gold. 
(by the definition of their par values and by assuring 
their convertibility on demand), many countries 
were only able to,assure that their currencies would 


.be convertible (at fixed rates and in any amount), 


into other currencies, which were convertible into’ 
gold. Prima_ facie, this could be seen to mean 
simply establishing indirect ‘convertibility in, place 


‘of direct convertibility, but in fact the new system, 


introduced far-reaching 
mouetary setting.* 

First and foremost, it éstablished the concépt of 
a ‘reserve currency’. Before the 1914-18 war, .the 
term ‘reserve’ used- to refer to the stock of gold. 
held by the central bank’or the monetary , authority, 
to cover the bank notes it issued. ‘The amount -of 
‘this'gold cacking was not to drop below a certain 
percentage, fixed by law, of the total notes in circu- 
lation.: ‘Originally, this cover was meant to assure 
the bearer of bank notes that these could be. con- 
verted into gold at any time and in any quantity, 
and to enable the central bank to meet this obliga, 
tion on demand. Later, the ratio of reserve to notes 
in circulation also came to play the role, of a regu- 
lator of money supply (as a guaranteé against infla-. 
tionary creation of money) and provided for the 
settlement of external ‘deficits. © In the post-war 
period, the notion of reserve was enlarged to include 
the very limited number of national currencies . 
(notably the pound sterling, the French franc and | 
the US dollar) that were convertible into gold, of 
susceptible of being restored to convertibility. Thus, | 


changes in’ the world | 


. the emergence of the Gold Exchange Standard con-` 


ferred on these national currencies. (that is, on the ; 
liabilities, or debts, of the reserve currency coun- 
tries) the’ unprecedented privilege of being inter“ ` 
national means of payment. i 

Secondly, countries .using the Gold Exchange 
Standard began to accumulate reserves of foreign | 
exchange to make up for their diminishing gold 
reserves. Of course, rather than stocking piles of, 
reserve currency notes, they wouig buy. interest=" 





*The seeds of the Gold Exchange Standard were, infaet; 
present in the pre-1914 Gold Standard to the extent that many 
countries invested part of their reserves in London, wheye the. 
safety. of the Bank of England was then proverbial, This | 
confidence in sterling, reflecting Britain’ s influence į in the world 
order, made of it a ‘proto reserve currency’, 
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yielding claims-on the reserve currency. country: ` 


(generally Treasury Bills). This meant, in effect, 
that countries holding a reserve currency were lend- 
ing resources to the country issuing it. 
Gold Exchange Standard led to the use of debts (of 


reserve currency countries) in place of a commodity | 


(gold) as a basis for reserve building. In this way, 
a new demand on reserve currencies was created. 
This sometimes helped to keep the exchange rates 
of those privileged currencies unduly high and pro- 
vided the monetary authorities issuing them with 
additional flexibility. 

. Thirdly, the Gold Exchange Standard turned out 
to be inflation generating — so ‘it is no wonder that 
some economists criticised it from its inception. 
Not’ only did it facilitate inflation in the reserve 
currency country itself, but since a sizeable part of 
the excess money supply i in that country was absorb- 
ed by other countries holding its currency, because 
of fixed ‘parities and automatic convertibility, the 
résetve country could export-inflation to all coun- 
tries utilising its currercy. In principle, the threat 
of externally-imposed inflation could be considered 
lessened in the case of a country whose reserves 
were judiciously composed of a ‘basket’ of conver- 
tible currencies instead of a single one. Sucha 
situation was to remain .a theoretical hypothesis 
because other economic ties (for instance, imperial 
trade preferences and, more broadly, the structure 
of ‘foreign trade of countries orbiting around the 
major colonial powers),.added to political influences 
(including military presence in many cases), soon 
divided the world into a few monetary zones. All 
colonies and most countries belonged either de jure 
or de facto to such a zone (notably the sterling and 
franc zones). Exchange rates within each zone 
were fixed in relation to the imperial currency and 
intfazone trade was favoured to the detriment of 
trade among different zones. 


‘Forced Deyaluation and Lending — the ‘Paper 
Standard’. 

‘The Great Depression brought about the suspen- 
sion of convertibility of sterling and the French 
franc in 1931. Recovery took place gradually and 
at. the price of devaluation of all convertible cur- 
renciés. Countries of each zone had no choice but 
to align themselves and keep the previous rates of 
exchange between their own currencies and the 
respective reserve currencies. In other words, they 
were forced to devalue their currencies in terms of 
gold — and in some cases in terms of other reserve 
currencies — regardless of the effects of devaluation 
on their national economies. 

At.the outbreak of war in 1939, inconvertibility of 
reserve currencies into gold became the rule. The 
Gold Exchange Standard ended in a ‘paper reserve 
currencies standard’. Thus, for example, the sterling 
standard’ became a familiar expression; in fact, thé 
sterling standard was the most-widespread.— a re- 
flection of the dimensions of the British -Empire and 
the prominent role of London as the principal inter- 
national financial market. The bonds of the sterling 
standard allowed Britain to oblige countries of the. 
sterling zone to contribute financially, to the cost 


92° 


‘Thus, the - 


~, 


ot. warfare.. Whenever they had to buy goods.or > 
sérvices,. the British authorities were able to: pay in 

UK Treasury Bills .remitted to local. monetary. 

authorities, which issued against them the corres-- 
ponding amounts of local bank notes needed to- 

effect payments. By, the end of the hostilities, the: 
sterling zone countries found themselves in an infla 

tionary situation, holding large sterling balances 

which London hastened to ‘freeze’ until a process 

of gradual ‘defreezing’ was devised. The crisis of 
frozen sterling balances and the reduction of their 

value in dollars consequent to the unilateral deci- 

sion to devalue the. pound sterling in 1949, as well 

as. the time (on average ten years) that it took to. 

liquidate them, is not without similarity to the 

crisis of today’s dollar balances. 

To conclude this brief analysis, one may Jan 
the following lessons from the inter-war oxperienge 
of the Gold Exchange Standard: 

@The privileges it conferred upon the reserve cur- 
rency countries were bound to give their governments 
a measure of freedom to disregard the demands of 
monetary discipline, while making countries holding 
reserve currencies more and more dependent on the 
Policies adopted by the authorities in thesi issuing 
countries. 

Moreover, thc stability of ‘ah an unbalanced 
power structure could only be assured if one of the 
reserve currency countries was able to exercise hege- 
mony over the other members of the monetary 
system. 


3. Bretton Woods and Dollar Standard 


The Imprint of Great. Depression 


T July 1944, the representatives of 44 ‘United maa 


Associated Nations’ gathered at Bretton Woods in 
New, Hampshire, USA, for the International Mone- 


tary and Financial Conference. Their task was to * 
rebuild: an international monetary order which had”... 


been scattered by economic depression and- war. In 


doing so, they should have been able to draw upon: . 
the lessons of recent monetary history. From the ' 


pre-1914 Gold Standard, they could have learned - 
that-a truly international currency must be beyond 
the control of any single statė or group of states 
and must have some mechanism of issuance which `: 
limits both shortages and excesses of supply. From 
the interwar Gold Exchange Standard, they could : 
have learned that its stability could only be assured > 
at the cost of accepting the hegemony of the main 


Teserve centre, as well as the freedom of the latter ` 


to disregard monetary discipline. However, the - 
knowledgeable negotiators, including. the authors. of’: 
the proposals submitted for discussion, appear to 


have been more preoccupied with the need to proz: 
tect. the world economy against the possibility of - : 


another Great Depression. 

The interwar Depression — part of a secular cag 
of the type analysed by Kondratief — had pro- 
foundly. marked’ people and policy-makers every- ` 
where: The struggle for economic survival which » 
had followed it, acquiring multiple forms, had led.to 


„the, fragmentation of international commerce. -Freed 


from constraints previously imposed by the Gold 
Standard, the governments of the major ‘trading 
States had resorted to the use of monetary weapons 
sv devaluations and monetary zones — in pursuit of 
commercial war. More broadly, the Bretton Woods 
delegates were mindful of the socio-economic conse-. 
quences of the Depression and the-extent to which 
they, had paved the way for. Nazism and the horrors 
and sufferings of war. : ays 445 
+ Thus it was- that. the. restoration , of economic: 
growth, as the’. basis for a peaceful world commu- 
nity, was the main aim at Bretton Woods. And the 
prevailing conviction — then .as later in Havana, 
where the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) was born — was that a return to free trade 
was .essential if economic growth was to be sus- 
tained. Consequently, and aside from divergentviews 
on how best to secure it, the objective: of elimi- 
nating monetary. manipulation as a tool of economie 
competition in world markets met with unanimity.. 


Article -\. of the Bretton Woods Agreement, 


reflecting these concerns, states the purposes of the 
IMF as follows: pa 


(i) ‘To promote international monetary cooperation through 
a. permanent institution which provides the machinery fos 
consultation and collaboration on international monetary 
problems... ; ; 

(ii) To facilitate the-expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, and to contribute thereby to.the promo- 
tion and: maintenance of high levels of employment and real 
income and to the development of the productive resources of 
all members as primary objectives of economic policy, 

Gii) To promote exchange stability, to’ maintain orderly 
exchange arrangements among-members, and to avoid com- 
petitive exchange depreciation. — A : 
` (iv) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral system 
of: payments in- respect of.current transactions between mem- 
bers: and in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper the growth of world trade. , 

(v) To give confidence to members by making the Fund’s 


resources, available to them under adequate safeguards, thus. 


providing them with opportunity to correct maladjustments in 


‘their balance of payments without resorting to measures des- 


tructive of national or international prosperity. , 

(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten the duration 
and lessen. the degree of disequilibrium in the international 
balances of payments of mémbers,* 


The Fundamental Choice i 
-Regarding the means to attain these purposes, 


there was a kind of consensus on two points. First, - 


there could: not be any.return to the rigid rules of 
the Gold Standard. Many factors told:against such’ 
an, attempt: Among them were the disillusions 
stemming from the attempts at restoration of the 
1920s, the uneven distribution, of monetary gold 
among different countries, the policies followed in 
some countries to break away from the Depression! 
and. the central role therein of a flexible money sup“ 
ply, and the ‘Keynesian revolution’ which legitimi- 
sed deficit financing: aå a means of. combating 


‘serious unemployment. It would : also: -have- been’ 





-. *These purposes have remained unchanged to this day, 


When , Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) were created in 1969, 
the amended Articles included a new objective, that of ‘making 
the special drawing right the’ principal reserve: asset in the 
international monetary system’, However, this.objective was. 


not-includcd in the general purposes of the IMF: it is stated as 


part of the additional articles dealing with SDRs, 
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against the interests of international capital, which 
profited from a steady rate of inflation.** a 

The second point of consensus was that nobody 
was in favour of the complete demonetisation ọf 


‘gold. The fundamental choice. that faced Bretton 


Woods negotiators was between two alternatives: |, 
1. The establishment of an international cur- 
Tency conceived by Keynes as ‘international bank- 
money...fixed (but not unalterably) in terms of gold 
and accepted as the equivlent of gold by all 
nations who would become members of an ‘Inter- 
national Clearing Union’ that would issue and 
manage the new currency. The purpose of the. pro- 
posed institution in Keynes’s view was to supplant 
gold as a governing factor, but not to dispense with 
it. (See Keynes, J.M., Proposals for an Inter- 
national Clearing Union, April 1943, where he gaye.a 
full justification and clear description of the propo- 
‘sed institution and its-ways ‘of operation, including 
the rules of emission'of'the international currency, 
which he named ‘baacor’), __ ae 
2. The .codification and universalisation of the 
more familiar Gold Exchange Standard in such a 
manner as to avoid the re-emergence of monetary 
zones. : E . 
Not only out of fear of innovation, but as the result 
of the desire of the USA to assert itself as the lead- 
ing financial power, the Conference opted for the 
Gold Exchange Standard. The dollar being the 
only currency convertible into gold, what the Con- 
ference in fact accepted was a ‘dollar exchange 
standard’, exactly like the ‘sterling éxchange’ 
standard’ under which the British Empire and other 
countries in its orbit had lived in the 1930s. i 
‘Thus, when the war ended, the US dollar had 
dethroned its only possible competitor, the pound’ 
sterling. At the time, the USA owned 80 per cent 
of monetary gold (not counting that of USSR and . 
East European couniries) and accounted for more 
than 20 per cent of world exports. ‘The need fòr 
dollars was felt equally by Europe and Japan, which ` 
were starting their post-war reconstruction, and by 
Third World countries seeking to develop their. 
economies. This-‘dollar shortage’ helped to main: 
tain the demand ‘for the US currency at a cons- 
tantly high level. Al these factors made it possible 
for Washington to impose on the market the dollar 
‘price for the precious metal that had been decided 
upon in 1934, that is, US $ 36 per ounce.* . 


Z 


**Capitalism at the mid-century was characterised by the 
emergence of close links between big business and. -banks, 
Prices were no'longer a given factor to which all producers 
had to adapt: they became one of the variables that big cor- 
porations ee, influence std control. Competition became 
argely.“imperfect’ or ‘monopolistic’, to use the terminolegy’ èF 
Robinson and Chamberlain. ed 
high Prices-was an easy money supply. Moreover, a ‘reason: 
able! rate‘of inflation was also necessary to offset in part the 
increases-in nominal wages that the growing strength of trade 
unionism was able to obtain. “Thus, ‘moderate inflation’ wassa 
sine qua non for the operation: of monopolistic capitalism! 
exactly as monetary stability was necessary for the develop- 
ment of the small-scale capitalism of the nineteenth-century, ` 

*In-consequence, gold— unlike : other commodities—enjoyed 
price stability for 35 years. From another point of view,* the 
purchasing power of the dollar within the USA declined signi: 
ficantly without any effect on its par value, aX: 
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One instrument of maintaining . . 


i't Under these conditions, the entire ‘Free-World’ 
found itself within the dollar zone, with all the un- 
‘avoidable consequences, the most important of which 
was the accumulation of dollar holdings outside the 
USA. Since it was considered the equivalent of 
gold, the US currency actually became the -inter- 
national universally accepted currency. Conse- 
quently, it was natural for countries to accept settle- 
ment’ of-claims in dollars. 
took over another attribute of gold: it served as a 
-reserve for national currencies. Since, as a means 
cof international settlement, the US currency had to 
be available in sufficient quantity in order not to 
inhibit the growth of world trade and finance, the 
deficit in the US balance of payments became the 
-ptincipal sourcé of international liquidity. Being'a 
reserve currency that was favourably looked upon 
-by central banks, its circulation was allowed to 
-swell: for- years, without provoking: inflation of 
‘alarming proportions within the USA itself. Benefit- 
ing fiom such an exceptional situation, Washington 
was able to pursue an expansive policy without’. any 
major disturbances until the mid-1960s. © 


The Basic Rules © 


. - The consequences of this dollar outflow will: be 
‘discussed later.’ Let us recall here the basic rules 
‘of the Bretton: Woods system, because they will show 
chow , today’s IMF practices are contrary to those 
rules and, moreover, how irrelevant the rules were 
to the needs of Third World countries. 

:. 1. In spite of what has been said about the 
practical - role of-the US dollar, thé system was rela- 
ted to gold, whose price for monetary transactions 
was fixed. Each member state had to define the 
par value of its national currency in terms of a certain 
weight; of the precious metal. Subscriptions to the 
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‘Virus at the Roots’ — 


1 


ALIT “UNIVAL'S Letter titled ‘Virus at the Roots’ (Mainstream, 
October 10) does not tell us anything we have not known 
before, People who are in power, namely, landlords, police 


and politicians, have been acting in their own interests till they . 


meet, real opposition. What is missing in the Letter is infor- 
mation about what the landless, the peasants and the workers 
are doing to face such behaviour. We all know that politicians 
will keep the people at the centre of their rhetoric. We know 
that the police will-misuse their authority. We also know that 
the landlords will stoop to anything to see that landlordism 
thrives. - . 
_ What I would have liked to know is, what are the powerless 
doing? Are. they not.trying to increase. their power? If so, 
how? What are they thinking? What are they going to do in 
future? Who is supporting them? What Uniyal fails to men- 
tion — and to that extent his letter becomes inadequate — are 
two main points. F 

The men-who are powerless, without resources and without 
even‘a square meal Have come to believe too much in God 
and religion, In fact they rely on these two ideas to save them. 
This is by and large true of villages, and hence there is no 
harm in generalising. Belief in God _and in religion is a two- 
way prop raised by those who know for certain that if God s 
name is not spread, the revolution will come much quicker 
and much more easily. If the landless think that by watering 
the tulsi plant every morning they are going to get their land 
back, they are sadly mistaken and misled. If such tragedies as 
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Gradually, the dollar ` 


` 


IMF (quotas) wete to be paid up to 25 per cent -in 
gold.** . : 


2. Member states coriiniitted theniselves to ridin 
tain the rates of exchange resulting from the ‘gold’ 
content’ of each currency’ as defined upon its parti- 
cipation in the system. Changes in par values were 

_only to be used “to correct a fundamental disequili- 
brium’; they were to be ‘proposed’ to the IMF by 
the member concerned. Failure to obtain the IMF’s 
approval of a paf valiie change could result in exclu- 
sion from the Fund. eae 
 3.: General: convertibility of the currencies’ of 
member states, into each other and at par value, 
was considered essential for trade liberalisation and 
monetary stability. oo Ck. whe, POS 

4; Acting as a kind: of central bank, the IMF was 
supposed to help national central banks in dealing 
with temporary deficits in balances of payments. -A 
‘member country was entitled to funds for this pur- 
pose up to a limit related to its quota; . beyond this 
limit, the country concerned was supposed to take 
appropriate -measures to reduce its deficit and 
establish equilibrium or surplus, mainly by-increasing 
its exports (becoming more.competitive) Conditions 
attached to such drawings became stiffer as the 
amount passed through successive ‘tranches’. 

5. When the conventional measures of.credit and 
fiscal policies failed, the IMF might agree to a 
devaluation, in order to make imports more ex- 
pensive and exports more competitive, without, 
creating imbalances in international trade.that could 
lead to a series of competitive devaluations of other. 
currencies. O TETA ‘(To be'continued), 


**More specifically, Articles III, 3 of the Agreement required 
that ‘each member shall pay in gold, as a minimum the smaller 
of: (i) 25 per cent of its quota; or (ii) 10 per cent of its net 
official holdings of gold and United States dollars...’ r 


to change these attitudes first, rather than only blame the. 
landlords and the police. ; ga 

But who is going to do. this? Even the professed Leftists, 
even the radicals, ‘are averse to becoming jconoclasts. Itis 
necessary to give priority to changing the attention of the 
people towards and against the landlords, in order to shift 
their attitude from “God will save me” to the feeling that 
before that happens.“the landlord will ruin me.” The word 
God is used by those in power to make the powerless sit on 
their haunches and smoke their. hookah to forget’ everything. 


«> When they get up they will say, “What can we do, it is God’s 


will.” This utterly middle-class attitude has to be broken, 
Tke second point I want to make — which Uniyal has not 
mentioned — is the people’s belief in naseeb (fate). Kya 
karega, mera naseeb aisa hai. . This is the second rotten atti- 
tude that will have to be broken, If the police make out a 
wrong FIR, if politicians buy power under the ‘table and if 
landlords rape the wives of the landless, itis expected of them 
todo so. But what is not expected is that, instead of oppos- 
ing them according to a plan, according to some priority of 
action, the landless sit quiet and blame their naseeb. i 
The above-mentioned two attitudes must be got.rid of before 
we talk about anything else. Let us teach the landless and the 
powerless not to buy idols of Ganapati and Krishna as that is 
not going to release them from bondage. Reverence for reli- 
gion will not usher in revolt. Let us teach them that relevant 
action has to be there and it is to be planned with due 


` priorities.’ 


Who is going to do this? I suggest that, as a first step, let 
all the Leftist Governments resign. Let the radicals stop meet- 
ing at coffee houses and go out to field and factory’ to educate 
the people and change the current corrupt system. Let our. 

-priority be to do away with the moth-eaten attitudes while 
gearing up to create a people’s state. .__ . ‘ oud 


Arvind Gordhandas 


Director, The Systems, 


Ramhav (Cananitants in Rehavionral Science) 
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-ward when Indira Gandhi assumed power 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 





: Hazards of Ad-hocism 


ISHES have never been horses for the 
rulers-of Delhi. This was true in 
India’s colourful past and it is true today 
as well, with the country’s complex and 
difficult problems: getting more and more 
accentuated every month. 
Two years ago there was near-chaos at 


the Centre with the collapse of the Janata. 


Government, ramshackle that it was, pro- 
viding Charan Singh with the opportunity 
to be a short-lived emperor. Once he had 


gone with the wind and Indira Gandhi 


swept the polls with the promise of a gov- 
ernment that would work, the general ex- 
‘pectation was that the nation would at last 


be spared: the tension: that accompanied 
the creeping paralysis, about to overtake 
the executive. 


In the two years since then, the situation 
has become ominous. There is a ruling 
party which on paper. commands unchal- 
lenged ‘majority: at the Centre and in 
And yet 


in January 1980 has been solved. The 


‘Assam negotiations provide a glaring 
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DISCUSSION: Whither Congress-S? 


example. At one stage,.the talks were 
about to be clinched but success eluded 
the Government because there was dither- 
ing at the highest level. 

The simmering discontent in the tribal 
homeland of Jharkhand. has not yet 
been eliminated because the Government 
has neither any immediate palliative nor 
any long-term solution in mind. 

The crisis has reached the peak in Pun- 
jab where the Congress-I, instead of rally- 
ing the people against Akali communalism, 
has. opened ‘talks with its leaders, who, in 
turn, are being outstripped by the seces- 
sionist extremists demanding the forma- 
tion of Khalistan; and these extremists are 
given the shelter of the Gurudawaras as 
places of religious sanctity. To come to 
terms with communalist Akalis is to.. 
invest them with respectability, and, 
this by no means is the right strategy 
for cornering or combating secessionists. ' 

All this confusion is intensified tenfold 


. because of the factional rampage of Giani 


Zail Singh, moving from the vantage point 
of his .being the Union Home Minister, 


‘determined to oust from Chief Minister- 
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ship of Punjab, his rival Darbara Singh 
who has an unblemished record asa cru- 
sader against communalism. The Prime 
Minister air-dashed to Chandigarh, deput- 
ed the Foreign Minister to talk to the 
Akalis, and so round and round the Mul- 
berry Tree the Government has been 
going without being able to stabilise the 
situation in Punjab. Meanwhile, clashes 
and assassinations persist. 


- The Punjab experience has forcefully ` 


brought out that destabilisation of the 
Congress Raj is being brought about by the 
bitter factionalism within the ruling party. 
Akali communalism could have made 
little headway had Zail Singh’s intrigues 
been scotched at the beginning. In fact, the 
threat to the stability of the Congress-I 
Ministries, whether in Gujarat or Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra or Bihar, is coming from 
-the have-not factions inside the respective 
Pradesh Congress bodies. If at any time 
.the Opposition is able to put the Cong- 
ress-I Ministries in the wrong, it is because 
of the helping hand blatantly extended by 
disgruntled factions in the ruling party. 

One of the reasons for this sorry state of 
affairs is the widely acknowledged fact that 
-the Chief Ministers claim to hold office at 
the Prime Minister’s pleasure, and on that 
strength alone. While in normal ‘circum- 
> stances, a Chief Minister is expected to 
enjoy the confidence of the party’s High 
Command, the position today within the 
Congress-I is that the High Command is 
personified in one single individual and 
the Chief Ministers have to earn the 
persona] backing of the Party President 
who also continues as the Prime Minister. 
Personal loyalty has replaced party func- 
tioning and when personal loyalty is 
‘carried just a little too far, 
guishable from sycophancy. And’ that is 
precisely how things look today in the 
not-so-lovely garden of the Indira Cong- 
ress. 

The stark reality is that there is no such 
thing as a political party machinery in 
power in -India now. What is masque- 
trading as the ruling party is, pure and 
simple, Indira Gandhi’s very personal 
flock. Whoever she wants to admit into 
the party can come in at five minutes’ 
notice, while. there may be others who 
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ministerial eminence, 


it 1s indistin-. 


have been waiting tof AgéS. pañuguna 
was lifted into the highest body of her 
party in a matter of days despite the fact 
that he had not only let her down in 1977 © 
but rose to. become a Janata Minister. 
There are quite a few others who came in 
late and were installed with full honours in 
but Yeshwantrao 
Chavan is still kept shivering in wintry 
cold, clothed in sack-cloth and ashes. 
Even the fig-leaf of party functioning is 
replaced by personal diktat. 

What has ominously been emerging is 
the old familiar institution of the Prime 
Minister’s House, as distinct from the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat and the AICC 
office, and it is exercising an authority that 
overrides the other two. Whether it is 
the fate of the Madhya Pradesh Ministry 
or the decision to go in for Mirage 2000, 
and in many other matters of consequence 
from Antulay’s trusts and old smugglers’ 
reprieve, the spectacle of the Prime 
Minister’s House as the very seat of power 
cannot be overlooked. It is true the brash 
mafia style of the Sanjay days are no 
longer there, but is there any room ina 
democratic set-up for a Prime Minister’s 
entourage being institutionalised as the 
wielder of power as distinct from institu- 
tions coming under the discipline of the 
Executive and sanctified by convention? 

Indira Gandhi is certainly entitled to 
seek the help of persons who enjoy her 
confidence, but the more she narrows the 
circle into her immediate personal court 
of relatives and acquaintances, the less 
accountable would they be to the public 


and to that measure, the onus of their 


actions will fall on her shoulders, and her 
shoulders alone. This.will be its weakness 
even if her immediate family circle - was 
studded with luminaries possessing the 
nation’s best brains and commanding a 
wealth of experience unmatched by any 
other group: as things stand, the Prime 


Minister’s House is certainly not composed 


of the Knights of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. 

A strange situation thus faces the 
country today: Indira Gandhi commands 
the maximum popularity among the masses 
— more than any other personality in 
Indian politics today. And in her turn, 


-eshe seems tobe tiying to retain’ this popu- ' 
'--Jarity ín a‘highly personalised manner, 
‘instead. of taking to the more effective 
_ method of involving larger’ and larger 
-number of people in the exercise of power 
— which is the essence of democracy. 
Democracy, as our direct experience 
shows, is not just an ethically-desirable ` 
commodity. In the complexities of the 
functioning of a modern state, personalised 
‘politics bereft of an active, vibrant political 


democrat. 
November 3, 


And it is also time for Indira 
think of the India beyond her own life-- 
span. : Only a despot can cynically say 
‘After me, the deluge’ — not so can a 


organisation ,as- also of.a cOmpetent, core 
at the executive ‘level, can only have a 
precarious tenure, more and more found 
‘out to be unable to cope with the problems 
and challenges that face it. 


Gandhi to 


N.C. 











A Not all that 
Innocent k 


Occurancy of Rashtrapati Bhavan for 
the prescribed span of five vears 
does not necessarily transform a petty 
politician of Syndicate vintage into an 
elder statesman filled with wisdom and 
intellectual profundity. The point hardly 
needs elaboration. i : 
. Sanjiva Reddy has’ been trying to 
establish that elevation to the highest 
Constitutional office through a series of 
gratuitous circumstances need not pre- 
vent the incumbent from opening his 
mouth too wide and too often, unfail- 
ingly putting his foot right into it. 
‘ Of course we have had Presidents in 
the past who brought great dignity to 
that office and scrupulously kept away 
‘from areas of political pronouncements 
out of bounds for them. In other 
words, they knew where to draw the 
line, But Reddy Garu’ would appear 
not to have outgrown the size and 
stature of ‘a small-time State-level poli- 
tician with national-level ambitions. 


Only a few days back Reddy rudely - 


reminded a pressman who asked a ques- 
tion that he as the President of India 
could not be expected to comment on 
all’kinds of rubbish published in any 
newspaper. But before and ‘after that 
incident, the President has been as talk- 
ative as any politician, a ‘category to 
which he claims he does not belong so 
long as he occupies the highest office in 
the land. We need not go into the 
amusement he provided by declaring his 
intent — conveniently forgotten after 


some time—to moveinto humbler quar- - 


ters out of the grandeur of the former 
Viceregal Lodge or into the confusion in 
1979 at the highest levels of Government 
for which he was at least partly res- 
ponsible. . 

Reddy's latest controversial pronoun- 
cement comes at a time when he, like 
everyone else, is fully aware that what 


he says.or does will cease to matter after . 


a few months. He chose, with an uncon- 
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a 


scious touch of irony, the occasion of 
the Sardar Patel Memoriat Lecture 
(October 31, 198!) to declare that 
neglect of the demand of the States for 
greater autonomy' might eventually 
threaten the country’s integrity. There 
was, he averred, dissatisfaction in the 
States with their position. in the Indian 
federal system, The man in whose 
Memory Reddy was delivering the 
address was a strong-Centre man. 
Hence the irony. That the Jana Sangh- 
RSS alias Bharatiya Janata Party is 
Strongly in favour of a strong Centre is 
another matter, not quiet relevant when 
considering the propriety of the Presi- 
dent airing his personal views on a most 
sensitive national issue while speaking 
on a public occasion, 

Of course the question of fair, 
balanced and equitable Centre-State 
relations has been with us for long 
years. The Founding Fathers of the 
Indian Constitution presumably did not 
foresee all the possible pulls and pres- 
sures in the decades ahead and were 
content to provide, in the chapter on 
Administrative Relations, for the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-State Council for 
resolving problems between States or 
between the Centre and one or more 
States, Experience has shown that 
maximum advantage has not been taken 
of this flexible provision to establish a 
healthy, viable, long-term basis for 
smooth federal functioning. Matters 
have not improved with the tendency on 
the part of the Centre to hog all or 
almost all powers or with the tendency 
of the States to depend more on the 
Centre for resources than on themselves 
to the maximum in raising resources for 
development, 

The federal structure envisages: demo- 
cratic decentralisation of powers and 
functions right down to the village and 
mohalla level, but no one, including the 
vociferous advocates of greater auto- 
nomy for the States, has thought beyond 
powers and scope for patronage at State 
level. The problem is a difficult one, 
calling for the widest consultations and 
discussions throughout the country, and 
no individual or party or group of 
parties can pretend to have found the 
correct answer, All that is‘clear is that 
the federal structure calls for alterations 
to suit the needs of changing times, and 
these alterations are bound to be of a 


sensitive kind that cannot be undertaken ` 


by fatwas or presidential benedictions. 


However, the questjon arising from 
Reddy’s lecture is different. It concerns 
the propriety:of the Head of State offer- 
ing grist to the political mill of all kinds 
of elements and that too at a difficult 
time when regional chauvinists and 
secessionists are raising their ugly heads, 
The question, in other words, is: What 
right has the President to cross the 
Lakshman Rekha laid down in the 
Constitution and make controversial 
political speeches? It is not Reddy 
who is going to solve the problems of 
Centre-State relations. All he has done 
is to make political capital out of it, for 
reasons best, known to himself. One 
guess can be that after leaving Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan he will resume his old role 
of political operator (and not that of 
“humble kisan” as he once assured the 
public) and is preparing the ground for 


it, 

Whatever his intentions, Neelam 
Sanjiva Reddy should observe ‘the pro- 
prieties of the high office thrust upon 
him. The rest of us can take solace 
from the knowledge that im very much ~ 
less than a year Reddy will be liberated 
from Rashtrapati Bhavan and. vice 
versa, Then he will be free to pursue 
his political ambitions which do not 
wither with age in this country, but 
which will be of little consequence for 
the destiny of this nation. 


November 4 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


Judicial Dithering 


WitHour going into the merits of the 

case of the judges which is now 
before the Supreme Court, one may per- 
haps express amazement over what the 
confidential correspondence disclosed to 
the Court by the Union Government on 
November 3 brings out, 

The correspondence shows that the 
Chief Justice of India proposed the 
names of three judges to fill the 
vacancy caused by the appointment of 
Kerala Chief Justice Eradi to the 
Supreme Court. The seniormost judge 
oi the Kerala High Court, P.S. Poti, 
was not to be promoted; but was to be 
considered for transfer to some other 
High Court, “as soon as possible...in a 
suitable vacancy as the Chief Justice,” . 

The Court will no doubt go into tha 
allegation of political motivation in ths 
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case of Justice Poti and give its finding; 
there is no need to dwell on it pending 
disposal of the case. But it must be 
noted that it was left to the Union Law 
Minister, Shiv Shankar, to point out in 
his reply to Chief Justice Chandrachud 
that the latter's recommendation for the 
appointment of Rajasthan Chief Justice 
K.D. Sharma to fill the Kerala vacancy 
would mean superseding as many as six 


senior judges of the Kerala High Court. ' 


And immediately thereafter, the Chief 
Justice of India wrote „back to say: “...1 
must confess that somehow I did not 
realise that as’ many as six judges are 
senior to Justice Sharma. That makes 
it necessary to think of the matter 
afresh.” . = 

This was followed by Chandrachud 
suggesting another name for . Kerala, 
Shiv Shankar seemed embarrassed, so 
the Chief Justice of India wrote to the 
Prime Minister explaining his thinking, 
Then came the M.M. Ismail episode, 
with Ismail refusing to go to Kerala and 
resigning from the Judiciary. The pro- 
posal to transfer the Chief Justice of the 
Patna High Court to Madras raised 
another controversy. And so on, p 

The Chief Justice of India may have 
his own mode of thinking, but it is not 
easy to fathom that process from the 
correspondence placed before the 
Supreme Court. All that strikes the 


layman is the amount of confusion that - 


prevails in the matter of appointments 
and transfers even in the Judiciary. 

The question to be considered is: 
How do we set about establishing the 
credibility of the Judiciary in regard to 
its own internal functioning? The larger 
issue at stake must be obvious enough 
from all this. _ 

; Observer 
November 4 : 


Whose Sense | 3 


of Security? 


LAND Lorps, the police, the bureaucracy’ 


generally and the ruling political 


leadership joining hands to strike terror ° 


among landless agricultural workers and 
the poor in the rural areas, mainly 
Hartjans, is no new phenomenon. Nor 
is it new that,in the hoary tradition of 
giving a dog a bad name, when the 
poor ask for what the law says is due to 
them, the spectre of “Naxalites” and 
“extremists should be invoked to 
justify police brutality aimed indiscri- 
minately against men, women and 
children, against the aged and - the 
youthful, all in the name of maintain- 
ing law and order. ; 

This is what has happened in recent 
weeks in rural Patna. It is hardly sur- 
prising that ‘the media, unconcerned 
with the roots of organised official 
violence against the poor, should largely 
have treated the events around Bihar’s. 
capital in cavalier fashion, most of them 
swallowing 
Naxalite Kisan Sabha having “taken 
advantage of” the demands of the poor 
and “instigated” them to acts of vio- 
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the official line of the | 


lence. This too is not peculiar in the 
case of Bihar or rural Patna, It isa 
repetition of the overdone “encounters” 
duly stage-managed in different parts 
of the country with the aim of killing 


off and harassing those- who, despite - 


starvation and weakness, dare to declare 
their hunger and ask for food for them- 
selves and their children. 

What is to be noted about the “events 
in the neighbourhood of Patna is the 


, total and unashamed brazenness with 


which the police and the topmost per- 


> sonalities in the State Government have 


set out to protect the landlord against 
the worker, the rich against the poor, 
the oppressor and exploiter against the 
oppressed and exploited. The State 
Government has slept over the non- 
implementation of the minimum wages 
duly fixed by law. The agitation had 
been going on, for quite some time, 
evidently peacefully for otherwise the 
“crackdown” on the poor would have 
come much earlier. It was in early Sep- 
tember this year that the spark was 
provided — by the alleged rape of a 
young woman by a landlord in‘Lohsuna 
village. The landlord-police combina- 
tion got into effective action from that 
moment on. 

From that time the authorities, pre~- 
sumably advised by the landlords, began 
to treat three blacks — Masaurhi, 
Bikram and Dhanaura — as ‘“trouble- 
spots”, unloading CRP and Bihar Miti- 
tary Police units, fully armed, and 
methodically engaging in a massive 
attack on the poor. The account given 
by a Times of India correspondent who 
toured the area is gruesome enough to 
rouse the conscience of the country, The 
situation, the account shows, worsened 
after the landlords and their hirelings 
organised a show of force on October 
22 in violation of prohibitory orders. 
And ` when the Government and the 
police discovered that the landlords’ 


_ show of strength — a procession of 


armed men threatening the agricultural 
workers and their families — did not 
put a stop to the agitation for justice, 


they decided that the time had come. 


for organised brute force. And state 
violence was let loose. More than a 
dozen died in police firings — and that 
‘seems a modest estimate — and a large 
number were injured, apart from the 
sadistic actions engaged in by the law- 
and-order minions. 5 

A few examples reported by the 
Times of India (November 2, 1981) 
should give an idea of the terrible things 
that happened in the-area, 1. ‘Peasants 
who were rudely awakened from sleep 
on Friday and . Saturday and hustled 
into trucks by gun-toting policemen are 
not the only victims of the callous 
attitude of the authorities.” 2. “The 
tales of police brutality narrated by 
wives separated from their husbands, 
fathers who got kicked when they plead- 
ed for sparing their sons, and youths 


‘who fell unconscious as they fought 


with the police to secure the release of 
their brothers, make one shudder.” 
3. “The most horrifying incident relates 
to the death of Chandrawati, a, spright- 


. ly 15-year-old girl..... According to eye- 


witnesses, she fell at the daroga’s feet, 
pleading with him to release her uncle 


and cousin. But she was kicked and 
shot at point-blank range...” 4. “(A 
man) in Pilhj said: ‘I saw two small 
girls being beaten with belts by police- 
men, They were returning from the fields 
and had done nothing to invite the 
wrath of the police,’ ” ý 

In contrast, a land-owner of Saram- 
pur village is quoted as saying that “the 
crackdown was inevitable, because the 
Naxalites were daily holding out threats 
against us. It is true that no dacoity 


- had been committed in my house, nor 


any harm caused to any member of my 
_family because of Naxalite activity here. 
But their intentions were not good....” 
The cause-and-consequence formula 
must be quite clear from this. The 
landlords had only to feel upset over 
demands for minimum wages and over 
speeches for the police force to swoop 
down to shoot, maim and destroy the 
poor. The prolonged agitation for 
enforcement of legal payment to the 
agricultural workers did not merit any 
attention. Nor even tbe landlords’ 
provocative show of strength. The 
authorities had to wait for a suitable 
moment to step in and crush labour. 
That is the logic of the events in rural 
Patna, and that is the logic of the 
administration in many parts of the 
country i 

On November 1, Dr Jagannath. ` 
Mishra, the Chief Minister, announced 
a free hand for the police to put down 
all “anti-social” and ‘‘extremist’’ acti- 
vities in the rural areas of Patna, 
district. He went fyrther and claimed 
that the police crackdown jn five blocks 
had restored to a great extent “ʻa sense 
of security among the rural population’, 

Whose “sense of security” has the 
Bihar Government -restored? Clearly 
that of the rich land-owners; who alone 
in the eyes of the administration cons- 
titute the rural population. Except for 
the votes at election time, the agri- 
cultural workers are after all insignifi- 
cant quantities that can be ignored; 
they don’t fill the coffers, do they? 

We have never believed that, indivi- 
dual terrorism can solve problems of the 
vast masses, howsoever noble the aims 
of those who think nothing else will 
work. But it needs to be understood by 


. those who are in power and those who 


wield influence in the power structure 
that official violence deliberately un- 
leashed to help the strong against’ the. 
weak, the rich against the poor,. ‘is 
infinitely worse than’ stray- acts: of 
violence by misguided young men and 
women. g 

Today -the authorities and their 
patrons may get away with it as the: 
whole state machine is with them. But. 
“the mass of people, hungry, ill-clad, 
shelterless, exploited and humiliated in 
every way, see better than ever before 
that they are getting araw deal. Policy 
and implementation must be on the, 
understanding that there is a day of 
reckoning ahead, even if not immediate- 
ly in sight. 

It is time to look ahead. : 
; - i C. N.C. 
November 3 


See also box item (on page 34). 
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PortticaL Notebook in Mainstream (October 31, 1981) 
captioned “Flotsam and Jetsam” by CNC has made some 
sweeping observations about the Congress-S and its Bombay 
AICC session: “The Congress-S is a deeply divided party, with 
its leaders, if they can be so described, pulling in diverse direc- 
. tions”; the Congress-S is “maintaining the untenable pretence 
of being a national party”, the Congiess-S is'an “Opposition 
party with minuscule following, its influence limited to some 


pockets in the country, with little prospect of achieving a 
national status or stature’; and lastly, “if at Munshinagar - 


(where the Bombay AICC-S took place) the resolution ‘had 


been one for winding up the whole show, it would have meant - 


some reduction in the confusion in the political scene.”’ 


Itis true that the Congress-S is today deeply divided but ` 


CNC’'s observations on the Congress-S appear to be more out 
of anger than out of a sober appraisal of the party in question. 
This.can be seen from the fact that while he writes that in 
Kerala “CPI-M deserves the blame it is getting for the fate 
that befell the coalition Ministry — with its big-brother 
attitude” — he ends up with, the conclusion, in that ‘very same 
sentence, that the Congress-S has “‘proved incapable of drawing 
the correct lessons from the events in the deep South.” What 
are the “‘correct lessons” to be drawn have not been spell out, 
Instead, the Congress-S has been ridiculed for maintaining the 
“untenable pretence” of being a national party. 

_ ‘CNC pursues his attack on the Congress-S by saying that 
even if much of the criticism levelled at the Bomby AICC 


against the ruling Congress-I is “certainly valid’, it “lacks ' 


credibility” because it has come from the Congress-S having 
“minuscule following, its influence limited to some pockets in 
the country”. Not only this, the ‘mobilisation programme’ 
worked out by the Congress-S to rouse public opinion against 
corruption, rising prices and unemployment has been pooh- 
poohed by CNC who says, that “any group of persons can 
gather ata place and draw up programmes and: guidelines 
without the haziest notion of who will do the work.” `> . 

But it is not the Congress-S alone that suffers from such 
weaknesses. The situation today is that. almost all the so- 
called national opposition parties have only pockets” of 
-influence, This is equally true of the Left and the not-so-Left 
parties. The: difference is only of degree, whether Janata, 
Lok Dal, CPI or CPI-M or BJP. Why single out the Congress-S 
for this lapse or weakness? It is the realisation of this weak- 
ness on the part of all Opposition parties without exception 


that has made them think of different varieties of ‘viable . 


alternatives’ to the Congress-I. The congress-S is certainly 
divided, but then which of the other Opposition parties is not? 
It will do no good to deny that the Congress-S remains a 
democratic and secular national party even if its “socialist” 
suffix is not to be taken too seriously. The present division 
inside the Congress-S points to the dilemma facing a not-so- 
strong democratic, secular party in the complex situation of 
today in which it has been sought to be buffeted acd slighted 
by a left coalition-leadership as CNC has himself noted in 
regard to the Kerala developments _ It was the struggle of the 
Congress-S in Kerala, its composition and ‘complexion under 
A.K. Antony and its contribution to the Left Democratic 
Government there which made many hail the Kerala Govern- 
ment as-a unique experiment and a pointer to the possibility 
of building unity of left and democratic forces in the entire 
country. Why ignore all that now? Å : 
The Congress-S at its Bombay AICC session did adopt an 
extraordinary amendment to its political resolution which 


' keeps the door open ‘for all sorts of alliances, The fact that 


the amendment does not fit in with the overall tone of the 
resolution and was adopted as a compromise to keep the party 
united, points to the immediate compulsion resulting from the 
Kerala developments. That is only one part of the story. The 
ae has ‘been slighted by the Left no less in West 
Bengal. N y a ` 
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| Whither Congress-S? 


The Congress-S is divided in regard to its future course of 
action not only vis-a-vis the CPI-M. There are elements in the 
Congress-S — and.so also in the Left parties — who believe 
that they cannot go with the economic, social or political 
philosophy of Lok Dal’s Charan Singh. They have genuine 
inhibitions in regard to the Janata Party also because the Janata 
leadership comprises not only Chandra Shekhar . but also 
Morarji Desai — how poles apart these two personalities are is 
no secret — as well as Subramanian Swamy. And there are 
serious reservations in many of these parties about the wisdom 
of joining hands with BJP with its RSS connection. 

That makes up for the dilemma facing the Congress-S, and 


- it may be added, not the Congress-S alone but all democratic 


and ‘secular forces. It is true that in the Opposition circles 
there is a feeling that the Congress-S may not firmly oppose 
the Congress-I as a good chunk of members of its original set- 
up have gone over to the Congress-I. Bat why ignore the 
serious struggle that has been going’on inside the party on this 
issue-also? i ' 

A perusal of the economic and foreign policy resolutions 
adopted at AICC-S Bombay session would show that they 
stand closer to the left parties on one side and the Congress-I 
on the otber; on foreign policy in particular, there is clear 
approximation between the Congress-S, the Congress-I and the 
left parties. And these cannot bé treated 'as inconsquential 
given the tensions in the sub-continent and in the region as a 

ole. i 

The dilemma facing the Congress-S is the dilemma of the 
entire democratic political spectrum. To single out the 
Congress-S for lampooning as CNC has done because of the 
division and confusion within it, is to underestimate the serious- 
ness of the situation, and, consequently, the urgent need of 
forging the unity of left and democratic forces wherever these 
may be. Left and democratic-minded intellectuals have to 
carefully attend to their problems sympathetically instead of 
laughing at them or slighting them. A 


CNC writes: . 


"THouse Narendra Sharma’s communication sounds like a 

broadside against my Political Notebook titled ‘Flotsam 
and Jetsam”, we seem to be in agreement on most points, It 
is not disputed by him that the Congress-S suffers from the 
weaknesses I have mentioned, though he rightly notes that 
many other Opposition parties are no better placed either in 
the matter of internal contradictions or in the matter of influ- 
ence in pockets and not on the national plane. 

One important question he has raised is, what are the 
correct lessons to be drawn from the events in Kerala?: The 
most important lesson is that there is no point in joining a 
coalition without a solid policy framework untainted by 
opportunistic considerations and’ the compulsions of power 
politics, Another is that there cannot even be groping towards 
becoming a “national party” without establishing a substantial 


. Mass base not only in a few pockets but on a wider basis, The 


Congress-S has yet to show the validity of the claim that it ‘is 
the inheritot of the mantle of the Congress of the freedom 
struggle era, 

Sharma says that the dilemma facing the Congress-S is one 
facing “all democratic and secular forces." There is, no doubt 
truth in this assertion, but the Congress-§ also shares the coi 
fusion as well as despair of some other parties which have all 
sorts of elements in them, in seeking norms and setting for a 


‘democratic’ alternative. They all, including the Left, seek 


temporary alliances in pockets, if we leave out unprincipled 
adjustments for electoral purposes in areas where their indi- 
vidual influence cannot do them much good vote-wise. So 
what is special about the Congress-S continuing as a political 
entity with a lot of pretence to: cover up the cracks in, the 
fabric? . 

It may seem unfair to ask them to wind-up or function only 
as a regional or local party. But is that not the end of the 
road the Congress-S is traversing now?@ . : 
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JŅEO-CONTAINMENT is the term now coming into 
increasing use to describe the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s global strategy. Containment of the Soviet 
Union through maintenance of forces all around the 
Socialist bloc was advocated in the celebrated 
article of Mr Xin the Foreign Affairs of 1947 by 
George Kennan and that was adopted by successive 
US Administrations as the central thrust of their 
foreign and military strategies till decolonisation 
and non-alignment and the rise of Soviet military 
power, including the nuclear arsenal totally disrupt- 
ed them. The Cold War which could be dated as 
having started with Winston Churchill’s Fulton 
Speech in 1947 could be deemed as having ended 


with Brezhnev’s visit to Washington in 1973 and . 


his declaration that the Cold War was over, with 
the signing of the SALT I and the conclusion of 
agreement to avoid nuclear confrontration. ` 

The Cold War however got revived in. 1978 with 
the cancellation of Indian Ocean talks and conven- 
tional arms transfer talks, proposals to step up the 
NATO defence budgets, and deploy the Euromis- 
siles. It got intensified with the decision to raise 
the Rapid Deployment Force, the NATO decision 
to deploy additional 572 missiles in Europe, and 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. Reagan camp- 
aigned on a platform of re-establishing the US mili- 
tary supremacy and cotaining the Soviet power and 
got elected. This is the origin of the doctrine of 
Neo-containment in the United States Administra- 
tion. 

Advocates of .Neo-containment argue that the 
United States allowed its military superiority to be 
deliberately eroded. According to their account, in 
order to shield the people of the United States from 
the full consequences of the war in Vietnam Presi- 
dent Johnson financed the war through deficit 
financing the impact of which is still felt by the US 
economy. Secondly, the cost of the fighting in Viet- 
nam was at the expense of continued build-up and 
efficient maintenance of US nuclear and general 
purpose forces and this in turn resulted in the Soviet 
Union catching up with the United States in strate- 
gic arsenal and building up a seven ocean blue water 
navy. Thirdly, at the same time, they charge, the 
war in Vietnam was not pursued with vigour and a 
will to win. Consequently, the US lost significantly 
in its credibility as a military power and the nation 
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was demoralised. Lastly, ia the last fifteen years, 
again to assuage the impact of the Vietnam war on 
the population at home, there was considerable ex- 
pansion of welfare spending at the cost of invest- 
ment. All these mistaken policies, the Neo-contain- 
ment doctrinaires argue, have led to the weakening 
of the US economy at home and its strength and. 
influence abroad. The Soviets, it is maintained, 
have exploited this situation to their maximum 
advantage, ' 

The remedies prescribed by the Reaganites follow . 
from the above diagnosis. Domestic governmental 
spending must be cut, investment should be encour- 
aged, welfare should be curtailed, job opportunities 
should be expanded by additional investment 
brought about through tax cuts for corporate and 
affluent sectors and defence spending should be step- 
ped up to regain the lost muscle. Cut in government 
spending and progress towards a balanced budget 
which the United States has not had for many years. 
will bring down the money supply and consequently 
the interest rates and this will lead to increased 
investments and job creation. Since more money is 
needed for defence and a balanced budget is to be 
achieved this can be implemented only by very 
severe cuts in welfare spending and curtailment of 
social services. This means, in the short term, 
people will have to accept retrenchment and increas- 
ing unemployment so that over the longer term, 
investment could be stepped up. In terms of military 
spending the original proposal was to devote a. 
mind-boggling 1.5 trillion dollars over the next five 
years though there are serious doubts about the ex- 
penditure levels climbing to those dizzy heights. 

The US Congress which docilely passed the 
Reagan budget and tax cuts at a time when the 
President recovering from an assassination attempt 
was at the height of his popularity is having second 
thoughts on both increased defence spending and 
deep cuts in social security measures. The new com- 
promise offered by the President is to reduce the 
depth of cuts in social security measures and pro- 
pose some cuts in defence expenditure. Yet the 
budgetary gap will not come down to $ 42.5 billions 
envisaged during the campaign for Fiscal 1982 The 
Wall Street remains sceptical of the Governmental 
efforts and the interest rates have moved marginally 
down from 20.5 per cent to 19.5 per cent — not 
enough to spur any new investrhents. The Federal 
Reserve Board chief has warned the President and 
the Congress that mere rhetoric will not induce the 
reduction in interest rates and the Wall Street 
would like to see more meaningful action before 
bringing down the interest rates. 

The Defence decisions are not moving forward in 
spite of the tough rhetoric. The promised decision 
on MX missile had to be postponed repeatedly 


“and so also the one on the new bomber. There are 


the usual cost and time over-runs on many other 
projects such as F-18 Hornet, the Cruise missiles 
and the Trident submarines. There are signs that 
as the budget squeeze increasingly takes effect there 
will be compulsions to slow down the rate of . build- 
up of general purpose forces and development of 
at least some of the more exotic weaponry will get 
prolonged. Yet President Reagan has thrown down 
the gauntlet and challenged the Soviet Union to 
an arms race in his recent Chicago speech. He has 
asked them to choose between verifiable arms con- 
trol agreements or an arms race with the US which 
they cannot win. At the same time it is not quite 
clear what kind of arms control agreements the 
Reagan Administration has in mind. 

_ Though they have been in office for over eight 
months the present Administration is not yet ready 
to enter into serious arms control negotiations on 
SALT. Kissinger recently pointed out in a speech 


the anomalies in the stand of the Reagan Administ- . 


ration. Verification, especially the on-site verifica- 
tion in the reduction of weapons presents very 
grave difficulties. An agreement on manageable 
ceiling in respect of weaponry in SALT II took 
seven years to be concluded. In such circumstances 
how difficult and time-consuming is it going to be 
to conclude an arms control agreement involving 
verifiable reduction? It will be rational to start with 
an agreement on ceilings which was what SALT II 
achieved and then explore the possibilities for verifi- 
able reductions to which SALT II made a specific 
reference. Therefore the present US demand for ‘a 


verifiable reduction at the first stage without signing . 


the SALT II would appear to be an invitation to 
a new arms race, 


Kissinger is also critical of the proposed dis- 


cussion with the Soviet Union on the Euromissiles 
first before initiating discussions on SALT II. The 


` Euromissile issue, Kissinger rightly points out, is 
‘intimately linked up with the SALT issue. While 


the West and the US may term the Pershing IIs 
and Cruise missiles as theatre missiles so far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, any weapon of US 
manufacture and operated by the US personnel 
which can reach the Soviet soil is part of US stra- 
tegic system and is to be considered as coming 
within the provisions of SALT. The siting of the 
missile on European soil is not of much relevance 
to them. 

On the -other hand, the Soviets have always 
offered to discuss all nuclear weapons on both sides, 
as part of arms control discussions. The US exclu- 
ded discussion on the forward-based systems of nu- 
clear weapons in the Europe, and in the British and 
French arsenals in order to avoid complicating the 
SALT discussions. The SALT established parity in 
strategic delivery systems, between US and USSR 
while leaving the British, the French and the US 
forward-based systems on the one side and the 
Soviet theatre systems on the other out of nego- 
tiated settlement. The UK, France and the: Soviet 
Union have all started refurbishing their theatre 
systems. China too is building up its strategic 
arsenal targetted on the Soviet Union. The UK is 
replacing its Poseidon missiles with Tridents, the 
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French their M-20s by M-4s, their Mirage IVs by 
Mirage 4000, and the Soviets are modernising their 
SS-4s and SS-5s with SS-20s. When the NATO 
took the decision to deploy additional 572 missiles, 
the USSR pointed out that this would mean an 
imbalance in the missiles targetted on their coun- 
try and would lead to a Soviet response. 

Earlier in October 1979 Brezhnev had offered to 
reduce his deployment of SS-20s if the NATO re- 
frained from deploying the additional 572 (Pershing 
II and Cruise missiles). That offer which was not 
taken up has been reiterated to both Willy Brandt 
and Dennis Healey when they recently visited 
Moscow and both of them fee] that there is scope 
for negotiations on the basis of that offer. How- 
ever it is difficult to see how these negotiations 
could make progress without bringing in the UK 
and the French systems and the US forward-based 
systems in Europe. There is no indication that 
adequate consultations have taken place among the 
US and its allies and a strategy for such a com- 
prehensive negotiation has been worked out. 

Though it was the Europeans, especially Helmut 
Schmidt in his address to the international Institute 
for Strategic Studies who called for deployment of 
Euromissiles as a counter to SS-20, there is a rising 
tide of European public opinion against the deploy- 
ment of the new missiles. While the NATO deci- 
sion of December 1979 was a two-track decision — 
deployment was decided on along with an offer to 
negotiate — yet as the missiles developments are 
going forward and the deployment is to commence 
in 1983, the negotiations have not started. Not 
only that, those negotiations were to supplement 
SALT II which had been initiated. Now the SALT 
II has not been ratified by the US. 

These two developments (non-ratification of 

SALT II and non-initiation of discussion on theatre 
missiles) along with the proposed $ 1.50 trillions for 
arms over the next five years by the Reagan 
Administration have contributed to a rising tide of 
anti-nuclear weapon and anti-US sentiments in West 
Europe especially in West Germany, ‘the Benelux 
countries, the Nordic countries and the UK. One 
hears arguments in Europe that the threatre 
weapons, the neutron bombs and the doctrine of 
prolonged limited nuclear war may mean’ that the 
“super-powers’ may fight over Europe with nuclear 
weapons while sparing their own homelands. This 
argument does not make much sense since the 
theatre nuclear weapon will be a powerful escalatory 
linkage between the forward systems and the strate- 
gic weapons; yet the credibility of US is getting 
eroded. ‘In these circumstances there are- doubts 
whether Holland will permit stationing of the. new 
nuclear missiles on its soil and there are strong 
pressures from members of the SPD on Helmut 
Schmidt against deployment of the new weapons, 
threatening the stability of the SPD-Liberal Coali- 
tion. Nuclear weapons and their doctrines relating 
to their use are becoming an increasingly divisive 
issue among the NATO allies. 

On detente too, there is a widening gap between 
attitudes of the Europeans and the Reaganites in 
the US. While the Europeans feel that detente has 
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been beneficial and should be sustained and nur- 
tured notwithstanding Afghanistan, the Reaganites 
question whether in detente the Soviet Union had 
not been permitted to gain disproportionately. 
According to them, the Soviets gained in technology 
transfer, credits and trade and all these enabled 
them to add to the strength of their war machine. 
While some Europeans and Americans question the 
view- that the Soviet war machine had been streng- 
thened disproportionately beyond the normal 
modernisation process, majority of Europeans and 
Americans are inclined to accept this assessment. 
Yet in the view of the majority, the benefits of 
detente have been positive and substantial. If the 
East-West trade is to suffer then the adverse im- 
pact on Western Europe in terms of loss of employ- 
ment will get aggravated. The Western Europeans 
point out that without detente and without inter- 
action with Eastern Europe, Solidarity would not 
have emerged in Poland and the liberalisation of 
Hungary would not have been possible. The Neo- 
containment advocates are of the view that if the 
economic benefits flowing from detente are reduced 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and the 
Soviet Union is compelled to race the United States 
in respect of arms production new pressures will be 
generated ‘within the Soviet bloc which will lead to 
systemic changes. This is the revival of old Kennan 
thesis of containment. The West Europeans and a 
majority of US foreign-policy establishment pro- 
foundly disagree with the Reaganites on this issue. 

The latter argue that History shows that when- 
ever the Soviet Union is subjected to pressure, the 
Soviet population has been willing to make neces- 
sary sacrifices. The only race the Soviet Union can 
successfully run with the US is the arms race. 
Secondly, the West Europeans and the majority of 
US establishment while welcoming the development 
of Solidarity and agreeing that detente and relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union would suffer in case of 
Soviet intervention in Poland yet are of the view 
that the Solidarity is not likely to contaminate the 
rest of Eastern Europe. In their view if this were 
to happen, it would affect the stability of not only 
Eastern Europe but Europe as a whole and will be 
a major international catastrophe.. Short of a 
Soviet military intervention in Poland, this school 
argues for sustenance of East-West economic” 
relationship. 

In this relationship. the crucial issues are purchase 
: of energy from the Soviet Union and supply of 
sophisticated technology to that country. The Neo- 
containment school is against both. The West 
Europeans argue that the Soviet energy supply, 
while not making them significantly reliant on that 
country, gives them greater flexibility viz-a-viz 
OPEC. In their view the development of Siberian 
energy sources will reduce the likely Soviet pressure 
on the Gulf countries.. They are also not impressed 
by objections to the sale of technology to the Soviet 
Union at a time when the Western economies are 
under great pressure and will benefit from increased. 
trade. Approach to detente is yet another area of 
disagreement between the US and its allies in 
Europe. 


` 
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The most crucial disagreement between the US 
and its allies relates to the US approach to problems 
relating to the Third World. On the Law of the 
Seas — the draft of which had been finalised after 
several years of negotiation with a leading role 


played by the US negotiator Elliot Richardson -— - 


the US is holding up the signing of the treaty and ‘it 
is totally isolated in this situation. On the issue of 
apartheid in South Africa and condemnation of 
South:African raids on Angola again the,,US is 
isolated. While the West Europeans feel that the 
reduction of aid flow to developing countries will in 
turn affect adversely the demand for industrialised 
goods, the US proposed to cut aid to developing 
countries both directly and through multilateral 
financial institutions. y 

The valiant attempts of Helmut Schmidt and 
Pierre Trudeau to persuade President Reagan not to 
adopt a wholly negative attitude towards North- 
South dialogue partly succeeded at Ottawa. However 
the indications from the speeches of Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig and Treasury Secretary Donald 
Reagan are that the US is likely to adopt a tough 
stand at the Mexico Summit. Those who are re- ` 
ducing school lunches, social welfare measures and 
retrenching 75000 Government employees at home, 
are not likely to take a sympathetic view of poverty 
in the developing world. : 

The US attitude towards developments in Latin 
America — especially in El Salvador and Nicaragua 
— and increasing fraternisation with oppressive 
regimes like Chile have created stresses and strains 
with the West Europeans. The .French-Mexican 
Communique recognising the role of the Leftist 
parties in El Salvador upset the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. The attempt at disinformation tried by US 
Administration in respect of El Salvador has proved 
counter-productive. ' E 

The US policy towards Arab-Israeli .conflict and 
the talk of new US-Israeli strategic relationship 
have also contributed to unease among the European 
allies who feel that the undifferentiated support to 
Menachem Begin is likely to affect the chances of 
stability in West Asia especially at a time when. the 
Saudi policy has contributed to the creation of a \ 
glut in oil market and bringing the oil price down. 

The industrialised allies of the US also complain 
that the high interest rates in the US (19.5 per cent) 
come in the way of their taking reflationary measures 
to alleviate unemployment which have reached the 
all-time high since the Great Depression. Besides 
this general complaint, Canada has a particular one 
in respect of its new nationalistic energy policy 
which has generated considerable pressure from the 
United States. TOR" 

A French scholar, in an international conference 
of the strategic community, pointed. out that, the 
current US policy is getting distorted by being 
viewed through the prism of anti-Soviet Neo-con- 
tainment policy. In his view, the world is bigger 
than the Soviet Union and if the United States is to 
have a viable global policy the Reagan Administra- 
tion has to reappraise how to deal with its allies in 
Europe and the developing world. This sentiment 
was not only endorsed by German, British and other 
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European scholars but by the traditional US foreign- 
policy establishment also. Most of them felt that 
the Neo-containment policy did not have any more 
chance of success than the old containment policy; 
and while the Soviet Union is facing a number of 
economic difficulties and demands for changes and 
reforms the capacity of the Soviet people to make 


sacrifices when their security is threatened should. 


not be under-rated. This group, which include 
séme of the old associates of Kissinger while negoti- 
ating detente have felt that the ‘Soviet Union con- 


“ tfnues to be’ cautious and not prone to risk taking 


notwithstanding its intervention in Afghanistan. 
Most of them have assessed that Afghanistan is not 
indicative of any further Soviet expansionism. The 
Kissinger school emphasises the fact that the old 
containment policy was pursued in a strategic 
environment in which the US had an overwhelming 
supremacy in nuclear weaponry and this situation 
- has changed never to return. There is also increas- 
ing realisation that nuclear wars, between the two 
Superpowers once initiated, cannot be controlled 


' easily and in all probability will end up in global 


extinction. ‘In such a situation, Kissinger and his 
school argue, negotiations can be only on the basis 


_, ' of mutual give-and-take with some benefit for either 


, countervailing stands. 


side in the agreement and that Neo-containment 
policy is bound to fail. 
Though the Reaganites put up a front of carrying 
on with their stated policy, some of the members of 
` traditional foreign-policy establishment are of the 
view ‘that the Reagan Administration is educatable 
and is in the process of getting educated. They point 
to the retreat on El Salvador, the beginning of 
negotiations on Euromissiles issue, some relenting 
on the North-South dialogue and the proposed cuts 
in the US Defence budget. Others on the other 
„hand sée the signs of Carterism afflicting Reagan — 
namely half baked policies increasingly degenerating 
into confusion and mutually contradictory and self- 
The new Defence cuts and 


K. the lack of any sign of interest ‘rates coming down 


have started affecting the credibility of the President, 
and the Congress may once again start asserting 
itself and increasingly tying the President’s hands 
down and incapacitate him. 

The Reagan Administration’s policies towards the 
subcontinent and especially in respect of arms 
transfers to Pakistan have to be viewed against the 
above over-all background. In pursuit of Neo- 
containment, the Reaganites argue that Pakistan is 


willing to be counted against the Soviet Union - 


both on Afghanistan and in the Gulf, and India is 
not. Hence the Pakistanis deserve to be rewarded 


~ atid in that process if India gets hurt that of course 


would be the cost of India leaning towards the 
Soviet Union. In the US Administration’s con- 
sciousness India or the subcontinent does not figure 


~ prominently. Since at present the Reagan Administ- 


ration is not in a mood to pay adequate attention 
even to their allies there is not much chance of the 
Indian point of view getting across and having 
an impact on their policies. 

When the officials of the Reagan Administration 
are confronted with Agha Shahi’s speech at Lahore 
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seminar on June 30, 1981 in which he pointed out 
that they had assurances from the Soviet Union 
that Pakistan would not be attacked, that the 
arms were being acquired against other threats, 
that Pakistan would not give bases and facilities to 
the US, would be strictly nonaligned and Pakistan 
would not bea conduit for weapons to the Afghan 
rebels, all this is dismissed with a shrug. They say 
Agha Shahi does not count for much in Pakistan 
policy-making and the US: Administration deals 
directly with the Generals with whom they have a 
good understanding. Agha Shahi’s pronouncements 
are part of Pakistan Government’s public relations., 

There are sufficient grounds to believe that this 
view of the US officials is well founded. The 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat has confirmed that 
from December 1979 onwards the US CIA had been 
regularly lifting the Soviet arms supplied to Egypt 
in the period before 1972 to be passed on to the 


` Afghan rebels through Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 


Secondly, there are indications that notwithstanding: 
Agha Shahi’s loud protestations of non-alignment 


‘there have been talks between the US and Pakistan 


military establishments on the US obtaining bases 
and facilities in Pakistan. Lastly, Carl Bernstein 
recently published an article reporting General 
Zia ul Haq considered passing two plane-leads of 
arms across Pakistan-Afghanistan border every 
week as well within the tolerance limits of the Soviet 
Union. 

When asked about the risks of the US getting 
identified with the military regime in Pakistan as 
happened in the case of Iran and consequently in 
the event of a discontinuous change the US getting 
totally alienated-and the Soviet Union gaining a 
target of opportunity, the answer is that all policies 
have some risks inherent in them. They are aware 
of the possibilities of General Zia ul Haq getting 
replaced but the US military establishment is 
developing very broad-based contacts with the entire 
Pakistani military establishment and therefore any 


` change at the top would not affect US-Pakistani 


relationship. The possibility of Pakistan People’s 
Party gaining power in the next three to five years 
is dismissed as negligible and it is argued that it is 
not realistic to plan a policy beyond the foreseeable 
future of three to five years. In the US view for that 
period the military is bound to be in power in 
Pakistan. 

The officials in the Reagan Administration accept 
that Pakistan has been making strenuous efforts to 
reach nuclear weapon capability. But they argue 
that through the arms transfer relationship they 
are attempting to build a structure in Pakistan 
which will compel the Pakistani rulers to weigh 
carefully the costs and benefits of carrying out a 


nuclear test and building a nuclear arsenal. They 


feel that this attempt is better than the Carter 
policy of invoking Symington Amendment which 
proved counter-productive so far ‘as Pakistan was 
concerned. In this respect also they exude confi- 
dence about their relationship with General Zia and 
other Generals and tend to run down Foreign 
Minister Agha Shahi and his pronouncements. 
When asked about the possibility of Pakistanis’ 
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eXtraordinary pressure to acquire some F-lés 
urgently being related to their aim at securing reli- 
able delivery system before they carry out a nuclear 
test, the US official circles tend to dismiss the 
possibility. According to them once the test takes 
place and the US’ stops supply of spares, within a 
few months Pakistan, will not be able to fly F-l6s. 
But some of the specialists in the US academic 
research institutions are not all -that categorical. 
They point out that the Iranians were able to fly 
some F-14s long after the US stopped supply of 
spares by cannibalising some aircraft. Secondly, all 
that would mean is the window of vulnerability for 
India in respect of a Pakistani nuclear strike or 
nuclear blackmail will be.in the months immediately 
following the test when the F-l6s will still be 
operational. The US officials assert that the Saudis 
who have influence on Pakistan are fully aware of 
_the impact a Pakistani bomb. will have on the 
regional stability and they are likely to exercise 
restraint on the Pakistanis while the academics point 
to the Islamic character of the Pakistani nuclear 
effort and the widespread belief' that Saudi Arabia 
is financing the effort. When confronted with such 
arguments the standard reply is that all policies 
have risks and the US will not allow the Soviets to 
get away with it in Afghanistan and therefore 
Pakistan has to be supported. 

There is an enormous amount of misinformation 
about India and her policies and her relationship 
with the USSR: Most of the people who have 
moved into Administration are specialists in strate- 
gic weaponry and East-West relations and have very 
little knowledge about the developing world. Some 
of those who were familiar with South Asia have 
gone out of this Administration. Those in academic 
institutions engaged in strategic studies which are 
close to the Reagan Administration like the Strate- 
gic Studies Centre in the Georgetown University, 
openly admit that this area for them is a ‘blackhole 
in space’. One popular misconception is that the 
Indo- Soviet arms deal of May 1980 was concluded 
at the initiative of Indira Gandhi and showed 
unmistakeably her leaning towards the Soviet Union 
and it was a quid-pro-quo for India’s silence on 
Afghanistan. The explanation that the deal was 
initiated when Morarji Desai was Prime Minister 
and Jagjivan Ram was Defence Minister and that it 
was negotiated in detail when Charan Singh was 
Prime Minister and when C. Subramaniam was 
Defence Minister and that it was all ready for signa- 
ture except for some marginal adjustments in terms 
of credit, was. received with great deal of surprise 
and some lack of credibility. That the President of 
India in his banquet speech told President Brezhnev 
that continued stay of foreign troops in another 
country was unacceptable to India was news to the 
American audiences. While many had not heard of 
Narasimha Rao’s Karachi speech that India had a 
vested interest in the permanency and separateness 
of Pakistan there were a few who have felt that the 
Narasimha Rao-Agha Shahi Joint Declaration 
recognising the need for Pakistan to modernise its 
forces, misled the US Administration to believe that 
F-16s were within India’s tolerance limit. It had to 
be explained that at that stage reports emanating 
from Washington indicated that only F-5G aircraft 
or at the most derated F-16/79 aircraft (and not 
F-16s with fully powered engines) would be supplied 


to Pakistan. 

Another area of misinformation is that India had 
Teservations in buying arms from the United States. 
The US officials pointed out that India was not 
accepting the TOW missiles and medium guns 
offered to India months back. When asked whether 
it was not true that this offer stipulated (i) no 
manufacturing lincense would be given; (ii) the sup- 
ply period would stretch over seven years; (iii) that 
the US would have the freedom to cancel the con- 
tracts at any time without any penalties, and (iv) 
the supply of spares would be regulated both in time 
and quantities by the US and will not be governed 
by the preceived needs of the recipient — India the 
reply was that these were standard conditions 
governing supplies to all nations that are not 
military allies of the US. While there may be some 
justification for the US to adopt such a policy to- 
wards countries on whose decisions to go to war or 
to conclude peace it may want to have a decisive 
say, such conditions are not acceptable to India. 
Even in the period of 1962-65 the Indo-US military 
relationship ran into difficulties because of such 
conditions. Therefore if the US is keen to make a 
contribution towards. India defence preparedness 
— especially when the US expressed concern’ about 
the Soviet threat to the subcontinent — the US will 
have to match up its deeds with words and relax 
the unacceptable conditions. Some US officials 
felt that this would not happen and the Congress 
would not agree. 
been looked at from this point of view. One dis- 
interested and objective official said that India was 
not likely to get arms from any other source on 
terms.and conditions on which she gets them from 
the Soviet Union and if he were an Indian he would 
do exactly what India had been doing. 

There are similar disinformation about the facili- 
ties India offers to the Soviet ships, the nature, 
scope and extent of the Indo-Soviet defence deals, 
and surprisingly little information of the Soviet 
technical assistance to India in basic industries 
sectors. 
completely the fact the Soviet Union had assisted 
significantly in the industrialisation of China, 
Eastern Europe and India and in fact there is no 
matching record by the West. All that they can show 
are South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Brazil. 

To sum up, the mood in the United States is one 
of uncertainty. The Reaganites have lost some of 
their earlier cockiness. The foreign-policy estab- 
lishment and the conservative economic and busi- 
ness circles keep their fingers crossed and hope that 
Reagan will get by both in his foreign.and economic 
policy strategies. But there is also unspoken concern 
that he may not. 
Administration will learn from its mistakes and 
listen increasingly to advice. The pessimists feel 


that Reaganism will degenerate into a kind of 
‘Carterism. So far as India is concerned till the , 


US Administration starts listening to its allies first 
and adjusts itself to listening to others there is’ very 
little chance of any meaningful communication 
getting established. We shall have to keep trying 
and be patient. 
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CHINA'S UNIVERSITIES—I} 


Learning from the. West 


SUZANNE PEPPER 


No education system can remain isolated 
from the society. of which it is a part, much less 
education in China. The following is the second 
of three articles on post - Cultural Revolution 
changes in Chinese higher education with wider 
implications for the society as a whole. The 
first article was published last week (Main- 
stream, October 31, 1981). The author is a 
specialist on Chinese developments and author 
of Civil War in China 1945-1949,— Editor 





SR IcuT now we want to learn from the United 

; States”, said the political instructor from the 
military academy. “Of course, since the US isa 
capitalist country we don’t want to learn everything 
it has to teach; we only want to learn its science and 
technology.” ; 

But will China be able to modernise with the 
West’s science and technology, and still safeguard 
itself from the other features of Western society? 
Chinese thinkers have been asking themselves this 
question for at least a century. Yet the riddle seems 
no closer to a solution today than it was in the 
1890s, when the popular slogan was, ‘Chinese 
learning for essential. principles; Western learning 
for use.” 

That formula failed to protect China against its 
enemies during the first half of the 20th century. 
But in 1949, the dilemma appeared to have been 
resolved. The separate compartments for East and 
West would be abandoned in favor of Marxism. 
This was a Western import, to be sure, but it mer- 
ged theory and practice while holding out the pro- 
mise of social as well as scientific development. In 
education, as in everything else during the early 
1950s, China threw itself into the campaign to “‘learn 
from the Soviet Union”. 

The Chinese also learned, however, that while 
Marxism might hold the answer to their problems, 
the relationship with the Soviet Union as Marxist 
mentor was not to China’s liking. The old compart- 
ments began to re-emerge in the search for forms of 
Marxism with a Chinese face. The mechanical 
adoption of all things Soviet was rejected as in- 
appropriate for China’s needs. And so it was. 
' Chinese women had even been rewarded as “heroine 
mothers”? for producing many children. In educa- 
tion, various “Maoist” features were introduced 
during the late 1950s, that would culminate in the 
1966-76 Cultural Revolution. 

Today the compartments are growing again. 
Marxism has not provided all the answers either in 
its Soviet or Maoist guises. Therefore China is 
looking once more to the capitalist West and 
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. universities will not be 


especially ‘to the US for the secrets of success. 

China’s search is centred on science and techno- 
logy., Since education and industry are the main 
social institutions necessary for their application, 
those two institutions stand at the cutting edge of 
the dilemma: how much of Chinese society must be 
changed so that science and technology can fulfil 
their promise of economic prosperity? Recent inter- 
views with administrators and conversations with 
foreign teachers at more than a dozen of China’s 
leading universities revealed the practical concerns 
associated with this dilemma. ' 

Chinese higher education, for example, is still 
based on the 1950s Soviet pattern which split off the 
arts and sciences to form the core of the reorganised 
comprehensive universities. Independent technical 
institutes were established for engineering, medicine, 
finance, education, etc. Viewing this pattern from 
the perspective of the major American universities 
which they have either just visited or received visi- ` 
tors from, Chinese educators now claim to perceive 
the defects of their system. “Visiting foreign acade- 
mics have pointed out the weaknesses of separating 
the sciences from engineering,” is now a common 
remark at briefings. . . 

Solutions are being considered but none that seem 
capable of fully solving the problem. Administra- 
tors speak of their preference for a reversal to the 
pre-1949 pattern. But the Ministry of Education 
has to date authorised re-mergers only in a few 
cases on a trial basis. The concern is that the 
able to manage so large a 
complex and that chaos will ensue. 

A more feasible solution is to establish coopere- 
tive arrangements between and among neighbouring 
institutes and universities. That such cooperation 
has never been tried before is another point on the 
foreigners’ list of criticisms that the Chinese seem 
to have accepted, But cooperation will not come 
easily. This is because it contradicts the “isolated 
enclave” nature characteristic of the Chinese work 
unit and especially of academic work units. This 
feature of university life is also what precludes a 
return to the pre-1947 comprehensive university. 


Cuina’s institutions of higher learning today are 

usually enclosed behind high walls within which 
live all university personnel: faculty, administrators, 
workers, and students. All facilities necessary for 
life and work from vegetable stalls to post offices 
are provided wherever possible. These on-campus 
facilities have been increased recently as part of the 
campaign to ease the burdens of intellectuals. This 
extends even to the provision of on-campus jobs 


. for spouses. 


ll 


At least 90 per cent of all faculty and administra- 
tive positions, moreover, are filled by each univer- 
sity’s own graduates. Life tenure from student days 
onward has become the rule. “Yours is a capitalist 
society where everyone must fend for themseves,” 
explained one university vice-president. “In our 
socialist society, the work unit looks after its own.” 

Educators returning from visits abroad; however, 
view this system of social security through new eyes. 
“Our universities are just too big”, is a common 
lament. When the visitor suggests* that student 
bodies- which. rarely exceed 5,000 can hardly. be 
considered large, the answer comes back: , US 
campuses may have 20,000 students but at least 
some of them live and eat out in society and so does 
the faculty. US universities don’t have the logistical 
burdens we do.” l 

Adding to the pressure is the ubiquitous problem 
of over-stafing with student-faculty ratios of 3 or 

4:1. These ratios are traced to a “‘Maoist” innova- 
tion of the late 1950s requiring faculty members to 
divide their time equally among teaching, research, 
and “social investigation”. . 

The inflated size of the faculties remains now long 
after that particular innovation has been abandoned. 
They are held in place by employment practices 
which guarantee life tenure and have never been 
adjusted sufficiently to change the studerit-teacher 
ratio, University administrators agree that even 
with the best of luck and effort, they. will be unlikely 
to achieve student-faculty ratios beyond 5 or 6:1. 

. _ Advisers in international development estimate 

that a country of China’s size needs at least one 
million more students in college than the one million 
it now has. Yet students even in China’s leading, 
and therefore most generously-supported, univer- 
sities. are living 7 to 8 and more ina single dorm 
room. Elsewhere there are reports of students 
sleeping in classrooms while their dorms have been 
turned into faculty housing. 

Chinese educators do not disagree when their 


foreign counterparts recommend abandoning the | 


Soviet academic divisions, promoting inter-univer- 
.sity cooperation, diluting their inbred faculties with 
outsiders, and more.efficient studént-faculty ratios. 
They only say that such changes cannot succeed 
without challenging the basic concept of the Chinese 
university as a self-serving socialist cooperative — 
a step which no one, least of all the universities 
themselves, is willing to take. , RA AY 


DAY, after the Cultural Revolution experiment 
in decentralisation, the Ministry of Education is 
restoring the Soviet-style unified curricula, teaching 
materials, textbooks, entrance examinations, enrol- 
ment and job assignment plans. All of these were 
first introduced in the 1950s, and not surprisingly 


_ conflict at many points with the new effort, to learn . 


from the US. One example is the credit system. 

~ This is an innovation peculiar to American higher 
education which places a unit value on-~courses 
based on hours per week spent in class. ~ 


This system is now advocated by the Ministry of. 


Education for all Chinese institutions of higher 
learning and is being introduced first in those 


12 


schools which used ıt beiðfè iv4yt NAT, Wullau, 
and Fudan Universities. It is supposed to counteract 
the “‘fixed” and “dead” style of the Soviet planned: 
curricula. 

In fact, the system is simply being superimposed 
upon the fixed plan and the students still have little 
freedom.of choice. Approximately 70 per cent of all 
courses, regardless of major, remain compulsory; and 
some of the electives also can only be selected from 
among a few set choices. Students do, however, have 
the freedom to select afew courses outside their own 
majors which was formerly forbidden. But they 
cannot study at their own pace — another supposed 
advantage of the credit system — because to 
graduate out of turn’ would disrupt the pre-deter- 
mined job assignment plan. ` `. 

Thus administrators at each of the three univer- 
sities where it has been introduced, acknowledged 
that the credit system cannot fulfil its promise so 
long as the -only recently reinstituted unified curri- 


cula, enrolment, and job assignment plans remain ` 


unchanged. . 

Centralised planning also stands in the way of two 
other changes that all but the very top universities 
see as necessary to improve themselves, based on 
their understanding of how this is done by foreign 
schools. One is the right to recruit students inde- 
pendent of the hierarchically structured national 
enrolment scheme. The other is the power if not to 
hire and fire faculty members, -at least to transfer 
and exchange them. It is acknowledged, however, 
that such powers cannot be given to universities 
alone without changing the way work assignments 
are made in the society as a whole. Hence a “great 
debate” .is currently under way about how to re- 
solve this dilemma. 

Equally chailenging is the foreign criticism of con- 
tent and method. Two foreign post-graduate 
students dropped courses they were auditing in 
philosophy and ‘history at two of China’s best- 
universities after being tipped off by Chinese class- 
mates that the lectures were actually verbatim read- 
ings from textbooks. Foreign teachers report that 
only their better students resent: conventional 
Chinese teaching methods which they say treats 
them like: “parrots”. The other students complain 
at more creative approaches. 

A Chinese , journalist present at an informal 
gathering of academics challenged them- on- this 
issue. “Some people have gone abroad,” she said, 
“and learned that China’s education is dead by com- 
parison with other countries, that Chinese students 
do not have any independence of thought.” Initia- 
tive was killed, she continued, by all the cramming 
and memorisation which is actually intensifying 
under the pressure to succeed through exams, ran 

Her listeners were embarrassed by this intrusion 
of the discredited radical critique of examinations. 
But they conceded her point and admitted the pro- 
biem was not confined to the liberal arts where the 
need for political ‘conformity is strongly felt. The 


‘problem exists in the sciences as well. Educators 


elsewhere noted that Chinese - scientists working 
abroad wrote home about their inability’ to do 
independent research as the main point of difference 


G 


between themselves and their foreign colleagues. 

All agree that solutions for this inherited problem 
of Chinese pedagogy are lacking. It,is being perpetu- 
ated, moreover, by an institution known as the 
Teaching Research Office, yet-another Soviet import. 
This is the basic unit of organisation made up of all 
those teaching similar courses. This small group of 
colleagues discusses and approves the detailed syl- 
labus for each course taught by each teacher in the 
group. Some are incredulous to learn that this work 
is the responsibility of the teacher alone in foreign 
- universities. The Teaching Research Office is also 
being re-evaluated but,. said one senior university 
official, without this basic organisation, “the work of 
university teaching and scientific research simply 
could not be done.” 

The Western imports are thus conflicting at every 


turn with the socialist environment into which they 
are being introduced. Given the configuration of 


` political forces in China today, this challenge from . 


the capitalist world cannot but have important 
detractors, Hence the danger of forcing Western 


infusions that will be either too mechanical or too 


massive, These mistakes have been made before, as 
attested to’ by the erratic course of China’s past 
attempts to Jearn from the outside world. And ironi- 
cally, various features of China’s socialist system 
are currently being strengthened that will make the 
adaptation of the Western imports even more difi- 
cult. Hence one can only hope that the present 
effort to graft foreign branches on a Chinese tree 
will not be rejected like so many past attempts, 
before it has succeeded in bearing much fruit.C] 

i (To be Concluded Next Week) 


_ Court-Martial in the Family 


NANDITA HAKSAR 


[ ama student of Law and am 

studying Military Law. I am 
struck by the unbelievable ‘similarity 
between the procedure of trials under 
the Army Act and the way’ women 
are put on trial by their families. I 
cite a case with only a few modifica- 
tions in the relevant sections of the 
Army Act, Those interested. may 
look up the Army Act to see that I 
do not exaggerate. 

The Summary General Court 
Martial begins, The Accused: The 
Daughter. Aged 30. And her Friend, 
aged 28. The Bench: Father, Mother 
and Brother. ` , 

The offence: Mutiny. Mutiny is 
defined under the “Martial Law in 
Indian Family Act’ under Section 
37: “Any person subject to this Act 
who commits any of the following 
offences, that is to say— 

(ay begins, incites, causes or 
conspires with any other person to 
cause any mutiny in the Nuclear 
Family, Extended Family or in a 
Joint Family.” 

The Daughter is also accused of 
offences under Section 40 (Striking 
or threatening Superior Officers; 
Section 41 (Disobedience to Superior 
Officer); and Section 63 (Violation of 
good order and discipline), The 
Friend is accused of an offence under 
Section 66 — Abetment of offences 
that have been committed. 

The Trial begins. The Daughter 
Pleads guilty to the offences under the 
said Act. But she claims her right 
of freedom of speech wnder Article 


19 and right.to personal liberty under . 


Article 21 which are guaranteed to 
every citizen under the Indian Con- 
stitution. 

The Presiding Officer (the Father) 
points out that under the “Martial 
Law in the Indian Family Act”, 
“those governed by the Act must 
forfeit that portion of his or her civil 
rights which interfere with the discip- 
line of the Family.” 

The Daughter tries to defend ber- 
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self by arguing that strictly speaking 
she is an adult and therefore inde- 
pendent and so no longer under the 
jurisdiction of the said Act. This 
objection is also overruled. : 

Prosecution: What happened on 
Sunday? 5 

Accused: I went to a demonstra- 
tion to protest against the in-laws of 
a woman who had been burnt alive. 

Prosecution; What was the need to 


‘go there? You are a journalist; your 


job is to write about this. 

Accused: I felt the necessity of 
combining theory and practice, so I 
went to the demonstration. 

Prosecution: You went knowing 
that the in-laws.are our Family 
friends. You have brought Shame 
on the Family, 

Accused: Yes. E knew they were 
your friends, But you shouid not 
have friends like these. 

Prosecution: Shut up. It is not for 
you te tell us who should be our 
friends. And did you have to give a 
press statement on it and get your 
picture in the papers? 

. Accused: Yes. 1 felt I had to take 
responsibility for my actions, 

Prosecution: We don’t like this 
way of doing things. 

Co-accused: Surely there is room 
for disagreement within a Family? 

Prosecution: It’s all very well for 
you. You are married. She is not. If 
your busband allows you to do these 
things you do it. 

Accused: So it’s not a question of 
the right and wrong of what I do, 
but only of saving your so-called 
Honour, As long as your Honour is 
intact you do not care whether I live 


.or die, ; 


Prosecution: That is enough. In 
future you will do as you are told. 

Trial ends. : 

The composition of the Family 


_ Court is like that of a Court Martial, 
. consisting of “people who are judges 


of both fact and law....they are 
neither legally qualified nor trained 


` 


” the fight again. 


in the administration of justice....A 
more serious matter is that unlike 
the judge and jury ina civil court, 
a Court Martial (substitute Family 
Court) can hardly be considered 
independent. As army officers (sub- 
stitute Parents) the Court is concern- 
ed more with the maintenance of 
efficiency and discipline than with 
the impartial dispensing of justice.” 
(O.P. Sharma, Military Law in India, 
p. 161.) 

These trials are held iz camera. I, 
as co-accused, did try to speak out 
fer my friend. But I was told it was 
ao internal matter and that I should 
leave, Once again striking similarity 
with the system of trial under the 
Army Act: “Another criticism of the 
Court Martial system is the absence 
of a properly organised system to 
provide adequate facilities for the 


` defence of an accused person.” Ibid, 


Page 175). 

So the primary duty of the 
Daughter is to the Family. She must 
not raise questions about its ideals, 
its functions and its discipline. She 
must uphold the Dignity and 
Honour of the Family. She is denied 
freedom of speech and expression — 
sh2 must hide her feelings bebind a 
forced smile. She must never con- 
tradict Father, She is denied 


' Personal Liberty — she is not to go 


out at night, she must never partici- 
pate in demonstrations even when 
they concern her own rights and 
certainly not make public statements 
abput these things. 

The Family has constructed a 
granite fort and has enclosed women 
Within it, Yet I know many women 
who have been fighting this battle 
alone, facing such trials every day 
and facing the consequences. They 
cry all night and are ready to begin 
The fight against 
injustice and tyranny within their 
families. 

This was the story of one such 
woman. She must remain anony- 
mous, but at least let us recognise 
her battle as a real battle, And let 
us help these women by fighting 
for basic civil rights and democratic 
freedoms within the Indian Family.@ 
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| Roots 


K.N. PANIKKAR 


"THERE has been, and still is, an effort to arouse the 


youth power in our country, which undoubtedly- 


is laudable. But what we witnessed was an attempt 
to arouse youth on anti-intellectual and non-ideo- 
logical programmes. Tree-planting, street-cleaning 
and other similar tasks were part of this. Fortunate- 
ly, it did not succeed; for if it had, it would have 
been a major setback to the growth of progressive 
tendencies among our youth. It is equally impor- 
tant not to be swayed by unrealistic ventures. For 
steering clear of both these possible pitfalls, history 
is a good guide. After all, it is only experience that 
helps us distinguish between right and wrong. 

All meaningful intellectual activity is related to 
the problems of the present — be it research into 
proto-history, feudal socio-economic structure or 
anticolonial struggle. If the study of our past has 
no lesson to offer us, to understand.the present and 
to improve the quality of contemporary life, that 
study has no meaning. In other words, in further- 
ing the contemporary struggles for human emanci- 
pation, knowledge of history, the path traversed by 
us in reaching the present, is an important aid. 


To identify modern tendencies in our society and’ 


to consider how best we can help these tendencies to 
grow, it would be necessary to locate. the elements 
not conducive to modernity. Conceptually it is 
important, as a starting point for discussion, to 
clarify what constitutes modernity and. what is the 
relationship between tradition and modernity. Is it 
possible to modernise a society’in parts, like politi- 
cal modernisation, social modernisation, economic 
modernisation and so on? Or is modernisation a 
composite phenomenon which embraces all aspects 
of society? If the latter proposition is true, does it 
mean that progress and advance occur together in 
all spheres of human activity? For example, do 
changes in the method of production or political 
structure necessarily result in simultaneous and im- 
mediate changes in cultural-ideological spheres or 
vice-versa? Do cultural-ideological elements have 
an autonomy of their own, or are they related to 
the methods and relations of production, and, if so, 
how is that relationship expressed? What role does 
tradition play in the process of modernisation? Is 
modernisation a total rejection of tradition, or con- 
versely, 2 continuation of tradition, with traditional 
institutions assuming a new role? Another possible 
view is that modernisation is neither a break with 
nor a continuity of tradition but an organic trans- 
formation in a specific economic and political 
context. 

Though man is the measure of all things, the 
constraints imposed by the limitations of his own 


The author is Associate Professor of History, Centre 
for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
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of Cultural Backwardness 





society are crucial in his endeavours. The struggle 
against such limitations is the motive force of pro- 
gress. In India such a struggle is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult because the system developing here is 
making the unprivileged progressively more helpless. 
They are enclosed within a circle, with a constantly’ 
decreasing circumference, crippling human will and 
initiative. It is also concentric, with different pro- 
pensities of domination and oppression. ‘The break- 
ing of this circle, the system itself, requires a multi- 
dimensional struggle and not a uni-dimensional 
effort. Multi-dimensional because not only hands 
and legs are under bondage but also minds and’ 
hearts. The transformation of Indian society, its 


‘modernisation, depends on the success or failure of 


this struggle. 

This struggle has to be conceived and launched 
in its totality, and nothing that concerns man can. 
be left out of it. Given that our perspectives are’ 
often limited to the political and the economic, I: 
would like to draw attention to a generally ignored: 
aspect, namely, the historical dimension of our 
contemporary cultural backwardness `- and: the 
significance of a struggle against this backwardness. ` 

The very proposition that Indian society is cul-' 
turally backward is likely to raise several eyebrows. 
In understanding Indian culture, the general ten-* 
dency is to dwell upon the ‘glories of the distant: 
past, totally neglecting the present. This obsession 
with the past, which has no intellectual or political 
justification today, obviates a critical appraisal of 
contemporary culture. Contemporary Indian 
culture is neither a revival of India’s ancient culture 
nor a continuatian of the synthetic culture of 
medieval India; its genesis lay in the struggle bet- 
ween the traditional and colonial cultures during’ 
the ninteenth and twentieth centuries. The cultural 
backwardness is manifest in the general ethos of 
society: insensitivity to human suffering and the 
violence of the oppressor, indifference to human 
dignity, inability to fight against social institutions 
inimical to the growth of individuality and, above 
all, tolerance of obscurantism, superstition and 
irrationality. It is a phenomenon which pervades 
the entire-society and not a particular class or area 
alone, though there might be differences in degree 
and intesity. Moreover, this backwardness inhi- 
bits all aspects of human endeavour since it is intri- 
nsically linked with the problem of political 


advance, economic development and social 
progress. 
Obscurantism, superstition and irrationality 


exercise powerful influence over the Indian mind. 
We have not yet found a way to deal with the force 
of religion in public life. The practice of secular- 
ism in India is nothing but a compromise which, 
instead of assigning religion its rightful place in the 
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private life of people, advocates mutual respect of 
all religious communities as the ideal. From a long- 
term point of view this hinders healthy social rela- 
tions, for it helps to emphasise communal differences 
and not to erase them. 

In fact, religious festivals are occasions for public 
celebration even in institutions where liberal and 
radical intellectuals abound; they are indeed treated 
as the best examples of communal harmony! While 
religion is thus being respected in public, the influ- 
ence of ‘godmen’ is steadily on the increase. They 
receive royal receptions, political leaders. dilate 
upon their contribution to the nation, and artists 

- vie with each other to make, their birthdays 
memorable. Decision to hold: elections is made 
with their consent, miniotries are sworn in with 

. their blessings at auspicious hours fixed by astro- 
logers, and. atomic reactors are commissioned 
amidst recitation of scriptures and breaking of 

* coconuts. Our Presidents, Governors and Minis- 
ters have been religious universalists par excellence 
—they offer prayers at the shrines of all religious 
communities and this is duly reported by the media, 
probably as an example for the masses! ' 

Religion is not only an, aid for such “construc- 
tive programmes”, it also helps people to kill one 
another, and when that happens, we search for a 
hidden foreign hand or institute an enquiry to find 
out who let loose'a pig. The Hindus of Ballimaran, 

„a thickly populated street in Old Delhi, where un- 
precedented communal riots occurred, recently, glee- 
fully told me how Hindu youth made mince meat of 
their Muslim “brethren”. Yet, don’t we still proclaim 
pride in our great tradition of religious tolerance 
and co-existence and don’t political leaders remind 
the warning communities of the significance of this 
legacy? ; ; 

The evils of caste are now universally recognised. 
But caste has come to be like a prostitute who is 
publicly denounced and privately embraced. Un- 
touchability has been abolished, temples are open 
to all and inter-caste marriages receive ‘govern- 
mental approbation. But the matrimonial columns 
in newspapers are full of caste and sub-caste speci- 
fications for brides and bridegrooms, and odd in- 
stances in which caste is not an important consi- 
deration have to be ‘announced in bold letters — 
like national industrial enterprises in Latin Ameri- 
can countries which advertise the’ absence of US 

' share in their capital! Caste seems to be undergoing 
several incarnations; doubtless it is not the same 
as before. It provides a convenient framework for 
political mobilisation and a lever for personal - ad- 

- yancement and political gains. Kerala with its caste 
reservation through a system of rotation for public 
appointments provides the best, or is it the worst, 
example ofthis malady. - 

Today, even progressive sections seem to wish 
away the pernicious influence of caste. Some others 
have started legitimising the role of caste in present 
conditions by referring to its ability to provide a 
platform for the progress of a community! Anti- 
casteism remained at the level of an ideal concept 
and never became the central concern of any move- 
ment. What really became vigorous were caste rẹ- 
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form movements which ultimately turned into caste 
solidarity movements. Even universalism was inter- 
preted, as in the case of the teachings of Sri Nara- 
yana Guru, to suit the needs ofa single caste. The 


. ideas of Keshabchandra Sen and Vivekananda that 


caste could never be changed. by negative methods 
like inter-dining or inter-marriage or by ‘reform’ as 
such, but only by positive methods that negated the 
very basis of caste, never took root in Indian 
society. After all, the problem of untouchables has 
been solved by making them Harijans! 

A country which has accepted non-violence as its - 
national creed is witnessing the most heinous forms 
of violence almost every. day. Violence against 
human dignity varying from bonding young children 
to blinding alleged criminals has become common. 
Rape, dacoity, dowry killings and police atrocities , 
have become so frequent that they have ceased to 
be of news value. This violence is not violence of 
the oppressed,: but of the oppressor. When it hap- 
pens it does not any more arouse the conscience of 
the nation. Nothing beyond occasional expression - 
of anguish or at best a call-attention notice in 
Parliament. Even those who express these feeble 
protests very often betray the same lack of sensiti- 
vity. While discussing the police atrocities in Bihar 
some Members of Parliament suggested that the 
eyes of the guilty policemen be scooped out. These 
instances are not purely an expression of individual 
brutality; the underlying ethos is the very failure of 
society to overcome barbarian tendencies. oe 

The hold of obscurantist ideas and irrationality 

on the Indian mind is equally strong. A scientific 
temper is yet to develop in our society. In the 
second half of the 19th century Mahendralal Sarkar, . 
founder of the Indian Science’ Association, had 
emphasised the need to create “men of science and 
not men placed in the-era of science”. This obser- 
vation is valid even today. We have scientists 
aplently — in fact we are somewhere at the top of 
the scale in the world — but do not have men of 
science who have internalised the spirit of science. 
Many of them possess a dual personality, one in 
their professional life where they deal with highly 
sophisticated scientific equipment and conduct 
experiments, and the other in their private lives in 
which they subject themselves to irrationality and. 
superstition. Prefacing a Marxist analysis of the 
Indian economy with “Om Namashivaya”’ or offer-. 
ing prayers in a Hanuman temple before using 
Marxist interpretations in answering questions in 
university examinations are the expressions of the 
same intellectual weakness and lack of character. 
`- There are ever so many areas in which similar 
insensitivity, contradictions and dilemmas persist. 
Their origins could perhaps be traced to the nature 
of economic development, or political growth of 
social institutions, but the fact remains that Indian 
society has not yet fully imbibed even bourgeois 
humanist values. This weakness is not only -an 
impediment to cultural growth but also impedes 
political progress, economic development and social 
advance. 

The process through which modern Indian culture 
developed, how the modern Indian personality was 
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constituted and what relationship existed between. 


traditional mass culture and the culture of. the 
petty bourgeoisie are not yet understood in their 
complexity. There is general agreement today that 
Indian intellectual and cultural growth cannot be 
explained purely by the impetus provided. by the 
West. Nor could they be adequately explained by 
the model of petty bourgeois dual alienation 
advanced by Amilcar Cabral. 

The above rejections do not imply a denial of 
Western influence or an emphasis on traditional 
influences, but locate the intellectual and cultural 
awakening within the ‘structure of society and 
politics in India. During the immediate pre-colo- 
nial period traditional culture had, lost its vitality 
through accretionary processes and had become the 
carrier of obscurantist and superstitious beliefs and 
Practices. With the establishment of colonial rule 
Indians were also being subjected to the ideology 
and culture of the colonial rulers. The colonial 
ideology and culture were aids to political control. 

Objectively, therefore, the task of Indian intellec- 
tuals, who were harbingers of modernity, attempt- 


ing the dissemination of bourgeois ideology, was . 


a dual struggle, one against the backward elements 
of traditional culture and the other against colo- 
nial ideology and culture as well as colonial domi- 
nation. The character of modern Indian culture 
has to be sought in this struggle, so also its back- 
wardness in the weakness and inadequacy of this 
struggle. In other words, the nature of modern 
Indian culture cannot be understood in terms of the 


reformation of the traditional culture alone, but - 


it is essential to take note of the intellectual and 
cultural implications of colonialism. 

The Indian intellectuals’ perception of social con- 
ditions was closer to reality than that of political 
and economic conditions, which led to certain 
distortions in understanding the nature of colonial 
rule. The role of colonial state and ideology and 
advanced character of colonial state institutions 
` were important factors influencing their perception. 
Inevitably the backward elements of traditional 
culture became the first target of attack. In subject- 
ing the traditional culture to a critical evaluation, 
Indian intellectuals endeavoured to release society 
from certain age-old constraints, to democratise 
social institutions, to uphold human dignity and to 


develop individuality. The movements for the eman-. 


cipation of women, abolition of caste, reform of 
family and marriage, anti-idolatry and monotheism 
were expressions of these ideas. ° ee 
Though these efforts were generally within the 
framework of social and religious reforms, they had 
wider social and political significance. For instance, 
it was contended that a country where women were 
sunk in ignorance and subjected to indignity could 
never make progress, that polytheism’ and idolatry 
negated the development of individuality, that super- 
naturalism and authority of religious leaders created 
conformism and casteism fostered social division 
and deprived people of patriotic feeling. Through 
public debates, newspapers and periodicals and in- 
numberable pamphlets, Indian intellectuals attacked 
the tyranny of the existing social system and advo- 
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cated a new social order based on bourgeois values, 
What they criticised and rejected were the features 
of a decadent society characterised by constraint, 
credulity, status, authority, bigotry and blind fata- 
lism. In their place, the hallmarks of the new 


_Society were to be freedom, faith, contract, reason, 


toleration and a sense of human dignity. Given the 
nature of perception of the socio-political reality, 
the intellectuals assigned primacy to the reform of 
social and religious customs and practices and be- 
lieved that no progress was possible unless socio- 
religious regeneration was achieved. It is important 
to emphasise that these movements had a distinctly 
progressive character at that point of time and 
that the intellectuals gave leadership to society as 
champions of social transformation and were so 
looked upon by their contemporaries. 

` The struggle against colonial values, ideology and 
culture which were steadily establishing hegemonic 
influence over the petty bourgeoisie during the 19th 
century, was not very well «defined. Colonialism did 
not destroy Indian culture as in the case of African 
and Latin American countries, but only tried to 
denigrate it by projecting metropolitan culture as 
superior and therefore worthy of emulation. The 
various apparatuses of colonial state, both ideologi- 
cal and repressive, performed the task of ideologi- 
cal-cultural dissemination. The. petty bourgeoisie 
constantly exposed to these ideological influences 
learnt to relate themselves, to the values and culture 
of the colonial rulers. ; 

Indian intellectuals were, however, conscious of 
the role of colonial culture and ideology and there- 
fore endeavoured to create a counter ideology and 
culture. These efforts were not clearly integrated 


-with the struggle against- traditional culture, and 


therefore. positive elements of these struggles re- 
mained divorced from each other. The combination 
of these struggles alone would have created a 
modern culture in India. -The failure to do so forced 


` the struggle against colonial cultural and ideologi- 


cal thrust to a defensive posture. Inevitably the 
defence had to be based on traditional cultural 
elements: which were objectively obscurantist and 
backward. Also, it assumed a religious form, giving 


-rise to revivalist movements. 


These endeavours during the first half of the. 19th 
century had two important limitations. First, the 
social base of these movements being the newly 
emerging petty-bourgeoisie in the Presidency towns, 
the impact of the movements was limited to this 
section of society, and in turn these movement 
themselves were constrained by the life experience 
of the members of this class. The problems of mass 
culture were, therefore, not within the ambit of 
these . movements. Secondly, and perhaps more 
importantly, the cultural struggle was divorced 
from political reality. The early 19th century per- 
ception of political reality was based on the concept 
of colonial rule being-a divine dispensation, willed 
by God to save Indians from moral and material 
degradation. The colonial intervention was seen 
as the instrument for regeneration of the country, 
political progress and social advance which obviated 
a frontal attack on colonial domination. Therefore, 
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all that was attempted during the early phase of 
colonialism was a very limited criticism of the rule 
whenever it deviated from the liberal ideal. The 
- implication of this understanding of the nature of 
colonial rule was that the cultural-ideological strug- 
gle had no chance of linking itself with a political 
’ movement aimed against colonial domination. Only 
* such a linkage would have made a fusion between 
the anti-traditional and anti-colonial cultural strug- 
gles possible. i 

With the emergence of the national movement in 
the third quarter of the 19th century, a distinct 
possibility of such a linkage was on the agenda. But 
in India the cultural implications of colonialism 
was never realised. Therefore, the cultural problem 
was seen predominatly as a religious question and 
hence cultural defence assumed the form of religious 
defence. What has come to be known as Hindu 
and Islamic revivalism was part of this development. 
Given this character of cultural defence, liberal 
intellectuals who spearheaded the national move- 
ment viewed the cultural and political movements 
as separate entities. 

During the initial phase of nationalist activity, the 
Indian Social Conference, which was devoted to 
the cause of social reform, met immediately after 
the Congress session‘at the same venue with Con- 
gress delegates actively participating in its delibera- 
tions. But this was a short-lived marriage and this 
practice was soon abandoned. This divorce was 
symptomatic of the attitude towards the cultural 
question. The controversy over the Age of Consent 
Bill is a good example. The debate among the 
nationalists was whether political or social reform 

_should be given precedence. That both should be 
integrated into one single movement does not seem 
to have been considered at all. The cultural ques- 
tion, therefore, remained outside the pale of politi- 
cal agitation ‘and was left to other individuals and 
organisations to- pursue. 

Gandhiji’s approach to ‘social and cultural pro- 
blems indicated the possibility of anti-colonial stru- 
_ggle assuming a comprehensive outlook. Gandhi- 
ji’s analysis of the Chauri Chaura incident, decision 
to suspend the Non-Cooperation Movement and 
temporary renunciation of politics in preference to 
social work, were indicative of this tendency. But 
even Gandhiji thought in terms of alternatives and 
not of integrating the two. Not that he did not 
‘realise the connection between cultural advance- 
ment and political progress, but the movements un- 
leashed by him developed almost independently of 
‘the political struggle. In other words, in spite of 
being conscious of the cultural question, the 
national movement failed to devise effective methods 
to integrate it within its programme and therefore 
could not raise the cultural level along with political 
consciousness. 

It is undeniable that national liberation struggle 
is not simply a political struggle. The ideology of 
nationalism is a highly ennobling spirit which ins- 
pires creativity, helps transform social institutions, 
ushers in new values and enables the growth of new 
perspectives of social relations. All this undoubte- 
dly happened in India, and to ‘that extent social, 
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culjural and intellectual regeneration also took 
place. Literature and art found new forms and 
content of expression, social institutions like caste 
which hampered unity came under heavy attack, 
and organisations inimical to the growth of indi- 
viduality were sought to be destroyed. But politi- 
cal struggle did not encompass these in a manner 
that in the collective consciousness of the people 
they became a national necessity as represented by 
anti-colonial struggle. Therefore, may who ‘'sup- 
ported the political struggle were not able to go 
along with the programme of temple entry or aboli- 
tion of untouchability. A distinct gap existed bet- 
ween cultural consciousness and political conscious- 
ness. Political advance did not necessarily lead, to 
cultural advance as well; instead, culture remained 
backward in spite of political progress. 

The inability to combine political: and cultural 
struggle had two important implications. Granting 
the predominant role of political struggle, cultural 
struggle could gain fuller vitality and enrich itself 
only. if it could draw‘ upon political movement. 
Secondly, only through an integration with political 
struggle could transformation of mass culture take 
place. In the absence of this integration, cultural 
and intellectual movements were limited phenomena 
which failed to bring within their ambit the 
ee of mass culture and system of be~ 
iefs 

That the intelligentsia have a vital role to per- 
form in cultural modernisation is obvious. While 
the early 19th century intellectuals gave leadership 
to the socio-cultural movement that had emerged 
in Indian society and the nationalist intelligentsia, 
bravely carried out the liberation struggle, the 
contribution of post-Independence intelligentsia, 


` particularly as critics of the existing system, has 


not been very substantial. Being culturally and 
intellectually alienated: from the mainstream of 
Indian life, they have not shown any initiative or 
originality in approaching the problems of our 
society. What Vivekananda said about the educated 
middle class is true even today: they are a spent 
force, devoid of all vigour and vitality. Outside a 
small circle of creative artists the Indian intelligent- 


‘sia are a pretentious group who not only do not 


make an effort to relate themselves to the values 
and culture of India but also contemptuously dis- 
miss mass culture as obscurantist, thereby obviating 
the possibility of leading a struggle against its 
backwardness. This is not because they are modern; 
in fact, bourgeois and petty bourgeois culture in 
India is nothing but a combination of all backward 
elements of traditional culture and certain elements 
of superficial modernity. Moreover, cultural and 
intellectual imitation and adaptation, in some cases 
with international acceptance in view, have increas- 
ed their alienation and intensified their inability to 
perform any socially useful function. 

What is attempted above is obviously a partial 
explanation for a very complex problem. There are 
several other questions which are relevant to’ this 


issue. By emphasising the significance of cultural 


struggle those factors are not meant to be dismissed 
or overlooked. It only emphasises that political -or 


bores 


re 


; t yoo 

economic advance alone does not ensure cultural 
_ advancement, particularly in view of our experience 
that progressive political structures have not always 
respected basic humanist values. It is in this con- 
text that the relevance of cultural advance along 
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: with political advance becomes-crucial. Let us- there- 
fore assign the rightful place to our struggle against 
present-day backward culture. No discussion on 
modernisation can be meaningful unless this aspect 
is taken into account. C f 
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The present article is a follow-up of the 
author’s earlier piece, ‘‘Reflections on Indian. 
Reality: A preliminary Analytical Framework?’ 
(Mainstream, July 25, 1981). In this article 
Ray spells out his approach to finding solutions 
to our national problems, involving the broad 
masses. — Editor 





Fer some years now social scientists in India have 
been referring increasingly to the phenomenon, 
role and dimensions of corruption in our society. 
If it was viewed as a marginal aberration in the 
somewhat morally surcharged atmosphere of the 
immediate post-Independence years, now it is duly 
recognised as a crucial element at the very centre 
of all essential socio-political processes in the coun- 
try. For some time, one was disturbed by the moral 
opprobrium attached to the incidence of corrup- 
tion; at that time one compared our cases of 
corruption with those of early nineteenth century 
Europe, and there was a tendency to associate the 
incidence of corruption with the transitional stage 
of a society. But it is admitted today that, the 
dimensions of corruption in India are far greater 
than the examples from European history. We must, 
therefore, have a more general explanation for the 
phenomenal incidence of corruption in our society. 
To begin with, we may safely assert that the 
incidence of corruption is inversely proportional .to 
the extent of socio-economic mobility operating in 
a given society and is not primarily a reflection of 
the so called moral quality per se of the members 
of that society. Corruption, it is said, is the inevit- 
able and natural (also perhaps the only} method of 
getting anything done in all comparatively “closed” 
societies. India is not a:closed society according 
to our Republican Constitution, but in practice the 
really operative social. relations in force are toa 
very large extent those of a closed society.- The inci- 
dence of corruption is a direct reflection of the 
width of the gap — of the acute dichotomy — that 
exists between the law and the reality. This actual 
reality is a society of extreme built-in inequality, of 
unparalleled cruelty and violence. ; 
The most recent example is'the behaviour of the 
instruments of law and order towards the alleged 
‘threat’ of mass conversion by the Harijans. The 
same instruments of law and order who in the 
course of the last three and a half decades have 
totally failed to ensure or protect any of the most 
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Breakthrough 


‘fundamental human rights of the members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes (whether in terms of 
guaranteeing the inviolability of their Jands and 
property or in extra-economic matters like ensuring 
their human dignity: or protection from offensive 
discrimination) are today displaying conspicuous 
activity in taking pre-emptive action to_ prevent 
their mass conversion in certain parts of the coun- 
try to Islam or Buddhism or Christianity which 
might constitute a provocation to the upper-caste 
‘Hindus. 

While talking of corruption one talks too much 
of the high fee for obtaining a licence for export 
or import or opening a factory from the relevant 
Ministries in New Delhi, but one forgets that the 
difficulties faced by a marginal farmer in obtaining’ 
a legal paper from the patwari that he really owns 
his own land are, relatively speaking, far greater, 
and much more expensive. And this has been so 
traditionally in Indian society for many centuries. 
That is why, when there are Government schemes 
for giving easy loans to the smali-scale entrepreneur 
or even to the petty farmer — ostensibly to free 
him from the traditional moneylender — in the 
great majority of cases the benefiting debtor has to 
part with a’ good part. of his loan to a number of 
Officials. , 

Seen against a longer historical perspective, the 
high incidence of corruption today is not a new 
‘development’ in Indian society, rather it is a case 
of Indian society reverting to its natural ways as its 
various elements and structures get gradually un- 
fettered in the post-Independence’ era, and in a 
new free-for-all situation each begins to exert its 
pull and influence to mould and determine the 
State, Law and the rest of the superstructure accor- 
ding to its needs and wishes. In other words, each 
Structure seeks to put its own stamp on the overall 
ethos, and the resulting sum total should tell us 
which structures, upbolding what sort of values 
are the dominant ones in today’s society. In a 
sense, this would reveal the true correlation of forces 
within our society irrespective of whatever idealistic 
picture the written Constitution may suggest. f 
_- L would also suggest that the preponderantly high 
incidence of corruption in India refers not to a 
certain stage in the line of socio-economic develop- 
Ment as traversed by the countries of pioneering 
and succéssful development of capitalism in the past 
but to a different typology of our society. (The latter 
the countries of pioneering and successful] develop- 
ment of capitalism, essentially belong to a different. 
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early growth of monopoly. 


1 1 ' 1 8 ras i 1 Ici 
typology where capitalism had developed naturally.) 
Marx’s famous passage on Civil Society will bring 
out the essence of the point I am making: 


Civil Society embraces the whole material intercourse of 
individuals within a definite stage of the development of 
productive forces. It embraces the whole commercial and 
industrial life of a given stage and, insofar, transcends the 
State and the nation, though, on the other hand again, it 
must assert itself in its foreign relations as nationality and 
inwardly must organise itself as State. The term ‘civil 
society” (burgerliche gesselschaft) emerged in the eighteenth 
century, when property relationships had already extricated 
themselves from the ancient and medieval communal society. 
Civil Society as such only develops with the bourgeoisie; the 

\ social organisation evolving directly out of production and 
commerce, which in all ages forms the basis of the State and 
of the rest of the ideological superstructure, has, however, 
always been designated by the same name. 


In India, the situation is the opposite of the model 
described above. In the case of England, the develop- 
ments in the base had matured to such an extent 
that even before the changed correlation of forces 
was fully reflected in the superstructure of the State, 
the actual development of capitalist relations in the 
base already determined the direction of laws of 
social, economic and political development. The 
situation in the newly-independent developing coun- 
tries with their multi-structural societies is different. 
not only from the so-called ‘pure’ model of England 
(or Flanders) but even from that of Germany or 
Italy or Japan. In the latter countries the- in- 
complete victory of capitalist relations 
economy was compensated with the active role of 
the State which was reflected in the phenomenal and 


TO recapitulate, the main essence of all that has 
been said above is the preponderant role of the 
superstructure (that is, of consciousness and sub- 
jective political forces) quite out of proportion to 
the actual development in the economic base. It is 
this absence of social maturation which puts our 
societies in a different typology. It is this difference 
in typology which determines that the desired results 
or rather the desired changes in the superstructure 
of our society can be achieved only on the basis of 
conscious will. This of course is but natural. In 
Western Europe the change in the superstructure had 
come in response to‘the profound changes in the 
economic base which had been taking place slowly 


' but unrelentingly for a few centuries, then the 


change in the superstructure in its turn led to a vast 
acceleration of the changes in the base which led to 
the Industrial Revolution and the consummation of 
the victory of capitalism. l 

In our case, we have declared the wished-for 
changes in the superstructure (by enacting the 
Constitution, among other things), but have not 
followed it up with the requisite effort in volition, 
in propaganda, in order to win over the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population to the new values, to 
the new ethos, to the new morality. 

It seems that in Asia, we have the two exactly 
polar opposites. In China, Mao Zedong represented 
the folly of extreme voluntarism nurtured on the 
illusion that the pace of economic development can 
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in the, 


` tendencies and did not carry out orders. 
` saved then by the charisma, dedication and personal 


be accelerated beyond what is scientifically ot 
objectively possible by the sheer strength of propa- 
ganda and organisation and diktat. That was the 
sorry tale of the programmes of the “Great Leap 
Forward” and the Cultural Revolution. In India, 
under Nehruite Fabianism, it was our fond belief as 
“honorary Englishmen” that the laws of our society 
had really begun to follow those of Eagland and 
everything would happen gradually and smoothly 
and even painlessly as wished. 

The incidence of corruption emphasises yet an- 
other’ paramount aspect of the Indian reality, that 
is, of the weakness of the State. Evidently the 
State in India does not have the capacity or the 
necessary instruments to enforce either the Re- 
publican Constitution or the regulation of economic 
development according to the decisions of the 
Planning. Commission, for instance. Not that there 
are no aspects in the Constitution or in the Plans 
which are not themselves extremely weak and un- 
satisfactory. But in any case the State is too weak 
to implement that which is good. What about all 
the elaborate instruments of the State, then? Are 
they all powerless? They are all very powerful of 
course, but when the crunch comes, they obey some- 
body else’s orders! That is to say, the various 
hidden sources of power, the vested interests, the 
combination of pre-capitalist/Asiatic cum monopolist 
forces can at all times interfere and short-circuit the 
chain of command rendering futile what may be 
legitimate. We had a brief glimpse of this weakness 
even within a few weeks of Independence in the 
communal riots when large sections of the instru- 
ments of law and order gave vent to their natural 
We were 


intervention of Nehru and Gandbi. | 

The pull and influence exercised by the vested 
interests on the instruments of law and order are 
far greater today as compared to 1947. In fact, in 
these three and a half decades, the vested interests at 
different levels of our society have developed an 
elaborate system of linkages with the instruments 
of law and order at all levels, so that the latter can 
be said. to be in effect at the former’s service. But it 
is amazing that the Left and democratic forces, have 
never considered this aspect of the problem. Like 
the child who shuts his eyes when faced with danger, 
our democratic forces simply wished away the pro- 
blem by refusing to recognise its existence or talk 
about it. But the’problem has now become urgent 
and unavoidable. 

For every problem of enforcement, whether of 
land reform or of ending discrimination against 
Harijans, of distributing relief, of organising the 
Food-for Work programmes genuinely in the inte- 
rest of the intended beneficiaries, of freeing bonded 
labour, of spreading literacy, in all cases of dispens- 
ation of justice, and of restoring human dignity, the 
inevitable question that always arises is, “Who will 
carry out all this’? While the very question under- 
lines the weakness at the grassroots level of our Left 
and democratic forces, the apparent absence of any 
perspective is even more significant. To expect that 
any of this can be carried out by the paid civil ser- 


vants of the existing State is preposterous. Yet that 
seems to be the expectation. P 
NOT one of these things can be implemented ex- 
cept by a powerful social reform movement that 
can create such a moral authority as can compel 
their enforcement. At every effective level, if not in 


each village then from a cluster of villages upwards, 


to the thana, to the taluka, to the district, there 


must be set up such an action moral authority 


which would intervene against every case of non- 


implementation of the Constitution, of miscarriage . 


of justice, of justice not being done or being done 
too slowly, etc. Necessarily, it would be a’ united 
. front platform of all parties, of non-party people, of 
men of goodwill and uprightness, above all of men 
of absolute honesty, who together will have these 
dual qualities: First, they will be sufficiently per- 


severing and enjoy such prestige specially among | 


the oppressed and the exploited that they will be 
able to bring the latter together and organise and 
lead them; and secondly, they will display a totally 
uncompromising fearlessness 
vested interests and corrupt officials. 


This would seem a very tall order and it will be 


said that men of such quality are not so plentiful. 
But that cannot be. India does possess people who 
can discriminate between right and wrong, between 


justice and injustice, between doing the right and. 


the needful and false and empty propaganda. Such 
people are distributed 7 among our population in the 
same proportion as in any other population. If in 
spite of our centuries-old backwardness India can 
produce so many scientists and men of learning, it 
cannot be that there are not enough fearless and 
uprightmen, specially when there is so much in- 
justice and oppression Such men are there, it is just 
that we have not yet called upon them to come 
together and begin to act. The political parties, 
while enrolling their members or cadres, have pro- 
bably looked for other qualities which may bring 
quicker partisan advantage. But once we begin to 
hold a different perspective, get the Left and demo- 
cratic forces to exert their capacities in this new 
direction, we will get plenty of such people at all 
levels of our society. ; 

It is natural that the initiative for such a move- 
ment must come from the Left and democratic 
forces, but the objectives of this movement must be 
non-partisan, neither for nor against any particular 
group but open to all patriotic men of conscience to 
act together to prevent any case of violation of the 
‘Constitution and for an immediate programme for a 
beginning of full-scope implementation of the 
‘Constitution. What is proposed is an unpreceden- 
tedly broad united front at the local level extending 
from, the cadres and contacts of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces to all prominent persons respected for 
their honesty and patriotism, from old freedom 
fighters to, men of religion, especially exponents of 
the Bhakti cult who constitute an important force 
within the body ‘of Hindu society standing against 
the evils of caste discrimination as well as commu- 
nalism. People would be called upon to come toge- 
‘ther and act neither to support nor oppose any 
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vis-a-vis the local. 


particular political group but against abuse and 
violation of the Constitution, to prevent the law- 
and-order authority from acting hand in glove with 


‘vested interests. 


As long as the Left and democratic forces seek to 
organise such protests on party basis, the ruling 


authorities are able to present it as a partisan move- 


ment aimed only against the ruling party. This, in 
the majority of cases rules out in advance any 
chance. of success, and the ruling clique is able to 


‘resort to repression. By emphasising the all-inclusive 


character of the movement and also the defence-of- 


‘the-Constitution aspect of its objectives, the move- 


ment will succeed in neutralising or at least delaying 
or postponing such repression, _ 

In either case, if the movement succeeds in pre- 
venting illegal collusion between the law-and-order ` 


. authority and the vested interests at the local level, 


or if the vested interests prove to be cleverer and 
stronger and can get repression to be let loose, the 
net benefit will be the bringing together of the best 


_ men in society, the rousing of their conscience’ and 


their tremendous politicisation. This will also be 
tantamount to the creation of a new parallel grass- 
roots-level elite that will present an alternative to 
the existing corrupt elite which rules the roost — 
an alternative to which the rural poor will be able 
to look up for support and guidance. 

For a radical new stir to be felt in the country- 
side, both things are necessary: vigilance and 
action ‘by a new and progressive leading body, 
and actual mobilisation of the. masses who will 
benefit from the reforms. But in the given condition 


‘in India (at least in the greater part of the country 


where the Leftist forces are not already quite 
strong), the emergence of such a new progressive 
vanguard body cannot be on the basis of the con- 
tacts and cadres of the Leftist groups alone: An 
altogether broader approach is necessary to break . 
the ice initially, and indeed this should be So since 
the objectives are so broad and unexceptionable. 
The role of such a vanguard body spread throughout 
the country which will act as the catalyst and 
mobiliser of the masses cannot be overestimated, Its 
emergence is necessary, first of all, to give a sense 
of confidence to the rural poor who are the victims 


. of today’s corrupt line-up and to assure them that, 


_ tive effort, and secondly, 


all is not lost and indeed there is scope for collec- 
as the object to which 
eventually to transfer the trust which today they 


repose in undeserving leaders or parties. 


ONE can easily imagine the arguments against such ~ 


a scheme. It is too big and ambitious, it is too 
moralistic, and it will take decades to be carried 
out. Let us remind ourselves of the history of - 
modern India; every major movement that made its 
mark and brought about any effective change in 
Indian society, if not on a national scale at least at ` 
the linguistic-regional level, had followed the same 


‘pattern. The only difference now is that the mass 


to which the movement is addressing itself in parti- 
cular is the rural poor and the new elite that is 
being called upon to carry out its leading role will: 


naturally have a different social composition. But. 


' 2} 


for these two exceptions, what is suggested is to 
generate a movement entirely in the tradition of the 
country, in its traditional colours and nuances. The 
pattern. suggested conforms to the sociometric 
requirements of India, that is, the movement must 
aim to deploy four or five persons for every cluster 
of villages. In the beginning the new message may 
indeed have to be carried from outside, from the 
urban centres to the interior of the country. But 
gradually the local people will have to take over. 
Apart from considering the positive prospects of 
what such a movement can achieve, we ,must also 


consider the immensely harmful negative prospects” 


of not starting such a movement. The longer such 
a major effort.to effectively mobilise the rural poor 
is not undertaken, the longer the lease of life grant- 
ed to the populist leadership which then can conti- 
nue with the game of management of captive voters. 
For a decade and a half now, ever since the deep 
crisis of India fully expressed itself with the defeat 
of the ruling party in the 1967 elections, they have 
played ‘this game of a very cynical brand of populism 
which consists of addressing one or other section or 
stratum of society which is a special. victim of a 
particular evil in our society, proclaiming oneself as 
their protector and making vague promises that are 
not meant to be kept. But there is more to it. The 
misery of this section in the first instance was the 
result of the policies of the same leadership. ` So the 
game in its fullness consists of unleashing the evil 
forces or processes which play havoc with people’s 
lives and then to pose before the'victims as their 
protectors by promising to restrain those very 
forces. Indian reaction and vested interests succeed 
in making use of such populist leadership and their 
parties precisely because of a political vacuum, of 


the absence of mass influence for the Left and demo- 


cratic forces over large parts of the country. 

. But this weakness cannot be wished away and the 
Left and democratic forces made to acquire some 
sudden accretion of strength. The new type of 
grassroots-level mass united front suggested here 
aims precisely to fill that vacuum. We resort to a 
strategy whose objective is not the replacement of 
this or that leadership, but to build up the broadest 
possible people’s movement on a certain very mini- 
mum pragramme (but crucially operative in that it 
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seeks to undo the illegal line-up between the vested 
interests and the instruments of State which is vital 
to the present status quo) with the broadest possible 
slogans (defence of the Constitution), so that 
irrepressible pressure can be created that effectuates 
the beginning of real change. All major political 
forces in the country will then be judged as to where’ 
they will stand vis-a-vis that current. What is most 
urgently necessary is not the formulation and 
declaration of any all-comprehensive programme 


` that would reflect all that is desirable and all that is 


logical following from our scientific analysis of the 
specificities of the Indian situation. ; 

In order to be able to make a breakthrough with 
a mass movement, it is necessary to single out a few 
issues on which massive discontent and popular 
consciousness already exist among the relevant class 
or stratum and then to build up the conscience and 
the passion of the potential vanguard section whose 
coming to action would arouse the masses in their 
millions. In the present situation obtaining in the 
greater part of India, in view of such factors as 
almost 85 per cent of the population being in the 
countryside, the extremely high illiteracy and the 
generally low cultural level, the strongly -entrenched 
religious beliefs of the people, the absence of any 
particular tradition of class organisation of the rural 
poor or even of political action by the organised 
working class in solidarity with the former — in 
view of all this it would be most unrealistic to expect 
that such a vanguard role can be played immediately 
by the working class and its allies, much less by the 
following of any one party or combination of parties. 
On the other hand, among the patriotic youth, 
among the intelligentsia, among hundreds of 
thousands of people who had been politicised by the 
anger and frustration of the Emergency era and then 
were vastly disillusioned by the confusion and non- 
performance of the Janata interregnum, as well as 
among the grassroots-level leadership in the country- 
side itself,- there will be readiness to plunge into 
such a movement for the resurrection and salvation 
of our long-suffering people. That is why it is sug- 
gested that the organisation of that vanguard section 
should itself be on a hitherto unprecedented broad 
basis. as the microcosm of the multi-million mass 
movement that it will give birth to. O 
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Inadequacy and Loss of Legitimacy of. IMF—II | 


ISMAIL-SABRI ABDALLA 





With the raging controversy in the country 
over the Government applying for a massive 
five-billion SDR loan from the IMF — its 
desirability, the manner of negotiation and the 
conditionality all under fire — this article is of 
relevance to the Indian reader as it traces the 
origin and evolution of the IMF, questioning 
both its legitimacy and efficacy. The author, a 
Gistinguished Egyptian authority on planning, 
served as adviser to President Nasser and then 
became a member of the Egyptian Cabinet in 
charge of planning. An acknowledged leader 
of the Left in Egypt, he is at present the 
Chairman of the Third World Forum. This 
contribution is reproduced from Development 
Dialogue(1980:2), published. by the Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation, Sweden. The first 
instalment of this contribution covering its first 
three sections (Splendid Isolation of IMF; 
Origins and legal Base of International Mone- 
tary system; Bretton Woods and Dollar Stan- 
dard) appeared in last week’s Mainstream 
(October 31, 1981). — Editor 





4 Congenital Inability of IMF to deal with 
Development Problems 


The Original Sin of IMF 


T# Bretton Woods Conference was essentially a 

conference about the monetary and financial 
problems of the industrialised capitalist countries.. 
Although the latter were in a numerical minority, 
their views and interests — particularly those of the 
United Kingdom and, above all, the USA — were 
predominant. The USSR was present but chose 
not to join the IMF; the few of its Eastern European 
allies which did join later withdrew. The major 
Third World presence was that of the Latin 
American countries (which were all there except 
Argentina). Africa and Asia were represented by 
only seven countries apart from China, all of which 
were in one way or another under British or US 
control or influence. The remainder of Africa, 
Asia and the Caribbean was represented by proxy, 
that is, by the colonial powers. 

It is easy to imagine how Third World delegates 
at Bretton Woods, despite some attempts to put 
development issues on the table, were overwhelmed 
by the weight of the big powers. Even more 
relevant in this respect is the fact that national 
liberation movements struggling to acquire political 
freedom were not yet fully conscious of the need for 
Third World solidarity, nor of the tough demands 
of development. Thus, itis by no means an ex- 
aggeration to state that the spirit of the Group of 
77, born some 20 years later, was completely absent 
from Bretton Woods; indeed, the G. 77, as such, 
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only penetrated the IMF precincts in 1979. In the 
declared purposes of the IMF, no mention was 
made ofthe particular problems of Third World 
countries. In the official name of the institution 
which has come to be called the ‘World Bank’ 
(namely, IBRD), the word ‘reconstruction’ precedes 
‘development’. The priorities at Bretton Woods 
were obvious. ; 

In fact, the IMF was not conceived to deal with 
the specific financial problems of Third World coun- 
tries. In that sense, to be for a moment theologi- 
cal, it was born with an ‘original sin’ which 
continues to afflict it. The Fund’s financial mech- 
anisms were designed to cope with a typical problem 
of industrialised economies: to provide short-term 
breathing space to enable countries to work their 
way out of payments deficits and thus avoid un- 
warranted devaluations, which would threaten the 
system of relatively stable exchange parities... The 
coercive powers of the IMF were aimed at safe- 


. guarding exchange stability and ensuring’ prompt- 


ness in the correction of payments imbalances, 
which were considered to be transient phenomena. 
As the industrialised countries were, on the whole, ‘ 
capital exporters, there was no need to envisage 
mechanisms for medium and long-term financing. 
Banks, the international capital market and, if 
necessary, interstate agreements were available for 
meeting financial needs of that nature. 

Joining the IMF after acquiring independence, 
most, Third World countries acceded to an agree- 
ment which they had not negotiated — a kind of 
contract of acquiescence, to use the language of 
lawyers. The efforts that they have been making, 
in the past ten years or so, to make the best of it 
have up to now borne little fruit.. On the other 
hand, their demands are often inadequately formu- 
lated and rarely do they include operational pro- 
posals. We are witnessing a kind of dialogue of 
the deaf: those belonging to the G..77 ask the IMF 
to participate in development -financing, while the 
latter invariably replies that its vocation is only to 
provide short-term support. 


Structural Deficits 

The real problem lies in the fact that the deficit 
in the balance of payments of-nearly all Third 
World countries is of a structural nature, continuing 
from year to year without provoking any sponta- 
neous adjustment mechanism. The persistence of 
the deficit is intimately linked to the development 
effort. A country stagnating in its underdevelopment 
may have a surplus in its external balance. Such 
was the case in Egypt, for instance, from 1900 to 
1938, when with the exception of the years of 
sudden drops in cotton prices a surplus was regular- 
ly recorded in the foreign trade balance. The surplus 
went to pay for the profits and interest on foreign 
capital. The average economic growth rate during 
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this long period, however, was of the order of 1.7 
per cent per annum, corresponding to the annual 
population increment. This was the very image of 
a stagnating colonial economy: exporting raw 
materials (raw cotton accounting for more than 
80 per cent of the total) and importing manu- 
` factured products, primarily consumer goods. By 
1945, Egypt had accumulated reserves in London to 
the tune of £ 500 million sterling. . 
With the active pursuit of economic growth,- how- 
ever, new and essential items are added to the 
traditional list of imports, namely machinery and 
intermediate products. It goes without saying that 
sound economic management in the face of sucha 
need implies a reduction in consumer goods imports 
and an increase in exports. But there is a limit 
beyond which one cannot avoid importing, since 
basic products of the highest priority are involved. 
Demographic pressure, even if the birth rate is under 
control, tends to increase the demand for those 
products. As for. traditional exports, they can 
rarely be expanded in the medium term. On the 
other hand, development projects aimed at the pro- 
duction of import substitutes or exportable goods 
cannot modify the situation except after a period of 
several years, and then only gradually. ` Conse- 
quently, a chronic deficit is inevitable. This should 
certainly not be used as an excuse for poor econo- 
mic or monetary management. Inadequate alloc- 
ation of resources, inappropriate choice of techno- 
logy, and indulgence in luxurious consumption by 
the privileged classes worsen the deficit and hinder 
. development, and should never be tolerated. But 
to try to ‘correct’ the development deficit is to halt 
the development effort itself. no 
Thus, a new analytical concept has emerged, that 
of the ‘efficiency’ of external deficits, which could 
be measured by the impact they may have on the 
acceleration of development. According to this 
notion, an appropriate instrument for dealing with 
development deficits would be a mechanism for 
consolidating them in the form of.medium-term 
loans. l 
This analysis of the structural deficit does not, of 
course, exclude occasional cases of a temporary 
character. More important yet is the deficit due to 
external or exogenous causes, for instance, several 
years of drought, sudden and considerable price 
changes of some raw materials, etc. 


Wrong Medicine ' 


Meanwhile, the IMF persists in its desire to. 


apply to the Third World remedies conceived for 
other diseases. As stated above, the means of 


intervention at the disposal of this institution were- 


devised to deal with situations that arise in indus- 
trialised countries and are based on the expected 
response of those economies. These situations can 
be reduced to two: either an occasional deficit or a 
deeper disequilibrium.* i 

A deficit in the balance of payments of an indus- 
trialised country normally implies the existence of 


pores Ne 
* The treatment of surpluses has never been serjously under- 


taken by the IMF medicine men, expect by recycling the 
surpluses through increased quotas and borrowing. 
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stocks of unsold goods and services, or of idle’ pro- 
duction capacities. An occasional deficit is'consi- 
dered a simple ‘maladjustment’. In other words, 
the country concerned, in its desire to boost growth, 
would have allowed the money supply to increase to 
such a degree that the resulting inflation made its 


‘export prices less competitive, while more imports 


were attracied by the domestic market. According 
to Keynesian economics and the prevailing practice, 
the remedy would consist of the adoption of some 
deflationary measures: higher rates of interest, 
more taxes and less government expenditure. The 


IMF could extend credit to such a country in the ` 


legitimate expectation that deflation would make 
its ‘export prices more competitive and the above- 
mentioned stocks or idle capacities would enable 
the economy to respond almost immediately. 


If the disequilibrium is deeper, those measures. 


would not be sufficient. Hence the need to devalue 
the national currency. Devaluation makes imports 
more expensive and exports more competitive. 
Given the already high standard of living, a decrease 
in imports would hardly hurt the population 
seriously. And in any case, in Western democra- 
cies, labour is well organised; people in low. income 
groups can express their grievances through their 
political representatives and thus fight against the 
threat of having to bear alone the entire burden - of 
these adjustments. The increase in exports would 
take-place without any new investment, because of 
the size of installed production capacities and the 
availability of stocks. Returns from this growth 
of exports and output would, in turn, ease the 
modest damage incurred by people with low 
incomes. 

Deficits in Third World countries, on the con- 
trary, are of a structural character. Hence the 
inanity of persisting with treatment for ‘maladjust- 
ment’. The demand for devaluation, under the 
pretext that the rate of exchange for the national 
currency is not realistic, is a typical example of the 
medicine prescribed by the IMF. The effects 
expected from devaluation in the industrialised 
countries are rarely in evidence in Third World 
economies, where most exports and imports lack 
flexibility in, the medium-term. 
imports, devaluation raises the prices of equipment 
and intermediate products; this in turn is reflected 
in final, production costs, thereby putting a’ brake 
on exports instead of stimulating them. In cases 
where a country imports a substantial proportion 
of its foodstuffs, devaluation raises the prices of 
these items. On the other side of the balance, the 
decrease in export prices scarcely brings on .an 
export boom, since most Third World countries 
lack significant exportable surpluses. The mecha- 
nisms of price transfers in intra-firm transactions 
of TNCs (Trans-National Corporations) and their 
subsidiaries may -also offset to a certain extent the 
expected positive effects of devaluation. 

Another example of the wrong medicine is the 
IMF demand for internal suspension of all sub- 
sidies. In Third World countries, trade union 
movements are still weak and only rally a small 
part of the labour force. Consequently, wages do. 


In the case of’ 


t om 


ave ACT Paw Witu aULupe partè oses. Wd nap- 
pens in such cases is that the misery of the ‘less 
organised and most deprived masses increases, with 
all that this means in terms of social and political 
- unrest. All these risks, and so much disdain for 
_ the essential needs of people, are borne in the 
name of liberal orthodoxy, the favourable effects of 
which on economic growth are at least doubtful. 
The IMF seems to believe, for example, that 
‘world prices’ are the pure products of ` perfect 
competition, while it has been demonstrated since 


the 1930s that the prevailing’ type of market is 


monopolistic competition, that is to say a market 
where major producers are in a position to mani- 
pulate prices. In today’s world, where TNCs are 
by far the most important actors in international 
trade, many so-called world market prices are 
simply those imposed by concerned TNCs and their 
ramifications. In general, TNCs tend to mini- 
mise, if not completely eliminate, the price-wars 
which were so frequent under nineteenth-century 
capitalism. Factual evidence is the steady increase 
in the prices controlled by TNCs, even in times of 
recession, when they prefer to reduce output rather 
than decrease prices. Those prices may be more 
or less in tune with wages in industrialised coun- 
tries, but they are too often unrelated to the low 
wages prevailing in most Third World countries. 

A further example is provided by the IMF 
obsession with cutting public expenditure. This is 
based on the assumption that private expenditure 
is always good (the free enterprise paradigm), while 
public expenditure is bad because ‘it exposes the 
magnitude of state interventionism. But the IMF 
overlooks the fact that in many cases — even in 
industrialised countries—public expenditure is in- 
dispensable for the meaningful promotion of private 
expenditure. The state sector is usually involved 
in infrastructures, major development projects, 
basic industries, etc. - 


5. How the System Worked, 1945-70 
Predictable Negative Results 


T™ IMF got off toa very quiet start. The US 
economy was at the apex of its strength and was 
able to allocate sufficient bilateral aid to make the 
resources of the Bretton Woods institutions margi- 
nal. The Marshall Plan, from 1948 to 1952, pro- 
vided Western Europe with about US $ 17 billion 
and recipients of this aid were not allowed access to 
IMF resources. Moreover, the Korean War boosted 
commodity prices and hence the exports of com- 
modity producing countries. Up to fiscal 1952, 
drawings on the IMF amounted to a mere US $ 0.85 
billion, going largely to peripheral northern coun- 
tries. © vy 
During the early years, the Fund authorities were 
able to concentrate on institution building. One of 
their far-sighted measures was the establishment of 
a training institute where officials from Third World 
central banks could be initiated into the mysteries 
of money. However, around the Fund, the scenery 
was changing. 
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_ 40 1aCL, IM Ine gòt Of the experience of the ster- 
ling zone in the inter-war years, it is hard to under- 
stand how the Bretton Woods negotiators and the 


-Fund staff could have expected different results from 


the generalisation of the dollar exchange standard. 
Most of what has happened since could have been 
predicted then. The choice-made at Bretton Woods 
was, in the final analysis, the expression of power 
relations between the USA and its allies; it contri- 
buted greatly to the consolidation of US hegemony 
and a dominance-dependence relationship between 
the USA and the other countries which joined the 
IMF system. . : 

Since the US dollar was held outside the USA as 
a universally accepted means of payment and reserve 
asset,Washington was in a position to increase its 
money supply without giving rise to significant infla- 
tionary pressures at home. At the same time, other 
industrialised countries were applying the Keynesian 
medicine and increasing money supply whenever 
signs of recession appeared. In their case, however, 
the ensuing inflation could not be pursued for a 
long period; as their economies started to ‘over- 
heat’, deflationary measures had to be imposed. The 
USA retained its privileged position in this respect 
for almost 20 years. . 

Until 1967, the USA was almost always in surplus 
in its trade balance while being in overall deficit 
because of overseas expenditures by the US Govern- 
ment and the outflow. in the capital balance. From 
the monetary point of view, this deficit supplied 
world trade with the necessary liquidity for its 
growth. But the economic and political conse- 
quences were questionable, to say the least. The 
outflow of funds from the USA was ‘due to 
‘imperial’ expenditures abroad, public long-term 
lending to ‘friendly’ countries, and overseas invest- 
ment. In fact, the dollar outflow financed enormous 
direct and portfolio investment abroad on the part 
of US transnational corporations, which has enabled 
them to acquire large sections of the productive 
capacity of Western Europe and the Third World. 
Military expenditure abroad and bilateral loans 
reinforced the US military might, as well as its poli- 
tical influence. From an economic viewpoint, ` they 


- also boosted US exports and contributed to a large 


extent to the maintenance of the US trade surplus. 

` Dollars received by a country found their way 
primarily to central banks, which would buy them 
against national currency thus increasing domestic 
money supply. The French government rightly 
qualified this process as the export of US inflation 
to other countries, The accumulation of dollar 
claims in the foreign reserves- of other countries 
also meant that these countries were in fact lending 
to the USA. At the extreme, this system could 
produce the following aberrant result: A US cor- 
poration could buy a local firm in dollars, which 
would then be bought by the central bank and con- 
verted into US Treasury Bills, that is, credit to the 
US Govérnment. The central bank would be un- 
able to convert these ‘claims into imports of mer- 
chandise or services, because the amount of ‘dollars 
it held exceeded the needs of the country. The 
takeover of the local firm by the US corporation 
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would thus have beeri financed by credit from the 


national central bank! 


The US economy since the mid-sixties has been 
suffering from West European and Japanese com- ` 


petition in the world market. Instead of addressing 
the real cause of this situation and adopting appro- 
priate internal policies to correct it, the US authori- 
ties relied on the privileged position of the dollar 
and permitted an increasing deficit in the trade 
balance. Given the'amount of claims in dollars in 
the hands of non-Americans, the USA became the 
most indebted country in the world. The ‘dollar 
exchange standard’ would have permitted that situa- 
tion to worsen, were it not that at last internal 
inflation began to preoccupy the US Administra- 
tion. 

Finally, the holding of dollars by private trans- 
national banks outside the USA allowed them to 
multiply.the outstanding amount of dollar claims 
according to the well-known rule that ‘loans make 
deposits’. The Eurodollars thus created by these 
banks added greatly to the total amount of claims 
in dollars held outside the USA (the ‘dollar over- 
hang’), accelerated world inflation and, through 
speculative use, magnified fluctuations in the rates of 
exchange within the dollar zone. 

Such piling up of dollar claims could not possibly 
go on without affecting the convertibility of the US 
dollar into gold. . There was no panic pushing all 
holders of dollars to ask for gold, but some indus- 
trialised countries did so, either with discretion 
(FRG) or with panache (de Gauille’s France). 
Finally, the inevitable occurred; in 1971, the US 
Administration suspended convertibility and the 
international monetary standard became the paper 
dollar. 


Crisis of 1960s and SDRs _ |: 

For about 20 years, the US dollar was synony- 
mous with gold. The only difference between holding 
an ounce of the precious metal and a claim to 35 
‘greenbacks’ seemd to be the rate of interest earned 
on the latter. Since the amount of monetary gold 


‘available grew very slowly, and the limited resources i 


of the IMF were not’ intended to ensure adequate 
world liquidity, the dollar deficit was the main 
lubricant of world trade and finance and the main 
provider of monetary reserves (See Table 1). 

When the US deficits — and their inflationary 
consequences for that country’s main trading part- 
ners — became intolerable, the latter were con- 
fronted with a contradiction (subsequently known in 
economists’ jargon as ‘the Trifin Dilemma’): if they 
or the US took action to stem the dollar outflow, 
there would be a critical shortage of international 
liquidity, from which all would suffer. 

Nevertheless, holders of big dollar reserves started 
to switch to gold (notably EEC countries — which 
numbered six at~ the time — Switzerland and 
-Canada). As the US gold in Fort Knox dropped 
from US $ 24.4 billion in 1948 to US $15.4 billion in 
1964, the IMF could not be of much help to the 
USA, in view of the size of the Jatter’s deficits in 
relation to its quota. The USA’s reaction was to 
press for general increases in IMF quotas (including 
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its own, of course). Quotas were increased by suc- 
cessive amounts of 50 per cent, 25 per cent and 25 
per cent between 1959 and 1970. Moreover, the 
combination of the USA’s payments problems with 
those of chronically weak European economies (UK 
and Italy) led the ‘Group of 10° industrialised coun- 
tries to set up a US $6 billion mutual credit 
arrangement in 1962 — the ‘General Arrangements 
to Borrow’. 

The liquidity dilemma, meanwhile, had not been 
overlooked. From 1959 on,-other scholars and some 
statesmen joined Triffin in arguing for some form 
of international reserve asset, free from the prob- 
lems besetting the dollar. The debate eventually 
reached the G. 10, where the USA was initially ‘un- 
convinced’ of the need for any measure which would 
dethrone its dollar. However, faced with the alter- 
natives put forward by France — a return to the 
gold standard or some form of “Currency Reserve 
Unit? (CRU) — Washington agreed to enter into 
negotiations on the letter. The gold standard would, 
of course, have ‘bust’ Fort Knox! i 


_ The negotiations were initially confined to the. 
G. 10, where a number of schemes were proposed. 


Once the G. 10 members had accepted the Third 
World view that a new reserve asset should be dis- 
tributed to all IMF members, negotiations moved 
to the IMF. In 1966 and 1967, IMF staff elaborated 
alternative blueprints for discussion by policy- 
makers. The first tended towards the establishment 
of an organisation affiliated to the IMF, to be called 


the ‘International Reserve Fund’ or ‘Union’ (not. 


without resemblance to Keynes’s ‘International 
Clearing Union’), which would have been empower- 
ed to issue international reserve units. The second 
was less ambitious, providing for a ‘reserve facility 


_based on drawing rights in the Fund”. 


It was the more modest scheme which prevailed. 
Agreement on the establishment of Special Drawing 
Rights was reached in 1967 and ratified in 1969. 
SDRs were available from a separate account within 
the IMF and allocated to members participating in 
that account, in proportion to their quotas. They 
could be exchanged against currencies in trans- 
actions among countries participating in the scheme 
(as virtually all IMF members eventually did) and 
between members and the IMF itself. Being a 
reserve asset alone, they were not available for use 
in international commerce and banking. 

While the SDR scheme may be seen as a step in 
the right direction, its inadequacies in relation to 
the need for a truly stable international currency are 
evident. In the first place, while it was originally 
defined in terms of gold with the same value as the 
US dollar, the SDR lost its gold link as a result of 
the dollar losing its convertibility. Since 1974, its 
value has been nothing more than the weighted 
average of the values of 16 national currencies:{ 
Since none of those currencies has its stability assur- 
ed, the only virtue of the SDR from this point of 
view is that the fall in its purchasing power is 


+The 16 currencies are those of the countries with the 


largest. exports of goods and services, The weight of the US 
dollar in this basket is 33 per cent, The current value of the 
SDR is about US $ 1,3, 
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- TABLE 1: SIZE, SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD MONETARY RESERVES 1913-78 
(in billions of US $ or SDRs) . ; 





n i Endof: 1913 


, 1937 


1949 1959 1969 1972 1975 


rrr SSeS 


Sources 


(1) World gold in billions of SDRs at 35 SDRs 


per ounce throughout 41 25.3 34.4 39.9 40.8 41.2 41.1 40.1 

QD Credits in billions of SDRs 0.7 2.4 11.1 17.0 37.9 105.3 152.7 239.3 

A. Foreign exchange . 0.7 2.4 11.0 16.1 32.0 95.9 136.9 220.8 

B. SDR allocations and IMF credits 0.2- 0.9 5.9 94 15.8 18.5 

(1) SDR allocations. n.a. n.a. n.a. 9.3 9.3 9.3 

. (2) IMF credits n.a. n.a. 0.2 0.9 : 5.9 0.1 6.5 9.2 

(III) Impact of gold — $ fluctuations —0.3 0.1 0.2 . 44.2 149.6 291.5 

A. On gold valuation —0.3 0.1 0.2 35.2 123.6 219.0 

(1) Gold +-SDR rate —0.3 0.1 0.2 29.2 99.6 158.8 

(2) SDR — $ rate n.a. | D.a, n.a. 6.0 24.0 60.2 

B. On credit valuation (SDR—$ rate only) n.a n.a. n.a. 90 26.0 72.5 

Total reseryes, in billions of $ 4.8 27.7 45.2 57.0 78.9 190.7 343.4 576.9 
-Distribution ' 

Total reserves in billions of SDRs 48 27.7 45,2 57.0 78.7 146.6 193.8 279.4 

(D United States of America 1.3 12.8 26.0 21.5 17.0 12.1 13.6 15.0 

(I) Other countries 3.5 14.9 19.5 35.5 61.7 134.4 180.2 264.4 

, A. OPEC members 1.2 2.5 4.1 10.0 48.3 46.2 

B. Other countries 18.3 32.9 57.6 124.4 131.9 218.2 

(1) Other industrialised 110 26.3 45.6 104.7 105.9 165.4 

(2) Other Third World 7.3 6.6 12.0 19.7 26.0 52.8 


n.a. = note applicable. 


Source: R Triffin, ‘The Future of the International Monetary System’, paper delivered on October 31, 1979 at a conference 
of the Global Interdependence Center, Philadelphia, Annex, Table 1. 


smoother than that of the weaker currencies, such 
as the US dollar. One may note here that the yield 
on SDRs has been deliberately kept less attractive 
than that on dollar claims, even if the relative 
stability of the value of SDRs in comparison with 
that of the dollar is taken into consideration; 
because if encouragement of the use of SDRs as 
reserve currency’ were at stake, allowance would 
-have been made for a higher rate of interest. 
Secondly, the quantity of SDRs issued has been 
very smail in relation -to, international liquidity 
needs, paritcularly if these are to be met other than 


by the emission of more and more dollars. The’ 


first issue amounted to SDR 9.3 billion; when it 
was completed in 1972, this represented some 6 per 
cent of world reserves (see ‘Table 1). The second 
issue of SDR 12 billion, to be completed -in 1981, 


ASIAD, With a Difference! 
PURABI BANERJEE . 


Wis so much construction under way, one feels the ASIAD 
may be held after all. About a year left now and everyone 
-wildly speculating whether the flyovers, stadiums and the rest 
-of them will be ready by then. Perhaps they will be, the pace 
-of work is rather brisk, But to host the Games is one thing, 
and to make it a spectacular occasion by adding a few origi- 
nal touches is another. Surely with so many things happening 
-around us we could organise an ASIAD with a difference. 

The other day, when we cycled down to Tughlakabad, we 
-saw the shooting range ‘coming up there, Why not have it 
in the Secretariat precincts? It has been done in Punjab, and 
with a little more imagination it can be done even better in 
Delhi, Controversial officials can carry apples on their heads 
(or stick them with a bit of Araldite) so that it is clear who 
the targets are, With adequate police arrangements, I’m sure 
no one would come to any harm. Of course as a safety 
measure no one should be allowed to carry scissors or Kirpans, 

Along with regular track events, there should be a relay race 
from the Prime Minister’s residence to the various State 
‘Bhavans, the difference in distance balanced off by handicaps, 
‘The teams taking part should be chosen from the State 
‘Cabinets. It is left to the discretion of the ASIAD Committee 
whether they would. be liberal enough to let non-Congress(I) 
Ministries take part in the event. 

Seeing how popular hijacking has become of late, it deserves 
‘an event to itself. Teams of hijackers (strictly amateur) can 


will just. about restore that proportion, which had 
dropped since 1972 because of the explosion of ex- 
change reserves. a 

Thirdly, the distribution of SDRs was not related 
to development needs. The famous ‘link’ between 
reserve creation and development finance, canvassed . 
by UNCTAD and the Group of 77 since 1965, was , 
ignored. It was made clear from the outset that this 
new form of liquidity was not intended to permit . 
Third World members to relax monetary discipline. 
Distribution of SDRs according to quotas meant, 
of course, that the lion’s share went to the indus- 
trialised countries, starting with the USA. Third 
World countries obtained about 25 per cent of the 
first issue; they will receive about 35 per cent of the 
second.'L] j 

(To be Concluded Next Week) 


be invited from the participants and prizes awarded for neat 
and entertaining jobs. It would be difficult to find judges for 
this event, but some journalists might be gutsy enough to risk 
it for a scoop. I am sure such an event would attract alot of 
talent both from within the country and outside it, 

Quite often foreign teams grumble about conditions in India 
— the heat and dust, bad food, etc. To avoid .such criticism, 
experts should be sent to the participating countries to put 
athletes through endurance tests. Only those who emerge 
unscathed should be certified fit to participate. That way one 
would be sure of cutting down medical expenses, what with the 


> prices of all medicines being so high. 


Of course raising funds for the great events should not be a 
problem. One can’t understand why members of the Com- 
mittee have to go abroad for ads. Establishing a trust with an 
eminent politician to collect funds, and another (preferably his 
arch-rival) to keep tab on him, is much easier. - 

Entertainment for the participating teams should not pose 
problems. While luminaries from the Bombay film world can 
tackle the cultural side (controversial figures like Satyajit Ray 
and Mrinal Sen should be kept out; they might take it into 


. their heads to project poverty and that would spoil the whole 


show), a special session of Parliament could be arranged for 
the benefit of the visitors. 

One could go on and on with suggestions; there is scope for 
innovation in every field, The organising committee just has 
to make a public request for ideas and I’m sure it'll be flooded. 
Even if some of the suggestions in this article are accepted, the 
ASIAD will be an unprecedented event, something worth 


‘ watching on multi-channel colour TV even if one can’t. 


afford it.@ 





Man-day Losses & Production 
S.T. SAWANT 





Dr Sawant, who is Director, Ambedkar Institute for 
Labour Studies, Bombay, discusses here the points raised 
in the article “Man-day Losses, Wages, Profits . and 
Prices” written by Kamalnayan Kabra, Anil C. Itteyarah 
and Vijay P. Ojha, Faculty members, Indian Institate 
of Public Administration, New Delhi (Mainstream, 
Augast, 15, 1981). 
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AT a time when organised labour is getting a raw deal from 
our medja and justification is sought for recent restrictions 
on direct action because of production losses, the article titled 
«Man-day Losses, Wages, Profits and Prices” (Mainstream, 
August 15) makes refreshing reading as it puts labour’s case in 
proper perspective, : 

The correlation established between man-day losses and 
industrial production may appear unconvincing to a layman. 
The correlations are all:positive and this is understandable, 
though it has not been made clear by the authors. We have 
examined the matter further and found that there is a valid 
reason for positive correlation. : - 

Let us take the year 1979 as the one which, according to the 
data analysed, shows the biggest time loss for the seventies: 
roughly 44 million man-days. Even this time loss was only 2 
per cent of the estimated total man-days worked in factories in 
that year. If this figure includes losses outside factory estab- 

. lishments the percentage would be even less, 
It is our experience that when man-days are lost: on any 
. account, workers in the unit which suffers from such loss try to 
' make up the loss by working more diligently, when tensions 
arising out of the instant dispute become, less acute. It is 
known that management uses the idle time on machines for 
essential maintenance and repair work. Also, when manage- 
ment is working for ‘time-bound’ deliveries, it makes. all 
attempts, including seeking workers’ cooperation for overtime 
work, to stick, to delivery schedules. All these factors operate 
in favour of improvement in productivity. , 5 
Thus, though prolonged strikes in bigger establishments 
‘ make critics of organised labour talk of loss in production, in 
overall terms, production losses, due to industrial strife are 
usually made up, though the :individual strife-bound unit 


certainly will suffer. This is not to suggest that industrial 
strife is a necessity for improving production! 

The second point that the article makes — and this also 
demolishes another argument of critics of labour — is decline 
in the share of wages in total factor payments. This has been 
one of the points made in the report of the National Commis- 
sion of Labour (NCL) for the years upto 1968, but hardly 
taken seriously by persons outside the trade union groups who 
comment on the labour scene. One is, therefore, heartened by 
this analysis by scholars working for an jndependent organi- 
sation like the Indian Institute of Public Administration. If 
there bas been a decline up to 1968 according to the NCL and 
a decline since according to the article under comment, a 
secular decline in the share of wages gets established. ` 

The next pointis about the behaviour of real wages of 
factory workers. The argument of the critics against the type 
of analysis presented in Table IV of the article is that ina 
factory situation there is an influx of new workers at lower 
levels of emolument corresponding to an exit (for statistical 
purposes) of workers who earn Rs 400 or more or Rs 1,000 or 
more, though they had been in categories below the cut-off 
point in earlier years, This has a depressing effect on real 
average earnings, The argument is only partially true since, 
as has been pointed out by labour organisations, there is by 
and large, except in large establishments, no system of annual 
increments. fhe only increases are due to price rises which 
also are not adequately compensated. There is the other 
point: the adjustment factor to understand real wage move- 
ment is the Consumer Price Index. The Rath Committee 
Report (1977) has shown what was established during the 
sixties by expert committees, that the index numbers at several 
centres are defective as they under-estimate the price rise. This 
means that real earnings on the basis of the index numbers 
used in the analysis would need downward adjustment. 

One final point: In order to magnify the effect of work 
stoppages there have been, in recent years, attempts to evaluate 
production losses due to industrial strife in money terms, One 
does not know how loss of production as a result of loss of 
man-day is evaluated. Our limited enquiries from official 
sources in Bombay show that average production per person 
in a unit which is bound by a time-loss situation is worked 
out and its value determined in money terms and this is then 
multiplied by the time loss to estimate the value of production 
lost. One wonders whether this is the right way to work out 
loss in production. The loss has to be worked out on the basis 
of value added by manufacture and not on the basis of total 
production loss. @ 








‘Virus at. the Roots’ 


Laer UniyaL has succinctly pointed out (Mainstream, 
October 10, 1981) the decay in various spheres of rural life 
and has alluded to the village bigwigs who will not allow any- 
thing to exist and flourish if it does not serve their private 
interest. Having correctly diagnosed the malady he could 
have well moved to formulate a strategy whereby the domina- 
tion of the rural bigwigs could be eliminated rather than ending 
on a pessimistic note that in this nation of eunuchs there are 
o men who according to him “could work for the creation of 
conditions in which change will become Inevitable’. If the 
rural rich are to be dislodged, a mighty organisation of the 
rural poor has to be built which alone can challenge this 
supremacy. It is true that men of determjnation are required 
to accomplish any worthwhile objective but determination’alone 
will not matter much if there is no correct ideology behind it. 
Uniyal has not spelt out what the band of determined persons 
would do. According to him, had there been determined men 
to work for the creation of conditions in which change will 
became inevitable, there would have occurred the desired 
change, but the crucial issues as to how such conditions can be 
created is left unanswered. ` ; 
. Change will become inevitable only when change will occur 
in the correlation of forces, that is, when the poor will be so 
organised as to throw away the rule and domination’ of the 
‘sich, There can be no other condition for bringing about the 
change; so the determined men will have to unite the poor 


with the aim of dethroning the richer sections. This can be 
accomplished only when the monopoly of the rich over land 
— the main productive asset — is eliminated. The rural rich 
are powerful precisely because they own the bulk of the land. 
Once their landholding is drastically reduced, they will cease to 
dominate the rural scene. The central issue for rallying the 
poor will thus be the slogan of redistribution of land and its 
community management. 

It is strange that such a keen observer of rural life and a 
dedicated soul like Uniyal is vnwilling to go to the root of the 
problem which lies in property relationship. Itis by changing 
the property structure that the power of the rural rich can be 
broken. Hence those who want change in rural India will have 
to work in this direction, Because of his lack of clarity on 
this crucial issue, he is unable to spell out concretely what 
should be done to change the situation. 

It is all the more strange that he has singled out ‘sterile and 
fashionable Marxism’ to be guarded against when his own 
exposure to the rural reality has forced him to accept the 
Marxian analysis that it is the rural property owners who are 
acting as drags to the growth process, Marxists have been 
categorical that the cause of the decay has to be traced in the 
existing propérty relationships. Has Uniyal any other analyti- 
cal frame which transcends property relations? Why does he 
fight shy of talking in terms of property relationship instead of 
vague formulations like ‘creating of conditions in which 
change will become inevitable’? 

It is sad that many honest and dedicated souls fail to trans- 
cend bourgeois limitations despite their deep humanism, Some 
end up by preaching ‘change of heart’, and ‘now, as the 
‘change of heart’ theory has been completely discredited, a 
more radical-sounding phraseology is used without frontally 
attacking the property relationship. 


KRIPA SHANKAR 
Research Associate, 


Allahabad Gobind Ballabh Pant Social Science Institute 





PICASSO 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN, 





Pablo Ruiz Picasso’s hundredth birthday on October 
25, 1981, was a tailor-made occasion for lavish praise 
and ponderous analysis of his work as well as gleeful 
muck-raking of the many controversies surrounding his 
life and loves. It would be worthwhile instead to indulge 
in 2 ‘Cubist eye-view’ from which both the man and the 
artist emerge in human clarity. 

ee 


JN 1907, the October issue of Mercure de France published 
for the first time Cezanne’s famous and prophetic advice to 
a young painter: “Treat Nature in terms of the cylinder, the 
sphere and the cone...” The same year saw the creation of 
Pablo Picasso's Les Demoiselles D'Avignon which was later to 
be regarded as the watershed in 20th Century painting. For 
soon after, Cubism emerged as a new conception in visual art, 

This painting, now in the New York Museum of Modern 
Art, caused dismay even among Picasso’s friends, It is a 
massive and rather ferocious picture of five nudes, inmates of 
a brothel in Avignon Street of Barcelona, whose rough-hewn 
bodies loom up against a backdrop of curtains, Even Daniel 
Henry Kahnweiler, connoisseur and critic, the only one: to 
recognise its importance when he saw it, had but a glimmering 
of the revolutionary significance of this extraordinary painting. 
Picasso’s contemporaries thought it either crazy or monstrous. 
Even Georges Braque, who along with Picasso created Cubism, 
protested vehemently when he first saw the picture ‘and 
declared that it seemed to him as if someone had drunk 
kerosene and started spitting fire. f 

Picasso did not exhibit the painting and for.many years it 
lay rolled up in bis studio. During a period of “horrible moral 
solitude” one of his friends had remarked that some day 
Picasso would hang himself behind his painting. It was almost 
15 years later, in 1921, that the picture was reproduced in the 
July 15 issues of La Revolution Surrealiste. And since then it 
can be seen in every art anthology, no profile of Picasso is 
complete without a mention of Les Demoiselles and the 
Encyclopaedia of World Art in the prestigious Octopus Book 
Series has the picture on its cover. _ 

If Les Demoiselles is a landmark in contemporary art, the 
subsequent movements of Surrealism, Dada and Pop art leave 
Cubism far behind in shocking unconventionality. But it was 
Picasso’s boldness and inventiveness that yielded the method 
and spirit contained in all the idioms that developed after 
Cubism, The stimulating power of his art was once aptly 
described as “Vitamin P,” Picasso’s innovations with collage, 
etċ., have become everyday routine in modern art and design. 
Some of his most inventive assemblages are the bust of a 
warrior with a scrubbing brush for a helmet, a bicycle seat and 
handlebars transformed into a bull's head, a woman with a 
pram fashioned from pieces of junk and an ape with its young 
one in which the ape’s face is a toy motor car. 7 

Art historian Anthony Blunt in his 1966 Whidden Lectures 
had remarked: “..:.the effects of the Cubist revolution have 
spread far beyond the bounds of painting. Through the indus- 
trial arts it has penetrated into almost every aspect of daily life: 
the decoration of rooms, the covers in which our frozen goods 
are packed, the seats on which we sit in British Railways, the 
displays in shop windows at Christmas as well as the advertise- 
ments in shiny magazines and the scarf designs of fashionable 
couturiers, though in many cases the authors of such designs 
would probably be surprised to learn that they were pupils of 
PiThowed Les Demoiselles horrified its viewers, the Cubist 
paintings produced soon after, like Girl with a Mandolin (1910) 
were not monstrous but had a sort of soothing beauty. Three 
Dancers, Which appeared’ fifteen years later, took up what 
began with Les Demoiselles—anidiom in which formal con- 
ventions of beauty and ugliness were totally rejected. There 
were paintings with three eyes and two noses, breasts where 
knees ought to be and other incomprehensible distor- 
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Sketch by Satyaiit Ray -as a tribute to Picasso on his 
birth centenary. Courtesy: Aajkaal . - ap 
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tions. Figures at the Seaside, Weeping Woman, Child with 
Lobster and many other pictures had all been labelled by the 
newspapers as Monstrous. In fact, they were first described as 
humbug and moronic and later called provocative and gratui- 
tous, ° . i : 

Picasso’s friend and biographer, Roland Penrose, himself a 
painter, writes of Pablo’s ‘disconcerting duality”. “There 
were those who persisted that the only explanation of his 
success was that he was fundamentally a mocking demon 
rather than a great artist...he did not hesitate to mingle moñs- 
trous images axong those of profound beauty.” $ 

Picasso himself said: “Beauty for meis a word devoid of 
meaning for [ don’t know from where its’ significance conies 
nor to what it leads. Do you know exactly where to find 'its 
opposite?” 7" We i 

And Andre Malraux recalls a conversation with Picasso in 
which Malraux bad remarked: “Modern art began with 
Olympia and Olympia was the first ‘painting that needed’ 
police protection.” To which Picasso had replied: “Peopis 
have always felt like destroying paintings they hate .:.Funny 
didn’t do anything against ‘Les Demoiselles D’ Avignon’. - 

No tribute to Picasso can be totally expressivé without! 
quoting his own statements and responses, But before coming 
to that, mention ought to be’ made of that facet of Picasso 
which has become all the more relevant in the background of 
the arms race and the present-day world: of warmongering 
hawks. Picasso’s well-known indictment of the horrors ‘of war 
ia. Guernica was followed by Massacre’ in Korea (1251) ahd 
the diptych War and Peace (1952). In 1949 he did a lithograph 
ofa dove for the Peace Congress in Paris. At the third Peace 
Congress at Sheffield in June 1950 he explained how he had 
learnt to paint doves from his father and said: «I stand ‘for 
life against death; I stand for peace against war.” In November 
of the same year he was awarded the peace prize for paint- 
ing, and Pablo Neruda, winner of the same prize for “poetry, : 
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exclaimed, “Picasso’s dove flies over the world and no criminal 
fowler can now arrest its soaring flight.” 
And on October 25, 1971, London schoolchildren each 


carrying a reproduction of Picasso’s Child holding Dove gather- ` 


ed on the steps of the Tate Gallery and 90 pigeons were 
released to mark the occasion of Picasso’s 90th birthday. 

And now to Picasso on Picasso: ‘ 

On Style: “Down with style! Does God have a style? He 
made the guitar, the harlequin, the dachshund, the cat, the owl, 
the dove. Like me. The elephant, the whale, the squirrel. A 
real hodge-podge! He made what doesn’t exist. So did I. He 
even made paint. So did I...” 

“Painting is freedom ... You have to wake people up to 
revolutionise their way of identifying things. You've got to 
create images they won’t accept. Make them foam at the 
mouth. Force them to understand that they’re living in a 
world that’s not reassuring.” 

Attacking Constancy: ‘Most painters make themselves a 

Jittle cake mould; then they make cakes. Always the same 
“cakes. A painter should never do what people expect of him.” 


Tt is relevant to recall here the remarks of two persons as’ 


different «from each other as Gertrude Stein and Albert 
Einstein.: In 1938 Ms. Stein had written of Picasso: “He always 
in his Jife is tempted, as a saint can be tempted, to see things as 
he does not see them.” And later Einstein had declared: 
«Picasso fully justifies the saying which has it that man and the 
world are daily created by man.” ae 

On People’s Attitude to Art: ‘People don't like painting. 
All they want to know is which painters will be-considered 
good a hundred years from now. They think that if they can 
make the leap and see ahead, they’ve won. ` They should all be 
art dealers ...”” : 

«What they want is a painter, who, when he thinks, about 
Kazbek, makes a copy of Kazbek. But the letters that make 


up the word ‘dog’ are not a copy of the dog! .... If I do a 
nude, people ought to think ‘that’s a nude’ Not ‘that’s Mrs, 
So and so’ ....”” 


Picasso was apt to mystify people and especially his 
questioners, with enigmatic and paradoxical statements: “How 
can you expect a woman to paint a good still life including a 
packet of tobacco if she doesn’t smoke?” Pinching the neck of 
a vase in wet clay to make it a dove he said: “You see, to 
make a dove you must wring its neck,” When a smart- 
reporter asked him, “Should feet be painted rectangular or 
square?’ Picasso had replied, “I don’t know. There arent 
sany feet in Nature.” AR, 

An art critic had once remarked; “Picasso has often been 

‘accused by his enemies, or by irresponsible journalists, of 
pulling the leg of the public. ‘Though in all his major works 
and in all his great innovations, Picasso is passionately sincere, 
there is in him an impish sense of humour which leads him to 
take pleasure in the thought that a scribble made on the back 
of a menu or a caricature done to amuse a friend should be sold 


for a bigh price, framed, hung in a museum and catalogued - 


with care and erudition as if it were a major work of art.” 

On His Own Approach to Art:. “I do not seek, I find... To 
draw you must close your eyes and sing ... I do not paint what 
I see, I paint what I know..." He.never regarded any of his 
paintings as completed, for “‘to finish a thing is to kill it, to 
destroy its soul” A 

Picasso also said that one cannot go against Nature: “We 
can allow ourselves a few liberties, but only in details.” And 
Kahnweiler recalls Picasso’s comment. “They used to say I 
painted crooked noses. But it had to be painted crooked for 
them to see it was a nose.” at 

On Truth: Of Guernica one critic had written: “This 
admirable canvas says the simplest thing in the world ... it tells 
us the truth.” But the truth is not always palatable. And so, 
Massacre in Korea, in which Picasso refused to identify, the 
soldiers as belonging to a particular side, was never acceptable 
to those who expected him as a member of the French Com- 
munist Party to be categorical] and explicit in his denunciation. 
And against this attitude Picasso had exclaimed: “What a 
trade! Poor painters! They always wish to be understood and 


they are analysed instead, They give the best of themselves . 


and their gift is weighed on the scales of politics. They paint 
the man with the machinegun, the massacring robot, and 
people say they cannot distinguish the uniform. They paint the 
massacre of the innocents and they are told the innocents ought 
to look prettier than that.” y 

Truth in Picasso’s work is not always Beauty. «Whenever I 
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bad something to say, I have said it in the manner in which I 
have felt it ought to be said. Different motifs inevitably require 
different methods of expression... All I wish for is that m; 
picture should convey the emotion that went into it.” - 





Study in Paradox 


FEW men have achieved such renown or have made such an- 


_ impact on the twentieth century andits art as Pablo- 
Picasso.. - 4 : 

His life was long and prolific. When he died in 1973.at the 
age of 91 he had produced some twenty thousand paintings, 
engravings, sculptures, drawings, constructions and collages. 
But he was remarkable not only for the prodigious volume and 
variety of his output; perhaps no other artist of modern times. 
has responded so intensely and so imaginatively to events, to- 
the changing conditions and challenges of this century, 


Although after his early years in Malaga, Madrid and’: 


Barcelona, Picasso moved to France where he spent three- 
quarters of his life, he always remained in his habits, his. 
temperament and his outlook fundamentally Spanish (perhaps. 
the greatest genius his country has produced since Goya). And 
yet his art-achieved a universal significance, as an expression of 
the triumphs and tragedies, the vitality and the restless search- 
ings of twentieth century man. It was nourished by many tribu- 


-` taries from the past, including the work of his great. Spanish 


predecessors and the painters of the late nineteenth century, At 
the same time, Picasso absorbed many lessons from art outside 
the classical, European tradition — archaic Iberian art, the art 
of Black Africa, 

His vast work reveals nox only its creafor’s sensitivity to 
wider issues and to purely artistic problems, it also tells much 
about Picasso the man. It is a compelling personal record of 
his everyday life, his moods, his rages, and his dilemmas, From 
beginning to end this man of unfiagging creative vitality. 
embodied many paradoxes and contradictions, both in his life- 
and in his art, yet he was never false to himself or to his 
inspiration. One distinguishing quality of this revolutionary,. 
iconoclastic artist was, for instance, the way in which he con- 
stantly returned to tradition, confronting time and again the 
work of the great painters of the past. Another seeming. 
paradox: while he relished life and loved the human body with. 
an ogrish vitality, his depictions of the body are characterised. 


by brutal distortions of an expressive power unmatched in 
Western art, ‘Expression is everything!’ his work seems to 
proclaim, : 

For Picasso 


life and art were one, 
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New Winds Blowing Over A Arabia 


DEV MURARKA 


HE Palestine Liberation Organisation (@L0) finds 

itself the dramatic focus of attention in the wake 

“of Anwar Sadat’s disappearance from the Egyptian 

— scene. The PLO leader Yasser Arafat is being royally 
received from Moscow to Tokyo, Beijing included, 
and even President Reagan has signalled a less fierce 
antagonism towards the organisation. This focus 
upon the PLO also suggests that while the new 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak fervently swears 
by Sadat’s policies — and Tel-Aviv and Washington 
feverishly proclaim the continuation of Sadatism 
— there is an inherent Jack of conviction in these 
postures. 

_What is realised by all concerned with the Middle 
East problems is that with the lynch-pin in the 
Camp David spectacular gone, there has to bea 
return to realism, to dealing with the Gordian knot 

of the Palestinian question. Unless this knot is 

untied, all solutions, all political super-structures 
constructed to force stability on the region will 
remain like a house of cards. The fate of Camp 
David, irrespective of whether the remaining -part 
of Sinai returns to nominal Egyptian control or not, 
testifies to this inherent fragility of super-structures 
without foundations. 

Itis not a coincidence that in the same week 
both the super-powers holding diametrically oppo- 
site views on the PLO, have made new moves which 
would strengthen the position and respectability of 
the PLO. Of the two, the Soviet Union has a long- 
standing commitment to the PLO cause and on 
October 20, after a meeting in the Kremlin between 
Soviet President Brezhnev and PLO leader Arafat, 

~ it was announced that the PLO representation in 

~ Moscow was being granted full diplomatic status. 
This may or may not be a prelude to the forma- 
tion of a Palestinian Government-in-exile, because 
that is a complex problem which involves internal 
dissension within the PLO. But this more is inten- 
ded to Strengthen the status of the PLO internation- 
ally. It is also intended to enhance the position of 

Yasser Arafat personally at a critical juncture in the 

history of this formidable liberation organisation. 

The more so because Arafat is being accused by 

‘some of his colleagues of abandoning the path of 

armed struggle in favour of diplomatic manoeuvres, 

a charge which is being supported by some of the 

more militant friends of PLO among Arab States; 

for example Iraq. Simultaneously it was a reafirma- 
tion of Moscow’s commitment to PLO and of new 
, active phase in Soviet diplomacy on Middle East. 

#@ The greater sensation in these developments 
around the PLO was, however, the interview given 
by President Reagan to a Beirut newspaper to the 
effect that the United States was prepared to talk 
to the PLO directly if it recognised the existence of 
Israel. Though this conditional willingness for direct 

` and open contacts with the PLO by Washington — 


$ 
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leaving aside secret contacts — has been expressed 
cautiously by lower-level American officials before, 
this is the first time a US president in office has 
made’ such a move. This is also more significant 
because only a few months ago President Reagan 
himself was expressing abhorrence of such contacts 
and two years ago the black American diplomat 
Andrew Young was politically crucified because of 
the contacts he had established with the PLO. — 
It is probabie that President Reagan may retreat 
from this constructive position under Israeli pres- 
sure, as other American Presidents before him have 
Tetreated repeatedly on command from Israel. 
Nonetheless, President Reagan’s interview represents ` 
a significant breakthrough for the PLO in terms of 
its international standing. It also represents a volte 


‘face by American officials who were denouncing the 


PLO until recently as ‘‘gangsters’’. But as Lord 
Carrington, the British Foreign Secretary, nimbly 
anticipating the change in Washington’s direction, 
reminded himself and his world-wide listeners on 
the BBC just hours before the Reagan interview 
became public, the Kenyan leacer Jomo Kenyatta, 
in his time,. was called’ a gangster; Archbishop 
Makarios was treated the same way by the British; 
and Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe was similarly 
denounced by the Tories in Britain. They ended up 
as highly respected figures in national and inter- 
national affairs. Perhaps the time has come for the | 
Anglo-Americans to prepare the way for elevation 
of Yasser Arafat toa status of respectability which 
they can no longer ignore. 

But these gyrations of the Western policy with 
regard to Arafat, and the re-emphasised steadfast- 
ness of the Soviet approach to Arafat, have one. 
thing in common. They are aimed at the Arab 
Summit at Fez in Morocco scheduled towards the 
end of November. The crucial question at this 
summit will be the eight-point Saudi Plan for a solu- 
tion to the Middle East crisis. The purpose of the 
Saudi Plan is two-fold. In the first place, it is desig- 
ned to quietly bury the Camp David agreement and 
proceed to an ajl-Arab realistic solution.Secondly, it 
is designed to evolve an Arab consensus on a perma- - 
nent settlement with Jsrael. Of course, it would also. 
answer the Israeli Western argument that the Arabs 
have not proposed an alternative to Camp David. 

If the Saudi Plan is approved, either unanimously 
(which is less likely) or by an overwhelming majority 
(which is all too likely), its repercussions would be 
widely felt. It would transform the whole context 
of Middle East politics, for the local states as well 
as for Washington and the outside world. Initially, 
a consensus of this nature at Fez would tend to 
isolate the Americans and the Israelis. It would: 
also move the Arabs and the Europeans closer on a 
common basis for a Middle East solution. Lastly, 
it would enhance and establish even more firmly 
Saudi claims to Arab leadership and peace-making. 

In order to comprehend what is really at stake, 


ns G i ‘ onus Se eee 2S ed sk Oe a 
atid to note the striking similarities as well as 
differences between the five-point European Plan for 
the Middle East and the 
it is. necessary to summarise them, as in the table 
below: 


The European Plan 


1, Israeli withdrawal from the occupied terri- 
tories. ' 
Self-determination for the Palestinians. 
Guaranteed security for all the States in the 
region. 
Special status for Jerusalem. 
UN provisional authority in areas vacated by 
Israel, 


The Saudi Plan 


1. Israeli withdrawal from all Arab territories- 
occupied in 1967. : 

.2. Establishment of an independent Palestinian 
State with Jerusalem as its capital. (But it is 
understood that the Saudis really mean only 
East Jerusalem when they speak of a Pales- 
tinian capital). 

3. Removal of all Israeli settlements on the West 
bank and other occupied areas. 

4, Guarantees for all religions to worship freely 

5 


2; 
3. 
4. 
5. 


in the Holy Jand. 

- Recognition of the right of all Palestinian 
refugees to repatriation or compensation. 
Provisional United Nations Authority in the 
West bank and Gaza during the transition 
period. 

7. Guarantee of any agreement by the United 
Nations or some of its members, (In effect it 
means the big powers). 

8. Guarantee of the right of all States in the 
region to live in peace. 

Apart from the fact that the European Plan is 
rather vague and imprecise on specific issues, the 
Saudi Plan has three significant points which 
represent a radical departure for the conservative 
Arab States. The last point of the Saudi Plan, of 
course, is the first admission by the Saudis of their 
willingness to formally recognise Israel, subject to 
an overall settlement. Tke other two points con- 
cern Jerusalem. The Saudis, in particular, have 
always insisted that Jerusalem must belong to the 
Arabs, with guarantees for freedom of worship and 
access by all. Now, they have quietly let it be 
understood that they insist on the Arab right to 
East Jerusalem only, with a special status for the 
rest of the city. While this concession would not 
appear much to the Israelis, it is a significant move 
to disentangle the highly emotive Jerusalem problem 
and find a realistic basis for both Israeli and Arab 
honour to be saved as well as Christian rights to. be 
preserved. Jt cannot but be noticed that the very 


specificity of the Saudi Plan makes it a more- 


realistic basis for discussion and negotiations. This 
‘applies to the Palestinian question as well. 

This is not to suggest that all will be smooth 
sailing for the Saudi Plan. At the Arab Summit, 
opposition to the Saudi Plan is likely to come from 
Some of the radical states, most importantly Iraq, 
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eight-point Saudi one,. 


‘extremists. 


Libya and Syria, But the Saudi position has been 
strengthened by the endorsement of the Plan by the 
PLO leader Arafat, a component of the radical 
wing in Arab politics. Besides, it would appear 
that the highly influential Algeria would support 
the Plan as will South Yemen, while conservative 
support for the Saudis can be taken for granted. 
Thus, even if the radicals are divided and some of . 


them are opposed, the Saudis are likely to get a \ 


broad approval from the Fez Summit for their Plan, 
The upshot of all this might be that’ the Israelis 
would..be left in the peculiar position of taking the ` 
same stand in opposition to the Plan as the radical 
But once the Plan is approved at Fez, 
it would become imperative for the United States to 
take a position on the issue, which would be-in- 
fluenced by Israel but would also effect the Israeli 
posture ultimately. If for instance, Washington 
declares outright opposition to the Saudi Plan, it 
would gravely undermine the Saudi position in the 
Arab world, which is partly based on the somewhat 
illusory premise that the Saudis can influence 
Washington’s intimate dealings with Israel. But if 
the Americans approve, it would put enormous 


L 


s 


pressure on Isreal to come round, howsoever reluc- -.. 


tantly, and join the broader peace process. ' 

Taking into account all this, it-would appear that 
the Reagan interview was most probably based on 
some confidential understanding with Crown Prince 
Fabd of Saudi Arabia at Cancun, and was also 
influenced by the President’s consultations with the 
French President Mitterrand. It was designed to 
encourage the Saudis in their moderation. - 

It cannot, however, be ruled out that Reagan’s 
expressed willingness to have contacts with the 
PLO on certain conditions was only a tactical move 
to divert the pressure on the Middle East question 
away from Washington. Nevertheless, it could not 
but create the impression that Washington was at 
last recognising. no matter how indirectly, the end 
of the line for Camp David, and that it had no 


wider ‘application outside the narrow range of ` 


Egyptian-Israeli relationship. 

Paradoxically, the support and attention given -to 
Yasser Arafat by Moscow over the years has also 
helped him in making a breakthrough in Washing-. 
ton and increasing his value and desirability as a` 
potential ally for the United States in any future 
settlement in the-Middle East. Russians are aware 
of this and believe that there is no risk of Arafat 
doing: a Sadat on them, whatever the temptations 
the West offers him. 

Another significant aspect of these developments, 
however, is that the Soviet Union is backing Arafat, _ 
who has endorsed the Saudi Peace Plan. There are“ 
several reasons for this. In the first place, Moscow 
believes that ultimately diplomacy, not guns, would 
help the Palestinians to achieve their political objec-~ 
tive. Therefore, it wants to strengthen Arafat’s . 
position vis-a-vis his more militant opponents inside 
the PLO. Secondly, the Soviet Union has an 
instinctive preference for the moderate Sandi- 
approach rather than for the confrontational radical 
Arab -approach to the problems of the region. 
Lastly, Moscow also believes that the- Saudi- pro- 


Jubilees and Jamborees 


M. DUBEY 


T~ the Capital these days, as one negotiates 
clogged traffic routes past dozens of . mam- 
moth semi-structures veiled in scaffolding and 
dust, it takes an effort to recall the Delhi of 
twenty-five years ago with its handful of 
modest hostelries. Long-suffering . citizens, 
bracing themselves for the tamasha of the 
Asiad, must look back nostalgically to .the 
g peaceful days when the only giants on the sky- 
line were the dome of Rashtrapati Bhavan and 
the chattries of the Ashok Hotel. The grande 
dame of Indian tourism, now celebrating its 
silver jubilee, still retains the ambience of a 
more leisurely period: spacious grounds, vast . 
halls and a facade that is more in harmony ` 
with Lutyens’ imperial style than with the 
current conception of hotels as flashy | concrete 
and glass towers. 

The Ashok Hotel started off as a kind of 
annexe to Rashtrapati Bhavan rather than a 
run-of-the-mill hotel. Hosts of dignitaries and. 
celebrities have visited there, making its rosters 
look - like an international Who’s Who — 
royalty, heads of state, and famous men and 
women — among them, Chou En-lai, Eisen- 
hower, Khruschev, -Fidel Castro, Sukarno, 
Jimmy Carter, Brezhnev, and the. Dalai Lama. 
It has many other distinctions, which it cites 

` with pride — the first hotel to be centrally 
airconditioned, the first (and still the foremost) 
in the public-sector chain, the first to ..present 
a distinctively Indian style of decor and ser- 
vice... For a hamstrung. industry like tourism 
in India — which only manages to attract as 
many tourists as visit Bangkok alone every 
year — it does not hurt to’glance again at the 
Ashok’s record. - 

For all the fanfare’ attendant upon the 
Ashok’s celebrations; tourism as an industry 
continues to be viewed ambivalently by policy- 
makers in the country. Although it has. 
registered the fastest growth of all the public- 
sector undertakings and contributed in large 
measure to easing foreign exchange difficulties, 
tourism bears the stigma of! being ‘a luxury 
consumption-oriented industry, arid . therefore ` 
ranks low on the official: priority list. Its 

proponents argue that tourism generates 


l posal” would’ bring about another Soviet objective, 


an international conference on the Middle East, in 
which Moscow would take its due place. Just now 
King Hussein of Jordan is touring capitals of the 
world, including Washington, to promote such ar 
international coriference around the Saudi Plan. 
Thus, in essence Moscow’s support for Arafat is 
a rejection of the extremism. of. those’ in the Middle 
East-who-do-not want a negotiated settlement’ and 
therefore in reality prevent the emergence of a 
Palestinian entity. Besides, the’ Arab endérsement 
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employment, yields high returns on Jow invest- 
ment and opens up backward. areas to develop- 
- ment, entirely in consonance with socialist 
objectives. This view appears to be in’ the 
ascendant, judging. from the construction 
boom currently beseiging the Capital, but it is 
the aftermath of the Asiad that will really 
decide the issue. To keep those 2,500 new 


~ „hotel rooms filled from 1983 onwards will 


require a much greater effort at packaging and 
promoting tourism than the Government has 
so far displayed. 

Nevertheless, the ITDC marches on with its 
ambitious plans for expansion. Currently, it 
boasts twenty-one hotels including two beach 
resorts, three forest lodges, fourteen restap- . 
rants, -seventeen transport units and three 
sound-and light shows. It is formulating 
schemés for setting up joint ventures with 
State Governments, and has already formalised 
such collaborations for hotels in Gauhati, 
Bhopal, Puri, Goa and Hyderabad. It plans 
to set up.a full-fledged training academy in 
Bangalore with satellite facilities in Delhi, and 
is even venturing into projects overseas. There 
is talk of setting up medium price hotels to 
cater to the less affluent but equally avid . 
tourist — but he would be well advised to 
expect such a. facility only when he sees it. 


- Thé mainstay and primary focus of the indus- 


try continues to be the overseas tourist, who 
spends four to five times as much as his hotel 
bill outside on purchases, guides and transport. ` 
As yet, the bulk — close to 90 per cent — 
of ITDC’s profits are derived from the Ashok, 
its flagship hotel, which in spite of an occu- 
pancy 7 per cent down from 1979- 80 made a 
net profit of Rs. 1.71 crores in the last: 
financial year. It was the first UNESCO 
Conference held in India that stimulated the 
birth of this money-spinning public sector 
giant. The Government tourism corporation “ 
has reason to hope that the Asiad jamboree 
will provide a similar impetus to the flagging 
tourist industry. The question remains whether 
infrastructural sectors like power, water and 
transport will develop to keep pace with the 
burgeoning hotel rooms. Should the present 
chaotic conditions persist, the story of the 
Asiad_ could well be a jeremiad — and not 
many of this rash of spanking new hotels’ will 
be around to celebrate their _ twenty- -fifth 
anniversaries.C] ; i 


of the Saudi Plan might just provide Arafat with a 
way-out of one of the major difficulties, acknowledg- 
ing the existence of Israel as a prelude to negotia- 
tions in opposition to those in his ranks who do: not 
want such an acknowledgement without a‘ prior- 
commitment by Israel to the creation of a Palestin- 
ian state: ` 2 

` Thus the new focus on the PLO and the growing 
support for the Saudi Plan are unexpected, though 
rational, consequences of the upheaval in Egypt: 
(October 28) 
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Farmers vs Experts 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


i 
+ 


OSHANGABAD in EN 
Pradesh is an example of’ 
how development projects pte- 
pared by “experts” can at times 


destroy the soil and harm those ,. 


dependent on it; how none’ but 
the interested farmer bears the 


-responsibility of restoring health ` 


to the land, in which process he 
gets enlightened about his rights: 
and gets ready to fight for'them., 

The  ill-planned development 
projects of the 
unsuited to area and purpose— 
‘thanks to the unwillingness of 
the :authorities to undo mischief 
once done — have resulted, for 
example, in the -Mitti Bachao 


` Abhiyaan on the banks of the 


Tawa in Madhya Pradesh. 

Tawa, a tributary of the Nar- 
mada, meets the latter in wet 
and fertile Hoshangabad district. 
Rainfall .here is rather heavy, 
and the soil, well watered,’ is 
black and fertile. Farmers lit- 
tered the place with seeds and 
reaped a rich harvest without’ 
much Jabour—it cost them next 
to nothing. Farmlands would 
have been richer but for the 
marshes formed as a result of 
excessive rainfall. Fortunately 
the uneven spread of land pre- 
vented water-logging. Nobody 
however thought of installing lift 
pumps and digging wells in so 
moist and well-watered an area. 

Levelling of land was also 
based on the misconception that 
flat table lands were more culti- 
vable and fertile than uneven 
land. In their zest for develop- 
ment, the authorities forgot that 
levelling could harm the soil by 
disturbing its balance. „ Disturb- 
' ed soil would take more than 
five years to regain its balance. 
Soil preservation should be one 
of the key factors in our agrarian 
projects. 

The banks of the tiny Tawa 
' were chosen for a development 
project proposed in 1956. Till 
1969 the project had not seen the 
light of day owing to paucity of 
finds and lack of knowhow. The 


~~ 
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‘themselves _ 


.with much fanfare. 
Government, ` 


of heavy seepage, 


project ‘included the building of 


a dam, drainage canals and level- © 


ling of land to benefit the farmer. 
An irrigation canal more than 
1500. km. long was to be cons- 


tructed on- the levelled land to ° 


control the flow of water over 
the six lakh acres of land. Mean- 


' while the farmers went on culti- 


vating jowar and also feeding 
‘and their 
patiently waiting for the project 


_ to take shape. 


- Finally in 1969 work started 
A total of 
Rs. 91.42 crores was spent on 
the dam. ` Officers swooped down 
on Hoshangabad district to allay 
the farmers’ fears and persuade 
them to submit their bumpy land 
to the bulldozer. The farmers 


` ‘were shown a few acres of level- 
led land, .and finally they agreed 


to take the experts’ advice — 

and bulldozers went to work. | 
The Government had already 

set the deadline for completion 


of the ‘project in 1974. Much | 


remained to be done. - Canals 
were being laid. The officials 
now dispensed with the long- 
drawn-out job of persuading the 
farmers, giving up even the for- 
mality of obtaining their per- 
mission, bulldozers worked on 
farm after farm and canals were 
dug. Inthe end the bewildered 
farmers had unsought irrigation 
facilities, dishevelled land, and 


the dam roaring over itallas. 


the triumphant authorities claim- 
ed completion of another project 
on time. 

Soon the unplanned develop- 
ment of land inevitably had a 
retrogressive effect `on the 
hitherto fertile land. Water- 
logging, a logical consequence 
made the 
traditional jowar and moong 
crops an impossibility, playing 
havoc with the entire economic 
system. Soyabean was the only 
alternative left. But despite its 
protein-rich quality and highly 
publicised virtues soyabean could 
not replace jowar, the staple diet 
of the local people. Essentially 
soyabean is a market crop, and 
the more or less self-sufficient 


cattle, : - 


farmer was thus made servile to 


market economy. 


The authorities refused to take 
account of their mistakes, and 
the technicians and experts had 
already left. The farmers took 
stock of the situation and suc- 
cessfully launched a save-the-soik 
campaign. Logged water could 
be removed with the help of 
pumps,- but future water-logging 
could not be prevented. As a 


‘permanent measure, hundreds of 


trees have been planted. > 

‘The campaign is aimed at 
steering the development project 
in a, new direction, that of wel- 
fare Of the cultivator. It will be 
years before the trees strike roots 
deep enough to prevent seepage 
from adversely affecting the soil. 

The campaigners have also 
started fighting for the right of 
the farmer to say “no” to any 
levelling or canal project. 

It is a matter of debafe 
whether the agricultural expert 
knows the soil better or the 
traditional farmer. But the im- 
portant point is that the farmers 
have become conscious of their 
rights. Instead of ‘drifting into 
pessimism, they have set out not 
only to undo the big mistake but 
to struggle for their right to their 
land and its resources. O 





TERRORISED TRIBALS 


In the tribal villages of Valia 
taluka of Gujarat’s Broach districts, 
an adivasi uprising demanding mini- 
mum wages has been systematically‘ 
crushed by the Madhavsinh Solanki. 

_Government, Over the past- three 
months, the State Reserve Police 
(SRP) ‘has unleashed a reign of 
terror, beating up innocent adivasis 
and terrorising them into silence and 
subservience. Numerous adivasis 
were hauled up on false charges |. 
and young girls were molested. 
Though the SRP personnel have 
been removed by the State Govern- 
ment after reports of police atrocities 
started trickling into Ahmedabad, 
fear continues to stalk the tribals... , 

The tribals in Valia did not have a 
single word of praise for the police. 
They hate them, One of them says: 
“Do you think that our children 
would ever forget how the police 
beat up their fathers and misbehaved 
with their sisters and mothers? Our 
children will one day square up 
accounts with the police.” 


—Report in Sunday, 
November 1, 1981 
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Andhra Pradesh is in the forefront of implementing Prime Minister 
Smt. Indira Gandhi’s 20 Point Economic Programme. As part of the 
Programme, many outstanding schemes for the welfare of the weaker 
sections are implemented in recent years. 
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Some highlights of the welfare measures: : 


* Distribution of surplus lands: 
74,062 Scheduled Castes—1.05 lakh acres. 
24,371 Scheduled Tribes—39.9 thousand acres. 
40,871 Backward Classes—58.7 thousand acres. 
Distribution of Government lands: Pte 
4,63,672 weaker sections people—8.11 lakh acres. ae 
* House sites distributed to 12 lakh poor most of them belong- 5 
ing to weaker sections. 
* ns a bonded labourers freed and 5,800. rehabilitated 
so far. 
* Enforcement of minimum wages to farm labourers, a majority 
belonging to the weaker sections. 
* Reservations for backward classes in recruitment to Govern- | 


ment jobs extended for another ten years. 
Incentives for inter-caste marriages being implemented. 


* 


Th e underprivileged in Andhra Pradesh are evincing 
ise of enthusiasm today. They look forward 
en a better and brighter future. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T= tortuous exercise of negotiating the 
massive loan of 5.8 billion dollars 
from the International Monetary Fund is 
atlast over. Finance Minister Venkata- 
raman has hailed the record-breaking 
borrowing from the IMF as promising a 
“great boost” to the country’s economy. 
This loan negotiation has for months been 
the subject matter of nationwide contro- 
versy, particularly because the Government 
throughout has fought shy of making a 
clean breast of. the onerous: conditions it 
has had to accept to get-the loan-— condi- 
tions which, with good reason, could be 
regarded as posing a threat to our national 
interest apart from hurting our self- 
respect. . . 

While the Finance Minister and his pack 
have so far argued that no loan could be 
had without conditionality, there is good 
reason to beware of the dangers inherent 
in an IMF package, as eloquently brought 
out by such distinguished leaders of the 
Third World as Julius Nyerere and 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK: 
Danger of Addiction 
COMMENTARY: 


` Danger. of Addiction 


Michael Manley. To dismiss these warn- 
ings by saying that India is not Tanzania 
or Jamaica can by no means be convincing 
because these warnings are born out of the 
wisdom of their direct experience with the 
IMF. The very structure and functioning 
of the IMF — as clearly brought out in 
the article now being serialised in this 
journal — are meant to ensure the fiscal 
hegemony of the US over the economy of 
the aid-receiving country. The tenacity 
with which President Reagan fought at the 
Cancun Summit against even the hint of 
any alteration of the present structure of 
the IMF and the World Bank testifies to 
their functioning as the instrument of US 
political overlordship by means of financial 
blackmail. Al this may be ignored only 
at our own peril. 

It is of course possible to argue that the 
Indian economy is strong enough to 
digest the IMF loan without permitting 
itself to be undermined. Fifteen years ago 
when Indira Gandhi, in the very first year 
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as Prime Minister, complied. with the 
World Bank diktat to devalue the rupee, 
the disastrous consequences that followed 
were not forecast by her advisers at the 
time; in fact some of the leading lights of 
those days are still very active, and like 
Bourbons have cared to Jearn nothing. 
There is the other argument that the 
nation’s economy has now reached a point 
when its very running, not to speak of 
going ahead with the development pro- 
grammes, would not be possible without 
large-scale external borrowing. Whether 
such a state of things could have been 
avoided requires severely objective review 
of the mismanagement of our economy 
in the past, particularly in the last one 
` decade. The failure to generate purchasing 
power in the masses and the consequent 
shrinking of the internal market; the pre- 


valence of parallel black money economy , 


which gets the protection of the political 
high-ups who benefit from it; mounting 
unemployment and spiralling prices — all 
these have no doubt conspired to’ bring 
about a situation in which external borrow- 
ing has become imperative. But should 
that.situation have necessarily warranted 
the Government going to the IMF? 

There is a considerable - volume of 
opinion in the country that questions the 
wisdom of the Government applying for 
the IMF loan in preference to market 
borrowing. While it is a fact that the rate 
of interest is very much higher in the case 
of free market borrowing, the. hazards of 
the IMF credit should have been weighed 

‘with utmost care. The conditionality 

clauses of the IMF deal are too dangerous 
to be pooh-poohed: the fact that the 
Reagan Administration abstained from 
voting in favour of the loan to India need 
not lead us into the illusion that it has 
been securéd in the teeth of US op- 
position: rather, the US abstention should 
be taken as an advance warning that . there 
might be constant American attempt at 
interference in the future at the time of 
passing the annual instalments under the 
loan deal. If anything, the IMF condi- 
tionality hits at the nation’s endeavour for 
self-reliance. 

Now that the IMF ‘loan has. been 
sanctioned, it is necessary all the more to 
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guard against the danger of being an addict 
to the Fund-Bank way of life. The realisa~ 
tion that large-scale external borrowing 
enjoins discipline, if not austerity, in the 
management of the economy is hardly 
discernible in New Delhi today. Rather 
the temptation to loosen the constraints 
on foreign exchange spending may over- 
power the Government; the sense of 
urgency in economising hard currency 
outlay and in eliminating wastage, very 
often gets blunted once a false sense of 
security is generated by the accumulation 
of large-scale external loans. The ‘import 
restrictions are relaxed and indiscriminate 
wastage of foreign exchange on non- 
essential imports — particularly consumer 
goods items — comes in the wake of any 
large-scale borrowing from. Fund-Bank. 
Let it not be forgotten that the US playing 
the Big Brother in the IMF, is incorrigibly 
committed to the free-market philosophy, 
which translated in our specific context, 

would lead to subversion of all our efforts 
at national self-reliance. At the operational 
level, our economic management is largely 
in the hands of persons who subscribe to 


the thesis that our economy cannot be. 


managed without large-scale Furid-Bank 
credit. When such credit comes, the time- 
schedules of most projects are stagger- 
ed; instead of dehoarding and price control 
of essential commodities, price manage- 


ment is sought through reckless import. of 


the very same commodities. 

Once the rake’s progress begins, it 
becomes doubly difficult to get over the 
addiction: unless there is strict discipline 
this year, there will be less chance of 
imposing it next year. Habit once formed 
dies hard. > 

The Prime Minister has been alerting the country 
about threats to:the nation’s security, about.exter- 
nal-danger and internal destabilisation. Addressing 
the FAO she has this week rightly warned about the 
dangers of free market forces using the world stock 
of food as a political weapon. It needs no elabora- 
tion to remind ourselves that the IMF is actually 
meant ‘to be such a weapon of the affluent West 
against the endeavour at self-reliance on the part 
of the developing world. 

Venkataraman’s soft option may lead the nation 
to disaster. This massive IMF loan can become the 


. beginning of Western economic domination, unless 


we are Vigilant against this danger. 


November 10 N.C. 
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A. Danger of Addiction 


TE tortuous exercise of negotiating the 
massive loan of 5.8 billion dollars 
from the International Monetary Fund is 
at last over. Finance Minister Venkata- 
raman has hailed the 
borrowing from the IMF as promising a 
“great boost” to the country’s economy. 
This loan negotiation has for months been 
the subject matter of nationwide contro- 
versy, particularly because the Government 
throughout has fought shy of making a 
clean breast of the onerous conditions it 
has had to accept to get the loan — condi- 
tions which, with good reason, could be 
regarded as posing a threat to our national 


interest apart from hurting our self- . 


respect. 

While the Finance Minister and his pack 
have so far argued that no loan could be 
had without conditionality, there is good 
reason to beware of the dangers inherent 
in an IMF package, as eloquently brought 
out by such ‘distinguished leaders of the 
Third World as Julius Nyerere and 
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Michael Manley. To dismiss these warn- 
ings by saying that India is not Tanzania 
or Jamaica can by no means be convincing 
because these warnings are born out ‘of the 
wisdom of their direct experience with the 
IMF. The very structure and functioning 
of the IMF — as clearly brought out in 
the article now being serialised in this 
journal — are meant to ensure the fiscal 
hegemony of the US over the economy of 
the aid-receiving country. The tenacity 
with which President Reagan fought at the 
Cancun Summit against even the hint of 
any alteration of the present structure of 
the IMF and the World Bank testifies to 
their functioning as the instrument of US 
political overlordship by means of financial 
blackmail. - All this may be ignored only 
at our own peril. , 

It is of course possible to argue that the 
Indian economy is strong enough to 
digest the IMF loan without permitting 
itself to be undermined. Fifteen years ago 
when Indira Gandhi, in the very. first year 
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as Prime Minister, -complied with the 
World Bank diktat to devalue the rupee, 
the disastrous consequences that followed 
were not forecast. by her advisers at the 
time; in fact some of the leading lights of 
those days are still very active,- and like 
Bourbons have cared to learn nothing. 
There is the other argument that the 
nation’s economy has now reached a point 


when its very running, not to speak of © 


going ahead with the development pro- 
grammes, would not be possible without 
large-scale external borrowing. Whether 
such'a state of things could have been 
avoided requires severely objective review 
of the mismanagement of our economy 
in the past, particularly in the last one 
decade. The failure to generate purchasing 
power in the masses and the consequent 
shrinking of the internal market; the pre- 
valence of parallel black money economy 
‘which gets the protection of the political 
high-ups who benefit from it; mounting 
unemployment and spiralling prices — all 
these have no doubt conspired to bring 
about a situation in which external borrow- 
ing has become imperative. But should 
that situation have necessarily warranted 
the Government going to the IMF? 

There is a considerable volume of 
opinion in the country that questions the 
wisdom of the Government applying for 
the IMF loan ‘in preference to market 
borrowing. - While it is a fact that the rate 
of interest is very. much higher in the case 


of free market borrowing, the hazards of -> 


the IMF credit should have been weighed 
with utmost care. - The conditionality 
clauses, of the IMF deal are too dangerous 
to be pooh-poohed: the fact’ that the 
Reagan Administration abstained’ from 
voting in favour of the loan to India need 
not Jead-us into the illusion that it has 
been secured in the teeth- of US op- 
position: rather, the US abstention should 
be taken.as an advance warning that there 
might be constant American attempt. at 
interference in the future at the time of 
passing the annual instalments under the 
loan deal. If anything, the IMF condi- 
tionality hits at the nation’s endeavour for 
self-reliance. ` = 

`. Now that the IMF loan has been 
sanctioned, it is necessary all the more to 
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guard against the danger-of being an addict 
to the Fund-Bank way of life. The realisa- 
tion that large-scale external borrowing 
enjoins discipline, if not austerity, in the 
management of the economy is hardly 
discernible in New Delhi ‘today. Rather 
the temptation to loosen the constraints 
on foreign exchange spending may over- 
power the Government; the sense of 
urgency in economising hard currency: 
outlay and in eliminating wastage, very 
often gets blunted once a false sense of 
security is generated by. the accumulation 
of large-scale external loans. The import 
restrictions are relaxed and indiscriminate 
wastage of foreign exchange on non- 
essential imports — particularly consumer 
goods items — comes in the wake of any 
large-scale borrowing from Fund-Bank. 
Let it not be forgotten that the US playing 
the Big Brother in the IMF, is incorrigibly 
committed to the free-market philosophy, - 
which translated in our specific context, 
would lead to subversion of all our efforts 
at national self-reliance. At the operational 
level, our economic management is largely 
in the hands of persons who subscribe to 
the thesis that our economy cannot be 
managed without large-scale Fund-Bank 
credit. When such credit comes, the time- 
schedules of most projects are stagger- 
ed; instead of dehoarding and price control 
of essential commodities, price manage- 


ment is sought through reckless import of- 


the very same commodities>- 

Once the rake’s progress begins, it 
becomes doubly difficult: to get over the 
addiction: unless there is strict discipline 
this year, there will be less chance of 
imposing it next year. Habit once formed 
dies hard. 


The Prime Minister has been alerting the country 
about threats to the nation’s security, about exter- 
nal danger and internal destabilisation. ` Addressing 
the FAO she has this week rightly warned about the 


dangers of free market forces using the worid stock - 


of food as a political weapon. It needs no elabora- 
tion to remind ourselves that the IMF is actually 
meant to’ be such a weapon of the affluent West 
against the endeavour at self-reliance on the part 
of the developing world. 

Venkataraman’s soft option may lead the nation 
to disaster. This massive IMF loan can become the 
beginning of Western economic domination, unless 
we are vigilant against this danger. 
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Disconcerting 
Approach 


, ADMISSION of a petition chalienging 


the rejection of a mercy petition by 
the President and the simultaneous stay 
of all executions throughout the country 
by the Supreme Court of India on 
Saturday (November 7}, raises crucial 
questions relating to the powers of the 
Judiciary vis-a-vis the Executive. The 


ex-parte order of the three-member - 


Bench-of the Supreme Court has been 
extraordinary, and can have serious and 
even adverse impact on the functioning 
of parliamentary democracy as ordained 
by the Constitution and as obtaining in 
the country today, 

“The relevant petition relates to a man 
‘sentenced to death by the courts, a 
sentence confirmed by. the Supreme 
Court itself, but, the question now raised 


is not one relating to the death penalty - 


or execution of those awarded it. What 
has been raised is the question whether 
it is for the Court to sit in judgement on 
whether, in exercising his prerogative 
under Article 72 to grant or refuse to 
grant pardons, reprieves, respites or 
remission of punishment, the President, 
who acts on the advice of the Council 
of Ministers, exercised the particular 
power “fairly and reasonably”, as 
counsel for the petitioner put it; also 
whether it is for the Supreme Court to 
consider “whether the, Government of 
India has formulated any uniform 
standard or guidelines by which the 
exercise of the constitutional power 
under Article 72 is intended to be or is 
in fact governed’, as the judges put it. 
In the case of death penalty, there is 


bound to be in the public mind an . 


‘element of emotion or occasionally 
compassion. It is well to remember 
that death sentence is passed and is 
confirmed or otherwise decided by 
the Supreme Court itself by “due 
process’, of which many of our leading 
lawyers are eloquent exponents, not to 
speak of judges. Article 72 comes. into 
play only after the “due process” is 
complete, and it gives the Executive 
the power to confirm or commute or 
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even reverse the verdict of the highest 
Court: The Article in question contains 
no qualifications, It is power vested 
unequivocally in the President, acting on 
the advice of the Council of Ministers. 
Thus the issue is one of the Supreme 
Court looking into a matter it is clearly 
barred from investigating. os a 

Chief Justice Chandrachud, who 
began with a doubt (“It seems difficult 
... We have already applied our mind. 
Why did you not raise this question 


earlier when the Court had considered ` 


Ranga’s petitions?’’} and even wondered 
how the Court could go into the 
advice given by the Council of Ministers 
which it was barred from doing, 
quickly grasped at Article 14 (equality 
before the law). Came the Enlighten- 
ment, aad he saw that the power, of 
the President must be applied equally 
to all condemned persons. He even 
made the discovery that an illiterate, 
poverty-stricken person condemned to 
death would write only one line asking 


. for mercy while a rich person could 


afford a lawyer, '>  - me 

From the Supremo Court this comes 
as a rather strange observation, border- 
ing on the fantastic. Shouldn't the obiter 
be applied first of all to the courts 
themselves, including the Supreme 
Court? Is it not a fact that the poor 


_cannot afford to come before these 


courts’ while the rich can engage high- 
fee lawyers and get away with a great 
deal? The Chief Justice and his brothers 
on the Bench are surely aware of 
innumerable of such cases all over the 
country including the hundreds and 
thousands involving stay orders that 
have prevented distribution of surplus 
land to the poorest and neediest in the 
countryside; 

While no one would jike the Execu- 
tive to exercise its. powers arbitrarily 
and everyone would like proper review, 
where . warranted under the Constitu- 
tion, by the highest, Court,.the instant 
case concerns an Executive decision 
tinder a specific and categorical pro- 
vision of the Constitution. The ‘‘equa- 
lity before the law” argument appears 
untenable here. If Article 14 were to 
be honestly enforced by the Executive, 
the Legislature and the Judiciary, vast 
areas of our national life, involving 
the majority of our hungry, poverty- 
stricken people, would be beneficially 
affected, Taking an overall view, it 
must be said that neither the Bench nor 
the Bar in this country has taken the 
trouble so far to ensure such a consum- 
mation. Invocation of Article 14 in 
this particular case does not therefore 
carry conviction, . 

What our lawyers, who are the chief 
beneficiaries from the provisions of 
the Constitution, and our judges, who 
hand down verdicts from their Olympian 
heights, should avoid is to make 
unjustified or improper inroads into 
the jurisdiction of the Executive which, 
at least, is answerable before , Parlia- 
ment elected by the adult. citizens of 


‘India. We hope this is not the impli- 


cation of last Saturday's stay order and 
obiter dicta. ' 


: C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
November 10 
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-poverty-stricken people. 


Medicine for 
‘Masses => = > 


vek since Independence.we have been . 

hearing of a national health policy, 
and for long years about a national 
drug policy that would ensure the pro- 
daction of vital drugs at low costin 
keeping with the requirements of our 
A national | 
health policy on rational lines is yet to - 
be framed, while in the field of drugs ' 
manufacture the multinational firms 


. remain dominant with their pronounced 


profit orientation and totally devoid of 
public health orientation. In the latter 
case the Government and policy-makers 
have certainly allowed themselves to be 


` influenced by the powerful multinational 


lobby, with the result that there has 
been patent reluctance to act deter- 
minedly to ensure adequate production 
and easy availability at reasonable 
prices of essential drugs for the millions 
whose abject poverty is compounded 


- by a wide variety of diseases mainly due 


to malnutrition, 

How the giant multinationals concer- 
ned have been bleeding our people 
white provides a revealing study of the 
total absence of right priorities, at the 
policy-making level of our own Govern- - 
ment, despite the fact that many lead- 
ing scientists imbued with true patriot- 
ism, like Maj. Gen. Sokhey, bave repeat- 
edly urged it to take stern action in 
national interest. 

It is in this background that the two- 
day national seminar..on “the. drug 
indostry and the Indian people” orga- 
nised in New Delhi by a number of 
important national organisations of 
doctors, scientists, social scientists and 
others, assumes importance. Fofemost. 
ameng the demands contained in the’ 
resolution adopted at the seminar is - 
that for ‘nationalisation of multination- 
al corporations operating in the drug 
industry”. This.is accompanied by the 
demands for a National Drug Authority . 
on the lines set out by the Hathi Com- 
mittee years ago for planning, imple- 
menting aod monitoring policies in the 
pharmaceutical industry in a coordi- 
nated manner, and for improving the 
functioning of the public-sector com- 
panies operating in this field, There are- 
org significant recommendations as 
well. 

The key to understanding the urgen- 
cy of the issues raised at the seminar 
lies in honest recognition of the people’s 
fundamental right to health, “which 
cannot be obtained without a compre- 
hensive and democratic health system 
from which should derive a rational . 
drug policy,” The lack of correlation 
between “the pattern of disease and the 
pattern of drug manufacture” is a. 
patent indicator of the long and cri- 
minal neglect that the question of safe- 
guarding the health of the masses has 
suffered at the hands of the adminis- 
tration. - ; 

The fact that the transnationals domi- 
nate the drug industry and are cons- 
ciously allowed by those in power to 
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come in the way of evolution of a 
rational need-based health and drug 
policy does not need to be specially 
mentioned; it is all too obvious. Neither 
a Borooah nora Bahuguna, despite all 
their tall promises, could do anything 
that would hurt the profit interests of 
_ the transnational giants. But it is hardly 


a question of blaming individuals; the ` 


. Government as such must take the 
blame. And if there is a deep-seated 
suspicion that the transnationals are 
able to bring pressure to bear on the 
Government in various ways, including 
heavy bribery at some levels, it cannot 
be brushed aside as merely imaginary. 
How otherwise are we to explain the 
continuing failure to discipline these 
monster firms and the way they have 
been allowed to grow and’ grow till 
they are in a position to defy public 
opinion and even some of the enacted 
laws with impunity? : 

It has been rightly pointed out that 
“there are a large number of irrational 
and unnecessary drug formulations that 
are being manufactured while the pro- 
duction and availability of essential 
prophylactic, curative and life-saving 
drugs is béing consistently neglected.” 
The long-standing demand for .the 
replacement.of brand names by generic 
names “to be defined in a national 
formulary”. has been reiterated by_ the 
specialists and public men in their 
declaration, It was pointed out during 
the discussion that the multinationals, 
in their greed to make huge and_ easy 
profits, were introducing so-called new 
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drugs while cheaper alternatives were 
available, Thus super-profits and not the 
people’s well-being becomes - decisive in 
determining the kind of drugs that 
flood the market. The share of foreign 
firms in the- manufacture of much- 


needed drugs like analgin, tetracycline - 


HCL and aspirin was insignificant while 
they marketed eighty per cent of the 
total formulations for antibiotics, vita- 
mins and cough syrups. This is apart 
from the fact that more and more 
companies are concentrating on low 
technology and low priority consumer 
goods for the elite like talcum powder, 
shampoo and shoe polish. 

It was also pointed out.that much less 
than a quarter of. our population liad 
access to modern drugs, and that too 
only partially. It is estimated that out 
of Rs 1260 crores worth of drugs manu- 
factured in India in 1979-80, essential 
and life-saving drugs accounted only 
for Rs 350 crores, There can be no 
more glaring example of wastage of 
scarce resources or of foreign firms 
being permitted without let or hindrance 
to remit heavy profits abroad at the 


' cost of our country and the health of 


our people. Specialists also noted the 
prevalence of diseases ° like > leprosy, 
tuberculosis, elephantiasis, gastro- 
intestinal disorders, etc, not to speak of 
the disabilities arising from malnutri- 


tion. The preventive aspect of medicine: 


and health care is virtually non-existent, 
while the curative aspect is left to the 
tender mercies of the multinationals. In 
short, the vast majority of our people 
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have been left totally uncared for as a 
result of the efforts of the foreign drug 
lobby and the acquiescence of our 
politicians and bureaucrats. : 

The seminar in its resolution has also 
noted that drug-control in the country 
is ineffective, to say the least, Drugs 
not used in the Western countries are’ 
dumped here and patients in India are 
made guinea-pigs — a point which the 
Prime: Minister: herself made at the 
WHO session in May last. 


The instances cited during the dis- . 


cussion and the procedure prescribed by 
the seminar must lead to swift action by 


the authorities concerned. The present ' 


pattern of technology transfer, which 


helps only the , multinationals, must 


change; repetitive import of technology 
must end, and “horizontal transfer” 
must be promoted. Research and Deve- 
lopment must get priority in the, 
national interest. The need to “encour- 
age scientific development of medica- 
ments of the traditional systems” has 
been duly emphasised. aot 

Those in authority must respond 
sensibly to these constructive ideas. 
Lavish promises of food for all will 
mean little if other aspects of life, 
including purchasing power and public 
health system, are not taken care of, 
We cannot continue to be at the mercy 
of foreign firms in such basic areas of 
national concern, . A 

The call for a democratic movement 
to achieve these aims makes sense. ' 


November 10 Observer 
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Remembering N ehru 





order, crowd upon one’s consciousuess. 
some aspects of his many-splendoured 
awakened Asia. 
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As the: nation remembers Jawaharlal Nehru with gratitude on the ninety second anniver- 
sary of his birthday, memories .of his immense intellectual and practical contribution during the 


freedom struggle under Gandhi’s leadership and of his untiring efforts to build India as an eco- 
nomically strong, political independent nation inspired by a vision of a just and equitable social 


We publish ‘in this issue four articles touching upon 
personality and abiding contributions as the architect of 


\ 





Nehru and Newsman 


INDER MALHOTRA ` 


His is notan article on Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the Indian Press. In one way, that is too vast 

a subject to be dealt with in a short article; in 
another, it is a subject on which there is very little 


- to say except that'no democratic leader anywhere 


- more on that subject some other time. 


p 


in the world has respected the freedom of the Press 
so sincerely'and assiduously as Nehru did. The by 
now forgotten plethora of post-Emergency books is 
replete with quotations from him affirming that he 
“would rather suffer a wholly irresponsible Press 
than make the slightest-attempt to regulate it. His 
deeds spoke even louder than his lofty words. But 


< 


My purpose here is to recapture, to the extent 
possible, the relationship that existed between Nehru 
and the New Delhi Press corps to which I had the 
good -fortune to belong through most of his 
seventeen-year glorious innings as free India’s first 
Prime Minister. It was a strange, surprising, often 
incomprehensible and altogether unique relation- 
ship. ‘Its afterglow remains heart-warming to this 
day. But it is not easy to explain. 

For here was the greatest of-all Indians after 
Gandhi, a man of Olympian stature and aloof by 
temperament with whom few journalists, barring 
Shankar and Chalapathi Rau, could claim anything 


_ chord in the hearts of those to whom his 


Ne 


like close acquaintanceship, leave alone friendship, . 


and on the other hand a motley crowd of reporters, 
many of them so awestruck -by Nehru that they 
could not utter a coherant sentence in his presence 


‘establish, through the Press, with the 


famous Nehru Press Conference that took place at. 
least once a month, if not oftener. The oldest of us 
alive today cannot remember anything like it before 
Nehru’s time, in India or abroad. And the youngest 
of us is, ‘alas, unlikely to experience .a press con- 
ference even remotely comparable to Nehru’s. 

, For Panditji, his press conference ‘was not an 
instrument merely to announce or elucidate his 
policies, nor an occasion only for showmanship 


though in this department he could leave Roosevelt, _ 


Kennedy, Mountbatten and Harold Macmillan flat 
on the doormat. His press:conferences had a wider 
purpose, a broader sweep and altogether an exhila- 
rating air about them. ` f 


He did use them, of. course, to get his message l 


across. Occasionally, he ‘did parry inconvenient 


‘questions though he did so with great skill and 


exquisite charm. He also let journalists use his 


press conference as a forum for self-expression, 
rather than an opportunity to seek information — a. - 


temptation to which too many of us succumbed all: 
too often. But his main purpose always. was to 

i i people of 
India a continuous communion. Kobe ' 
Thus he would merrily ramble along on subjects 


that other Prime Ministers might have dismissed with 


the wave of a hand or.a flippant remark. He would. 


think aloud, baring his innermost ‘feelings, in the 

hope that these would somehow strike a responsive 

wor 

really addressed. ; l NE 
Ihave never known a Nehru press conference 

which did not yield headlines, within the country as 

well as overseas, and yet these headlines wouid be 


- based on remarks lasting no more than five or ten ` 


and some so egoistical that they could dare to be. 


rude to him even without meaning to do so. 


And yet even if Nehru did not know most of the. 
newsmen individually, he went out of his way to. 


cultivate them collectively. He was the most acces- 
sible of Prime Ministers to even the most junior 
reporter, which is precisely what I was during my 
earlier years of reporting Nebru. But as with ‘the 
masses; as against elite groups, he liked to deal 
with journalists as a group, rather than individually. 

The institution that, over the years, established a 


bond of frank communication, even a rapport, bét- 
ween Nehru and New Delhis newsmen was the, 
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minutes. The rest of the press conference would 
usually be devoted to philosophical discourses. 
During these he sometimes paid the journalists the 
compliment of bringing up complexties and 
subtleties he usually avoided at gatherings of politico. 

There was a famous occasion, for instance, when 
he told journalists that hopefully they at least would 
understand his anguish over the Orwellian “concept 
of. double-talk and double-think’’ having become a 
reality a good three decades before 1984.-° 

‘Another, strong point of the Nehru press con- 
ferences, perhaps the strongest, was that they took 
their normal, natural course. There was no advance 
planning, leave alone stage-management. Nehru 
was, at his relaxed best. He needed no briefs before 
meeting the Press. Ner were any aides and advisers 


` flanking him, peering into the TV camera. Indeed, 
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the baleful red-eye of the TV camera had not then 
made its appearance in this country. To the best of 


my knowledge, there never was at Panditji’s press, 


conference a “planted question”, the normal stock- 
in-trade of Presidents and Prime Ministers the 
world over, l - 

Unlike his successors — Lal Bahadur Shastri, 


Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desar — Nehru used ' 


to begin his press conferences by asking reporters to 
indicate the broad questions they wished to discuss. 
He then! took up these subjects, one by one, and 
allowed any number of supplementaries on each 
issue before moving on the next topic. This made 
for a satisfying exchange that is not possible under 
the present one-reporter-one-question system.’ 

On one particular occasion, a reporter mentioned 
a rather esoteric subject of little topical interest. 
“What’s there to say on this?”’ queried Panditji. 

“You please note down the topic”, replied the 
reporter concerned, the late K.N. Sharma, ‘‘and Í 
will formulate the question.” Nehru joined the 
hearty laughter that followed. ' 

The late Laurence P. Atkinson, an Anglo-Indian 
of great imagination, representing first a British 
news agency and then a London daily, specialised 
in asking sharp, searching questions with an eye on 
the headlines in the British popular Press. For 
instance, he once cornered Panditji over a minor 
peccadillo of the late General Thimayya. In Indian 
newspapers, the exchange was dismissed in a few 
lines, But the story was splashed on the front-pages 
of Western tabloids because of its titillating ingre- 
dients: the moon lil-Tibet Road, a luscious British 
Countess and a dashing Indian General. 

During the period when Larry was at his best, 
“teaching for the moon” was still a metaphor for 
the impossible, not a viable project, leave alone an 
accomplished fact, Thus it was that Atkinson one 
day started his question with the words: “Sir you, 
not as Prime Minister of India, but as Jawahar- 
lal...” / . . 

- “Why are you drawing this-distinction?’’ inter- 
jected the Prime Minister. 

‘Don’t spoil my question, Sir,’ retored Larry 


and went on to ask if, in his personal capacity, not. 


as Indian premier, Nehru would be prepared to take 
a trip to the moon in the interest of world peace. 
“In the interest of world peace,” replied Panditji, 
“Jawaharlal Nehru would go wherever you want 
him to.” Larry got his headline — the world 
over. ns 
Such vignettes are countless but only one more, 
concerning a poignant moment at the last press 
‘conference that Nehru ever -addressed need be 
recounted. i 
By then, thanks largely to the Chinese inva- 
sion of India, Nehru was a broken man, a pale 
shadow of his former radiant self. An aggressive 
correspondent raised the inevitable question: “After 
Nehru, What?” Panditji parried it, but the reporter 
persisted: “Why don’t you groom a successor during 
` your life-time?” ' ` , 
“I don’t think my life-time is coming to an end 


that very soon,” replied Nehru with a wan smile. ` 


The Commission Room in Vigyan Bhavan was 


6 


chockful with reporters and writers, indian and: 


foreign, who had been attacking Nehru bitterly, 
in Some cases viciously. Many even among his 


` admirers, myself included, were disillusioned or dis~ 


heartened. And yet the room resounded with cheers 


` that lasted longer than any ‘previous applause I 


could recall. ; gs 
However, by uttering those. fourteen words, 

Nehru had evidently tempted fates. Five days later 

the Nehru era had ended. . 


"THE foregoing is an account of Nehru’s relation- 

ship with newspapermen from the ringside seat, 
so to speak But what was he like on an individual 
basis and from closer quarters? 


I will try and answer this question on the basis’ 


entirely of personal experience and of events which, 
if I did not participate in them, J was at least wit- 
ness to. I will draw upon no other material. 
Another preamble I must add here is that I was 
exceptionally lucky inasmuch, as circumstances 
enabled me to be on the Nehru trail a lot oftener 
than would have been justified by my standing in 
the profession at .that time. The details of these 
circumstances are of little consequence. The material 
fact is’ that’ from an early age I got invaluable 


opportunities to travel with Panditji, often in his. 


plane, to,different parts of the country and to watch 
him closely for prolonged periods. 


In spite of such frequent proximity, however, I , 


don’t think Nehru could ever connect my face and 
my name. But I do know that whenever he saw my 
face he immediately recognised me to be a young 
and rather brash reporter. For, no matter how im- 
pertinent or irrelevant a question I put to him dur- 
ing such encounters, he answered it with. elaborate 
courtesy, sometimes giving me a news break and 
sometimes only a polite lecture, but always a 
memory to cherish. 

Travelling with Nehru was an indescribable 
pleasure. One would have got the best possible 
treatment by virtue of being a part of his entourage 
anyhow. But he saw to it that the reporters accom- 
paying him were well looked after. 

In 1953, during catastrophic floods in Bihar, 
seven journalists were chosen to fly with Nehru to 
the ravaged regions. Four were foreigners: an AP 
correspondent, Harold Milks; Pustokhov of Tass, 
who later translated the Discovery of India into 
Russian; an American woman free-lance writer 
whose name, I now forget but who wrote a book 
called Half-A-World Afar; and the then represent- 
ative of the New China News Agency whose name 
I found it hard to pronounce even at that time. 

T.V. Parasuram, then of the PTI and now the 
Washington correspondent of the Jndian Express 
and I were the two Indian members of the party. 
I was then working for the late, lamented UPI 


(United Press of India) on whose ashes has been ' 


built the UNI, V.R. Bhatt, then Panditji’s PRO, 
was our chaperon. 


From Patna to Monghyr, the journey was under- - 


taken by train. Dinner was served on board. But 
the dining car was small, and to our horror we 


fou ntdhat we were. to eat with Panditji while. 


w 


$, 


several Bihar Ministers and other VIPs were asked 
to wait for the second round. We demurred, indeed 
protested. But we were told that the arrangement 
could not be changed because it had been insisted 
on by the Prime Minister! 


Chief Secretary of Bihar. He can confirm that’ 


Nehru also caused a hint to be dropped that'the. 


foreign newsmen particularly should-not be denied 
their pre-dinner drink. : 

The flavour of Nehru’s patience with even irksome 
journalists is best-underscored perhaps by an inci- 
dent which ‘does me no great credit but should be 
revealed nonetheless. - 

Sometime in the mid-fifties, the then British 
_Government, reversed the slow’ process of confer- 
ring. Home Rule on British Guiana (now Guyana) 
and summarily dismissed the duly elected govern- 
` ment of Cheddi Jagan and James Burnham. (How 
ironical this sounds today when. the two leaders 
are bitter foes. of each other. But those were 
different days!) ; 

Jagan and Burnham arrived in India to rouse 


public opinion in support of their cause but really 


to seek Pandirji’s intervention with the British. 


They delivered brilliant speeches all over the city- 


and made a deep impression.’ 


Along with two close friends — both highly dis- ` 


tinguished in the academic field today — I got 


rather emotionally involved in Guiana’s cause. I. 


even ghost-wrote three articles for Jagan., Journal- 
istically, this.was not the right thing to do. But at 
` 25 one tends to be foolish and impulsive. 

Imagine my and my friends’ heart-break, there- 
fore, when one night, Jagan and Burnham returned 
from a long meeting with Nehru almost literally on 
the verge of tedrs. Their idol, they lamented, had 
let them down. He had told them that while he 
would do all he could to help their country win 
freedom, he was not going to make a public issue 
' of.it with Britain. He gave them many reasons for 
his refusal publicly to condemn the British. But 
they were too distressed to listen, 

T was in a rather bitter mood therefore when the 
next day I found myself in a position to walk up to 
Nehru at the end of a function in Parliament’s 
Central Hall and to seek his permission to ask a 
few questions. : ‘ 

This he graciously gave, as usual, and I proceeded 


to cross-examine him about his refusal publicly to`’ 


condemn. the grave wrong committed by Britain in 
Guiana. He patiently replied that he had explained 
his reasons to Jagan and Burnham who had surely 
understood. i 

But I insisted that Jagan and Burnham did not 
come into my questioning. The matter was one of 
high ‘principle: The British had strangulated 
democracy. in Guiana even before its birth. Should- 
n't’ Panditji condemn 
his command?: 


L.P. Singh was then- 


this with all the strength at. 


colleague, James Cameron who happened to arrive 
a few days later. He told me that he shared my 


outrage over British Guiana but I ought to under- | 


stand Nehru’s difficulties and dilemmas in trying to 
hold together a vast, shapeless society in a world 


gonemad. - 


He then confided to me that only a short while 
earlier, on a journey. back from Korea, he had 


- stopped in Delhi only because he felt that Nehru 


Rather than lose his temper, Nehru’ smiled and 


said: “Young man, if I start shouting against every- 
thing that is wrong I will have to start shouting 
‘from early 
will I do anything else?” 


I recounted-all this to my good friend. and valued 
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morning and go on till midnight. How’: 


was perhaps the only man in the whole world who 
might undérstand his bitterness and torment over 
the Korean war in which the underlying cause, 


starting with only marginal justice, had already ` 


been perverted beyond words. : 
His memorable conversation. with Nehru on that- 


` melancholy occasion, Caméron has recorded fully 


and makes brilliant reading even today. But one 
sentence James used then, and has often repeated 
since, sticks in mind. “Of all the. world’s leaders”, 
he said, “Nehru alone can take the curse off moral 


platitudes by the curious method of believing in _ 


them.” . o 


‘CyNE must pause here to look at what may be 
called, with a degree of inexactitude, the other 
side of the picture. 
Nehru was not without his complaints against the 
Press. He often lost his temper over its shortcom- 


~ 
‘ 


ings or wrong-doings, as he saw them. But to stress. . 
what has been said before, never once did he even 


remotely think of disciplining it. 

What is more, the difference 'between how Nehru 
chided or chastised journalists he thought had erred 
beyond the level of tolerance and was to happen 
after him is best illustrated by letting the facts speak 
for themselves. Only two incidents should suffice 
to make the point. 


~, In 1950 when the Chinese’ marched into Tibet, 


Rusi Karanjia’s Blitz was opposed to Nehru’s Tibet 
policy and its New Delhi correspondent at that 
time, G.K. Reddy, then as now, one of the ablest 
newsmen, roused Panditji’s ire by some of his des- 


. patches on the subject. At one of his press confe- 


rences, there was the famous Nehruvian outburst. 
The Prime Minister lashed out against G.K. 

For the: benefit of those who think that such 
things started only in the seventies, it must be added 
that as soon as Nehru took G.K. to task, the Press 
Information Bureau (PIB), as if by Pavlovian reflex, 
cancelled his accreditation and asked him to quit 
the accommodation allotted to him in a government 
hostel! Both the stupid orders were cancelled, how- 
ever, 48 hours later — at Panditji’s: personal 
directive. tk f 

Nine years later I was to fall foul- of Nehru even 
more grievously. This I did by publishing in The- 


Statesman, for which I was then working, almost’ 


the entire text of a top-secret note of the Law Com- 
mission trenchantly criticising the selection of High 
Court Judges. I wasin good company. For, K.. 
Subbaroyan, then chief of bureau of The Indian 
Express, had also infuriated Panditji by publishing 
in his paper a highly confidential and sensitive letter 
the Prime Minister had-sent to State’Chief Ministers 
on the subject of Nagaland, an 


t ; q 


Sparks flew as Nehru thundered at his press 
conference: “I have had enough of journalists who 
are ready to disregard national interest for the sake 
of a scoop. This must stop. I am going to prosecute 
them under the Official Secrets Act.” 

This time the PIB lay low but the IB (Intelligence 
Bureau) went into action and it did so in its charac- 
teristic style. Its flat-footed sleuths, presumably in 
an attempt to discover our news sources, shadowed 
Subbaroyan and me with the subtlety and stealth of 
a rogue elephant. 5 

Several days later both Subbaroyan and I, still 
looking over our shoulders, were covering an 
investiture at Rashtrapati Bhavan when the late 
M.O. Mathai came to say that Panditji wanted to 
see both of us in an adjoining room. 

There we found that the then Home Secretary, 
A.V. Pai, was already with Nehru, while the re- 
doubtable IB chief of that day, B.N. Mullik, was 
going out by another door! I have never asked 
Chief Subbaroyan — as I have always called him = 
how he felt at that instant. But I have no shame in 
confessing that my heart sank. I expected more 
trouble or tongue-lashing. 


But Nehru was all smiles. He put one hand on 
Subbaroyan’s shoulder and the other on mine. “I 
lose my temper often,” he said softly, “but never 
my sense of proportion or fairness. I hear you 
gentlemen-have been harassed by the IB men, for 
which I am sorry. I had only asked for an inquiry 
into the source of leakage and, in any caSe, I have 
called it off. You, too, should learn to observe 
some sense of proportion in your work.” 

Years later, Jong after Nehru was dead, the 
Minister who had kindly allowed me to read 
through his copy of the Law Commission’s explo- 
sive note told me the sequel to the story. 

Immediately after the uproar at the press con- 
ference this Minister — no longer in government 
but still active in politics — went to Panditji to tell 
him that while he did not know who Subbaroyan’s 
source was but the Law Commission’s paper had 
been shown to me by him. 

A few days after the confession, Nehru took him 
aside to tell him: “You know, what? The silly 
fellows have got it wrong again. They have 
blamed...(name deliberately deleted) for leaking out 
the Law Commission’s interim report.” O 





A Bunch of Memories 
S. VISWAM i , 


T™ Congress Working Committee had been 
convened to meet in the first week of July, 1946, 
in Wardha to consider the Wavell Plan. There was 
much public controversy over the wisdom of the 
Congress going in for an Interim Government, and 
the Muslim League as usual had adopted rigid 
postures. The CWC’s meeting would be a crucial 
one and had been specially convened at Wardha in 
order to benefit from Gandhiji’s guidance. On the 
eve of the Committee’s meeting, Wavell went on the 
air to announce the features of his Plan, and senior 
Congress leaders who had reached Wardha by then 
crowded around in a small room in Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s house to hear the broadcast. Nehru had yet 
to arrive. i s 

I was the juniormost reporter in ‘the Free Press 
Journal those days, and very much to my surprise 
and that of my colleagues, editor S. Natarajan 
assigned me to cover the Working Committee, an 
honoured journalistic privilege then especially as the 
eyes of India, as indeed of the world, were centred 
on Wardha, and the country waited with bated 
breath for Gandhiji’s decision. When I reached 
Bombay’s Victoria Terminus station to catch the 
train to Wardha, I found A.S. Bharatan and K.S. 
Ramachandran of the PTI, known in those days as 
the Associated Press of India (API) and K. Gopala- 
swami of The Times of India, all of them veterans 
in the profession, waiting on the platform for Sardar 
Patel to arrive. The Sardar and Maniben were 
travelling by the same train to Wardha. KSR and 
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Gopalaswami did not hide their surprise over the 
Free Press Journal assigning almost a cub reporter 
to cover the CWC but very kindly took me under 
their wing and assured me of their help. 

Nehru had been hitting the headlines practically 
every day the previous few weeks. He had rushed 
off to Kashmir after Sheikh Abdullah had got 
himself into trouble with the Maharaja’s adminis- 
tration. Assoon as he reached Kashmir, Nehru 
was almost bayoneted by the Kashmir police under 
orders of the then Prime Minister Kak, and as 
anger mounted in the rest of the country, Congress 
President Maulana Azad ordered Nehru to return 
and abandon his plans to proceed further or court 
arrest. The episode had created a furore. 

When the train to Wardha halted at a wayside 
station around dinner time, KSR and Gopalaswami 
took me along with them to Sardar Patel’s compart- 
ment. Maniben had been keeping strict watch 
over the people who could enter the compartment 
to see the Sardar, and while she readily admitted 
KSR and Gopalaswami, she almost threw me out — 
and it was after much persuasion by the two of them 
that she permitted me to enter. Sardar Patel 
answered a number of questions relating to the 
Congress reaction to the proposed Wavell Plan etc, 
The subject of Nehru’s Kashmir visit naturally came 
up, and with his characteristic pungency the Sardar 
let loose a volley of invectives against Nehru and 
what he called his “thoughtless impulsiveness.” 
“Kabhi kabhi to bilkul bachon jaisa kam karta hai” 
(on occasions he acts like a child), the Sardar wryly 
commented, but hastened to add that as a disci- 
plined soldier of the Congress Nehru had obeyed 
the Congress President’s orders and had come back 
from Kashmir 


“without embarrassing us all 
further”. 


The Sardar also had some choice com- 


ments for Sheikh Abdutlah’s politics and said that 
both Nehru and the Sheikh were people who allowed 
their hearts to rule their minds rather than their 
heads. There could be no room for emotions in 
politics and so on. This was my first introduction 
to inner-party politics of the Congress and it left me 
dazed, especially the down-to-earth attitude of the 
Sardar towards one who was then my great hero! 


NEHRU was to motor down to Wardha from 
Nagpur on the forenoon of the day the first session 
of the Working Committee was scheduled to meet, 
but till lunch time there was no sign of him. Crowds 
had lined the street to cheer him, and at Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s house, the venue of the CWC, anxious 
inquiries started pouring in. Around lunch time 
the word spread that Nehru had been involved in 
an accident on the way. Anxiety gave way to panic 
and there was a great flurry of activity, people run- 
ning from one cottage to another conveying the 
news to senior leaders like Rajaji, Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Pattabhi Sitaramayya and so on. 

The CWC went into session around 2.30 p.m. 
and Gandhiji arrived shortly thereatter, but still 
there was no precise information about Nehru’s 
whereabouts, although by then it was known that 
he himself was safe. Around 3.30 p.m. cries of 
“Nehru Zindabad” rent the air and a car carrying 
him drove straight into the portico of the main 
cottage where the CWC was being held. He was 
immediately surrounded by tke large number of 

, newsmen crowding the entrance, but he brushed 
them aside angrily and stormed past them into 
the house in a temper. 


Piecing together the information available from’ 


the others who had accompanied him from Nagpur, 
it became known that Nehru’s car had run over a 
little girl who had run across the road to throw 
some flowers. The motorcade had immediately 
stopped, and Nehru had picked up the girl, put her 
in the car and instructed the driver to rush to the 
nearest hospital. He had waited till doctors had 
attended on her and assured him that though she 
was seriously injured there was no danger to her 
life. The entire incident and the consequent delay 
had irritated him beyond measure and he had driven 
off from the hospital in a foul mood, a mood which 
was to last the entire day and even at the CWC, to 
the extent that he refused to eat anything the whole 
day and would not even accept a cup of tea. 
Speculation had in the meantime exaggerated the 
event and several pressmen, including myself, had 
filed despatches narrating the story and stating that 
the girl had died. Nehru had apparently narrated 
the incident to his colleagues at the meeting and 
Gandhiji had tried to calm him down, but Nehru’s 
despondent mood never changed. Someone in the 
meeting had realised the impact which publication 
of the news in the papers would cause, and emis- 
saries were sent out searching for newsmen to 
request them not to send the story out. It was too 
late by then, since even the agencies had filed their 
copies, and several foreign correspondents had even 
booked telephone calls to their headquarters. Many 
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of the newsmen just bluntly refused to withdraw 
their stories, while some did: a great many papers 
published versions listing the girl dead! By nightfall 
it became known that the story had gone out, and 
when Nehru was informed of this he was even more 
enraged. Ultimately, the API man was persuaded to 
file another story updating his previous one and 
clarifying that the girl had only been injured and 
was progressing in the hospital. 


A NUMBER of Icdian and foreign correspondents 
were trying all through the evening to interview 
Nehru to get a reaction to the Wavell Plan, but he 
kept evading all of them. Two foreign correspon- 
dents however succeeded in meeting him early the 
next morning in his cottage and had apparently 
secured excellent copy. By breakfast time, word 
reached the Indian press corps and there was tre- 
mendous agitation. Three or four senior correspon- 
dents rushed to the cottage where Sardar Patel was 
residing, and I tagged along with them. The Sardar, 
Rajaji and Pattabhi Sitaramayya had just finished 
breakfast and were sipping their cups of coffee 
when the reporters barged into the room and started 
protesting against Nehru having granted an inter- 
view to the foreigners. The protest did not seem to 
make any impact on them, and rather than com- 
miserating with the journalists, all of them began to 
enquire what exactly Nehru had told the foreign 
correspondents! None of them knew. The Sardar 
and Pattabhi thereupon lost interest and left the 
room, but Rajaji stayed on talking to all of us, 
patiently explaining why it was necessary for both 
Gandhiji and Nehru to convey India’s message to 
the foreign countries and how it was in the interest of 
the national struggle for independence that the free- 
dom movement got the maximum coverage abroad. 

“And as for your anger against Nehru” he pro- 
ceeded to explain, with a chuckle, “it will pass, it 
will pass. You know how eagerly you welcome 
the morning sun. As it becomes hotter you begin 
to curse the sun, but again in the evening you 
begin to admire the sunset, and ali your anger 
against the sun vanishes. Man’s moods are also the 
same, they rise and they fall. You are very angry 
now, but you will cool down by and by and all will 
be forgotten and forgiven.” Rajaji’s words had an 
immediate sobering effect, and the anger appeared 
to melt, even though there was a lot of grumbling 
about discriminatioa against Indians and preference 
for foreigners and so on. As all of us were leaving 
the cottage, we saw Nehru emerging from his own 
and walking towards the main house, and we ran 
towards him, shouting “‘Panditji, Panditji, one 
minute please!”, Nehru not only stopped, but broke 
into smiles and began talking to us very pleasantly, 
a totally changed man overnight. This was typical 
of the man, one minute bursting into temper and 
cooling off the next minute, with no rancour or 
malice left in him. . 


THE CWC decided to enter into a dialogue with 
the Muslim League and Nehru was asked to meet 
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‘Jinnah in Bombay. It had been a hectic four days 
in Wardha and we were all quite tired, but deve- 
lopments were taking place'so fast that there had 
been just no time to relax. Since Nehru was going 
to Bombay immediately, some of us decided to 
accompany him. Nehru’s coupe was next to our 
compartment, and at every station all through the 
way, and all through the night, thousands of people 
would be on the platforms shouting slogans. At 
every station, Nehru would stand.at the door and 
wave to them and accept garlands and bouquets. 
At one of the big stations, a dais had been erected 


' on the platform itself and Nehru: was asked to go 


Government 


- there and make a speech. There must have been not 
“less than five thousand people and because everyone 
was milling about and pushing everyone aside to have 
Nehru’s darshan; there was total bedlam. While 
this was going on, the guard apparently got the 
impression that Nehru had re-boarded the train and 
he signalled off. The train steamed out and had 
gone.about five miles when it was realised that 


, Nehru was still on the platform. The train had to 


be brought all the way back to the station and a 
cheerful, smiling Nehru got on, quite pleased with 
himself! There was no sleep for any of us that night. 

At Kalyan station, around nine the next morning, 
all of us went to his compartment to have a cup of 
tea with him and complained that he had kept us 
awake throughout the night and asked him how he 
managed to look so fresh and energetic. “Oh, I just 
love them. They are the source of strength for me 
and without them I would be totally lost,” he said, 
and looking at-him, the very picture of exuberance 
and vitality, we could well believe ‘him. There was 
a mountain of flowers and garlands inside the com- 
partment, and Nehru had hardly. room to stretch 
‘himself. He would not dump the flowers on the 
floor but spent quite some time while talking to us 
separating the roses from the other flowers and 
piling them up on one side neatly. The tender way 


in which he was handling them was at once indica- 


tive of his love for, the rose, a flower he sported on 
his achkan all his waking hours. At Dadar and 
Victoria Terminus stations, large crowds again 
thronged the compartment and Nehru began scoop- 
ing up flowers in his hands and throwing them to 
the people. By the time he left the compartment 
at V.T., he had disposed of the flowers, keeping 


just a big rose for himself ! i, p 
) 
i e 


PREDICTABLY, Nehru’s meeting with Jinnah. 


went off badly, the latter imposing a string of con- 
ditions for the Muslim League’s participation in the 
Interim Government and describing the Wavell 
Plan as falling “far far. short of Muslim aspirations”. 
Jinnah also accused the Congress of having made up 
its mind to head the Interim Government taking the 
Muslim League participation for granted. Muslim 
League sources later said that Jinnah. had been 
considerably 
Journal from\Wardha which had speculated on_ the 
possibility of the Congress joining the Interim 


t 
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irked by a report in the Free Press, 


“with: Jinnah if possible, without 


Jinnah if necessary and in spite of Jinnah if it comes 
to that.” This was part of a long despatch filed by 
me on the basis of some informal talks with a 
couple of senior Congress leaders, and little did- I 
know at the time I wrote it that it would annoy 
both the Conpress-and the Muslim League, not to- 
mention my own editor who thought that I had been 
carried away by the atmosphere in Wardha and had 
speculated unrealistically. He put it down to my 
professional inexperience, which it certainly was. _ 

After the Nehru-Jinnah meeting, there was a 
spate of reaction in the press and political circles 
and the situation appeared to have reverted to 
Square One. Nehru held a largely-attended press 
conference at Bombay’s Cowasji Jehangir Hall, and 
some of the statements he made there were to, lead 
subsequently to bitter arguments between the Cong- 
ress and the Muslim League leaders. - ' 

(J nJ t f 

WHAT bappened between 1946 and 1947 is history, 
and from the midnight of August 15, 1947, when 
Nehru made the famous “tryst with destiny” speech 
till the day he died, he dominated the Indian scene 
like a colossus, endearing himself to the people. 
For newsmen, he always made good copy, whether 
he was speaking on national or international 
politics. But I still vividly remember an , occasion ' 
when he visited Bombay’ as Prime Minister and 
one of the functions on the itinerary was the inaugu- 
ration of a Bal Bhavan. Barring reporters and a 
handful of Congressmen,” his audience consisted 
entirely of school children under ten. Nehru looked 
around and ‘began by declaring that he did not 
know what to talk to them, and after some hesita- 


. tion launched on a description of India, the moun- 


tains, rivers, the land and the people and the 


beauties of Indian nature. He spoke for an hour, 


explaining to the kids like a schoolmaster handling 

a lesson in geography. At the end the children 
roared “Chacha Nehru zindabad’’ — but for the: 
first time, the reporters were stumped for copy! 


© 


- 


THIRTYFIVE years after the incident ` narrated 
above, memories of the man come crowding once 
again as another of his birthday approaches. Having 
been based in Bombay for the better part of my 
professional life, I had no chance of “covering” the 
Prime Minister. day to day, but whenever he visited 
Bombay, it was something to look forward to and 
invariably the stories one wrote on him would be“ 
the “lead” in: the next morning’s papers. It was 
always difficult and exacting to keep pace with him 
and by the time one rounded off the report on day’s 
‘activities of Nehru, there ,would be no energy left . 
even to walk to the station to catch the last train 
home.But seldom since Nehru’s days has any nation- 
al leader given the kind of professional satisfaction 
of “covering” him as Nehru gave toa journalist— 
and this more than anything else testified to the 
man’s versatility and genius. O 


=f 


: GANESH PRASHAD . 
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' 6¢ A sta. fascinates me, the long past of Asia, the 
: achievements of Asia through. millennia of 
history, the troubled present of Asia and the future 
that is taking shape almost before our eyes.” These 


. words of Jawaharlal Nehru, written soon after he - 
formed the Interim Government in 1946, indicate. 


the depth and, character of his feeling of Asian 
consciousness. abt ; ste 

The seminal expression’ of Asian consciousness 
can be traced in the thinking of the Father of 
Modern India, Raja Ram Mohun Roy. In varying 
degrees and according to their predilections, the 
` luminaries of modern India gave expression to their 


_ Asianness, of their pride in the contribution of’ 


Asia as the cradle of civilisation and the birth-place 
of leading religions. In a speech at the Universal 
Races Congress (London, July 1911), Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale asserted that Asia was no longer “change- 
less and ‘unresisting’’. 
“a new life”, “a new pride” in their special culture 
and civilisation, “a new impatience” of European 
aggression and domination and “‘a new faith in 
their destinies. On the basis of this political ferment 
he counselled the West to revise its conception of 
and outlook towards Asia or the East. Eight years 
later. Bal Gangadhar Tilak gave expression to 
another aspect of the feeling of Asianness that in- 
fluenced Indian thinking. In his letter (London, 
‘March 11, 1919) to George Glemenceau, ' President 


of the Paris Peace Conference, he argued that from ` 


the point of view of peace in Asia and the world 
it was “absolutely necessary that India should be 


self-governing internally, and be made the bulwark ` 


of liberty in the East.” In 1920 Gandhi made the 
Khilafat issue’ one of the two major planks for the 
Non-Cooperation Movement. The Indian National 
Congress criticised the Mandate system and 
sympathised with the legitimate aspirations of the 


Arabs. In thé west the Egyptian: national struggle . 
and in the east the Chinese one received the special | 


attention of the Congress. The nationalist leaders, 
headed by Gandhi, voiced sentiments of Asianness 
from time to time. The idea of forming an Asian 
federation too gained ground. C.R. Das, Moham- 
mad Ali, Srinivasa Aiyarger and Dr M.A. Ansari 
expressed, the idea in their Congress Presidential 
~ Addresses in 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1927 respectively. 
In this setting came Jawaharlal to give new form 
and content to Asian consciousness. The exercise 
was continuous and long; it passed through three 
` stages., In the process he unconsciously came to 
symbolise the sentiment and 
Asianness. became a vital ingredient of his persona- 
lity, second only to Indianness. India, he wrote, 


Dr. Prashad is retired Professor of Political Science, 
Banaras Hindu University. : 
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Asians were imbued with. 


reason of Asia.” 





-= Nehru and Asian. Consciousness 
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was in his blood, and so was Asia. ‘Strangely, the 
begiunings of the long exercise took place outside 
Asia, in Europe. 

' The week-long Brussels Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities (February 1927) was a fruitful seminar 
for freedom-fighters. In Jawaharlal’s career it had 
a special place. “Indeed, the Bandung Conference 
in 1955”, writes Brecher on the basis of his personal 
conversation with Nehru, “‘may be seen as the 
fruition of an idea which first found emotional ex- 
pression at Brussels almost thirty years earlier.” 
In’ that international gathering he met, besides 
representatives of workers’ organisations of Western 


. countries, delegates from colonial contries of Asia 


-and Africa. He exchanged views and information 
with delegates, especially thosé from Afro-Asia. The. 
desire for strengthening fraternal bonds and relations 
was so great among the Asian delegates that they‘ 
proposed to form an Asian Federation. 
was given up because of the formation of a more 
broad-based body, the League against Imperialism. 
Also, the problems of Asian liberation movements 
found a prominent place in the two documents he 
sent to the All-India Congress Committee — ‘Report 
on the Brussels Congress’ (February 19, 1927) and 
‘A Foreign Policy for India’ (September 13, 1927). 
In the coming years the understanding that he 
acquired about Asian liberation struggles and the 
contacts that he’ established with Asian‘ nationalist 
leaders were to prove fruitful in postering Asian 
fraternalism and deepening Asian consciousness. 

` A special feature of the Calcutta Congress (1928), 
notes the Congress historian, “was the large number 
of messages of sympathy and congratulations from: 
individuals and institutions abroad.” That Congress 


- session directed the Working Committee to corres- 


pond with Asian liberation movements to hold in 
1930 the first session of a Pan-Asiatic Federation. : 


The proposal bore the imprint of General Secretary 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s initiative. The idea could not 
materialise owing to preoccupations preceding the 
Civil Disobedient Movement of 1930-31. . ‘ 

Anothér important event that influenced Nehru’s 
Asian conciousness was the three-day visit to 


-Moscow in November 1927 immediately after the 


Tenth Anniversary celebration of the October 
Revolution. The ‘glimpse’ of the new civilisation 
had a powerful influence on ‘him. In Moscow his 
discerning Asian eyes witnessed equality of nations 
and races in practice. There in the Ministry of 
‘Education he saw primers in numerous languages of 
Siberia and Central Asia anda variety -of scripts, 
some resembling the Persian-script and others en- 
tirely unknown to him. Then in the Bolshoi Theatre 
he saw in the audience Tartars, Mongols and: others 
in their national costumes. ‘He recorded: “...in 
Moscow Asia peeps out from every corner” — “the 
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Asia of the wide steppes and the cold regions of the 
North and East and the Centre.” He found that 
in Soviet society his Asian brethren moved about 
freely with a sense of belonging and without inhibi- 
tion or inferiority complex. 

The short Soviet visit pave his Asian humanist 
optimism a new meaning, a great stimulus. “No 
one can say what the future will be, but we may 
assert with some confidence that Asia, and even 
India, will play a determining part in future world 
policy.” With this bold assertion he began the poli- 
tical analysis in his Lahore Congress Address (Dec- 
ember 1929). This was not wishful thinking. He had 
in view the role and importance of the mighty 
struggles of Asian humanity for the noble values 
and lofty ideals of freedom, peace and progress. 

The.second stage saw the fruition of the intellec- 
tual acquisition of the first stage. It covered a long 
period of about two decades of the freedom strug- 
gle. Now a positive content and a progressive 
direction characterised Nehru’s Asian consciousness 
and he endeavoured to inject it into his compatriots. 
He made a marked contribution in both ideological 
and practical spheres, and his attempts make an 
integrated story. So far Asian nationalism was 
mainly vague and negative in character; it repre- 
sented an “anti” feeling against foreign rule. 
Jawaharlal began emphasising the desirability of 
equipping nationalism and the liberation movement 
with a definite, rational and positive base. The UP. 
Provincial Congress Committee passed a socialistic 
resolution in the summer of 1929, followed by the 
Fundamental Rights and Economic Policy Resolu- 
tion of the Karachi Congress (August 1931). 

Then appeared his Whither India? (1933). Nehru 
maintained that the problems facing Asia and India 
were to be viewed in the context of the changing 
world scene. Capitalism was a world phenomenon. 
So the fate of Asian capitalism, which was a young 
and growing phenomenon, was inexorably linked 
up with that of world capitalism. If it collapsed in 
the West as manifested by the economic crisis of 
1929-31, it could not survive in the East. Further, 
the Asian problem was mainly one of national 
liberation, of politica] freedom. But the general 
progress was such that if political freedom was 
delayed, it would of necessity be accompanied by 
socio-economic freedom. And that situation had 
virtually arisen in India and China. “The whole 
basis and urge of the national movement came from 
a desire for economic betterment, to throw off the 
burdens that crushed the masses and to end the ex- 
ploitation of the Indian people.” 

Nebru elaborated the nature, importance and 
role of Asian resurgence in the historical context. 
He argued that basically ntaionalism in the East 
was a progressive phenomenon while in the West 
it had become a reactionary force. Afro-Asian 
nationalism stood for preservation and extension 
of noble values and lofty ideals that had become the 
legacy of humanity. These were freedom, fraternity, 
equality, peace, progress and democracy, to name 
the major ones. Nationalism in the West, on the 
other hand, tended to foster the growth of fascism. 
Afro-Asian resurgence or nationalism was a pro- 
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gressive phenomenon which deserved the sympaty 
and support of world progressive forces, 

Some Indian Muslims, conspicuous among them 
being Mohammad Iqbal, thought that nationalism 
in the Arab world stood for the revival of Islam. 
This mode of thinking indirectly became the fore- 
runner of the idea and demand for Pakistan, Nehru 
entered into a short polemic with Iqbal and tried 
to show the latter’s misreading of and misconcep- 
tion about the character, aim and role of Arab 
nationalism. It was pointed out that, at bottom, 
that nationalism stood for progress towards moder- 
nity and not for revival of Islam or medievalism. 
The developments in Arab countries, especially 
Turkey and Egypt, were cited to establish the point. 
He consistently emphasised the anti-imperialist 
content of Arab resurgence. In the Faizpur Cong- 
Tess Presidential Address (December 1936) Nehru 
maintained that national stirrings in the whole of 
Asia, including the Arab world, were of a piece; 
they were anti-imperialist and modernist. And to 
Arab nationalists, it was the Congress, not the 
Muslim League, that was the symbol of Indian 
nationalism. 

Clearly, the socialistic content and direction that 
Whither India? attempted to invest to Asian cons- 
ciousness bore the imprint on Nehru’s mind of the 
story of Central Asian brethern “bounding ahead 
at a tremendous pace”. It may be mentioned that 
their ever-changing condition under the Soviet 
regime had been “exciting and fascinating” to him. 
It was soto Rabindranath Tagore as borne out 
by his Letters from Russia and his death-bed 
message. There was hardly any progressive Asian 
who was not impressed, inspired and influenced by 
Soviet achievements. 

Yet another aspect. What Nehru wrote about 
India applied, more or less equally, to other Asian 
countries Engrossed in liberation struggle, the 
patriots’ overwhelming desire was for independence. 
Yet, he reminisced, “the passion for progress filled 
us and the wish to emulate other countries which 
had gone so far ahead in many ways.” He proce- 
eded: “We thought of the United States of America 
and even of some Eastern countries which were 
forging ahead. But most of all we had the example 
of the Soviet Union which in two brief decades, full 
of war and civil strife and in the face of what 
appeared to be insurmountable difficulties, had made 
tremendous progress. Some were attracted to com- 
munism, others were not, but all were fascinated by 
the advance of the Soviet Union in education and 
culture and medical care and physical fitness and 
in the solution of the problem of nationalities — by 
the amazing and prodigious effort to create a new 
world out of the dregs of the old.” 

Nehru did not name the “Eastern countries which 
were forging ahead.” Japan was the most 
conspicuous of these. Its success in war against 
Russia (1905) had aroused Asian consciousness 
everywhere. To many an Asian patriot Japan was 
a cynosure; its intense patriotism was an object of 
admiration and emulation. Young Nehru too was 
excited. But his resilient mind grew with the times, 
with the national movement and the ever-changing 
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world scene. Then his innate humanism, invested 
with a new content under the leadership of Gandhi, 
made him a bitter. critic, of the Japanese mode of 
advance. “The Japanese”, he wrote, ‘“‘made 
Manchukuo within eight years highly industrialised 
for their own purpose; ... their material record in 


Korea compares well with other colonial empires. . 


And yet behind these records there is slavery, 
cruelty, humilitation, exploitation, and the attempt 
to destroy the soul of a people. The Nazis and the 
Japanese have created new records in the inhuman 
suppression of subject peoples and races.” 

Even before Jawaharlal began to count in shaping 
nationalist India’s outlook on international affairs, 
the Congress had voiced sympathy and support for 
the Chinese liberation struggle. It had.opposed the 
despatch of Indian troops by the British Govern- 
ment to China. Then came the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria (1931) followed by a Jong undeclared 
war against China, perpetrating unheard of bar- 

- barism and devastation. A historic problem was 
posed before Indian nationalists — to which of the 
two Asian powers sympathy and support was to be 
extended, and also whether neutrality should be 
Observed. The Chinese struggle symbolised the 
libertarian aspirations of the Asian people; Japanese 
ascendency, despite its militarist and imperialist 
character, was a challenge to European domination 
of the East. 

Nehru viewed: the matter in ideological and 
historical ‘perspective. In Whither India? he main- 
tained that the three major problems of the world 
were: the fate of capitalism which meant the fate of 
Europe and. America; the future of India; and the 
future of China. This underlines the importance he 
attached to the Chinese liberation struggle. These 
problems, he asserted, were inter-related. The 
Japanese invasion of China was taken as the 
beginning and an inalienable part of the conflict 

_ between the “have” and the “have-not’’ bourgeois’ 
powers ultimately leading to the Second World 
War. Nationalist India unhesitatingly endorsed 
Nehru’s patriotic and reasoned realism as embodied 
in his Lucknow thesis. There was an organic bond 
between imperialism and fascism. Opposed to this 
was the organic bond between colonial liberation 
movements and Western working class movements., 
The Indian national movement became a pillar of 
the World Anti-Fascist Front. Nehru and like- 
minded patriots exhorted their countrymen to 
sympathise with and befriend the Chinese people 
whose cause was identical with theirs. The Congress. 
sent a medical mission to China and repeatedly 
expressed sympathy and admiration for the heroic 
struggle of the Chinese people. So far as Japanese 
militarism was concerned, its slogans of co-pros- 
perity, Asia for Asians and New Order, only invited 
revulsion in Tagore and Nehru. Their unequivocal 
condemnation of Japanese barbarism in China has 
become a classic in anti-fascist literature. 

The central purpose was to invest Asian consci- 
ousness with content and direction that were to be 
definite, rational, value-based and progressive. In 
the world sphere that consciousness was to be anti- 


fascist and pro-Soviet; in the'Asian one, anti-Japan , 


and pro-China. The endeavour was long, continuous 
and difficult. Success was neither easy. nor total. 
The untiring efforts of the Trinity (Gandhi, Tagore 
and Nehru) and the rational Left, led by the Com- 


munists, contributed towards making that consci- 
ousness a hall-mark of Indian libération movement. 
which, in this respect, became the pace-setter for the 
colonial world. Nehru was the chief crusader and 
pedagogue, the Left enthusiasts the vanguard. Their 
efforts received strength from the occasional and 
timely utterances of Gandhi and Tagore. The con- 
tent and direction were adaptations of the basic 
principles embodied in the ‘“‘War Danger” resolu- 
tion of the Madras Congress (1927). In essence, 
the foreign policy of the Congress and the content 
and direction it gave to Asian consciousness were of 
a piece and embodied the moral and rational ethos 
of Asian resurgence of which the Indian one was an 
inalienable part. Consequently, nationalist India 
and resurgent Asia heartily endorsed the Congress. 

Nehru and the Left intellectuals understood the 
modern world — the nature of bourgeois eco- 
nomy; the rivalries in the bourgeois world; 
the nature and aim of the “‘have-not” bourgeois 


‘powers; the importance of the “dynamic” and 


“vital”? forces released by the October Revolution; 
the character, policy aim of the Soviet Union; the 
total-war character of the Second World War; the 
Significance of the guerilla warfare and scorched- 
earth policy; the meaning of trends; events, develop- 
ments and tendencies in world politics; etc. Nehru’s 
personal contacts and visits to the war theatres in 
Spain and China added to his comprehension; he 
had both understanding of modern warfare than the 
Col. Blimps. He and like-minded patriots said that 
the friend of the Asian peoples was the combination 
consisting of elements of the World Anti-Fascist 
Front, the resistance movements against old and 
new aggressors ‘and the Soviet Union. While the 
thinking or strategy of the “one-track” nationalist 
was amoral, theirs was grounded on value judge- 
ment. This can be appreciated by Nehru’s reply to 
the accusation by a one-track nationalist friend — 
perhaps he meant Subhas Bose. The friend had dis- , 
approved of his attaching himself to “lost causes” 
like Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Nehru retorted that his approach was real- 
istic for it took into account the real and basic 
forces. To his friend the apparent, though epheme- 
ral, was real; to him the basic, though hidden, was 
real. Nehru was optimistic about the resurrection 
of Spanish and Czech republicanism (and in 1941- 
42 about the success of the Soviet Union and 
China). He wrote: “But even if that were a vain 
delusion, I would still stand up for them, for they 
represented to me precious values of life, values for 
which we have laboured in India. If I deserted 
them, what would I cherish in India, for what kind 
of freedom do we struggle here?” . 

By words and deeds and sentiments, Nehru repre- 
sented the Soul of Asia and thereby justified the 
claim of the Indian national movement to be the 
most powerful and mature in Asia, the Chinese one 
being engrossed in its own internal and external 
problems. Ever conscious that Asia was a mother 
continent and India a mother country, he was opti- 
mistic about their future and warned the World, 
especially America, about it. For example, in an 
article (March, 1942) he wrote: “If the next cen- 
tury is going to be that of America, it is also going 
to be the century of Asia, a rejuvenated Asia deriv- 
ing strength from its ancient culture and yet vital 
with the youthful spirit of modern science.” 
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Nehru, Science 


Y. NAYUDAMMA 


SE 
„Professor Y. Nayadamma, one of our most- ; 
distinguished scientists, is'at present Vice- 
Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru Uiiiversity. We 
are publishing this contribution, based on a 
radio talk he gave some time back, in view of 
the current: debate on science and scientific 
temper in the context of development and 
secular national advance.—Editor i 
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JAWAHARLAL Neuru’s firm faith in and positive 

commitment to science and ‘his passion for science 
were reflected in every thing he did.~ ~- i 

He saw clearly the vast problems that face the 
country cannot be solved by the politicians alone 
for they have not the vision or expert knowledge. 
The problems will not be solved by the scientists 
alone either, for they have not the power -to do so 
or the larger outlook that takes’ everything into its 
ken.. However, the problems can and will be solved 
by the ‘co-operation of the two fora well-defined 
and definite social objective. - : 

It was this strong equation between political and 


scientific leadership — the ‘Nehru-Bhatnagar Effect’ . 


— that came into play, in setting up a chain of 
National Laboratories under the umbrella of the 


. Council of Scientific and- Industrial Research. . It 


was again the same equation between. Nehru and 
Bhabha that saw the growth of the Atomic Energy 


Establishment. At the same time University Grants . 


Commission, “Defence Research, Agricultural, 
Medical and Railway Research were established 
and/or expanded: ae: 

- The decade 1950-60 was marked by rapid growth 
and development of several research, educational, 
technical, engineering and management institutes 


‘and universities. This period was also characterised 


by the setting up of a number of private and. public 
industrial enterprises. i 


I would like to think this era marked the injection : 
‘of organised ‘research and development and indus- 


trial culture into Indian social, economic and indus- 
trial development, reorganising research as an 
essential ingredient. ~The most important landmark 
in this era was the adoption of the Science Policy 
Resolution by the Government of India in 1958. 
It was Nehru’s Magna Carta for Indian Science and 
Scientists. Ge Ne ie ‘ 


During this era massive inputs went into building - 


a vast infrastructure for science, science education 
and indigenous technology competence. If the 


decade of the ~'seventies witnessed the silver jubilee ` 


celebrations of several institutions, it is thanks to 
the large vision and wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Nehru realised that it was not enough to build 
laboratories; scientists should be given the desired 
freedom and flexibility and an environment. condu- 
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cive to ‘creative, innovative activities. He knew 
‘Science could thrive only if-it was’ backed by politi- 
cal will, commitment and ‘support. This is readily 
reflected in the CSIR organisation. The CSIR is 
unique in that it is a private semi-autonomous 
registered society and yet it is closest to the seat: of 
highest authority. It is a. pity that ‘ill-conceived 
attempts have been often made to’ break up: such a 
unique structure and organisation. Nehru was also 
in full charge of the other Science departments: like 
Atomic Energy, and this healthy practice continues. 

But it must be said tbat Nehru’s fond hope, that 
once the infrastructure is built, scientists trained 
and recruited, equipment, facilities, funds and free- . 
dom provided, science would automatically interact 
with industry and society, did not materialise, ` 

The early sixties marked the- end of the somewhat 
romantic phase and-questions were beginning to. ‘be 
raised about the outputs from investments in 
science. Slowly but painfully,-realisation had come 
that for science to serve society, it should be integ- 
rated with and used as a deliberate tool for develop- 
ment, ae i 

Nehru exhorted scientists to realise their social 
responsibilities and make the laboratories new 
temples of India. He invariably inaugurated. every 
year the Indian Science Congress and even became - 
its President. He spoke to scientists about the ways 
in which great technological advances of the era 
might have to be applied to India. 

With his broad vision, Nehru saw the importance 
of energy and that inspite of .an apparently large 
supply of coal in ‘India, it would not be large 
enough for the future. He, therefore, laid the foun- 
dations for atomic power generation, but made sure 
that atomic power would be used only for peaceful 
purposes. es > an 

He was highly sensitive to the impact of science 
on society. He readily responded to that profoundly 
moving appeal of Russell-Einstein in 1955, “Re- 
member humanity and forget the rest”. He invited 
them to hold the first-conference in India to combat 
the peril facing humanity from nuclear war: This 
could not be, but later it materialised as the Pug- 
wash Conference. Today, an ever-growing number 
of scientists realise that they have a share in the 
responsibility: of governments to utilise knowledge 


for constructive purposes and for the welfare of 


mankind and not to its detriment. 
We revere the memory of Nehru as an ardent 


` fighter not only for political independence and social 


justice ‘but also for modernisation of society on a 
scientific foundation and through international co- 


‘ operation, including co-operation in science and, 


‘ technology. He threw open’ the national laboratories 


and educational institutions to all friendly develop- 


_ ing countries, Today India has very active collabor- 
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ation agreements in Science and Technology with a 
great -number of developing and developed coun- 
tries. Ei ; i ; 

Nehru’s greatest contribution to Science was to, 
sensitise politicians, administrators and the Indian 
people at large, about inculcating the scientific 
temper, a scientific outlook and a scientific approach 
to problems of life. To‘him, “scientific approach is 


one of examining everything; of -seeking truth by. 


trial and error and experiment; of never saying that 
this must’be so and if one is convinced of it, of 
accepting it; of having the capacity to change one’s 
notions the moment some! other proof is forth- 
coming; of having an open mind which tries to 
imbibe the truth wherever it is found. It: is a 
culture, 
life”. AT 

Scientific temper is compatible with observation and 
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> INDIAN CARDAMOM 
"We can be proud of it. -Because we. produce the best damom 
. in the world:- .And we produce the maximum quantity: Also we are the 


For 50,centuries and more Indian Cardamom has been making 
fascinating associations in flavouring the food tastes of all continents. 


o- Indian Cardamom is used to add flavour and taste to umpteen. 
_° number of food preparations. It,is.an ingredient for medicines too. -> 
. Try cardamom. and get to know its taste. a ` 
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erosion of faith in human capacity to solve national 
problems through a systematic ‘and ` scientific ap- 


' proach to the existing situation. ` ` 


The need is therefore all the greater today than 
ever before for. us to reinstate scientific. temper, to 
inculcate scientific temper and scientific. outlook, 
representing as it does, humanity’s assertion of 


, being in charge of its destiny and not. a passive 


victim of- malevolence or benevolence of the stars. ' 
We must make it a‘mass movement, for our people 


to break the stranglehold of superstition, revivalism. < 
_ and obscurantism. 


There is no better way to respect the memory -of 
Nehru than to appreciate, understand and imbibe 


` the spirit of science and make scientific culture a, 
an attitude .of mind-and a’ way of | 


way of life that helps widening of the mind and of 
the spirit and not narrowing it and thereby bettering 


` humanity at large. 


Nehru was a many-splendoured personality to 


„ whom science was life’s passion; who gave Indian 


science and scientists a pride of place, and the 
Science Policy Resolution; who impressed the public, 
political leadership and administrators about scienti-_ 
fic temper and impact of science on ‘society and 
about the social responsibilities of scientists. It 
was Nehru who laid the solid foundation for several 
scientific and technical .educational institutions; for. 


_ “research and development; for indigenous technology 


competence building and for catalysing the growth 
and propelling the. progress of Indian industrial 
economic and social development. C] - os ks 
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“Scierice Gi technology, 
have freed humanity: 7 
from many of its burdens | 
. ahd given us this new < 

_ perspective. and great power. 

This power can, be used ° 
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CHINA'S UNIVERSITIES—Ill 





Quest for Educational Equality 


SUZANNE PEPPER 


No education system can remain isolated 
from.the society of which it is a part, much 
Jess education in China. The following is the 
last of three articles on post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion changes in Chinese higher education with 
wider implications for the society as a whole. 
The first and second articles were published in | 
Mainstream, October 31 and November 7, 1981. 
The author is a spccialist on Chinese develop- 
ments and author of Civil War in China 1945- 
1949.—Editor 





Ne sector of Chinese society was more thoroughly 

affected by the egalitarian experiments of the 
1966-76 Cultural Revolution than education. Higher 
education representing the topmost pinnacle of the 
system bore the brunt of the equalising efforts. 
These brought a rapid expansion of mass education 
at the primary and secondary levels. They also 
brought a reduction in quality throughout the sys- 
tem but registered most keenly where it had been 
most highly cultivated. 

The experiment was launched under the socialist 
banner of reducing distinctions between mental and 
manual labourers, and between town and country- 
side. Today that banner is tightly furled and present 
leaders officially scorn -the experiment as yet another 
of Mao Zedong’s idealist adventures launched pre- 
maturely from an impoverished economic base. 

Unfortunately, it is still not possible in China to 


` extricate the issues involved in that adventure from 


the politically super-charged environment which 
surrounds: them. If it were possible, Chinese edu- 
cators would be able to see that the dilemmas they 
face are’no different from those experienced by 
virtually all Third World countries touay and some 
in the industrialised world as well. 

There are no ideal solutions to these problems. 
The most that any government can do is to work out 
strategies of development that try to maximise 
opportunities for different kinds of students in ways 
that are appropriate to what their societies need 
and their economies can afford. China differs from 
others only in the extreme solutions it has sought 
and the speed with which the entire education sys- 
tem has been pushed from one to the other and 
back again. 

Thus the goals of the Cultural Revolution stra- 


` tegy were boldly drawn. China, being a poor coun- 


try, would essentially forget about trying ‘to 
maintain educational equality on a - par with 
advanced world standards. But internally, inequal- 
ities in the kinds of education offered to different 
kinds of students were abolished wherever possible. 


o 


The same principles were applied in higher edu- 
cation except that there enrollments were initially 
reduced while being expanded at the mass level. The 
length of the average college course was reduced. 
from five years to three and the curricula were vir- 
tually cut in half, diluted with admixtures of practi- 
cal learning, politics, and manual labour. 

In the process, of course, the experiment essenti- 


` ally cut off the top of the education pyramid. It 
‘thus transformed the 


“appropriate technology” 
argument about whether poor countries.can afford 
to develop the most advanced training and techno- ' 
logy available. The question for China by the mid- 
1970s was whether such a country could afford to 
do without them altogether. 

The answer provided by today’s leaders is unequi- 
vocal. They aim to meet advanced world standards 
and have re-directed. the entire education system 
toward that goal. The question for China now is 
not so much whether it can afford this goal in 
economic terms. The just-issued World Bank report ` 
says it can, with the aid of international loans. But 
can the political and social costs be absorbed with- 
out a destabilising backlash? And is.such a system | 
really necessary to achieve the desired goal of eco- 
nomic development? 

The national unified college entrance examina. 
tions have been restored as the centre piece of the 
regular school system. This in turn has been rebuilt 
around the nationwide network of key (zhongdian) 
schools enjoying larger budgets and better facilities, 
where the “best”? students and teachers are concen- 
trated at every level from primary school to 
university. 

The search for the best students begins at the age 


- of six. Educators frankly -admit that the “entrance 


examinations” given by key primary schools assess 
not only the child’s ability but the parent’s back- 
grounds. This is because it is commonly accepted 
that “children from educated families will as a 
general rule perform better than others.” 

In order to prevent human and material resources ` 
from being spread too thinly; ordinary schools are 
being closed. As a result, official statistics reveal 13 
million fewer students in secondary ‘schools during 
the 1980-81 academic year than in 1977-78. 

Officials interviewed by this writer at key univer- 
Sities noted that the majority of their students are 
now coming from key secondary schools. Adminis- 
trators at these latter all agreed on the overwhelm- 
ing importance that the college entrance exams have ; 
assumed in their work. The pressures to succeed are 
intense: Teachers are commended in various ways for 
the success of their students and schools are ranked 
according to pass rates into college they can achieve. 

Hence the.entire final year of senior middle school 
has become a prep course for the exams with teach- 
ing geared only to the exam subjects. The final 
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semester is devoted to intensive preparations, mock 
tests, pre-tests, and individual tutoring for those 
students judged by their teachers to be most likely 
to succeed. f 

The wasted time and effort is clear to all. But 
most of the proposals so far advanced by educators 
to reduce the competitive extravagance of the exams 
will ‘only enhance the elitist nature of the system. 
Already being partially implemented is the plan to 
establish direct links between individual universities 
and various key middle schools. Students graduating 
from the latter are given preference in admission to 
the former. Just how -much preference they will 
receive is apparently still under discussion. But the 
result can only be to increase the already intense 
competition for admission to these favoured second- 
ary schools. ` 

Teachers in non-key middle schools discourage 
all but the very best of their students from taking 
the college entrance exams. Not surprisingly, among 
the remainder the problems of discipline and 
demoralisation associated with the Cultura] Revolu- 
tion have continued. 

This is one justification for the cutback in secon- 
dary school enrolments. But this has only trans- 
ferred the problems from the classrooms to the 
streets. Crime rates among urban youth — also 
formerly blamed on the Cultural Revolution — have 
not declined, while the millions of teenage school- 
leavers are aggravating the already serious unemp- 
loyment problem. 

Among the more unfortunate consequences of 
the new system is what it has done to women. They 
now comprise 20-25 per cent of tertiary enrolments, 
and their numbers declined rapidly after the restora- 
tion of the entrance exams. One major university 
visited by this writer reported that the proportion 
of women in the freshmen classes declined from 
- over 60 per cent in 1976, to 28 per cent in 1979. At 
another, the decline was from 26 per cent in 1977 
to 13 per cent in 1979. 

In fact, sex ratios which are approximately equal 
through junior secondary school begin to change 
thereafter. Educators explain that girls do not 
perform as well as boys in the senior middle school 
entrance exams. And the reason for this sudden 
lapse, it is said, is that “‘girls’ brains stop developing 
earlier” and “women’s brains are on the average 
200 cubic centimetres smaller than those of men’’. 

This explanation was offered not by some isola- 
ted misogynist but by teachers and administrators 
both male and female in north, south and central 
China, including those’ at one of China’s main 
‘teacher training. universities. The Maoist slogan 
that “women hold up half the universe” is clearly 
out of fashion. 

. University administrators declined to give mean- 
ingful figures on the social backgrounds of their 
students but said generally that the sons of urban 
intellectuals and white-collar workers are the chief 
beneficiaries of the new order. This is the natural 
result of enrolment criteria based primarily on 
academic achievement — except for the children of 
convicted Gang-of-Four supporters, counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and other criminals who are officially dis- 
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_the most 


criminated against in college admissions. 

With the political fetters that have bound them 
for most of the past two decades now removed, | 
however, Chinese intellectuals-are indulging in more’ 
than one form of obscurantism. One Peking Uni- 
versity post-graduate student was apparently fearful 
that American workers might be as uncouth as he 
claimed their Chinese counterparts. are. He there- 
fore extracted a promise from his erstwhile American 
sponsor to help him find a non-working class family 
to room with during his stay in the United States! 

Near Wuhan, an American teacher inquired 
whether a young woman met during an off-campus 
stroll was not perhaps mentally retarded due to her 
slow manner of speech. Not at all, replied a 
Chinese colleague; she was “just a typical peasant”. 

Commenting on the Cultural Revolution practice 
of sending city people to work in the countryside, 
intellectuals say things like, “the peasants work like 
animals” and “you have to be born to that kind of 
life to be able to tolerate it.” 

One senior university official declared that “‘we 


_ intellectuals are the most deprived sector in Chinese 
Society today.” As luck would have it, while the ' 


interview was in progress two old peasants about 
his own age were seated on the ground outside the 
university gates bartering eggs for old clothing from 
the obviously more affluent university community. 

Elsewhere an administrator who had lamented 
the low living standards of university personnel 
dismissed the greater deprivation of the peasants as 
irrelevant. The living standards of Western intellec- 
tuals should be the basis of comparison, she said, 
not those of the Chinese poor. 

‘In Yunnan, a leading official from the provincial 
education bureau recently explained to a visiting 
European educator that “‘parents teach their sons to 
work their farms by example, not by written know- 
ledge.” The official added that the bureau was no 
longer promoting the development of education in 
areas where the existing level of agricultural produc 
tion did not require knowledge. 

Just as the children of intellectuals are apparently 
born to be intellectuals, so the children of peasants 
are born to be peasants, while women everywhere 
start life with an irreducible physical handicap. It 
was old-fashioned notions such as these that the 
Cultural Revolution set out to break down in the 
name of something like social modernisation. Pará- 
doxically, the present educational ‘strategy is re- 
enforcing old distinctions and divisions of labour as 
efficient means of allocating scarce 
resources in the interests of economic modernisa- 
tion. 

Other developing. societies live with a gradually 
evolving juxtaposition of the traditional and the 
modern. In China, nothing has been allowed to 
evolve gradually during the past three decades, and 
this particular juxtaposition is now closely bound 
up with the ideology of the political power struggle. 
That tensions will continue to build along these 
various fault lines of Chinese society seems inevit- 
able. The only uncertainty concerns the nature of 
the readjustments that must also surely follow. 
(Concluded). 
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NOW IN TRIPURA 


* Village Parichayats vanaga for the, first time through secret ballot) are 
-engagedj, in the. upliftment . of village © life economically, socially and 
culturally. `- 


os Block Parichayat Saivities determine priorities and process of development in 
© Block areas. 7 


* All working people including police and Government empioyaes have Trade 
Union rights. i 


* Employment policy of the Left Front Government is guarantee of priority to 
the poor and to the minority. 


* Labourers working in the field or in factories or in pananon ‘or on road, get 
` wages at enhanced rate. 


* Small farmers have exemption of land revenue upto two standard acres. 


* Small and marginal cultivators are free from clutches of village money-lenders .' 
and relieved of all debts. , 


Small farmers have protection of law, to establish share croppers’ right on l 
the land. . i 


* Tribesmen have obtained their much needed Autonomous District Couneil. 


* Tribesmen have their mother- -tongue recognised as the second language of 
_ the State. 


* Candidates belonging to Tribal ‘Communities have their quota in Government 
service ensured. 


a 
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* Students have facilities of free education upto Class XII Standard. g 
* School children get mid-day meals for those reading in Classes t to V. 


* Students belonging to acheduica caste communities have. enhanced rate of 
stipends. 


- Inthe midst of tremendous problems of mass poverty, mounting 
unemployment, glaring inequalities of income all over the country, the 

Left Front Government of Tripura is pledged to strive for a united, 
democratic and self-reliant SEREN, free Mom all exploitation. 


ISSUED BY DIRECTORATE OF INFORMATION, CULTURAL. 
AFFAIRS & TOURISM, GOVERNMENT OF TRIPURA 


was 
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With the raging controversy in the country 
over the Government applying for a massive 
five-billion SDR loan from the IMF — its 
desirability, the manner of negotiation and the 
conditionality all under fire — this article is of |- 
relevance to the Indian reader as it -traces the 
origin and evolution of the IMF, questioning 
both its legitimacy and efficacy. The author, 
a distinguished Egyptian authority on planning, 
served as adviser to President Nasser and then 
became a member of the Egyptian Cabinet in 
charge of planning. An acknowledged leader 
of the Left in Egypt, he is at present the 
Chairman of the Third World Forum. This 
contribution is reproduced from Development. 
Dialogue (1980:2), published by the Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation, Sweden. p 
. The first instalment of this contribution 
covering its first three sections (Splendid Isola- 
tion of IMF; Origins and Legal Base of Inter- 
national Monetary System; Bretton. Woods aud 
Dollar Standard) appeared in Mainstream, 
October 31, 1981. The second instalment 
covering its, next two sections (Congenital 
Inability of IMF to deal with Development 
Problems; How the System Worked, 1945-70) 
appeared in last week’s Mainstream, Novem- 
ber 7, 1981. — Editor . : P 





6. Dismantling of Bretton Woods System, 1971-76 
Diréct Blows to Foundations  , 


Ne human system is immutable. While all systems 

change and some of their original rules can be 
modified, they may nevertheless, survive if their 
foundations remain solid. The pre-1914 gold stand- 
ard — to takea clear example — overcame occa- 
‘sional upheavals because governments and the world 


- of finance agreed to abide by its basic rules. In the. 


case of the Bretton Woods system, increases in IMF 
quotas, changes in their distribution, the General 
Arrangements to Borrow and the IMF-approved 
revaluations and devaluations of major trading cur- 
rencies (e.g., the Deutschmark and sterling) all came 
under what might’ be considered to be the normal 
evolution of the system. The series of measures 
adopted, one after the other, since the USA finally 
abandoned convertibility in 1971 have gone much 


. further, however. 


It should be-remembered that, in order to fulfil 
the purposes enumerated in the first article of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, the IMF was supposed 
to guarantee two basic and closely related 
principles: T ae 3 

1. The stable parities of the currencies of mem- 
ber states. . . 
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2. The gold base of the system as a whole. _ 
. At the risk of repetition, let us recall that among 


_ the main concerns of thé Bretton Woods negotiators 


were the avoidance of competitive rate manipulation 
and the maintenance of stable exchange rates among - 
the main trading currencies, so as to promote inter- 
national commerce and payments. Currency devalu- 
ation was envisaged as a last resort, to be approved 
by the IMF only in cases of fundamental disequili- 
brium and:to be avoided if possible by the use of 
IMF credits. . 

Thus, while adjustment in parities was not exclu- 
ded, stability was the objective and, through these 
fixed relationships to gold, stability was also to be . 
the rule in rates of exchange amon g different national 
currencies. The abandonment of fixed parities and 
of ‘gold as the common denominator can thus be 

- Seen as direct blows aimed at the very foundations 
of the Bretton Woods system. Subjected to this 
stress, the whole edifice fell apart. Rather than stand- 
ing up in defence of its principles, with the same or- ’ 
thodoxy that it shows when dealing with the Third 
World countries, the IMF gave way to the demands 
of its most powerful member and acquiesced in its 
own disorientation. 


. The generalisation of ‘managed floating’ 


Ta. August 1971, the US administration-of Presi- 
dent Nixon announced a unilateral decision to sus- 
pend the .convertibility of gold.* This could have 
been ‘the. opportunity for the IMF to convenea 
negotiating conference aimed at the creation of a 
new international currency. Instead, all it did was 
convert its accounts into SDRs.` é 

In December of the same year, the ‘Smithsonian 
Conference’ of the Group of 10 decided on a general 
realignment of parities which introduced a-new form 
of devaluation. Without reference to gold, the US 
dollar had to be valued in terms of other currencies. 
So what. the realignment actually meant was a 
devaluation of the dollar ranging from 7.5 per cent 
in relation to the weakest currency of the parti- 
cipants (The Italian lira) up to 16.9” per cent in the 
case of the strongest currency (the Japanese yen). 
Detached from any standard, the dollar was again 
devalued-just over a year later (February 1973). It 
became obvious that the system of fixed rates could 
no longer be maintained. In March 1973, the G. 10 
plus a few other industrialised countries introduced ; 
the practice. of floating rates modified by central 
bank intervention. Needless to say, all these deci- 
sions were taken without the participation of the 
Third World. 

Floating rates were in flagrant violation of the 





’ *The Managing Director of the IMF was informed of this 
decision just before the President announced it publicly on ‘ 
television, 
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provisions of IMF Article IV concerning par values 
and exchange stability, but this violation did not 


raise any formal protest from the Fund. Instead,. 


IMF bodies were given the task ‘of légitimising 
‘managed floating’ of exchange rates through the 
amendment of the Articles of Agreement. ` ` 


The demonetisation of gold 


Increasingly, from the early 1960s, the mainten- 
ance of the price of gold in terms of dollars became 
unsustainable. In a world where the general level of 
_ prices had. been moving-up for about two decades, 
” how could the price of the most precious of metals 
remain fixed? Gold convertibility, which was one of 
the major -factors of the economic strength of the 
USA in 1945, started to put a heavy strain on its 
reserves. In time, delinking the dollar from gol 
became inevitable. The only alternative would have 
beer a large dollar devaluation, but this was not 


acceptable to Washington for. reasons of prestige. 


and, influence. It was also opposed by holders of 
‘large dollar assets, because it would have deprecia- 
ted their value to an unacceptable degree. When 
delinking finally took place and the gold price ceil- 
ing was removed, the price went up, quite naturally. 


This gave a windfall gain to countries with large ' 


gold reserves (e.g., France.‘and the FRG), not to 
mention the: major supplier of gold to.the market: 
< South Africa. Washington, therefore, proclaimed a 
crusade for the universal demonetisation of gold. 
This required, in the first place, that the indus- 
trialised’ countries stop exchange market’ interven- 


tions tending to maintain any relationship between. 


their currencies and gold. As compensation, they 
would be allowed to ‘tTevalue ‘their gold:stocks 


periodically to keep in-tune with the price of. gold’ 


in the. open market. It was hoped, however, that 
once gold was disqualified asa monetary asset the 
consequent reduction in demand ..for it by. central 
banks would restrain price increases. and’ that a 
price ceiling would soon be reached. Secondly, ‘the 
IMF, itself a major holder of gold, would have to 
liquidate its holdings. To: have kept them could have 
fed hopes of a possible return to gold as an element 
of a new international currency. . 


The Second Amendment 5; * | ` i 


' Like the introduction of floating exchange rates, 
the abandonment of par. values in terms of gold and 
the’ sale of IMF gold stocks could not, be accom- 
modated within the IMF system, except by amend- 


' ing the Articles of Agreement. For such amend-’ 


ments, a large majority in both voting power and 
the number of members is needed. Thus, the-USA 
‘and its supporters needed the agreement of. Third 
` World members to get the. amendments ‘through. 
“They obtained this by offering the-Third World 
the carrot of the ‘profits from the sale on: the open 
market of 25 million ’.ounces of gold (one-sixth of 
the IMF’s stock). Just under 30 per cent’ of these 
profits, determined in relation to the old official 
gold price of 35 ounces, was to be distributed 
directly to Third World. countries. ~The ‘balance 
was to be paid into a Trust Fund, managed by” the 
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IMË and providing medium-term loans at nominal 
rates of interest to ‘low-income countries needing 
‘additional balance-of-payments assistance.’ Coun- 
tries requiring such loans would have to obtain 
IMF approval of programmes of balance-of-pay- 
_Ments adjustment, i.e. the carrot was offered attach- 
ed. to the stick of ‘conditionality’. j 
Discussions. on, amendments to the Articles, 
known collectively as the Second Amendment, took 
place in' the IMF Committee of 20 and its. succes- 
sor, the Interim Committee. It was in the latter 


that the. agreement of the Third World members | 
was obtained. The meeting of: the Interim Com- - 


` mittee in Kingston, Jamaica, in January 1976 
wrapped up the package, which was ratified by the 
required majority of the IMF votes and membership 

' in April 1978. From that date—which, as fate would 
have it, was April Ist—the foundations of,the Bret- 
ton.Woods system disappeared. 

- The US strategy succeeded, theréfore. As. for 
the Third.World, its carrot turned out to be not all 
that juicy. Up to mid-1979, resources available, to 
the Trust Fund amounted to SDR 1.7 billion (of 
which 1.2 billion were actually Jent), while SDR 0.8 


billion of gold profits had been distributed directly. - 


One can well ask. whether such sums justify the 
Third, World’s acquiescence in the dismantling of 


the Bretton.Woods‘system, in the absence of the - 


establishment of a new system supportive of deve- 
- lopment. For, despite the opportunity given by the 
‘negotiation of amendments to the Articles, the con- 


cept that Third World development problems need © 


treatment: which is suited to.them remains absent 
from the statutes of the IMF; a 


l i 7. The International Monetary Fund, 1980 
International monetary disorder oe 


iy is now unanimously acknowledged that the ‘in- 
ternational monetary system elaborated at Bretton 
Woods has fallen to pieces. J 
been built to replace it and the international com- 
munity lives among its-ruins. ‘Serious monetary 
‘reform’ has been set aside in favour of ad hoc ar- 
- rangements.: The moves of most EEC countries 
towards monetary union—the ‘snake’ and the 1979 
‘European Monetary System—have revived’, memo- 


No other system has.’ 


a 


ries of intérwar monetary zoning (withthe Deut- . 


schmark in the lead this time). 
gone’so far as to predict the birth of an Asian 
monetary zone based on the yen. . 7 

_ Proposals for reform are now almost a fashion- 
‘able exercise. But, with the exception of the ideas 
of.a few far-sighted economists who have always 


_warned against the Bretton Woods system and its ` 


consequences, most of the proposals emerging from 
. academic circles or submitted to negotiating bodies 
tend to be mere attempts at restoring effectiveness 
to ‘a system which has lost its foundations. This 
conceptual and institutional mess would be a worthy 
subject of quiet reflection if the international mone- 
tary and financial situation were not’so alarming. 


Some people have ° 


`` Let us cite at random some 'of the most relevant ` 
figures: the US trade deficits of US $ 30.9 billion 


fe a a SF 


in 1977 and US $ 34.2 billion in 1978; the dollar de- 
preciation (1970 to end 1978) of between 45:and 50 
per cent against the mark and the yen; the US $200 
billion held by non-US central: banks; dollars awash 


in the Euromarket—a round-the-clock facility at the’ 


disposal of transnational banks and corporations— 


reaching up to 700 billion; and Third World indeb- 


tedness, estimated at US $400 billion, a good portion 
provided by transnational banks as: syndicated 
loans. These and other figures of the same sort: 
. Intimate the apocalyptic dimensions of the financial 
crash which could occur at any time if the tightly- 
knit web of relationships between financial institu- 
tions — national, transnational or international — 
starts to unravel. We have already witnessed the 
tremors caused by the failures in 1974 of'the Her- 
statt and Franklin National Banks. And, should a 
really serious shock occur, it would be all the worse’ 


oe 


A, 


because no one.can be said to be in’control of what’ 


. has been rightly qualified, by one who served on the 
IMF Committee of 20, as a ‘non-system’, 

' In the meantime, double-digit inflation figures in 

most industrialised countries seem to be here to 


stay, while the rate of inflation in many Third ' 
World countries approaches-or reaches three ‘digits, ` 


‘ Today, no national currency seems able to fulfil on 


; a world scale the basic function of money as a store | 


of value. This state of affairs gives rise to what 
economists call ‘commodity preference’ or, in other, 
words, flight from money and financial assets. 
Gold is now officially a commodity like any other 
but it remains the most sought-after store of value. 
Notwithstanding the role of speculation in the gold 
market, one cannot overlook the fact that in ten 
years the price of gold has been up to more than 20 
times what it was until 1969. : 


. The imbalance of power in the IMF 


We have seen that the IMF was impaired at birth. 

by the inherent weakness of the gold -exchange 

~ standard system and the inadequacy of its-provision 
for the particular needs of Third World countries. 
Nevertheless, the demise of the . Bretton.’ Woods 
system:and the present monetary disorder cannot 
but give rise to questions about the responsibility 
of the Fund -for the present state of affairs. Why 
did the IMF behave as it did? OF ON ny Sk 
As an institution, the IMF has some. built-in 
features which serve to explain its behaviour. First, 


sw 


the adjective ‘international!’ in the name of the Fund | 


is misleading; it does not have the same meaning as 


` when applied, for example,, to the United- Nafions ` 


‘ Organisation, with which the Fund has a: tenuous 
” relationship. This is because many socialist coun- 
` tries notably the USSR and its East European allies, 

are not members of the IMF.* mo 


. These absences are rather extraordinary today. . 


, An international monetary system-is necessary be- 
cause of international commercial and. financial 
transactions. These require an acceptable ‘standard 





*Other notable non-members are Angola, Cuba : and 
Mozambique. The People’s Republic of China. has just 
regained its place in the IMF, For some notes on Hast 
European non-membership, see Background Notes on the 
IMF, paragraph 8. E : ; - : 
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of prices and means of payment. The. socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe now account for ‘about 
10 to 12 per cent of world exports and they import 
even more. As ‘evidence, their foreign debt was 
estimated at US $50 billion’in early 1979. Thé 


greater part of their transactions, as a group, is . 


with western industrialised countries. Intensification 
of East-West trade and finance is a corollary of 
detente. Consequently, looking beyond present 
crises, one can reasonably expect that the partici- 
pation of these countries in worid trade will grow. - 
The USSR and_ its East European allies have been 
reluctant to join the IMF for many reasons, fore- 
most among which are. the unfavourable power 
relations within the IMF. itself. Yet these countries 
cannot continue to trade widely with the outside 
world and at the same time hope to escape the 
consequences of international monetary instability, 
in particular the world inflation which they import 
with foreign goods and’ services., They therefore 
have an interest in participating in a truly universal 
monetary institution. This would ensure that ‘such 
an institution had rules and regulations which could 


accommodate the needs of socialist systems, which | 


would -in turn enhance its attraction for Third 
World ‘countries, especially those which opt: for a 
socialist path to 'development. 


A second structural defect is the oligarchic ‘power - 


Structure of the IMF. - No single country leaves its 
monetary- policy to be shaped by the shareholders of 
a bank. As a rule, all central banks are nationally 
owned institutions, either from their foundation or 
after nationalisation. 


Federal Reserve Board — a government agency — 
enjoys more powers than any central ‘bank in non- 
socialist countries. : 

Yet in the IMF, where voting power is derived 
from quotas, the five major, ‘shareholders’ (USA, 
UK, FRG, France and Japan) command 40.9 per 
cent of the. votes, which they exercise , through 
directly appointed Executive Directors. Thus, 
short of amending the IMF Articles, these five 


. western industrialised countries are able to direct 


the management of the’ international monetary 
system in:the way they wish. ‘In practice, a summit 
meeting of the leaders of the biggest western’ quota 


‘holders has always preceded major changes in the 


IMF. What.was decided upon at Rambouillet or 
Puerto Rico was later endorsed by the governing 
organs. of the Fund. 
‚The IMF-— sheriff of the.transnational banks 

` As the IMF has grown more and more lenient 


in responding to the requirements of big western . 


powers, it has shown more conservatism and rigour 
in dealing with Third World countries. This attitude 


canot be explained by-the huge indebtedness of the 
- latter, some: of which are on: the brink of bank- . 
` ruptcy. - Such a situation certainly allows the IMF 


to tighten its grasp, but from the point of view of 
the stability of the international money and’ capital 


markets the greater risk lies in the much larger mass 


of Eurodollars. While a generalised default by 


Third. World debtors appears most unlikely, the | 


1 


; 25, 


Even in the USA, where. 
nationalisation .is anathema to most people, the 


i 


Furodollars are primarily ‘hot money’, characteris- 
ed by swift and massive movements especially in 
speculation on exchange rates. : 

Thus the hardening of the Fund’s attitude to- 
„wards the Third World must be explained. other-. 
wise. In the first place, itis only in dealing with 
Third World countries that the IMF, and in parti- 
cular its staff, can'exert influence and power — and 
then only if one of the big IMF patrons does not: 
have its reasons for insisting that a, ‘friendly’ 
country be treated leniently. The western indus- 
trialised countries, on the whole, elude the reach of 
the IMF. They have their own network of formal 
or informal consultative mechanisms outside the 
IMF (the G. Ten, the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, ministerial meetings and summits). It isnot 
an exaggeration to say that the big western powers 
—and more broadly the OECD members as a 
whole — consider their monetary and financial 
problems too important for the technocrats of the 
IME. For these countries, the IMF is irrelevant, a 
rubber stamp.* The Third World countries, there- 
fore, are the only ‘victims’ available. ` 

Secondly, with the end of the ‘glorious years of 
continuous growth’, western countries- became 
increasingly restrictive in providing development 
assistance and public loans to Third World countries 
. (with the well-known exceptions of Scandinavia and 
the Netherlands). At the same time, transnational 
banks accumulated huge liquidities from the rapid 
growth of Eurocurrencies and then from the recycl- 
ing of petrodollars, while the declining rates of 
investment in major, western countries reduced lend- 
ing opportunities. The main outlet for these funds 
was in the form of loans to Third World countries, 
in particular those with relatively high per capita 
incomes, and ambitious economic growth plans or 
programmes. oe 

Transnational banks involved in these Third 
World operations do not have the advantages of 

` bilateral aid agencies: the -possibility of imposing 
conditions on the borrowing country, including 
clauses that influence its socio-political orientation; 
the ‘intelligence’ provided by the donor’s embassy 
and other services about the country, its policies 
and its political personnel. A single bank can, of 
course, pay to get the relevant information, and 
use pressure in negotiations behind closed doors. 
But this is rather costly, and moreover the infor- 
mation acquired is likely to remain within that 
bank. f A l 
In these cicumstances, the IMF acquired its new 
role 

' sheriff of the transnational banks in the Third 
World. . (See IFDA Dossier 17). Being an tinter- 
national’ organisation, it can take the liberty of 
inspecting all aspects of a country’s economy and 
the society of the. would-be borrower, without 
raising the same kind of protest as if the inquiry 
> were carried out by a bank or. group of banks. 
— mn t 
+It is noteworthy that the USA, while retaining the mono- 

oly of the presidency of the IBRD, has conceded the manag- 
ing directorship of the Fund in' the West Europeans, These, in 
turn, do not appoint a person of high political stature, as they 
do when it comes to the office of Secretary-General of NATO, 


26 


which has been described as that of.a ‘financial - 


Through appropriate conditions for its stand-by 
agreement and the country’s ‘stabilisation pro- 
gramme’, the Fund imposes on the borrower the 
behaviour pattern which reassures transnational 
finance and the West as a whole. Governments 
which agree to be economically timorous, socially 
conservative and politically docile can thus hope to 
obtain from the IMF a certificate of good 
behaviour, which is then supposed to give a green 
light to purveyors of commercial credit. The best 


i 


evidence for- these statements is the modesty of the ` 


resources provided by the IMF in comparison with 
the borrower’s estimated needs, on the one hand, 
and the price in terms of the borrower’s sovereignty 
‘on the other. 


8. Conclusions 
The IMF has Lost its Legitimacy and Efficiency - 


P the world community there is no political 
authority empowered to act as governments do 
within nation states. Accordingly, any international 
institution draws its effective authority primarily 
from its efficient operation, deemed satisfactory by 


the community at large. A formal international ^> 


„agreement provides a legal_base; it cannot by. itself 
guarantee successful functioning. International trea- 
ties are often undone, and more often fall into 


1 


oblivion. But if an institution established by inter- . 


national agreement survives despite the abandon- 
ment of the principles that governed its foundation, 
it loses its legitimacy, even ‘if it retains its member- 


ship. : 

The IMF is an institution set up by international 
treaty which, besides denying ‘its own principles, 
offers a rather poor performance, gives the persistent 
impression of being at best insensitive to the 
interests of the majority of its members, and does. 
not include all nations while dealing with matters of 
interest to all of them. Such an institution is no 


~ 


longer legitimate, it has lived too long. The IMF ~ 


has demolished its own foundations and has proved 
unable to set up a new system. Loss of legitimacy 
added to lack of efficiency make its survival an 
oddity. As a matter of fact, the public in the rich 
nations never hear or care about it. In the Third 
World, it is known because of the considerable 


‘number of people.who suffer. the consequences of 


policies it imposes. 
Third World-should reconsider attitudes to the IMF | 


The people of the Third World remain the un- 
organised victims of what would be more adequately 
called the international monetary disorder, since a 
comprehensive system, agreed upon by the inter- 
national community, does not exist. Nevertheless, 


the Third World cannot ignore the monetary issue. _ 
These countries suffer from inflation more than the ` 


rich nations: It is they who are now obliged to 
submit to control by the IMF. - 

The ideology which prevails within the Fund, and , 
which inspires the conditions that it: imposes on 
Third World supplicants, is in contradiction not 
only to the ever more widely accepted concept of 


i 


-can be demonstrated — perhaps the only such issue 


Another Development but also to the proclamations, 
of the President of jthe IBRD. There are always 
conditions on lending. What it is important to note 
here is that the Third World must work to expose 
the ideological content of IMF conditionality and 
the extent to which- it infringes the principles of 
national sovereignty as set out in the Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States adopted by 
the UN General ‘Assembly. Taking the lead from 
President Nyerere, the Third World must ask itself: 


_ ‘When did the IMF become an International Minis-' 


try of Finance? When did nations agree to surrender 
toit their powers of decision-making?’ (President 
Nyerere’s address to the diplomatic crops, Dar-es-. 
Salaam, January 1, 1980 appeared in Mainstream 
‘October 17, 1981, p 33). E i 

An international monetary system ‘worthy of its: 
name must make provision for the real and ‘justified 
needs of all its members. The Third World can 
legitimately state that the Bretton Woods system 
did not meet this standard, and that the present 
situation falls even further short of it. The link 
between reserve creation and development finance 
remains a mirage. Third’ World countries have been 
receiving an inadequate share of new reserves, the 
bulk of which are.created outside the IMF. Third 
World indebtedness to‘the IMF is minimal -in rela- 


_ tion to its total external debt.* The only real reason 


for. many Third, World countries to continue to 
participate in the IMF is fear of losing its seal of 
approval and thus of access to, commercial credit. 
For those who do not rely'on such credit, the threat 
is presumably the withdrawal of bilateral aid if 
they quit a system patronised by. the donors, as 
well as loss of membership of the IBRD.** ~ 

In these circumstances, there is much to'be said 


‘for the Third World ‘considering seriously the 


feasibility of. setting up its own monetary and 


` financial arrangements. Collectively, it has the means 


to do so, and the basis for the necessary study and 
negotiation has already been laid by the Colombo 
summit of the Non-Aligned Movement in 1976. 


There is Mutual Interest in the Fundamental Restruc- 


turing of the International Monetary System 


Tr ices <- e E 

Beyond the possibilities for Third World action, 
fundamental restructuring of the international 
monetary system is an element of a new inter- 
national order with respect to which ‘mutual interest’ 


at present. For this to be so, it must be realised 
that the financial problems of the Third World are 
no less serious for the future of world development 
than the ‘stagflation’ of industrialised countries. Of 
course, differences of view would be evident as, 
soon as a global debate on the content of monetary 
restructuring began. But, assuming that ‘interdepen- 
dence” — a concept much advanced’ by representa- 


- tives of western states — is not an empty word, ` 
` these could be resolved. For this is an area in which 





= 
*The IBRD’s World Development Report, 1979 (p. 29) esti- 
mated Third World obligations to the IMF as less than 3 per 
cent of total debt outstanding at the end of 1977, 
**Mempbership of the IBRD is open only to members of the 
IMF. 
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interdependence is actually lived, where monetary 
expansion in the USA, for example, has repercus- 
sions on the price of food bought by indian workers. 
Attempts have been made to persuade people that. 
enérgy is the only really global issue; Yet money, 
thé lubricant of all transactions, is just as important 
globally, if not more so, since its shortage or sur- ` 
plus provokes havoc in all economic activities. 

A return to some concept of. sound monetary 
management, together with the conviction that. the 
world monetary system is the business of the entire 
international community, are necessary for the 
planning and construction of this centrepiece of a 
new international order. Good ideas already exist’ 
concerning the content of a new monetary system. 
Its foundation stones should be: 

1. A universal and democratic world central 
bank, accommodating the needs of different develop: 
ment patterns and economic and social systems. 

2. An international currency unit, based ‘on real. 
values and acceptable in international payments. 

In an ideal democratically run world, a world 
central bank would operate’ on the basis of ‘one 
state, one vote’, with the differing economic weight 
of members being reflected in their greater or lesser 
participation in the operations of the institution. 
At the present historical juncture, however, some ` 
form of weighted voting, more realistic and more. 
equitable than thé present IMF arrangements, would 
probably be necessary to obtain political accep- 
tance for the institution. The absence of a ‘world 
government’ also cautions against adopting too 
flexible a system for the creation of. international 
money. Since the money supply is subject to mani- 
pulation by the more powerful socio-economic 
groups, a degree of automaticity would be necessary 
to ensure the soundness of the international: 
currency, which should: be backed.by commo- 
dities. f : 

In addition to this monetary restructuring, it 
would be necessary to enable the international finan- 
cial system, including the IBRD and other develop- 
ment banks, to respond adequately to the needs of 
the international community for niedium-and long-- 
term finance. Such radical changes in the world 
order would require tremendous work, with the 


' widest participation, and would be a fitting agenda 
. for a United Nations Conference on‘ International 
Money and Finance. (Concluded) 


SELF-RELIANT ECONOMY 


We do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want 
to make India self-sufficient in regard to her needs as 
far as this is possible. We want to develop international 
trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce 
and exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants 
from us. We do not-propose to submit to the economic 
imperialism of any other country or to impose our own 
on others, We believe that the nations of the world 
can co-operate together in building a world economy 
which is advantageous for all and in this work we shall 
gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within 
the frame-work of imperialist system: It means a new 
world order, both politically and economically... 


—Jawaharlal Nehru (1940) 
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DISCUSSION 


In Defence of Scientific Method 


‘ BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


A Statement on Scientific Temper signed by 


outstanding intellectuals, released by P.N. 
Haksar at the Nehru Centre in Bombay 
(Mainstream, July 25, 1981) has touched off 
rethinking in a broad spectrum of our national 
life. Three comments on the Statement have 
so far been published in Mainstream (August 
29 and October 10, 1981), the last one being 
a strong critique of the Statement from Dr 
Ashis Nandy. To this, we publish here a re- 
joinder from Dr. Boudhayan Chattopadhyay. 
Readers are invited to participate in the 
discussion.— Editor 


Since Dante’s outcry, “Abandon all hope, ye who 
enter here”, heralded the ensuing disastrous 
Enlightenment split between Reason and Faith, and 
Cartesian logic came to replace the Thomist Unities, 
post-Newtonian science has moved a long way from. 
the Gate of Hell. The Scientific Method now 
includes the so-called “irrational” as it increasingly 
achieves the capability to situate and analyse “false 
consciousness”, and rescues the humanist promise 
of European Enlightenment from the dehydrating 
dualism of Cartesian logic and the dehumanisation 
of atomistic individualism which followed in the wake 
of the rise of capitalism in Europe. The Scientific 
Method now includes human values and is no longer 
necessarily circumscribed by value-free postivism. 
In particular, it is now axiomatic that the social 
Sciences! cannot be value-free. Surely, my friend, 
Ashis Nandy, (see Mainstream, October 10, 1981), 
cannot himself be unaware of all this, and should 
concede at least this much of familiarity with the 
twentieth century developments in sciences to the 
signatories of the “Statement on Scientific Temper”. 
Unfortunately, however, my friend Ashis seems to 
believe in the simple-minded technique of assuming 
that those whom he opposes are ignorant fools, and 
then proceeds to put into their mouth inanities and 
stupidities in order to show up that they are in fact 
fools. This is why he seems to believe that so ele- 
mentary a phenomenon as the misuse of technology 
by Big Business, state power and the warmongers 
could be altogether unknown to the signatories, 
unless Ashis chose to point that out to them. In 
the process, however, he commits the folly of con- 
fusing science with technology. Science and the 
Scientific Method are universal; technology is not. 
Technology serves Big Business and the warmongers 
in so far as it violates the premises of scientific 
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humanism. It is this universality of Science and the 
Scientific Method which enables Ashis to provide 
the long list of the lethal misuses of technology and 
the dangerous mystifications Masquerading as 
pseudo science. How else does one decide, for 
instance,. whether modern medicine, or social wel- 
fare measures — brought about by changes in poli- 
tical and social structures — have played the deci- 
sive role in the elimination of epidemics? By 
“Sleep-walking”, a la Koestler, whom Ashis seems 
to extol instead of suspecting this writer, a verit- 
able landmark in twentieth century capitalism’s 
retreat from reason, of some vested interest in the 
denigration of Galilzo? 

The spirit of Science, the Scientific Temper and 
Method, in conjunction with their. humanist pre- 
mises, constitute the basis of a systematic critique 
of any unjust social and political system. When 
such a critique takes hold of the masses, social 
orders have to change. Otherwise, the critique adds 
up to, at best, a Utopia. The critique of the colonial 
order undertaken by a whole range of India’s illus- 
trious sons, in the 19th century and the first half 
of this century, also had its origins in' the slow 
emergence of humanist rational criticism as a social 
and political force If this critique was sometimes 
clothed in the traditional idiom — as in Gandhi or 
even J.C. Bose — stch an idiom was merely reflec- 
ting the compulsions of the specific historical con- 
juncture under which these personalities had to 
communicate with their milieu and articulate their 
critique meaningfully. Some of the traditional trap- 
Pings of Gandhi sometimes provoked even Tagore 
witness the famous Tagore-Gandhi correspondence 
— brought up as Tagore was in a different milieu, 
but also undertaking, in his own remarkable way, 
the most trenchent critique of the colonial order. 

Every major figure — in science or politics, or 
even in the more rarefield domains of art and 
poetry — has to operate within a framework of the 
given dialectic of Tradition and Individual Talent 
as even T.S. Eliot — by no means a Marxist — 


„would concede. He has no choice. To set up such 


instances, the way Ashis does, as arguments against 
the validity of the Scientific Method, is to abdicate 
one’s responsibility and obligation to understand 
the history of ideas, and substitute “Sleep-walking” 
for understanding. If Ashis wants to go Koestlerian 
to that extent, he is welcome; but, then, one would 
be justified to bracket him with those entrenched 
interests who feel threatened by the torch of the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Year of Progress © i 
Highlights of Achievements 


` 


` More than’ '26, 000 poorest of the poor ‘families rehabilitated under a new 
scheme called Econornig Rehabilitation of the Rural poor. 


* Food Production during the year reached a yecord d figure of 59.77 lakh metric 
tonnes. 


* Supply of high yielding seeds increased six times. S 
* More than one lakh new members of Co- -operatives were enrolled with a 
subsidy of Rs. 1 crore. i 


~ 


* A programme for doubling the Irrigation Potential launched. . . : 


s 


* 480 Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies Organised. - 
* Present installed capacity of 914 MW will be more than doubled in 1984. 
bi Various incentives and concessions ensured for the entrepreneurs. i. 


* Work of the 1500 crores Aluminium- Alumia Complex—biggest i in Asia started 
, at Damanjori in Koraput District: : . , 


* In the State Joint and Private Sectors, 190 medium and large industries with. 
an ‘investment of, nearly Rs. 1000 Crores finalised. 


* Stipend and Hostel expenses of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students 
enhanced. i 

* Free Education upto, Class VIII introduced. 

-~ Two Regional Research contres Tor Cancer and for Fileria and Leprosy 

‘setup. — i i 


* ‘Massive programme for supply of drinking water launched. 


* A scheme for providing 30,000 Pucca Houses for the poor in the chronically 
‘flood affected areas being unplementse: 
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Ordeal of El Salvador 


GIRISH KUMAR 


«. I helped make Mexico and especially Tampico safe for 
American oil interests in 1914; I helped to make Haiti and 
Cuba, a decent place for the National City Bank boys to 
collect revenue in. I helped purify Nicaragua for the inter- 
national Banking House of Brown Brothers in 1910-12; I 
brought light to the Dominican Republic for American 
sugar interests in 1916; I helped make Honduras ‘right’ for 
American Fruit Companies in 1903.... 


— Major-General Smedley Butler of US Marine Crops 


THs statement brings out in the most cynical form 
the interrelation between US economic interest 
and military intervention. Major General Butler 
was no more in the services of US Marine Corps 
after the Second World War but his musclemen of 
the next generation have been coing the same job 
in Latin America till today. This could be seen 
from what they did for United Fruit Co in Gautemala 
(1954), for American sugar interest in Cuba (1961), 
for South Puerto Rican Company and Kuhn Loeb 
Co in the Dominican Republic (1965), and for ITT 
in Chile (1973). 

This by no means is the whole list of US mis- 
deeds in Latin America. There are many more 
cases of US interferences, covert and overt, in the 
face of any threat against its business interests in 
Latin America since the formal enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 

So, when President Reagan despatched the Green 
Berrets (specially trained troops used in Vietnam) 
to El-Salvador he was continuing the century old 
tradition of US interference in Latin America. This 
time El-Salvador is the battle-ground where there 
is not only a direct threat against US multinational 
corporation; rather the vital security interests of 
the US as perceived by Washington, are at stake. 

United Brand (Chiquita Bananas), in addition to 
International Harvester will be the worst sufferer 
if El-Salvador goes out of the American sphere of 
influence. This is apparent from the fact that United 
Brand alone operates with a dozen and half of its 
subsidiaries in this tiny Central American country, 
producing everything right from flour (Molinosd 
*Blosi-Vedor) to plastics (Polymer SA). Moreover, 
in case of any escalation of war :n Central America 
it would be difficult for the US to maintain its 
traditional hegemony over Panama Canal that links 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. And the same is true 
for the main shipping routes between North and 
South America through Carribbean Sea and the 
Central Pacific. Through these routes important 
raw materials like Venezuelan oil, Chilean copper 
and Bolivian tin are shipped to the US from Latin 
America. A 


yrs the first quarter of the 19th century, El- 
Salvador was a colony of Spain. During the 
“Spanish colonial rule which lasted over three 
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centuries, Central American states including; El- 
Salvador, remained neglected. The Spanish colo- 
nialists could not tap mineral wealth nor could they 
import cheap labour, that could be exploited. With 
the breakdown of the Spanish Empire in mainland 
South America, El-Salvador, like other Central 
American countries, gained its place as an indepen- 
dent state on the political map of Latin America. 

While independence proved meaningless to the 
majority of the Salvadorans — mostly Mestizo, a 
mixed race of Spanish-Indian descent — it brought 
manna for the fourteen families of the country 
which had come with the Spanish conquistadores 
and permanently settled there, Feudalism continued 
with greater concentration of land in the hands of 
a few and the economy remained stagnant under a 
primary subsistence agricultural system. With the 
rise of US imperialism in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, 2 mono-cultural economic system based on 
the production and export of coffee, was introduced. 
This resulted in the rule of these fourteen families, 
being the owner of large coffee farms. 

With the Great Depression towards the end of 
the twenties came a staggering slump in coffee 
prices in the international market and ultimately 
shook the very foundations “of El-Salvador’s eco- - 
nomy. By and large, it sharpened the division 
within the ruling elite and resulted in the military 
coup of 1931. 

This coup d’etat brought Gen. Martinenz in 
power and a new wave of repression followed. There 
was mass retrenchment of labourers from coffee 
farms, reduction in their wages and the worst kind 
of victimisation of the peasants. The peasants 
organised an uprising a year later. in January 1932, 
the first ever peasant uprising in the history of the 
country. This uprising was brutally suppressed! 
Nearly 30,000 peasants in this tiny republic lost 
their lives, though officially it was admitted thar 
15,000 were killed by the Army. 

The fascist regime of Gen. Martinenz and of his 
ria — all from the Army — continued upto 
960. 

A new wind of change blew over Latin America 
with the victory of the guerillas in Cuba under the 
leadership of Fidel Castro, El-Salvador could noi 
remain unaffected by it. No guerilla movement 
however, could gain momentum in El Salvador as 
most of the Left and democratic forces had already 
been crushed during the three decades of fascist 
rule, Nevertheless, some young progressive military 
officers took the lead and overthrew the Govern- 
iment of the then dictator, Co] Lemus. However, the 
regime of these progressive officers could not last 
long as the leaders had no mass support behind 
them, inspite of their close link with the Left-wing 
movement PRAN (Partido Revolucianario Accion 
Nacional). ; 
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This progressive military rule was replaced by. 
another Civil-military Ruling Council in January 
1961. This Ruling Council took some measures of 
reform under the auspices of Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress — designed exclusively to prevent the 
spread of communism following the advent of 
Castro in Cuba. 

But even these petty reforms were not tolerated 
by the coffee oligarchy of the 14 families, who 
meanwhile, had linked themselves with the officers 
in the upper-echelons of the Army, either by finan- 
cial or blood relationship. They also used their 
business contacts with the US to pave the way for a 
general election. 

Following the General Election of April 1962, 
Col. Rivera took the presidential chair as an elected 
candidate of National Reconciliation Party (NRP). 
It was an open secret that the election was rigged 
on a massive scale by NRP, dominated by military 
officers and the coffee oligarchy. 

Three more elections were held in the same way 
after every five years and, needless to say, every- 
time the candidates of the ruling NRP won the 
elections. 

This type of fraudulent government could have 
continued had the guerillas of the Popular Front 
for Liberation (FPL) not intensified their activities. 
In 1970 they named the Front after Farabundo 
Marti, a young peasant leader and martyr of the 
1932 uprising. Guerillas in El-Salvador gained 
momentum following the intensification of the 
guerilla activities of Sandista Liberation Front in 
the neighbouring Nicaragua. To spread the area 
of its influence the FPL had established mass orga- 


nisations of students, youth, lawyers, engineers, x 


workers, doctors and the teachers. In 1975, ail these 
“mass organisations under the leadership of FPL 
formed the Popular Revolutionary Bloc (BPR). 
Meanwhile the Christian Democratic Party, the 
main legal opposition party, also started its activity 
outside the Parliament. Its leader Jose ‘Duarte 
raised his voice against the ruling party for:misuse 
of power in the 1977 election in which ‘he was also 
a candidate for Presidency. Jose Duarte got popular 
support, but as gheraos, dharna started, he was 
exiled from the country. This was the first phase 
of overground activities against the so-called consti- 
tutional democratic system prevailing since 1962. 
The year 1977 witnessed intensification of guerilla 
movement, inspite of the Government’s armed 
combing operations against opposition leaders. The 
Government’s main targets were the guerillas of 
FPL and many were arrested and tortured to death. 
In late April 1977 Emergency was declared when 
FPL activists kidnapped and murdered the then 
Foreign Minister. Meanwhile, there appeared a. new 
organisation called the White Warriors Organisa- 
tion (UGB), composed of murderers and merce- 
naries backed by the Right-wing hardliners of the 
armed forces and very soon it created a reign of 
terror by pillage and murder on a large scale. 
During this period an important change was 
marked in the role of Church in El-Salvador politics. 
Some progressive office-bearers of the Church 
protested against the activities of UGB which result- 
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ed in the murder of two Jesuit priests and a couple 
of them were declared persona non grata by the 
Government. Moreover, UGB demanded the banish- 
ment of the remaining 47 Jesuits. According to 
UGB, they were agents of the International Com- 
munist movement! With such a record, General 
Romero's Government lost its credibility with the 
Church, a silent spectator for long and basically 
pro-establishment. It is noteworthy that the Church 
is the third powerful force next to the Army and 
the coffee oligarchy, with 75 per cent of El- 
Salvadorians being Roman Catholic. 

In the face of these developments against the 
Government of General Romero, some Army 
officers, with the help of the US, staged a successful 
coup on October 15, 1979 and a civil-military Junta 
was imposed on the country. The new Junta lifted 
Emergency and released some political prisoners, to 
calm down people's resentment. They further pro- 
mised fresh elections in 1980 under the auspices of 
OAS, Organisation of American States. 

The announcement of these petty reforms was no 
doubt, welcomed by the Church and the Christian 
Democratic Party, but the Leftist guerillas opposed 
the very existence of the ruling junta. Since they 
observed that, side by side, with the decrees for 
reforms, the Establishment had green signal to the 
butchers of UGB and ORDEN (a pro-establishment, 
dreaded militia of 50,000 men) to smash the Leftist 
opponents, the FPL continued its armed struggle. 
The martial law was imposed again at the end of 
October last year with curfew and strict press 
censorship. 

The growing repression on the part of Govern- 
ment helped revolutionaries to mobilise people and 


_ to seek support of the various armed groups and 


their mass organisations. As a result, the BPR, the 
mass platform of FPL, now enjoys support and 
backing of a number of organisations: United Popu- 
lar Action Front (PAPU); the mass organisation of 
Armed Forces of National Resistance (FARN); 


< February 28 Popular League (LP-28); Revolutionary 


Party of Central American Labourers (PRTC): the 
mass organisation of Liberation Front (LL); the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union (UTC); National 
Federation of Teachers (ANDES); Federation of 
Christian Peasants (PECAS); Slum-dwellers Union 
(UTP); Trade Union Coordination Committee 
(CCS): Revolutionary Unit of El-Salvadorian Uni- 
versity Students (UR~-19). 

In addition, a Revolutionary Coordinating Com- 
mittee FMLN was set up last year, which includes 
three major guerilla groups namely, the Farabundo 
Marti Popular Revolutionary movement (FPL); 
Salvador Revolutionary Party; and National Resis- 
tance. And similarly was organised the FDR — an 
united front of all democratic forces including BPR 
and other mass organisations. 

Coordination and unity of these mass organisa- 
tions are apparent from the fact that in the second 
half of 1980 alone, El-Salvador witnessed the strike 
of workers all over the country involving 70,000 
workers, including dockyard and railroad workers. 
Other state employees and the personnel of health 
services struck work and thousands of teachers 
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stayed away from their schools and colleges. Side 
by side, the Leftist guerillas captured ten radio 
stations and made broadcasts against the Junta, 
cailing them murderers and collaborators of the US 
imperialism. In addition, the Education and Labour 
Ministries were gheraoed and its 300 personnel 
were held as hostages by BPR. To release them BPR 
demanded the dissolution of all para-military forces 
and of the national police squad; hundred per cent 
increase in wages of workers and compensation for 
the families of those members who had become 
victims of the UGB and ORDEN terror. 

The reluctance of the Council to accept these 
demands, became soon apparent when the police 
fired on a demonstration, held by LP to support 
BPR demands, killing 70 people. This state of 
affairs culminated in the assassination of Archbishop 
Romero, who was an outspoken critic of the 
Government and its anti-people policies. He was 
shot dead by the Rightist terrorists in broad day- 
light in the streets of San Salvador. Moreover 
terrorist bands of UGB attacked the cathedral 
where the funeral ceremony of the Archbishop was 
to be performed and fired discriminately. Forty 
were killed on the spot and many more succummed 
to their injuries in hospital later on. 

Three civilian members out of the five-man civil- 
military ruling junta resigned from their posts. The 
ruling junta was about to collapse but Christian 
Democratic leader Jose Duarte came to its rescue 
and joined it. The Christian Democratic Party 
(CDP) has a result further alienated itself from El 
Salvadoran masses. 

A new four-man junta surfaced on December 
14, 1980, under the presidentship of Jose N. Duarte, 
leader of CDP. The Army colonels of previous 
junta have been included. Although the Leftist 
guerilla uprising was put down by January 1981, 
the frequent change in Government indicates the 
failure of the ruling classes in El Salvador to find a 
satisfactory solution to the political crisis prevailing 
there since 1977. 

However, the US has been making desperate 
efforts to save the ruling junta. For the United 
States, if the FMLN guerillas had become victorious 
it would not only have meant that another domino 
would have fallen in Central America but it would 
also have serious repurcussions on the neighbour- 
ing Honduras and Guatemala, where the business 
and strategic interests of US would suffer. 


FOR more than 150 years of its independence, over 
80 per cent of the population of El-Salvador, com- 
prising nearly 4.5 million people, have been living 
in conditions of ‘appaling’ poverty, to quote a UN 
technical mission report of the early seventies. 
According to latest statistics, per capita income in 
El-Salvador is lowest in Latin America; along with 
countries like Bolivia and the Honduras, it belongs 
to the category of the poorest among the poor. 
Half of its arable land is under the possession of 
two per cent of the population; five per cent 
accounts for nearly 40 per cent of national income 


and 95 per cent -Salvadorans are illiterates. . 

The people’s struggle has indeed, acquired now’ 
all the features of a revolutionary war for power. 

Since October 1979, in this struggle for social 
justice, more than 22,000 people have lost their 
lives. In 1980 alone, as;many as 13,000 Salvadorans 
Jost their lives in the hands of the fascist terrorists. 
In the caves near the villages of Santa Elena, 1500 
refugees were butchered, reminiscent of the Mai Lai 
massacre in Vietnam. Five villages near the 
Honduran border were physically exterminated ‘in 
Hitler.style. These terrorists have had been organis- 
ed and financed by the‘bloody regime of El-Salvador 
with the active support of the US Administration, 
the professed champion of Hunian Rights. - st 

Jean Kirkpatrick, US Ambassador to the United 
Nations, claim that the violence in El-Salvador was 
not caused by injustice — “‘a situation that has 
existed for the decade — but by the introduction of 
arms from outside.” Voluminous reports have been 
prepared by the CIA and other “expert” bodies 
about the alleged supply ,of arms to Salvadoran 
Leftist guerillas by USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries. Reagan has declared: “It is not-just El- 
Salvador that happens to be the target of the 
moment. Our problem is in this whole hemisphere ' 
and keeping this sort of things out’. It should be 
noted here that Robert White (until recently US 
Ambassador in San-Salvador) has refuted these 
CIA reports: ` . 

The Reagan Administration has not only dis- 
patched counter-insurgency experts (Green Berrets) 
to El-Salvador but it has sanctioned $ 100 million 
dollars as part of US economic assistance to the 
Duarte Government. Moreover, the US is pressing 
the World Bank, IMF and Inter-American Develop- 
ment’ Bank to provide $ 523 million dollars to the 
ruling junta of El-Salvador. Besides, military equip- 
ments worth $ 35 million is being sent there from 
the US. ; 

It is not only Reagan who is supplying arms and 
dollars to the ruling junta of El-Salvador but 
Carter too had done the same job. For sometime, 
Carter was compelled, however, to suspend all the 
economic and military aid to the ruling junta 
following the reported hands of Salvadoran Army 
in the murder of four American nuns. But this: 
ban could not last long, and Carter, during the ‘last. 
days of his presidency, sanctioned $. 65 million 
dollars as economic assistance to the El-Salvadoran 
Government. And it was at Carter’s initiative 
Venezuela agreed to give its petto-dollars to the 
ruling junta of El-Salvador to overcome its economic 
problems.- ; 

In spite of Jall this US aid, the El-Salvador- 
economy it on the brink of collapse, in the face of 
the civil war conditions. This war has gripped the 
entire El-Salvador and needless to say, it has had 
devestating effect on the countryside which has 
largely contributed to the near-collapse of its 
export-oriented economy. : , 

. Besides, the much-boosted “land reforms” pro- 
gramme under the ‘expert supervision’ of Prof Ray- 


. Portsman (who has already earned reputation for 


| the same type of work in South Vietnam) is hardly 
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making any headway. Rather it is destroying the 
already existing cooperatives and killing off peasants 
on the.mere suspicion that they are either Leftists - 
or the suppporters of the guerillas. | 

The US policy, towards El-Salvador continues to 
exclude a political solution and the Reagan 
Administration, infact, has thrown its weight 
behind a military solution to the Salvadoran 
people’s struggle. 
there might ‘be, another Vietnam-like war in the 
Western hemisphere if Washington sets its face 
against a political solution for El-Salvador. 

Jose N. Duarte, head of the ruling Junta, though 
conceding that his Government faces a direct threat 
from the Rightist camp than from the Leftist 
guerillas desperately asks for more and more mili- 
tary‘aid to suppress the Leftist guerillas, “.The US 
Administration is careful enough to see to it that the 
Christian Democrat incumbent of El-Salvador (who 
functions as its political tool in “pacification”? 
manoeuvres) was not thrown out. j 
. Washington’s fear is the'contagion of the 
of the Leftist guerillas in El-Salvador would spread- 
to Guatemala and Honduras. John Bushnell, the US 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State openly said: “I 


-know these guerillas 'are committed to fight 


tomorrow in Guatemala and the next day in 
Honduras”. if 
But, nothing ever happens according to the 
expectations of the US planners and. strategists, 
particularly in a situation in which the national 
liberation. movement has been gaining momentum. 


According to available information, one-third of ` 
the rural area in El-Salvador is now under the direct 


control of FMLN guerillas,.which covers 20 per cent 
of the population. 

The US is ‘throwing its weight behind Duarte’s 
plan to hold election in 1982, but in a manner that 
betrays US game of divide-and rule. Thomas 
Enders, the US, Assistant Secretary of ‘ Inter- 
American Affairs has openly said that only those 
from among the rebel forces would be allowed to 
participate in the 1982 election who had laid down 
their arms. The Duarte Government ‘has legalised 
two organisations within the FDR — the National 
Revolutionary Movement of Guillemermo Ungo and ° 
the Democratic National Union (an official front 
of the pro-Soviet Communist Party). It needs to be: 
mentioned here that Guillermo Ungo has rejected- 
the offer of legalisation unless and until the FMNL 
and all revolutionary forces were allowed to partici- 
pate in the election. : 

5 (Continued on page 38); - 


THE BUTCHERS ; 

A pregnant Woman had been slit open, the foetus torn 
away and the head of her lover inserted in its place, - Į 
Children witnessed it while scavenging on a rubbish 

heap, in May this year. ae 
This was one of 20,000 such slaughters since, January 
1980, 18,000 of them verified with names, dates and | 
photographs by the El-Salvador Human Rights Com- |. 
ae and the Legal Aid Service of Archdiocese of San 
alvador. f 


John Pilger in New Statesman |“ ~'. 


(September 18, 1981) 


But there are indications that - 
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TAX DEDUCTION 
AT SOURCE = 
IS OBLIGATORY 


IF YOU are responsible for paying any 


@ SALARIES 

@ INTEREST exceeding Rs. 1 000 by credit or atheraige (other than 
interest on securities) 
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In Pursuit 
DEFENCE ANALYST 


T™ Prime Minister is-probably right in suggesting 
that sensitive Defence issues — for example, 
acquisition of the Mirage-2000 — should not be 
debated by Parliament. Like the Bourbons our 
Parliamentarians are inclined to learn nothing and 
forget nothing. Hence the familiar theme that all 
Defence purchases are linked to kickbacks; this is 
what Subramanian Swamy suggests when he ponti- 
ficates that ‘“‘extraneous factors should not influence 
the’ decision”. Dark hints have also been dropped 
that Air Headquarters had not sought the Mirage- 
2000, and that, the suggestion came from higher 
quarters! A Parliamentary debate promises to 
revolve around these irrelevant issues, and the real 
issues would be lost sight of in the noise of accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations. 
Apparently, the Mirage-2000 is required to meet 
a future threat from Pakistan’s F-16 aircraft. This 
begs an obvious question. The Mirage-2L00 is at 
the prototype stage. It-is unlikely to be delivered 
to India before 1984-85 at the earliest. Moreover, 
the first: Mirage-2000 to come off the assembly 
lines .would be inadvisable to procure, since they 
would need ‘debugging’ over time as greater opera- 
tional experience of the aircraft is gained. Conse- 
. quently, the Mirage 2000 would effectively become 
available to India much after Pakistan purportedly 
receives its F-16 aircraft. What would be-the use of 
procuring Mirage-2000 in these circumstances? 
There is an allied question arising here: Must the 
F-16 be necessarily countered by another warplane 
with equal or superior capabilities? General Palit 
believes (Times of India, October 30, 1981) that 
viable alternative strategies to counter the F-16 
would be air-strikes on Pak F-16 bases, or threaten- 
ing military/economic value targets in Pakistan ‘to 
deter her from attacking similar value targets in 
India. It is most likely that Pakistan would protect 
its F-16 aircraft — whenever they are received — 
in blast pens/underground structures, or by decep- 
tion methods in emergency situations,, for example, 
rotating them around its air boses. One must agree 
with General Palit, however, that establishing con- 
ventional deterrent patterns is possible, given the 
vulnerability of value targets on both sides of the 
Indo-Pak border. This option, incidentally, was 
available when the Jaguar was obtained by India, 
partly to replace aging aircraft in the JAF’s inven- 
tory, and partly to counter the deep penetration 
threat by Pakistan’s Mirage III/V aircraft. | 
The danger from Pakistan’s F-16 aircraft arises 
from its facile penetration capabilities into Indian 
territory along different attack vectors. This argu- 
ment needs extension to its logical conclusion. Since 
the matching option, namely, to procure aircraft 
with equal or superior capabilities to F-16, would be 
a costly and less than optimally effective counter- 
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of Mirage-20 00 


measure, it needs serious consideration whether the 
off-setting option should not be explored, namely, to 
procure surface-to-air missiles for meeting this air 
penetration threat. These missiles were used with 
fair success in the ‘Arab-Israeli war of 1973, and 
have increased in both sophistication and lethality 
over the years. va 

Moreover, cost factors could also be taken noite 
of here. It was widely argued after the Rama- 
dan war that a front-line aircraft costing - five 
million dollars could be downed by a surface-to-air 
missile costing 10,000 dollars; hence, the equipoise 
between defensive and offensive postures was tilting 
towards the defensive. This argument can be over- 
stated, for it would require not one but, perhaps, 
‘one hundred, or even one thousand surface-to-air 
missiles to achieve statistical probability that they 
could successfully down one frontline aircraft. 
Still, some questions do arise: Has this exercise been 
done? Has it been analysed whether present-gene- 






ration surface-to-air missiles cari be effectively _ 


deployed to counter the F-16, threat? If so, at what 
cost? Would this cost be comparable to the cost of 
‘deploying an appropriate number — figures of 20, 


40 and 150 have appeared in the press — of Mirage- . 


2000 aircraft?. . 

Perhaps the most important question requiring 
consideration is how acquisition of the Mirage-2000 
aircraft would mesh into the IAF’s total aircraft 
holdings, and how it fits into the Defence production 


. policy. 


Starting with procurement of the MiG-21 in 1962 
and its manufacture at HAL, the IAF has acquired 
Sukhoi airplanes, Mi-4, Mi-8 helicopters, apart 
from transport aircraft like An-12 from the. Soviet 
Union. Acquisition of the Jaguars represented a 
major shift in procurement sources away from the 
Soviets and towards the West Europeans. Now, 
MiG-23 and MiG-25 are also being obtained from 
the Soviet Union. In this milieu, procurement of 
Mirage-2000 from France would entail India’s 
dependence upon an additional foreign source, with 
attendant dangers of a cut-off in supplies during 
times of emergency. Would it not be wiser to 
investigate whether the Soviet Union could, within 
the realistic time-frames feasible for procuring the 
Mirage-2000, produce an aircraft with comparable 
operational capabilities? Could interceptor versions 
of present Soviet aircraft be suitable? 

This leads on to the next question. What is our 
Defence production policy?’ Declaratory statements 
make clear that India is striving to achieve self- 
sufficiency in the quickest possible time, and, con- 
comitantly, to reduce dependence upon foreign 
sources to the largest , possible extent. When the 
Jaguar deal was under consideration it was assured 

; (Continued'on page 40) 
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‘ Discussion 
“(from p. 29) ; 
Scientific Method — radical 


posture notwithstanding. : 
But, perhaps, he really feels 
threatened; Otherwise, why should 
a rather bland plea for “‘the 
fuller use of the } method of 
science in everyday life and 
every aspect of human endeavour 
from ethics to politics and eco- 


. nomics” prompt him to cry 


“wolf? and exclaim that “‘it is 
plea for the destruction of all 
norms, all spontaneity, all rebel- 
liousness, all under-socialised 
thinking”. To claim the pri- 
vileges of the child, of ‘“under- 
socialised thinking”, at a mature 
age is a plea for an unusually 
prolonged practice of atavism, 


- which, when claimed by power- 


\ 


ful adults, ‘may, infact, amount 
to fascism as Fromm and Erikson 
have, shown. Ashis talks of 
Science having served Nazism. 
That is a libel. Technology ser- 
ved Nazism, not Science. Euro- 
pean Science, with the solitary 
and heroic exceptions of a Bohr 
or a Curie, migrated in the 
person of Einstein from Europe 
under Hitler’s boots. Mungk has 
shown that even Heisenberg was, 
perhaps, not quite collaborating’ 


ultimately. And if Ashis can | 


equate Stalin's Red Army with 
Hitler’s hordes, one does not 
know whether his plea for 
“under-socialised thinking” is 
really that innocent, the verisi- 
militude with Koestler’s position 
being all too obvious in this 
respect also. ae 

Having said this, I' must con- 
fess, however, that the predica- 
ments of the “moral universe” 
confronting us in India today, 


which, along with the retreat- 


from reason, have’ been one of 
Haksar’s constant refrains in 
the recent period, are, I feel, 
somehow inadequately repre- 
sented in the Statemént on 
Scientific Temper. Surely Haksar 
is perfectly . aware of the amora- 
lity rampant within the’ scientific 
community itself among whom, 
more often than not, Homo 
Homini Lupus is the hallmark of 
‘even inter-personal behaviour. A 
humanist-scientific temper has 
to prevail among: scientists in 


` the first instance. Charity must 


begin at home; otherwise, the 
laity will be entitled to retort, 
“Doctor, heal thyself”! Because 
of this inadequacy the signa- 
tories ‘to the Statement have 
left their flanks rather open to 


,, the charge of scientism. C] 


Ordeal of El Salvador 
(from page. 34) 


It appears unconvincing that 
rebel forces would lay down their 
arms, . unless and until the 
butchers from  para-military 


forces and the Army are preven-, . 


ted from mass-killings of the 
Salvadorans. And it is doubtful 


if Duarte would be successful in | 


doing so, even if he wishes. 
Meanwhile, the desperation of 
the US Administration can be 
seen from the report that the US 
Secretary of State; Haig is‘urging 
the Pentagon to plan military 


' action agaiist Cuba and Nicara- 


gua to save the US-backed 
regime in:El-Salvador. While the 
Haig plan against Cuba is under 


fire within the US Administra- ` 


tion itself, the French and Mexi- 
can recognition of the FDR and 
the FMLN as “representative 
political force’ in El-Salvador 


has not only given a morale 
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boost to the guerilla forces, rais- 
ing their’ expectations of similar 
‘diplomatic support from other 
_Western democratic govern- 
ments. It has put a spanner into 
the US plans for all-out military 
‘suppression of the | patriotic 
forces in El-Salvador. Although 


venezuela.and Brazil have criti-' 


cised. the French-Mexican move, 
there is no-doubt the Salvadoran 
people’s right to’ self-determina- 
tion has been strengthened and 
internationalised by this develop- 
-ment. f i 
El-Salvador presents the spect- 


‘vacle of how a tiny little country . 
in which the’ awakéned masses’ 
‘under a determined patriotic” 

. leadership, can dare to defy the 


might of the most powerful mili- 
tary establishment in the world. 
One more indication ‘of the 
temper of our age. 
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| India, and Jaguar production would be progres 
- sively indigenised. Indeed, a ‘buy-back’ arr ng 

ment was also publicised, whereuoder. indentified — 
aircraft parts would be produced in India, and — 
bought by the manufacturers, Presumably, some 
< such arrangement is contemplated for the Mirage- 
2000 deal. But the question wi'l then arise: how 
many production lires are we establishing? Are we 
likely to achieve economies of scale in this fashion? 
Or, have we opted in favour of only procuring 
Mirage 2000, with no hopes of ultimately manu- 
facturing the aircraft in our country? 





less: than plainly discernible- reasons. 
| debate on these ‘questions is, 
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fast breeder reactor at Kalpakkam. 

The political cost, however, would also need to 
> estimated. Apart from predictable unhappiness 
Moscow, should India obtain another French 
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Stakes in Democracy 


WO events last week on either side of 
India brings out the state of politics in 
South Asia today. 

The successful conclusion ‘of the presi- 
dential poll in Bangladesh is a significant 
landmark, coming as it did after an inten- 
sive nationwide campaign involving mil- 


lions who actively: participated’ in the.. 


hustings. For an outside observer, it was 
not the occurrence of rigging, as comp- 
_ lained by some of the parties, that iş 
` important: rather it is the fact of the .elec- 
tion having taken place that is noteworthy. 
Let it not be forgotten that only a few 
weeks ago, some of the political elements 
in Bangladesh had expressed doubts 
whether the poll would at all materialise. 
Such misgivings were not surprising in the 
context of Bangladesh. where the normal 


democratic process was derailed by the 
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military take-over after the assassination 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in 1975; and 


- again political stability was threatened 


early this year with the assassination of 
the President and the threat of another 
coup. To have been able to turn back to 
the road to democracy through the latest 
presidential poll is a testimony to the 
strength of democratic traditions in 
Bangladesh politics and the wisdom of the 
leaders of the armed forces in understand- 
ing the mass mood and refraining from the 
temptation of clamping down once again 
their dictatorship. It is of course a moot 
point what the leadership of Bangladesh’s 


-armed forces would have done had the 
_candidate of the late President’s ruling 


party been defeated at the poll. Justice 
Sattar’s victory with the convincing margin 


that he ‘has scored, promises political stabi- 
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lity for Bangladesh. The failure of the 
Awami League to put up an impressive 
show cannot be explained away entirely 
by the allegation of large-scale rigging as 
its leaders seem inclined to do. While the 
charge of rigging cannot be dismissed as 
fantasy, the fact remains that the halo: of 
Mujib’s martyrdom could not be taken 
advantage of by the Awami League be- 
cause of the chronic factional in-fighting 
in that party which was considered the 
main challenger in the poll. 


If Bangladesh appears to have taken the 
first steps in the direction of a return to 
democratic order, the situation in Pakis- 
tan is dismally opposite. Pakistan has 
now a regime which has displayed an 
extraordinary consistency in fighting shy 
of facing any form of electoral verdict, 
not even `a referendum of any sort.. Apart 
from the acute reluctance to part with 
power once it is seized, a military regime, 
even with the best of intentions in the 
world, finds itself more and more fright- 
ened of the people’s will the longer it 


avoids facing it. The news of leading poli- - 


tical parties in Pakistan meeting in con- 
clave even under the most difficult condi- 
tions and denouncing the continuation of 
military rule and its being buttressed by 
the induction of US arms has been 
promptly followed by President Zia’s 
reiteration of his refusal to let any form 
of democracy return to Pakistan. 

The familiar spectacle of Washington’s 
unwavering faith in regimes that do not 
derive power from any democratic sanc- 
tion certainly does not enhance US cred- 
entials in the eyes of the Indian public 
committed as it is to a democratic system. 
The persistent inability of the present re- 
gime in Pakistan to secure legitimacy in the 
eyes of the people of that country makes 
it all the more difficult for a vast segment 
of the Indian public genuinely interested in 
Indo-Pakistan amity to take seriously any 
offer of a no-war pact coming from such 
a regime; it would not be unfair to won- 
der whether such an offer — even when 
made by the devious means of press 
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statements ñsléaa Of wuvugu worn 
diplomatic communications — is not 
meant merely to beguile the public in 
Pakistan as well asin India. There is no 
doubt that such an offer to abjure resort 
to arms for settling bilateral disputes 
would have received instant response in 
this country had it come from a govern- 
ment that could have claimed to enjoy a 
democratic mandate. 


© 

Viewing this complex situation in our 
neighbourhood, with democracy kept in 
exile from a neighbouring country and 
about to return in another, one has‘ to 
realise the urgency of defending it with 
utmost vigilance. 

The eruption of all sorts of fissiparous 
trends with its blatant manifestation in 
the secessionist Khalistan demand, how- 
ever bizarre it may seem, the alarming 
deterioration in the working of the 
administration in Bihar, the recrudescence 
of casteist and communal violence in 
many areas, the protracted crisis in Assam 
and other trouble-spots in the north-east 
— all these no doubt pose threats to 
India’s democratic structure. But equally, 
if not more, serious is the danger of the 
existing democratic system being under- 
mined by those who are entrusted with 


‘Tunning and preserving it. . 


The shocking decision of the Chief 
Election Commissioner to put off the 
repoll in the Garhwal Lok Sabha consti- 
tuency has dealt a severe blow to the wor- 
king of parliamentary democracy in India. 
The plea of the UP Government that it 
would not be able to provide adequate 
police force and administrative personnel 
to man the election machinery for the 
purpose of conducting the poll in view of 
the disturbed condition in the State is so 
patently hollow that it can only strengthen 
the misgivings that the ruling party can 
with equanimity blackmail the Election 
Commission of India, which is expected 
to act as the custodian of free and fair 
elections in the country. If the plea of 
the UP Government is to be held valid, 
then one wonders how the number of by- 
elections announced to be held in other 


Dtates wowa be possible since the law and 
order position.in many of them is no 
better than that in UP. 

By surrendering to the plea of the UP 
Government, the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner has undermined the standing of his 
own office and establishment as an inde- 
pendent and impartial authority and has 
emerged in the eyes of the public virtually 


as a tool in the hands of those in power.. 
Thirty years ago, when the Election Com-. 


mission was set up under the Constitution, 
soon after its promulgation, it built up the 
reputation of exercising its authority as an 


independent organ commanding by and . 


large the respect of all sections participa- 
. ting in The election process: this was made 
possible by the outstanding personal con- 
tribution of the early incumbents of the 
august office as well as by the care and 
anxiety of those in power to ensure that 
the Election Commission should appear in 
the eyes of the electorate as. being above 
partisanship. Here lies one of the. essen- 
tial ingredients of the success of parliamen- 
tary democracy as it has evolved in this 
country. 

The Garhwal decision brings out how 
far both these elements have been under- 
mined in recent times: the Chief Election 
Commissioner has appeared before the 
bar of public opinion as being ready to 
comply with the wishes and dictates of the 
ruling party, while the party in power has 
emerged as having little scruple in bending 
and breaking conventions and institutions 
for achieving immediate gains, without 
being bothered about the long-term effect 
of undermining the very parliamentary 
system that has enabled it to come to 
power. 

From the point of view of the current 
political situation, the Garhwal poll can- 
cellation betrays a strange nervousness on 
the part of the Congress-I. For more than 
a year after Bahuguna resigned from the 
Lok Sabha last year — setting the whole- 
some example that a member must resign 
and seek re-election when he or she leaves 
the party on whose ticket he or she was 
returned — the Government saw to it that 
the by election in Bahuguna’s constituency 
was delayed to the maximum possible 
extent. When it was atjlast ‘held in June 
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this year, fantastic: attempts of the Con- 
gress-I to defeat him by means fair or foul, 
violated the norms of polling šo blatantly 
that the Election Commission was com- 
pelled to order repoll. After months of 
unwarranted procrastination, this repoll 
was fixed for November 22. But it was 
soon clear as daylight that Bahuguna 
would win in the repoll, and to prevent 
this happening the Congress-I leadership 
via the UP Government’ tried this latest 
act of virtual blackmail of the Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner who readily agreed to 
oblige and put off the repoll indefinitely. 

Why should the Congress- command- 
ing a comfortable majority in Parliament 
be so worried about the presence of 
Bahuguna in the Lok Sabha? He has 
hardly got a party worth the name: he is 
certainly an active politician but not a to- 
wering personality outshining everybody, 
and his standing has been undermined by 
his frequent change of parties in the last 
five years. And yet the Congres-I leader- 
ship seems to be upset by the prospect of 
his presence in the Lok Sabha. Is this a 
sign of intolerance or of nervousness? The 
public can legitimately put this question 
to the Congress-I leadership. 

One solitary incident, it is true, need 
not lead to any sweeping generalisation. 
But the parliamentary system: in India 
today is corroded by many factors — 
reckless use of money power; caste and 
communal passions; muscle-power of local 
and provincial ruffians. In such a difficult 
situation, the implications of the Garhwal 
repoll cancellation come as an ominous 
portent. The Indian people by and large 
still retain faith in the parliamentary sys- 
tem: any onslaught on it at this juncture 
in the politics of South Asia will seriously 
erode faith in democracy and strengthen 
those who are only too willing to desta- 
bilise it. 

It is time for democratic elements all 


-over the country, irrespective of parties, 


whether in the Congress-I or in the Oppo- 
sition, to pause and ponder how the situa- 
tion is to be saved., Drift may prove too 
costly. š 
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Trend-setting Tour 


From South-East Asia to the West via 
= Cancun and Socialist Bulgaria, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s globe-trotting 
this year has made its own mark in the 
field of international diplomacy. It has 
certainly revealed the robust complexion 
that Indian foreign policy has been 
acquiring under her leadership. And its 
ability to respond to the diverse situa- 
tions developing over a wide arc of 
international relations, from the east to 
the west, is to be specially noted. The 
last lap of the Minister’s tour covering 
France brought this out clearly. 

To an extent, the new dispensation in 
France has created a favourable climate 
for a more meaningful role being 
assigned to Indo-French cooperation. 
Using the socialist accent in relation to 
economic problems of the Third World, 
President Francois Mitterrand has help- 
ed incieating a better atmosphere for 
enlarging the scope of French coopera- 
tion with India in new, unexplored 
areas. Politically, he has struck the 
chord which appeals to the Indian way 
of thinking by his forthright stand in 


international affairs, demarcating France - 


, from both super-powers and urging a 
reduction of the arms race ‘between 
them, What has been specially marked 
is not his criticism of the ‘Soviet Union 
over Afghanistan— which is old—but the 
sharp attack on American policy in rela- 
tion to El Salvador, describing it as colo- 
nial in character. New Delhi has been 
quick: to respond to these develop- 
ments which open the prospect of a new 
and more meaningful equation between 
the two countries. a , 

The Prime Minister's sojourn in 
France has been satisfying to both sides. 


For India, the special relevance of the. 


high-level contacts on this occasion has 
been to build a new level of cooperation 
in the economic and technological field 
that meets the requirements of greater so- 
phistication of India’s developing capabi- 
lity. If there is:resistance and unwilling- 
ness to facilitate India’s development 
through the acquisition of higher techno- 
logy in several sensitive areas on the part 
of Washington and certain other coun- 
tries, New Delhi has sought to avail of 
this occasion to tap Paris for this need. 
French technological assistance to India 
is no being mooted in fields as sophis- 
ticatéd as important aspects of nuclear 
technology, lasérs, industrial modernisa- 
tion, and updating’ the technology in 
coal-mining and petro-chemicals. 

' From the side of France too, the 
visit has been most useful. The Socialist 
Government of Mitterrand has its own 
domestic compulsions in the wake of 
nationalisation of some segments of the 
industries — a major decision has _been 
to nationalise some of the car manufac- 
turing giants — and its eagerness to 
find adequate markets for these 
nationalised industries in countries which 
will be more receptive is well known, 

a 


- Here again, India comes in as a good 
working partner, and the prospect of 
expanding industrial cooperation are 
growing. | 

No doubt, Indira Gandhi's trip to 
France aroused some misgivings not 
only in the United States but even more 
in neighbouring Britain. It is no secret 
that there is a good deal of competitive- 
ness between the two neighbours over 
relationship with India. The Jaguar 
deal arrived at during the Janata regime 
aroused intense competitive endeavours 
from France, and now one witnesses a 
similar response from the British not 
only in respect of. Mirage 2000, but 
equally over the extent to which Indo- 
French industrial-technological cooper- 
ation develops as a consequence of the 
new friendly equation’ developing bet- 
ween Paris and New Delhi. Foreign 
Minister Narasimha -Rao, during his 
visit to London on the eve of the Prime 
Minister’s journey to Paris, has done 
well to assuage some of the British 
fears. But he has been forthright in 
pointing out the need for a more 
adequate British response to India’s 
approaches and requirements, such as 
France was providing. is E 

It would/be minimising the worth of 
Indira Gandhi’s wide-ranging discus- 
sions with Francois Mitterrand in Paris 
if the scope of these is seen primarily to 
be in the economic sphere. The Franco- 
Indian equation now being evolved is 
certainly of value in hammering out 
the golden mean in international rela- 
tions where the divisions around the 
_two super-powers tend to harden the 
stance of the groupings behind both. 
This is what is implied in the denuncia- 
tion of growing bloc antagonism and 


the policy of confrontation voiced in . 


the Franco-Indian document jssued at 
e, end of Indira Gandhi's visit to 
aris. 


There Js little gainsaying the fact that . 


India has been greatly concerned with 
the galloping arms race-which threatens 
to engulf the world in a new catacalysm. 
That the arms race will, even before it 
explodes into a disastrous conflagra- 
tion, doom the Third World nations to 
more acute economic distress has been 
the major point in New. Delhi’s think- 
ing. The.overflow of this global deve- 
lopment for the Indian: sub-continent 
hits the countries of South ‘Asia directly, 
as evidenced in the race between India 
and Pakistan for acquisition of costly 
and ever more sophisticated armament 
to counteract each other. These views. 
have found reflection in Indira Gandhi’s 
public functions in Paris, and most 
eloquently in her speech at the 
Sorbonne. j 
1f the two nations, one belonging to 
the non-aligned community and the. 
other to the Western industrial coun-, 
tries, join hands in counteracting this 
suicidal trend in international relations, 
it would be a worthwhile cause even if 
nothing else is to be achieved. Some- 
thing of this nature has been attempted 
during Indira Gandhi’s visit to Paris. 
' It is still in the nascent stage and the 
Indo-French equation will, take time 
to crystallise, The impact of this deve- 
lopment on contemporary. international 
relations has to be watched. 
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Merger for What? 


THE idea of “merger”. being canvassed 

by some parties — Janata and Lok 
Dal for example — and by some indivi- 
dual politicians is obviously full of 
holes. And the thinking behind such 
moves does not tally with the current 
and urgent requirements of Indian 
democracy. Power politics is.surely not 
an end in itself. 

We have had one ‘major merger 
experiment, and that proved a: major 
disaster for the democratic process, 
People will. not easily forget ‘or, forgive 
the Janata debacle-in office at the Centre 
and in several States. The causes of the 
debacle were basically two: first, the 
merger that led to the birth of what was 
described at the time as a many-headed 
monster was entirely the result of . 
political: expediency. ‘Having won the 
1977 elections because of a negative 
vote, the parties concerned found it 
convenient to pretend to be one solid 
entity; considering their character and 
composition, as well as Himalayan 
personal ambitions, the pretence could 
not last. Secondly, the merger was not 
based on any genuine commonly accept- 
ed programme of action on the political, 
economic and social fronts. Each con- - 
stituent felt free to go its own way. 

Once they were routed at the polls in 
most parts of the country and Indira 


' Gandhi’s party swept into office with a 


flourish, demoralisation set in, but the 
obvious lessons were not learnt. The 
parties concerned have been engaged in 
floating ideas about,alliances and fronts 
and merger without preparing, the neces- 
sary ideological ground. Indeed, with 
the exception of the Communist. Parties 
— which have their own distortions and 
contradictions — hardly any of the 
opposition parties has tried earnestly to 
build a sound mass base for itself by 
organising different segments of the 
people, especially the poorest. 

Why has, talk of merger of some 
parties come to the fore at this juncture? 
It is easy to see that, those concerned’ 
are thinking of. the Assembly. elections 
due next year in some of the States, It 
is precisely because of obsession with 
elections and getting votes, to the ex- 
clusion of an honest.search for common 
ground for mass mobilisation on issues 
directly affecting the people under the 
dispensation of.the ‘Government That 
Works”, that so far the opposition 
parties have, been unable to work out a 
plan for active cooperation, let alone 
united action. Such efforts can have no - 
outcome other than the fate that over- 
took the original Janata Party — this 
time even without the ego-satisfying 
achievement of power in at least some 
States. i : 

What is called for. is collective, con- 
structive thinking and action on the 
part of at least like-minded parties — a 
term that should mean. shared commit- 
ment to democratic, secular values and 
to the creation’ of a.new social and 
economic order. There is:no- sign. of 
such a development. In the absence of 
serious rethinking in the ranks of, the 
opposition,. thoughts. about elections, 


adjustments, mini-mergers and so’ on. 


will be of, little use. ; z 
Observer 
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Minimum 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


ONVENTION No. 131 concern- 

ing minimum wage fixation 
was adopted by the ILO over a 
decade ago. The Government 
of India is still struggling to find 
Ways to ratify it “within a 
reasonable future”, 
tive of the convention is to 
ensure that all workers get at 
least the minimum wage. 

The erstwhile Janata Govern- 
ment too had attempted to settle 
this issue through the mechanism 
of the Bhoothalingam Group on 

‘ wages, incomes and prices. The 
group sought to peg wages with- 
out so much as touching the 
question of either prices or in- 
comes. It did not deem it prac- 
ticable to work out a policy pa 
incomes or prices. And it made 
an astounding recommendation 
—for a national minimum wage 
of one rupee a day. The storm 
that followed the Bhoothalingam 
Group report which was roundly 
condemned by all trade unions 
without exception compelled the 
Janata Government to put the 
recommendations in cold storage 

The present Government has 
not made even a pretence of 
going in for evolving a prices and 
incomes policy. It continues to 
toy with the idea of having at 
least a wage policy. The Labour 
Ministry is reported to have 
prepared a note on such a policy 
and sent it to the Finance Minis- 
try and its Bureau of Public 
Enterprises. The Labour Minis- 
try’s note is gathering dust in the 
Finance Ministry. 

The Labour Ministry has of 
late been showing renewed con- 
cern about regulation of mini- 
mum wages which, it says, is an 
important element of the Govern- 
ment’s labour policy. The total 
number of employment sectors 
included in the schedule to the 
Minimum Wages Act by various 
State Governments is over 217, 
but the maximum number of 
“employments” in the schedule 
with respect to any particular 
State Government is 52. In the 
case of only 34 such employment 
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The objec-. 


categories, the Central Govern- 
Ment is the appropriate govern- 
ment; these are mostly employ- 
ment in mining, building and 
construction and agricultural 
sector. Even this may look im- 
pressive in a country where half 
the population lives below the 
poverty line and the curse of 
bonded labour still prevails. 

However, the Labour Ministry 
is not aware of the exact number 
of workers covered by these 
minimum wages laws even under 
these employment categories; nor 
is there any assessment of how 
and in what measure the mini- 
mum wages law is being imple- 
mented in the States. The State 
Governments have been demand- 
ing Central financial assistance 
for setting up the necessary 
machinery for implementing the 
minimum wages Jaws. 

In this background, exercises 
have continued to set the norms 
for fixing minimum wages in 
various other sectors of employ- 
ment which still remain formally 
uncovered. The Committee of 
Secretaries, the Labour Minis- 
ters’ Conference and various 
working groups of Labour 
Ministers have discussed this 
issue for over a year. The work- 
ing group of the Labour Minis- 
ters in October this year has at 
last recommended that the mini- 
mum wages should be fixed ‘‘so 
as to meet the basic needs of the 
workers at the poverty line” as 
defined by the Planning Com- 
mission. The Committee of 
Secretaries had virtually laid 
down the guidelines for the 
Labour Ministers, when it said 
that the norms for fixing mini- 
mum wages suggested by the 
15th Indian Labour Conference 
“had been found to be not prac- 
ticable’’. According to the norms 
set by the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference, held about two 
decades ago, the minimum wage 
then- worked out to around 
Rs 150. The consumer price 
index has registered more than 
four-fold increase since then. It 


Wage : Big Leap Backward 


may be mentioned that the 
recommendation of the tripartite 
ILC on this issue was almost 
unanimous. 

Now the Planning Commission 
would appear to have taken a 
big leap backwards in defining 
the new criterion ‘for fixing the 
minimum wage “so as to meet 
the basic needs of the workers at 
the poverty line’. It has been 
calculated that on the basis of 
the “current level” of all-India 
consumer price index the mini- 
mum daily wages, to be “ade- 
quate” to meet the basic needs 
of the workers at the poverty 
line, would come to between Rs 7 
and Rs 8. It has further been 
calculated that the minimum 
monthly wage would be Rs 65 
for rural workers and Rs 70 for 
urban workers. In terms of real 
wages, it would work out to 
Rs 16 to Rs 17 a month. In the 
context of ever-increasing infla- 
tion, spiralling prices, leng- 
thening queues of unemployed 
on the one side and abnormal 
profits on the other, and in the 
absence of any viable mechanism 
to implement even this much 
minimum wage, the whole exer- 
cise verges on the ridiculous. 

But then it has also been pro- 
posed that the minimum wage 
should be revised at short inter- 
vals, at least once a year in cases 
where it is not linked with the 
consumer price index. There are 
States which have not revised the 
minimum wages in the scheduled 
employments for years, and it is 
they who trot out the plea of 
inability to implement the mini- 
mum wages law due to Jack of 
resources to set up the necessary 
administrative machinery. As 
things stand today, this law is 
observed more in the breach by 
employers, rural and urban, 
especially in the vast unorganised 
sectors of the economy. 

These suggestions and recom- 
mendations, if incorporated in 
the law on minimum wages, may 
create some awareness among 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Social Costs of 


S.K. GOYAL 





Tue foreign exchange credit facility of over Rs. 
_ 5000 crores to India, has finally been approved 
by the International Monetary Fund. This: not 
oly raises a variety of questions of immediate as 
also long-term significance but also raises some 
basic political and economic issues. 
. _ The point is well taken that the character of the 
IMF, as an institution, is not the same as that of 
the international institutions set up ‘within the 
United Nations framework. -The IMF and. the 
World Bank are under the direct and effective 


control of a few advanced countries of the West. 


The US Government, due to its relative weightage 
in overall voting strength, enjoys a dominant posi- 
tion by itself. However, in the company, of other 
major partners in the IMF, who pursue a similar 
set of policies at home and abroad, the hege- 
, mony of the United States is only too obvious. Thus, 
the IMF Board cannot be treated as a neutral 
board, ; , 
The fact that the U.S. itself abstained from voting 


little meaning. Ifthe US was indeed resolutely 
opposed to the loan, the loan would never have 
` been approved. Thcre could, however, be pres- 
sures 
Government to object to the, loan being granted 
by the IMF. The private commercial banks would 
have preferred the loan to be raised from them 
instead of by. international institutions. The ab- 
stention of the US merély represents an acknow- 
ledgement of the internal pressures from the private 
banking sector. The objection of the US to the 


IMF loan to India was not because India wasin | 


any way less creditworthy,,nor because it was not 
in need of the large loan.asked for. The only point 
being debated was as to whose client India should 
wholly be: the IMF’s or the commercial banks’. 
Undoubtedly, if the loan'was wholly raised from 
the commercial banks, the interest rates would have 
been higher. At the sarne time, the ‘lending banks 
would have been very particular regarding loan 
repayments. For the private bankers the primary 
concern would have been-to ensure that the bor- 
rowing government would undertake new, produc- 
tive and profitable investments. For this the bank 
would have been- obliged to ask for more details 
about the projects, the pattern and the precise pur- 
pose of the loan. No private bank would be ready 
to provide a general-purpose accommodation. The 
Government of India, therefore, could not have 
possibly asked for a loan of the type now approved 
by the IMF, from private- banks. : 
The IMF is not an ordinary bank run,on com- 
mercial lines. It is an institution established “to 
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from private American banks’ on. their - 





‘IMF Loan 


promote international monetary cooperation through 
a permanent institution which provides the machinery 


jor consultation and collaboration on international - 


monetary problems” and to ‘facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade, and to 
contribute thereby to the promotion and maintenance 
of high levels of employment and real income and to 
the development of the productive resources of all 
members as primary objectives of economic policy?” 
The purpose of the IMF, as stated at Bretton 
Woods, was also “‘to assist in the establishment of 
multilateral system of payments in Fespect of current 
transactions between members and in elimination of 
foreign exchange restrictions which’ hamper the 
growth of world trade”. Thus, the IMF was estab- 
lished as an institution to promote an international 
order based on free trade, the basic philosophy and 
faith being in what Reagan: described as “the magic 
of the market place”, The IMF, very typically of 
the capitalist system, aims at free trade which of 


‚course implies the domination of the few. 
_ on the question. of the present loan to India has ` 


The. IMF alone could extend such a loan facility 
and even take risks to promote the economic’ philo- 
sophy which it was established to pursue. The 


success or failure of the IMF, unlike that of private ' 


commercial banks, would not be judged in terms of 
profits but in terms of the enhanced scope and 
intensity of the philosophy of the free market. This 
is well known. The countries dominating the IMF 
have decided to accommodate India’s general- 
purpose request for the loan because it is a victory’ 
for them. That a country like India, which was 
very often cited as an example for the ‘pursuit of. a 

Olicy of “self-reliance” and the adoption of plan- 
ning, has been brought down to her knees isa 


“major success of the capitalist system. While: the 
-Government of India may pat itself for having 


established India’s high credibility in the inter- 
national -market, the fact is that India has succum- 


bed to the pressures of the capitalist world and that _ 
the granting of the loan marks the end of planning ° 


in India. 


It has been said that India has the largest ever , 


loan from the IMF. Is it the largest per-capita in 
terms too? The size of the loan is important, but 


_it is not the basic issue. In..case the borrowed 


resources are to be employed for creating new -basic 
industries, the loan is large enough to determine the 
future pattern of development. On the assumption 
of a one-to ten ratio between import content and 
indigenous resources, the present IMF loan can 
enable the country to undertake prodictive invest- 
ment of Rs. 55,000 crores. Alternatively, if this 
much free foreign exchange loan were to be emp- 
loyed for payment of compensation to all foreign, 
.private capital, the loan could indeed be more than 
adequate to free India- of all bonds operating 
through the MNCs. The loan is also large enough 


` 
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in the most significant areas. 

On the other hand, the loan can prove to be 
‘peanuts’ if this is to be utilised, directly or indirect- 
ly, for purchase of Mirages or F-16s. The loan 
would also be very small if India was to import oil, 
wheat, sugar or other such commodities from the 
United States or other countries for meeting current 
needs, Wasteful expenditure could easily absorb 
even double the present loan. For instance, if 
Asiad would cost neatly Rs. 500 crores, colour 
T.V., another Rs. 250 crores, and Jumbo Jets, 
nearly Rs. 300 crores, the Government may run 
short of resources in less than two years. The size 
of the loan must be related to the purpose for which 
it is planned to be utilised. One gets the impression 
that in the absence of any commitments with regard: 
to the specific pattern of utilisation, the loan would 
provide a false sense of affluence to the present 
Government; the natural consequence of which 
would be that the country would find itself 
perpetually indebted to the US and her associates. 

The Government has said that the IMF loan has 
been obtained at extremely low rates of interest. 
Commercial lending would have been.at 15-20 per 
cent interest rates while the IMF loan is at less than 
12 per cent interest. -Such claims are dishonest. 
The Government of India knows very well that by 
1983, with the existing trends in the balance of pay- 
ments, the exchange rate would not be the same as 
in 1981. During the past few months the US dollar 
has appreciated by 15-20 per cent. By 1985 the 
dollar could cost just double what it does now. By 
the time repayments have to be made, the real cost 
of the loan itself would be a multiple of the present 
rupee equivalence. Should one only look at the 
“rates of interest” to judge if the borrowing was 
cheap? n 

The argument is dishonest not because of the 
direct financial obligations alone. A large country 
like India could probably pay it. The real costs are 
in terms of India’s acceptance of an economic policy 
framework that ís against the interest of the nation 
in general and wholly against the common man. 
The new policy framework is bound to promote 
disparities which would lead to a sharp rise in social 
tensions within the country. The hidden conflicts 
between the elite and the downtrodden would come 
out into the open. Placed in such situations, ruling 
elites in many countries haye opened to do away 
with all pretence to democratic norms and forms. 
Today among the non-Communist countries, of 
Asia, India is an oddity. Almost all the others have 
discarded their democratic trappings. Viewed in this 
perspective, the so-called lower rates of interest are 
uray to prove far more expensive to the people of 

ndia. ee = s 

The IMF loan implies that India would adopt 
export-oriented pattern of industrialisation. Once a 
country adopts an. export-oriented strategy, the 
ineyitable stages would have to be gone through. 
For instance, to promote exports, the country 
would have to provide a variety of subsidies to 
local industrialists. This has a certain cost.. The 
next stage is soon reached where the exporters seek 
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tw savus coLadvuratiois with MINUS, ucvause 
without their co-operation it is not possible to make 
a dent in the markeis of the developed countries. 
This stage is followed by recognition of the fact 
that export markets can only -be captured by large 
units having economies of scale. In the case of 
India, therefore, it would amount to acceptance of 
private monopolies and a much larger role for 
multinationals. f 
The IMF loan would also imply that India 
becomes a junior partner in the capitalist economic 
system which is dominated by a few Western coun- 
tries. A junior partner cannot command. It has 


. to obey the wishes and look to the convenience of 


the senior and the more powerful. In this frame- 


‘work how can one expect to maintain national 


prestige or honour. 

The social and political cost of the IMF loan is a 
very heavy one. Most Indian economists have 
opposed the proposed loan. Opposition parties have 
expressed their serious concern. It is difficult to 
find even a few civil servants who support the pro- 
posal in informal discussions. And yet the loan is 
being rammed through. Indian Big Business repre- 
sentatives had initially opposed the proposal but 
now they seem to be silent. 

One needs to ask: who were the real supporters of 
this loan? Will these issues be taken up in Parlia- 
ment? Will the Government be able to withdraw 
from some of its commitments? Or, will India say. 
goodbye to self-reliance? or 

~ November 16. 





























IMF AS POLITICAL. WEAPON 


, The IMF has proposed to be a basically political 
institution, ' It tends to reproduce colonial relationships 
by constraining national efforts which promote basic 
structural transformations in favour of the majorities. 
Its orientation is fundamentally incompatible with an 
equitable conception of structural change, self-reliance 
and endogenous development. The IMF medicine sys- 
‘| tematically favours the more conservative sectors of so- 
ciety and traditional centres.of power. Worse still, when 
these sectors constitute real national power alternatives, 
the Fund prescriptions and its manner of dispensing 
them become an unabashed form of external political 
intervention in their favour, The Fund’s policies, con- 
ceived to achieve ‘stabilisation’ have in fact contributed 
to destabilisation and to the limitation of democratic 
processes..., f 


- Such basic questions as how to reconcile social con- 
sensus with basic accumulation and how to harmonise 
revolutionary expectations with actual possibilities, or 
or productive efficiency with popular participation, need 
to be adequately resolved in both technical and political 
terms... 


| The severity.of the Fund’s treatment of most deficit 

countries must indeed be contrasted with the complete 
freedom of action of those industrialised countries which I’ 
have been in surplus for most of the last three decades. 
Thus, while the deficit countries are forced to open up 
their markets to imports in exchange for the relatively 
limited credit flows whose provision is dependent on 
agreement with the IMF, surplus countries are free to 
solve their own short-term problems by exporting defla- 
tion and unemployment, and even to adopt protectionist 
pmeasures against Third World exports. 


— From Arusha Initiative, July 1980. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Shaking Off Racist Stranglehold 5 


JENNY BARRELL 
i , 
TH nine-nation Southern African Development 
Coordination. Conference (SADCC) has’ set 
itself two objectives — development through collec- 
tive action as well as political freedom through 
relative economic independence — and has chosen 
a realistic method through which to try to achieve 
them. That it has not yet yielded’ any dramatic 
results is not seen in Southern Africa as grounds 
for cynicism. Ironically, the opposite has been the 
case. - 

The SADCC countries (Angola; Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Swaziland and Tanzania) have implicitly recognised 
that polemics and economics have different curren- 
cies. And as such, the organisation attempts to 
give some substance to its anti-apartheid position. 
For, failure to achieve the SADCC’s objective — 
that of loosening South Africa’s economic grip on 
them — means. failure for any international efforts 
to end apartheid. This was the position of Botswana 
President and SADCC Chairman Quett Masire, 
when he recently addressed the second SADCC 
heads of state and government summit in Salisbury, 
Zimbabwe. i A 

While 4 multi-tiered institutional structure was 
agreed to just 15 months after the SADCC launch- 
ing in Lusaka last April; the conférence has avoided 
unwieldy. bureaucracies. Are 

Ariiong the institutions ratified by the Salisbury 
summit are annual summits, a council of ministers, 
a technical comiriittée of officials, a permanent 
secretariat and. commissions for handling SADCC 
projects. The péfmanent secretariat will start oper- 
ating from July. 1982 in Botswana, the home of 
the existing ad hoc headquarters staff; Its staff 
will number less than eight people at an annual 


cost of about US $ 280,000. i l 
So far, the SADCC can boast of only one com- 
mission, the Mozambique-based Southern African 
Tidiisport and Communications Commission: At 
the Maputo-conférence in November last year, the 
international community pledged: aid and soft 
loans amounting to over US $ 650 million for trans- 
port — a third of what was required for the entire 
traiisport plan. So far, the bulk of the work has 
béen oti rehabilitating the existifig road and rail 

systems, ás well as telecommunications. aa 
In-other areas of economic cooperation, Zambia 
had completed 4 report on a Southern African 
Development Fund, which it submitted at- the May 
council of niinisters meeting in thé Swazi capital, 
Mbabane: However, acCording fo an SADCC 
This article is resproduced with due acknowledgénient |, 
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ofñcial, the report raised more questions than it 
answered, and as a result, the nine member-states 
are presently discussing how to set up the fund. 
Zimbabwe has secured loan pledges to fund a num- 


ber of feasibility studies on regional food security, _ 


for which it is responsible. Botswana has made 


-- some headway or crop research and animal disease 


and the region will be self-sufficient in foot-and- 
mouth disease vaccines by the end of the year. On 
crop research, an-international agency (International 
Crop Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics) 
has suggested that it provide the SADCC with 
multi-disciplinary teams to assist in crop research, 
rather than set up regional sub-stations as suggested 
by Botswana in Lusaka last year.: : 


At the Mbabane meeting, Angola submitted a f 


preliminary report on energy, requesting more input 
from its eight partners. SADCC officials are keeping 
silent on the contents of the report. But the SADCC 
energy strategy — outlined in a paper prepared by 
Angola for the UN Conference on Energy and 
Renewable Sources of Energy, held in Nairobi in 
August—hinges an oil conservation or substitution: 
The policy also involves extensive exploitation; of 
the region’s coal reserves, estimated at over 20,000 
million tonnes, and increased use of large hydro- 
electric power schemes. $ 
Tanzania has yet to submit full proposals on 
industrial development, for which it is responsible. 
Talks among SADCC officials on a long-term pro- 
gramme for identifying and implementing joint 
industrial development are still continuing. How- 
ever, the nine have agreed to short-term action such. 
as the exchange of information on their industrial: 
capacity, export potential and import requirements. 
To administer and implement their respective 
projects, Swaziland and Zimbabwe plan to establish 
small technical units. Commissions will come later. 
Transport, the official noted, was a priority area, 
The benefits of transport cooperation in the region 
are Obvious. All but three of the Nine are land- 
locked, and dependence on the South Aferican 
transport system is considerable. Lesotho is totally 
dependent; Botswana is almost equally so; the bulk 
of Swaziland’s imports come via the White Republic; 


and even Mozambique, with its ports, relies on 


South African transit traffic as an important source 
of foreign exchange. Furthermore, Zimbabwe’s 
inability to move its bumper maize crop this year 
highlights the importance of transport for economic 
development. Now there are grounds for cautious 
optimism.: _ 


‘For example, since the opening of the border 
between Zimbabwe and Mozambique less than two’ 


years ago, 25 per cent of Zimbabwe’s international 
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trade has shifted from South African to Mozambi- 
quan ports. And Mozambique reports that it can 
handle more. However, a Zimbabwe transportation 
expert reckons that it will ‘be ten years -before 
Mozambique will be able to handle half of 
Zimbabwe’s trade. i : 

In addition, the Benguela rail line, which runs 
from the port of Lobito across central Angola, has 
recently reopened. But its security remains doubt- 
ful, although the Angolan.Government is confident 
that it can ensure this. .It maintains that the rail 
line no longer appears to be a prime target of the 
right-wing Unita forces who are operating much 
farther south in the country’s south-eastern region, 
although there are still reports of occasional sabo- 
tage. The route also seems safe from the South 
African invaders, who are unlikely to advance that 
far north. j 

Another major proposal is the rehabilitation of 
the 615 km rail line linking Malawi to the Mozam- 
bique port of Nacala. The Transport Commission, 
which has started searching for some of the aid for 


the project, will need about US $ 200 million to 


complete the job. 

On the whole, considerable economic potential 
exists in the region. In an area bigger than the 
United States ‘and with a population of 60 million, 
the SADCC states have a wide range of agricultural 
and mineral resources, including oil, iron ore, 
copper, coal and vast hydro-electric power poten- 
tial. But clearly, the organisation’s objective of 
economic independence can only be limited’ South 
Africa’s economic power in the region and the 
geographic ‘position of ‘some SADCC members 
makes:it:so. 
` Lesotho, an island in a hostile apartheid sea, as 
well as landlocked Botswana and Swaziland, rely on 
South Africa: for about 90 per cent of their imports. 
Zambia and even Malawi, which has no direct rail 
link with South Africa, receive about 25 per cent of 
. their imports from South Africa. And the relatively 
. strong Zimbabwe economy is firmly wedded to its 
South African counterpart as a result of the UDI 
years. © f : 

Added to that, about 86 per cent of Lesotho’s, 
50 per cent of Botswana’s, 20 per cent of Swazi- 
land’s as well as about 15 per cent of Malawi’s and 
Mozambique’s wage employment is located in South 
Africa. Only two member-states, Angola and Tanza- 
` nia, are free from South Africa’s economic apron- 
strings. hs , 

Despite their economic potential, the sharp 
_ differences between the SADCC members in terms 


of size, potential.and level of development; econo- ` 


mic structures and ideological leanings will hinder 
economic independence. This is exacerbated by a 
shortage of skilled manpower, administrative 
personnel and capital. - 

On the one hand, the political differences between 
black Africa and white South Africa, and the signs 
of an inevitable confrontation, ‘are a spur for the 
' SADCC to succeed. On the other hand, South 
Africa seems to..have the capability for seriously 
hampering in the.medium term any attempt by the 
SADCC to become organised. 
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And South Africa will not refrain from using its 
economic muscle, as Zimbabwe knows only too 
well. Zimbabwe's rejection of apartheid and verbal 
Support for majority rule-in South Africa has 
resulted in Pretoria giving notice of ending the 
16-year-old preferential trade agreement and expel- 
ling 20,000 black Zimbabweans in the Republic on 
contract work. 

Another Pretoria counter to its neighbours, politi- 
cal hostility and their varying degrees of support for 
South African liberation movements is its military 
and financial backing for dissenting groups in black 
southern African countries. i 

A report commissioned by the SADCC on 
regional cooperation notes: “Judging by conven- 
tional conceptions of what constitutes the essential 
ingredients of successful economic cooperation or 
integration, the odds do not appear favourable in 
southern Africa.” 

. However, failure to give the SADCC a try would 
be to condemn, at least for some time, the member 
states to under-development. 0 
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c's commentary: “Kerala; what 
: Next?” in Mainstream (October 24, 
1981) leaves something to be desired by 
way of understanding the current politi- 
cal realities in the State. He blames the 
fall of the Nayanar Government on the 
CPI(M)’s intolerance of the partners in 
the Left Democratic Front. N.C. 
therefore suggests that the Front part- 
ners should isolate the CPI(M) and join 
together and strengthen the hands of 
A.K- Antony. 

‘The CPI(M) does not’ deserve to be 
fully blamed nor do Antony's hands 
deserve to be strengthened. That the 
‘CPI(M) has not behaved as intolerably 
as it did under Namboodiripad's Chief 
Ministership during 1967-69, is clear 
from the fact that only two of the Front 
partners, that is the Congress(S) and 
the Kerala Congress(M) have chosen to 
part company with the CPM. In 1969 
the case was totally different. Not a 
single major partner of the then coali- 
tion chose to stick to the CPM. The 
parties that stood by it were light- 
weights like Mathai Manjooran’s Kerala 
Socialist Party and Father Vadakkan’s 
Karshaka Thozhilali Party. Neither was 
consequential in the State nor did they 
add to the strength or influence’ of the 
CPM. But now there is a vital diffe- 
rence. The CPI, the RSP and the All- 
India Muslim League have firmly de- 
clared their intention to remain within 
the Left Democratic Front. And that 
speaks much for the changes the 
CPI(M) has undergone in its attitude 
towards constituent parties in the 
coalition. 

Admittedly the lower ranks of the 
CPM workers have committed excesses, 
So has the CITU. But reportedly, even 
Antony says only a section of the CITU 
went berserk, The CPM leadership did 
honestly make an attempt to shepherd 
their flock in the proper direction. 
They even disowned a scurrilous article 
against Antony in the weekly CPM 
organ Deshabhimani. This was just a 
week before Congress(S) withdrew from 
the Front, Instances like this can be 
added to. S 

Itisin spite of the known earnest- 
ness of CPM intentions that Cong- 
ress(S) is going about maligning the 
CPM to justify its own turn-coatism, 
(Antony himself has a turn-coat antece- 
dent, He supported the Koya Ministry 


for no justifiable reason, and 52 days . 


later, withdrew the support which open- 
ed the trap-door under Koya). Now 
the President of the State unit of 
Congress(S) is busy stumping his baili- 
wick to explain away its volte face. In 
a statement issued on October 30, 1981 
Antony says by way of indictment that 
the CPM is neither progressive nor 
revolutionary; Is that the reason why 
he ended the alliance with the CPM? 
He also says that the top leadership of 
the CPM is now standing at the thres- 
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hold of the Congress(S) mansion, such 
as it is, inviting them to-become friends 
‘again. If the CPM is trying to reforge 
links with Congress(S), it only shows 
how keen it is to create a Left alter- 
native — no matter how small — to the 
Congress). 

The issue- on which the Congress(S) 
has chosen to break with the CPI(M) 
is the law and order situation, The 
charge that law and order has broken 
down is the stock-in-trade of the Cong- 
ress wherever Communists come to 
power, be it Kerala, West Bengal or 
Tripura, Antony has: now joined the 
chorus. But to what extent was the 
situation engineered by RSS-Congress(I) 
collusion? This could be a subject of 
inquiry by an impartial body. There 
have been political murders, Cong- 
ress(S) has suffered violence at the hands 
of CPM. They have retaliated too. So 
bas the CPi, Yet why do the CPI and 
Congress(S) stand at antipodes in the 
contemporary political situation? The 
answer is none too recondite, The CPI 
is as keen as the CPM to create a Left 
democratic alternative to Congress(I) 
and is principled and firm in its anti- 
authoritarian stand, (This, by the way, 
may not have.N.C’s approval). Quite a 
sizeable section of the Congress(S) is 
anti-Communist. For them the main 
foe is the Communist. parties, anti- 
authoritarianism is a lesser evil. So they 
are looking for excuses to edge towards 
the Congress(I). 

In all these antics electoral sanction 
plays no role,’ If they have faith in 
democracy the 22 members of Cong- 
ress(S) should resign their seats in the 
Assembly,' even as H.N. Bahuguna did 
from the Lok Sabha, and demonstrate 
their faith by democratic behaviour. 
That will be ‘more decent than the 
palavers, confabulations, conferences 
and consultations now being staged to 
knock together a Government side- 
stepping fresh elections. Let them fight 
the election on the law and order issue 
and secure a popular mandate to form 
a government. The naked fact is that 
they have the bitter experience of 1958 
before them. The Congress, then presi- 
ded over by Indira Gandhi, fought a 
by-election on the law and order issue 
at Devikulam, Rosamma ` Punnoose, 
wife of the late CPI leader P.T. 

{ Punnoose, defeated the Congress candi- 
date by about 7,000 votes. It was after 
this that the Congress took recourse to 
the notorious ‘liberation’ struggle. 

I fully share N.C’s admiration for 
Antony in standing up against the syco- 
phantic caboodle which gawked on the 
mother-son combine at the Gauhati 
plenary session of the AICC. But it was 
a different sentiment that ‘prevailed with 
Antony in toppling the CPM-led Kerala. 
Government. In this venture he chose 
to swim with the current created by an 
anti-Communist clique in Congress(S), 


However, having found the CPM 
wanting jn progressive and revolution- 
ary fervour, he looks like having no 
objection to proffer a helping hand to 
authoritarian Congress(I) to come to 
power in the State, But their electoral 
mandate was to keep the Congress(I) 
out of power. If Antony and others 
want a reverse dispensation, let them 
seek electoral approval. Also, if as-they 
say law and order had broken down, 
the people will uphold the charge by 
helping the new political constellation 
to come to power. Why are they shying 
away from fresh elections to prove their 
point? t 


Quilon 


R. Constantine 
N.C. replies 


I have no desire to pick up a quarrel 
with my good friend Constantine, as 


I firmly believe that passing tensions - 


over differences in approach and assess- 
ment must never come in the way of 
cherishing friendship based on commit- 
ae to certain values in our national 
ife. 

Certainly Constantine has the right 
to blame Antony for breaking the 
Kerala coalition, but I still hold that as 
the biggest political party in Kerala, it 
was the CPM's duty and responsibility 
to have gone to the utmost length to 
keep the United Front together, Con- 
stantine concedes that excesses had been 
committed by a section of CPM ranks 
against their front partners, the Cong- 
ress-(S) included, As a party known for 


‘its tight discipline, could the blame for 


the excesses be thrown upon the poor 
ranks, giving a clean bill to the party 
leadership? ` 
. Constantine further admits that‘ the 
article against Antony in the CPM organ 
Deshabhimani_ was “scurrilous” and it 
was disowned “just a week before the 
Congress-(S) withdrew from the Left 
Front.” Personally I have had the pri- 
vilege of working on the central party 
organ of the united CP for about two 
decades and I refuse’to belive that any 
piece could find ‘a ‘way into a party 
organ without the sanction of the party 
Jeadership, or at least a section of it. 
The fact that the mischief over' the 
Deshabhimani article was permitted to 
continue for quite some time only 
brings out the attitude of CPM leader- 
ship in Kerala — or a good section of it 
— towards Antony; and it will be legi- 
timate to conclude that they withdrew 
it only when they felt scared that this 
might break up their Ministry itself. 
Constantine has wrongly mentioned 
that I had suggested that ‘the Front 
partners should isolate the CPI-M and 
join together and strengthen the hands 
of Antony.” Let me quote what I 
‘wrote; “While it would be a mistake'to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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‘No pill like the Pill - 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


S° the task force of the, Indian Council of Medical 


Research now wants the Government to allow 
village-level health workers to distribute the Pill 
“after adequate training to screen potential users 
at field level”. The reasoning is typical. Until a few 
years ago a doctor’s prescription was a must, and 
though this was relaxed to allow auxiliary nurse 
midwives to distribute the Pill; “the offtake -was 
not found to be high”. A total of 85,000 to one 
lakh acceptors is “too low for a big country like 
India”. The neo-Malthusians seem to be winning, 
If this scheme comes through, the world population 
Establishment would have won one more round. 
And the class perceptions and overtones in popula- 
tion control’ so clearly outlined by Mahmood 
Mamdani in The Myth of Population Control (1972) 
are inexorably turning from latent to blatant. j 

In this country, where we have yet to reach 
reasonable (not adequate, but just reasonable) 
maternal and child health to our women and child- 
ren, the risk-benefit-analysis-wallahs as have decided 
that “it is better to take the risk of side-effects in 


the distribution of the Pill through non-clinical , 
channels than allow unwanted pregnancies and“ 


maternal mortality”. That leaves the status quo 
intact. Just aim at the child-bearing mechanism: 
no need for economic ‘reform, social change or any 
alteration in the status of women. How outdated 


and unrealistic one must be to aspire towards such | 


goals! ; 
A typical comment among population experts 
today is that the development-is-the-best-contracep- 
tive attitude has become a cliche.. Radical steps 
imply not radical change but going right out there 
among the masses and giving away Pills. Never 
mind if there’s no adequate. monitoring of a 
woman’s health while she’s on the Pill.. There’s no 
proper health network to attend to women who 
may suffer side-effects, but that’s not important. 
‘Of course, we all know the kind of counselling and 
screening the ‘target’ women are going to get before 
they start swallowing their daily Pills. With the 
experience of how vasectomy ‘targets’ were achieved, 
I rather suspect that even ICMR experts have no 
illusions about the likelihood of indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of Pills without patient probing of each 
woman’s medical history. Especially if the health 


. workers are to rely on'a questionnaire method 


based on yes/no answers. Fulfilling targets will 
become the primary motive, and in the enthusiasm 
to “show results” contra-indications may simply go 
undetected, may be even Callously ignored. If that 
happens and complaints become vocal, the strategy- 
makers have already protected themselves with the 
rider that the benefits outweigh- the risks. Whose 
benefit,, whose risk? 

At the recent workshop organised by ICMR and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, . experts’ from -eight 
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countries expressed the need to allow community 
based distribution of the Pill and cited their res- 
pective “success” stories. Dr. T.A. Chowdhury of 
Bangladesh is reported to have said that his country 
had adopted this method’ since 1972 and after a- 
risk-benefit analysis it was decided that “the risk 
was more than justified compared to the risk of 
unwanted pregnancies”. If enough ‘experts? keep 
saying this often enough, it will sooner or. later be 
accepted as gospel. , l 

Naturally, our FP experts are not bothered by 
philosophical questions like which comes first, the 
chicken or. the egg — neither metaphorically nor 
literally. The prescription is a very drastic ‘just 


kill the egg and let the hen fend for itself’. This 


fiendish weighing of ‘pros and cons is not confined 
to the simple Lyndon B. Johnson theorem: “Five 
dollars invested in family planning equals 100 
dollars invested in economic development.” The 
invidious implications were already latent when the 
first UN. Evaluation Mission recommended in 1966 
that, the FP Directorate in India should be free 
from responsibilities such as maternal and child 
health and went on to addi “This recommendation 
is reinforced by she fear that the programme may 
be used iù some states to expand the much-needed 
and neglected maternal and child welfare services” 


- (Emphasis added.) 


A recent collection of twelve essays, Poverty and 
Population control (Academic Press, London, 1980), 
sharply illustrates the double-think conceived in 


_the West and propagated by ‘experts’ in the develop- 


ing countries. Even -Margaret Sanger, heroine of 
the birth control movement, had claimed that “the 
chief issue of birth control is more children for the 
fit, less for the unfit.” The natural corollary emerg- 
ing from this is that contraception methods unsafe 
for the fit are good enough for the unfit. However, 


, the concept goes back to even before Sanger. In 


1917, A Moore’s book, Uncontrolled Procreation or 
Fertility against Civilisation had a preface by Dr. 
A. Robinson who wrote of the duty “to disseminate 
the principle and practice of birth control in the 
backward nations ... it is not good for the civilised 
nations to reduce their birth rate ... and the back- 
ward races to breed without restriction ... if we | 
cannot find indigenous ‘apostles, we shall have to 


. Send our own.‘ And so they have arrived: the 


Ford Foundation, the Rockéfeller Foundation, the 
IPPF, the FPA ... and have found willing collabo- 
rators in the ICMR, the Medical Establishment 
and the Health Ministry. : 

‘The roots of the current ‘scientific’ assessment 
‘of the need for drastic population control schemes 
forthe poor of this country have been fostered over 
the years by pronouncements from Western scholars 
and further boosted by periodic ‘best-sellers’ churned 
out by Western writers. Zoo Many Asians by | 


al 


Asians for their own good. They have been breed- 
ing trouble for themselves and the whole world.” 
‘Then came P. Ehrlich of The Population Bomb fame 
who woke up to the ‘problem’ on “one stinking 
hot night in Delhi.” Mamdami has graphically 
shown that the perception of the ‘problem’ and 
formulation of the \‘solution’ have never been 
plagued, by any national or cultural bias: ‘experts’ 
of-this country share the bourgeois outlook of the 
experts of the West. . And so we find that doctors, 
who earlier rightly insisted that the Pill should 
be: carefully prescribed, now turn right about in 
Animal Farm fashion and say that even though the 
best pill may be development, there’s no pill like 
the Pill. ‘Which is what all the international agencies 
have been wanting all along. The Pill-manufacturing 
drug MNCs alone have a tremendous stake in 
seeing that such a policy materialises: } 

An issue of The Nation some months ago had a 
cartoon of a- devilish-looking serpent offering the 
Pill to a gullible Eve. It was an illustration for an: 
article, ‘PR and the Pill,’ which exposed the dubious. 
ethics of the medical profession in carrying ‘out 
‘research’ with drug company funds and arriving 
at- ‘conclusions’ which enable the «firm to cite 
‘scientific backing’ while selling its product. In this 
instance it was a widely printed press release that 
“the Pill is safe” although, the article shows, other 
scientists had questioned the findings of the research 
and challenged its conclusions. : 

The history of the Pill, right from the time when 
it was tried out on poor Puerto Rican and Mexican 
women, has illustrated the -dual attitude of policy 
makers. Conservative theologians of the Dutch 
. Reformed Church of South Africa had stated.in the 
1970s, when it was decided to-distribute the, Pill 
freely, that they would like to ban it for white 
women ‘‘since the Pill leads to promiscuity and 
prostitution.” However, “the Bantu could be given 
the Pill with an easy mind ... the morals of the, 
blacks have already sunk so low that promiscuity 
could not be any greater.” This is of course 
chauvinism and racism at its crudest. Today’s plan- 
ners are more sophisticated. And very persuasive. 
So much so, that if the Pill distribution scheme 
comes about, few women may question the propa- 
ganda that it’s all “for their own good”. As long as 
the health service vital for the safety of the -scheme 
is- lacking, it can only be for the ‘good’ of its for- 
mulators to whom statistics, graphs and tables 
alone seem to matter. 

The authors cf the chapter ‘FP in a Tamil village’ 
inthe book-on. opulation and Poverty mentioned 
earlier bitingly um up the patriarchal tone of this 
country’s FP p »gamme: “Ordinary people (are sup- 
posed to) lack tae intellectual capacity to understand 
what is best for themselves. People must be manipu- 
lated into striving for their own self- interest.” ; 
` Experts, including doctors, have a way of saying 
“there are risks but...” And soon only the but re- 
mains. The following shows this up very convincingly: 

In a book, Birth Control — An International 
Assessment, sponsored ‘by, the International Fertility . 


Research Programme, the ‘distinguished’ contribu- ,. 
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solutions..A sentence that occurs in an inmfial 
chapter is: “Certain FP methods including IUD 
insertions, hormonal contraception and surgical 
methods require medical training in regard to case 
selection, implementation, follow-up and manage- 
ment of side-effects. Back-up support’ by the medi- 
cal community and health teams is highly desir- 
able.” This is on page 30. : 

A little later, on page 100, in an assessment of an 
FP programme with Pills in. Howrah, the author, 
an Indian, writes: “The health hazards associated 
with pregnancy and labour.in this population of 
women far outweigh the potential risks of morbi- 
dity and mortality in Pill users. The complaints of 
minor side-effects are extremely low among these 
women essentially because of their high tolerance 
developed by living in such a difficult environment” 
(emphasis added). It would not be surprising if 
after some time the Pill is promoted as ideal for the 
rural ‘Indian woman who lives in constant fear of 
rape, because the Pill would protect her from its 
consequences s 

Be that as it may, taking ‘expert’ reasoning to its 
logical QED, towards the end on page 228 is the 
theory which the population control Establishment . 
is trying to promote on a world-wide basis: “The 
need for a doctor’s prescription and the restriction 
of sales. to pharmacies are the major legal restric- 


` tions placed on the distribution of contraceptives, 
-particularly orals.... Argument has it that they are. 


essential for controlling dangerous drugs which, if 
used indiscriminately, ‘could otherwise. threaten 
human health. At first sight the theory behind. the 


. approach seems laudable. However, rigid adherence, 


to these requirements, particularly in relation to, 
contraception, has been roundly criticised as in-; 
appropriate when the minimal risks of Pill use are 
weighed against the benefits. Clinically, there is a 
growing feeling that contraceptives should be made 
available in simpler ways ...”” (emphasis added). p 

‘Criticised’ by whom? The drug MNCs which, 
would like to dump Pills in the developing world 
because women in the West have woken up to its. 
dangers? And among: whom does this, ‘growing: 
feeling’ prevail? Doctors, planners, “Government,. 
the international agencies ...? The- potential swal- 
lower of the daily Pill doesn’t ever come into the ` 
picture. O ; . A 


pe 
CHINA’S CENSUS: SHOCK AHEAD oe 
The success or lack of it for China’s family planners’ 
will show up conclusively in the first reliable ‘census to be |’ - 
| taken in nearly 30 years in July 1982. Already, China |`- 
is gearing up for what will probably. be the largest, .co- 
ordinated census operation in the world and the first in 
which it will have computers to aid compilation. a 
Like previous headcounts, the 1982 census will pio- |. 
bably reveal to the Beijing leadership that once again, as-|. - 
in 1953 and 1964, their estimates fall’ far short ofthe | > 
mark, Although in the beginning of 1980, Vice Premier |, . 
Kang Shien was stretching the official figure when he |’ 
| told a visiting Norwegian delegation that China had | 
already surpassed the billion point, some foreign obser- | - 
vers . fear that China has already passed’its target for the 
year 2,000 of 1.2 billion. ioe e L 
peo ; = —Dinah Lee in South, | 
|. Third World Magazine, November 198f 
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India and New 
NL. CHOWLA. ` 





"THANKS to concerted efforts of. developing count- 
ries in Asia, Africa and Latin America,. several 
journalists’ organisations and a large number of 
individual journalists and communicators across the 
continents; the demand for a New World Infor- 
mation Order is by now well-recognised. 
‘demand has received valuable support from the 
Socialist countries. We hdve reached a stage when 
the validity of the arguments against the domin- 
ation of a few news agencies or of the multinationals 
which have had a near-monopoly of export of tele- 
vision programmes is no longer questioned. It is 
also not disputed that even neighbouring countries 
continue to -see each other through Western eyes 
or that imported television films do not bring along 
only innocuous entertainment. They import values 
which are often alien to national ethos and generate 
ideas and demands which may be contrary to 
national interests and policies. , 
In the last few years, particularly since the mid- 
seventies, awareness of the consequences `of foreign 


media domination and of the impact of an alien ` 


value system has been growing because the scope 
and reach of communication have expanded a great 
deal. The strides taken by science and technology 
have . been’ a big factor in adding to the importance 
of communication as such in all spheres, economic, 
political and social. The involvement of UNESCO 
in ‘communication, during these years, and a world- 
wide debate on media role have been other impor- 
‘tant developments. The International Commission 
for the Study of Communication Problems, better 
known as the MacBride Commission, has made a 
significant contribution to thinking on several issues 
connected with the profession of journalism and on 
media responsibility in developing countries. There 
has been increasing emphasis on the linkage between 
the New Information Order and the New Economic 
Order. These are all recent trends and have become 
a part of the-debate on the demand for a change in 
the communication system. - 

It is worth recalling, however, that it is the non- 
aligned movement which has spearheaded this new 
awareness as well as a recognition of the-importance 
of communication within a nation-state as well as 
in international relations. In 1976 the Non-aligned 
Summit at Colombo had declared: “A new inter- 
national order in matters of information and the 
mass media is as important as a new economic 
order.” The same year, at the 19th session of the 
UNESCO General Conference in Nairobi, the 
Director-General of UNESCO remarked that “‘the 
debates have centred on the subject of communi- 
cation which, as a burning question at the present 
time, now occupies the predominant place formerly 
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taken by education problems.” The Colombo 


- Summit and the Nairobi Conference set forth the : 


The | 


` 


concept as well as the urgency of a New Infor- 
mation Order by underlining the imbalance in in- 
formation flow as between the few developed count- 
ries and the many developing countries and by 
emphasising that the imbalance was due, primarily, 
to the economic and industrial under-development 
of a: large number of countries. These and other 
discussions that followed provided the backdrop to 
the MacBride Commission which was constituted in 
December 1977. l 

As T have said, the existence of imbalance in 


-information flow is no-lower disputed, not even -in 


the West. It is also quite widely accepted (although 
not by the Western media) that under the prevalent 
monopoly system, such reporting on the Third 
World as takes place is biased and has a slant. 
The charge of scant as well as garbled coverage 
acquires special significance when one considers that 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s’ population lives 
in the countries affected. Inevitably,. when : the 
predominant position enjoyed by the Western media 
is challenged and steps to correct it are spelt out, 
there is opposition. This opposition stems from a 
different value system, a divergent set of priorities, 
and also from commercial interests. ‘These-com- 
mercial interests are strongly entrenched in some of 
the political and economic systems and therefore 
have a vested interest in protecting the monopoly 
system. - 

It is ‘too early to properly assess'the impact of 
the resolutions adopted at the General Conference 
of UNESCO at Belgrade. There have been some 
warning signals already, suggesting that the imple- 
mentation of the resolutions may not be all that 
smooth. Let it be said here that the ushering in of 
the New Information Order will depend not only 
upon the firmness of faith,in it on the part of the 
member-states but also on the manner in which the 


‘member-states will extend assistance through the 


‘proposéd infrastructure. 


New institutional infra- 
structures are to be established, nationally and 
internationally. 

In this context a point worth mentioning is that 
the UNESCO resolutions were adopted only by 
consensus and there were strong reservations on the 
part of some of the Western countries. Take, for 


` example, the resolution which invites member states 


to strengthen their national capabilities and to make 
communication an integral part of development 
Strategy bearing- in mind the fundamental need to 
safeguard freedom of opinion, expression and in- 
formation. Opposition to this resolution came. 
supposedly because the resolution also allocates to 
UNESCO a major role in the formulation’ of the 
programme and its implementation. This part of the 
resolution was criticised because it was interpreted 


` 
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, 48 å way to legitimise Goverimént’s right to use the 
press/media to promote political aims. 

What is the New World Information and Com- 
munication Order based on? It is best’ to” quote 
from the UNESCO resolution: , 

(a) “this New World Information and Communication 
Order could be based, among other considerations, on: 
(i) elimination of the imbalances and inequalities which 
characterise the ‘present situation; (ii) elimination of` the 
negative effects of certain monopolies, public or private, and 
excessive concentrations; (iii) removal of the internal and 
external obstacles to a free flow and wider and better balanced 
dissemination of information and ideas; (iv) plurality of 
sources and channels of information; (v) freedom of journalists 
and all professionals in the communication media, a freedom 


inseparable from responsibility; (vi) the capacity of developing ` 


countries to achieve improvement of their own situations, 
notably by providing their own equipment, by training their 
personnel, by improving their infrastructures and by making 
their information and communication means suitable to their 
needs and aspirations; (vii) the sincere will of developed 
countries to help them attain these objectives; (viii) respect for 
each people’s cultural identity and the right of each nation to 
inform the world public about its interests, its aspirations and 
its social and cultural values; (ix) respect for the right of all 
peoples to participate in international exchanges.of information 
on the basis of equality, justice and mutual benefit; (x) respect 
for the right of the. public, of ethnic and social groups and of 
individuals fo have ‘access to information sources and to 
participate actively in the communication process; 

(b) this new world information and communication order 
should’ be based on the fundamental principles of international 
law, as laid down in the United Nations Charter; 


(c) diverse solutions to information and communication ' 


problems are required because social, political, cultural and 
economic problems differ from one country to another and, 
within a country from one group to another”. 

The five-week-long UNESCO General Confer- 
ence at Belgrade would have been yet another ses- 
sion . remembered only for some earnest deliber- 
ations and animated discussions had it not approved 
the establishment of<the International Programme 
of Development of Communication-(IPDC). The 
IPDC resolution ‘has added an entirely new dimen- 
sion to the conceptual framework because the Pro- 
gramme is designed to take practical steps towards 
bringing about the New Information Order. It 
envisages assistance to developing countries in the 
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elaboration and implementation of their information 
It seeks to 
promote the creation and extension of infrastructures 
for the different communication sectors. It also envi- 
sages effective coordination among the countries in- 
terested in the development of communication by - 
undertaking an analysis of technical and financial 
needs and resources. Under the programme, regional 
institutions ‘are to be assisted. 

The endorsement of resolutions at the UNESCO 
General Conference Was an important step for- 
ward but the implementation phase has yet to begin. 
The. IPDC and the Inter-governmental Council are 
a part of the mechanism for cooperation in the 
exchange of experience and expertise. India, as a, 
member of the Council, is deeply interested in the ' 
IPDC. Our country is represented on the Council - 
by an eminent journalist-diplomat, G. Partha- 
sarathi, who is also Chairman of the Indian Insti- | 
tute of-Mass Communication. oy : 

In the area, of communication development too 
we are deeply involved. Asa member of the Inter- 
governmental Council our country has a role to 
play inthe IPDC. The extent of benefit to India 


‘may not be much because a communication infra- 


structure already exists in the’ country. Technolo- 
gical know-how in India has acquired a status of 
its own which she.can share with a number of deve- 
loping countries. In fact, India should be in a posi- 
tion to provide assistance to several countries in the 
region and within the developing world. Besides 
the experience and expertise in the broadcast media, 
All India Radio and Doordarshan, the country has 
training institutions like ‘the Film and ‘Television 
Institute of India and the Indian Institute of .Mass 
Communication which impart training at advanced 
levels to trainees from the non-aligned and develop- 
ing countries. These institutes need to be further 
strengthened to take on the extended training, 
responsibilities. C (Based on paper presented at the ' 
ninth congress of the International Organisation of 
Journalists in Moscow, October 19-22, 1981 Js 
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A Land and Water Policy for India—I 


SHEKHAR SINGH 


TH belief that our natural resources can be taken 

for granted, that a concern for Nature and for 
the environment is sentimental and elitist, is too 
widespread to be ignored. This, coupled with an 
apathy for what might happen fifty, or thirty, or 
twenty years later has brought about a situation 
where irreversible damage to our ecological systems 
is daily condoned, justified and perpetrated: all in 
the name of development and progress. 

The defenders of wild-life and Nature are mostly 
professionals and academics — zoologists, botanists, 
ecologists, environmentalists and lovers of birds, 
animals, flowers and trees— and it has become 
easy to label them as unrealistic, narrow in outlook, 
and even conservative and regressive. 

It is, therefore, heartening to see a bureaucrat 
(the bureaucracy having had more than its share of 
the ‘ecologically blind’) stand up and speak out 
against our current policies or, more accurately, 
our current lack of policy. 

B.B. Vohra starts off well, in his A Policy for 
Land and Water (Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures, 
1980; see Mainstream, January 3 and 10, 1981), 
opening with an indictment: “A surprisingly large 
number of our planners, politicians, policy-makers 
and economists still believe that there is nothing 
very much wrong with the manner in which we have 
managed our land resources all these years. This 
complacency is born out of sheer ignorance and a 
genuine unfamiliarity with the subject...” 

__ Vohra’s thesis, in the main and as I understand 
it, goes something like this. 

A third of India’s potential agricultural land and 
three-fourths of the non-agricultural land is lying 
practically useless. Besides, three-fifths of our 
total agricultural land is degraded and, on the 
whole, three-quarters of all the land under agricul- 
ture and forest needs urgent care. Such a state of 
affairs is partly due to poverty and over-population 
in Our country and partly because of complacency, 
ignorance and lack of policy and organisation at 
the highest levels. 

The two main threats to land are water-logging 
and the resultant salinity, on the one hand, and 
soil erosion on the other., These are “the only two 
major ills that land suffers from.” Water-logging 
and Salinity occur either because embankments, 
without adequate provision for cross drainage, 
hold up water or because canals, through excess 
application of water and through seepage, flood the 

an 


Soil erosion seems to have two causes: wind action 
and water action. In general, the over-exploitation 


The author is Lecturer, Public Policy and Planning 
Divoa, Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
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of land, through excessive felling, grazing and culti- 
vation, contributes to soil erosion. Denudation of 
forest or grass cover starts a vicious circle, as un- 
covered land tends to lose its topsoil and land with- 
out topsoil tends to remain uncovered. 

Proper management of land resources involves 
getting the best produce from existing good land, 
preventing more land from being degraded and 
reclaiming damaged land. First priority should be 
given to increased productivity and to the preven- 
tion of degradation of more land. Reclamation of 
degraded land shoald be the next priority. 

OFf the good land in India (about 56 million 

hectares), 20 mh are under canal and tank irriga- 
tion, another 20 mh are serviced by ground water 
and 16 mh are unirrigated. The first priority must 
be to ‘take up the 10 mh of good canal and tank 
irrigated land that is threatened with water-logging. 
Proper canal lining, effective field channels for 
regulating the application of water, and the pro- 
vision of surface and sub-surface drainage are the 
three urgently needed measures for protecting land 
irrigated through canals. 
. To implement such preventive measures one 
needs ‘detailed planning’, ‘careful execution’, ‘huge 
financial outlays’ and a ‘consolidation of holdings 
and redrawing of field boundaries.” “This is why 
anti-water-logging operations make so little progress 
and why the blessing of canal irrigation is turning 
into a curse over large areas.” However, in the 
absence of these preventives, “as much irrigation 
land is going out of production in the world every 
year...as is being brought under new irrigation.” 
(ibid). 

Overuse of lands being serviced by groundwater 
must be prevented, and adequate power provided 
for the running cf tube-wells. The lands not yet ir- 
rigated (16 mh), must soon be brought into the fold. 
Though many of them would be covered by the 415 
major and medium irrigation schemes pending com- 
pletion, the rest must, as far as possible, be provi- 
ded with groundwater. Groundwater is preferable 
to cannals and tanks, it being, among other things, 
cheaper, quicker, more economical and’ mainly 
under the farmer’s individual control, so that he 
can regulate the application of water according to 
his needs and is not “at the mercy of huge and 
sometimes corrupt bureaucracies.” 

In fact, the Government should give up the idea 
of taking up projects for new irrigation canals, 
especially grandiose ones like the ‘garland canal’, 
and should consolidate the work already undertaken. 

The conversion of agricultural land into forests 
and the growth of vegetation on uncovered land, 
either through planned planting or by leaving the 
land alone so that it could itself regenerate its cover 
are two general solutions to the problem of erosion. 


The construction of wind-breakers, in certain types 
of terrain, is also an effective measure against wind 
erosion. However, these methods can only be 
successful through the use of proper legal authority 
in cooperation with the people, who would have to 
be educated about the value of these measures, and 
alternatives would have to be found to satisfy 
the genuine needs of these people for fodder and 
fuel. 

Of the remaining 87 mh of degraded land, the 
unsuitable land (calculated to be about 43 mh), 
must be reverted to non agricultural use. In this 
category fall the Jands that have either shallow soil, 
steep slope or are inaccessible to water. These 
lands should either be planted with forest or with 
some vegetation. The remaining 44 mh of degraded 
but potentially good land should be reclaimed and 
added to the existing 56 mh of gcod agricultural 
land to make a total of 100 mh of good agricultural 
land. This “major change in the land use pattern 
should, however, cause no concern, for it will result 
in an increase rather than a decrease in the agri- 
cultural potential of the country.” (ibid). 

Of the non-agricultural land (166 mh), 35 mh is 
under good forests and much of the remaining 
would be covered by schemes taken up for the care 
and development of catchment areas—another issue 
that warrants top priority. The remaining areas 
must also be treated, though with a lower priority. 

To achieve this, a certain ‘reorientation of Forest 
Departments’ is necessary. The Forest Departments 
have “by and large, been much too friendly towards 
financially and politically powerful contractors res- 
ponsible for illegal fellings” (ibid). 

In all, these measures should not take more than 
20 years to implement and should cost upward of 
Rs. 50,000 crores. There should be, at the national 
level, a Central Land Commission with authority 
over all activities relevant to land management. 
This commission should be part of the Ministry of 
Land Management: the new name suggested for the 
present Ministry of Irrigation. All funds earmarked 
for these activities should be placed under one major 
budget head for Land Management, and a National 
Land Development Bank should be created to 
finance various concerned projects. ‘ 

In order to implement specific projects there 
should be suitable multi-disciplinary area develop- 
ment authorities. “It would also be necessary to 
ensure that such authorities are not hampered in 
their work by the lack of adequate legal and execu- 
tive powers. These authorities must therefore be 
vested with suitable summary powers in the interests 
of the land so that its improvement and where 
necessary its physical reshaping may take place as 
quickly as possible.” (ibid). 

Though the Government should take up most of 
this work, in some of the areas “it would be useful 
to allow private initiative and the profit motive to 
playa role...” There should be involvement of 
voluntary agencies with this work, especially as 
watchdogs to ensure that the Government delivers 
the goods, and for educating the public in matters 
relating to the soil and removing ‘resource 
illiteracy’. 


16 


DESPITE the title. Vohra’s lectures seem to deal 
only witha policy tor land, the water ingredient 
being invariably igaored. Perhaps a justification 
for this is found in the second lecture: ‘Since for 
all productive purpose, the soil is useless in the 
absence of water and vice versa, the problems of 
land and water management constitute a single 
indivisible whole. However, we must look at these 
problems only from the point of view of the land 

cause while the land is a continuing and non- 
renewable resource. water is gifted to us afresh 
every year by a bountiful Nature. It also needs to 
be remembered that while land resources can and 
do suffer heavy damage at the hands of water, the 
reverse is not possivle. Therefore, there is and can 
be no such thing as water management per se. 
Indeed, the only purpose which the management of 
water can have is to subserve the interests of the 
land.” (emphasis added). 

Vohra’s argument, then, seems to be that: (a) For 
productive purposes, water and land are mutually 
dependent. However, as (b) water, unlike land, is 
an annually renewable resource, and (c) water can- 
not be damaged by land (as land can be by water), 
therefore (d) the problems of land and water man- 
agement must be looked at only from the point of 
view of the land (the only purpose of water manage- 
ment is to serve the interest of the land). 

Vohra’s logic seems difficult to grasp. It is not 
clear to me how, for example, the conclusion (d) 
in the above argument follows from the premises 
(a), (b) and (c). Admittedly, as water and land are 
both essential for agriculture, land being useless 
without water, any respectable policy regarding land 
as an agricultural resource mist also deal with the 
problems related to the supply of adequate and 
suitable water. However, judging by this criterion, 
the policy Vohra is propagating has at least the 
following problems. 

1. Vohra’s belief that land cannot damage water, 
even if we think of water only as an agricultural 
input, seems to be mistaken. To quote Prof J.P. 
Mrowka, “...the quality of water changes greatly, 
owing to storage in, and transmission through, the 
soil. For example...undesirable elements, such as 
pesticides, may be added to the water within the 
soil.” (Source book on the Environment, 1978). 

Actually, there are at least three ways in which 
water can be polluted (or, damaged) through contact 
with the land: ‘pollution’ being understood to be “a 
change in condition (energy or material level) which 
disturbs the self-regulatory capacity on an environ- 
mental system toward or beyond its operating 
limits”. (Prof. Herman S. Forest, “Pollution of 
Streams and Smaller Lakes”, Ecology and Pollution, 
1972). The first two of these Vohra himself men- 
tions, though in a cifferent context. 

Water can pick up, from the Jand, a lot of mud 
and this can make i: unfit for agricultural use, espe- 
cially since all mud is not soil and thus beneficial 
to plant life. Similarly, salts present in the soil can 
dissolve in water, making it unusable. Vohra, how- 
ever, does not mention pollutants like pesticides and 
other chemicals, which run off the land and into 
streams and waterways: “(Pollution from the soil) 


includes compounds such as nitrates and organic 
herbicides and pesticides which have their origin in 
agricultural operations.” (Prof. Raul Cardenas, 
“Water Pollution” ibid). The pesticides, while pro- 
tecting some crops, are harmful to others. They 


also get assimilated by vegetables and other agri- _ 


cultural, products, making these products unfit for 
coOnsumption.? 

Though the proposed policy does mention some 
of the ways in which the problem of siltation and 
salinity can be handled, nothing is said about pro- 
tecting water from land-borne chemicals and 
pesticides.? 

2. But land is not the only pollutant of water. 
There are at least three other sources of pollution: 
three other ways in which water is ‘damaged’, be- 
coming increasingly unsuitable for agricultural use. 
Industrial waste, human waste and atmospheric 
pollution are all threats to the purity of water. 

Industrial waste, considering its toxic and chemical 
nature, is an especially grave hazard to agriculture.3. 
However, in spite of this, the financial and political 
power of the industrialists, coupled with high costs 
of pollution-control methods, ensure that very little 
progress is made towards checking and minimising 
this danger. Apart from the dumping of waste in 
water, industries also, do their bit in polluting the 
atmosphere On the face of it, this might seem to 
have no relevance to water. It is, however, now 
known that certain types of pollutants in the atmos- 
phere, besides negatively affecting rainfall patterns, 
can be picked up by water, while it $ in passage, 
as rain, through the atmosphere. In many countries, 
including the USA, this process has resulted in the 
phenomenon of ‘acid rain’. Industrialists apart, 
even the Government seems apathetic to the threat 
of atmospheric pollution. The Indraprastha Power 
House, in New Delhi, a billowing example 

Vohra’s ‘policy’, in not providing for these 
various and grave threats to water, shows itself to 
be inadequate. The annual renewability of water 
might be a bounty of nature, but even with a renew- 
able resource like water, one has to ensure that it is 
available where it is needed, in usable form, at the 
right time and in the required quantity. We have 
already seen how atmospheric pollution can inter- 
fere with -this renewability: polluting the water 
even before it reaches the earth. What, then, is the 
use of this annual renewability if, much before the 
- water can be put to any of its constructive uses 

(generally speaking, agricultural, industrial: and 
municipal), it has been damaged and polluted in 
` one of the several ways possible? 

It seems clear that any policy concerned with the 
productivity of land must, if it is to be effective, 
incorporate measures to ensure that water is 
adequately protected from pollution. A policy 





ROOTS OF BACKWARDNESS 


Dr K.N. Panikkar’s article titled “Roots of Cultural 
Backwardness” (Mainstream, November 7, 1981) was 
based on the author's lecture at a seminar organised by 
the Students’ Union of Calicut University. 
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purely ‘from the point of view of the land’ will 
certainly not do: especially if it is land ‘chauvinistic’ 
in the way that Vohra’s ‘policy’ seems to be. 


BUT far more serious, in its immediate implica-~ 
tions, seems to be Vohra’s proposal of reverting 
43 million hectares (30.1 per cent) of the total 
agricultural land (calculated by him to be. 143 mh) 
to non-agricultural use. Vohra argues that these 
43 mh of land are relatively unsuited for cultivation, 
having ‘shallow soil’, ‘steep slope’ or ‘little access 
to water’. The result of reverting this land would, 
he feels, be an increase rather than a decrease in 
the production of foodgrains for ‘‘good agricultural 
land in a climate like ours should be able to yield 
at least two crops a year so that even with 100 mh 
under cultivation the gross cropped area would 
be at least 200 mh. By contrast, though we have 
143 mh under agriculture today, our gross cropped 
area is only 172 mh.” (A Policy for Land and 
Water). ' 

It seems quite certain that this reversion of nearly 
a third of our cultivated land would have serious 
repercussions. Whatever the ownership patterns, 
invariably this poor land would be supporting the 
small and marginal farmer or the landless labourer. 
To begin with, a very large proportion of this 
unsuitable land would be owned by the small and 
marginal farmers who would, on its reversion, lose 
most or all of their land, many of them becoming 
landless. The remaining unsuitable land. If any, 
would be a part of the lands owned by the big 
farmers. This land would have, almost totally, 
been either leased out to small and marginal 
farmers® or operated with the help of hired agricul- 
tural labour. The reversion of this remaining land 
would dislocate both the small and marginal 
farmers who partly or totally tilled the land they 


_leased in from the big farmers, and the landless 


labourers would no longer be required®, 
_ Converting these implications into numbers is 
not easy, mainly because no accurate figures 


TABLE’ 


Area operated, area, households and population 
expected to be dislocated by implementing 
Vohra’s policy 





A B C 
1 NSS 26th Raj’s esti- Sanyal's esti- 





round mates? mates? 
1. Area operated 125.63 148.06 148.06 
(million hectares) : 
2. Area to be reverted 37.83 44,57 44,57 
mh (30.1%) 
3. Household to be 41.67 39,41 r 42.53 
dislocated (millions) 
4: Population to be 222.03 217.15 236.34 


dislocated (millions) 


ss sss 
Note: Considerirg statistics of land ownership, as collected 


by the NSS in its 26th round, the figures against item 1, 2, 3. 
and 4 would be 119.64, 36.01, 56.42 and 290,25 respectively, 


DS 


`~ r" 


seem to be available either of size of Individual 
holdings in terms of quality of land, or of propor- 
tion of land leased out or cultivated by wage labour 
in terms of land quality. Vohra, also, does not 
indicate where he gets his statistics from, even 
admitting some to be guesses. However, using 
whatever statistics are available, and working with 
the assumptions outlined above, the quantum of 
TOR would appear to be as in the Table. 

. 17). 

P Taking the average of the figures given in the 
chart we come to the figures of 225 million as the 
number of people who would be dislocated, given 
the population figures of 1971. In 1981, with the 
24.75 per cent increase in population during the 
last ten years, this figures would not be less than 
280 million?®, 

Perhaps such a massive dislocation could have 
been prevented if we had implemented at least some 
of the proposed land reforms, making the distribu- 
tion of agricultural land somewhat more equitable, 
both in terms of quality and quantity. But, as 
things stand, the distribution is very inequitable 
and if the implications I have outlined are to be 
avoided, Vohra must come forward with some 
practical suggestions on how to first implement 
what he calls the ‘long-delayed’ land reforms. His 
suggestion, albeit tentative, that land reforms be 
carried out in a summary fashion, perhaps by giving 
summary powers to the concerned authorities, is 
bot impressive. What makes him think that the 
same authorities who have so far been protecting 
the interests of the rich landlords would not use 
these newly acquired summary powers to the same 
end?0 

(To be continued) 


NOTES 


1. Ic is estimated that even after application of certain 
pesticides, like DDT, has stopped, it would take nearly fifty 
years for traces of DDT to disappear from fish and from 
various other animals. (Source: The Limits to Growth, Donella 
H. Meadows, etc., 1972). ‘Persistent chemicals may exhibit 
the phenomenon called bioaccumulation, which means that the 
chemicals may concentrate in living tissue in amounts greater 
than in the surrounding environment.” Environmental Ethics, 
Albert J. Fritsch, etc., 1980. k% 

2. This is all the more serious considering the curreot 
policy of the Government, A recent news item reports that 
pesticide consumption is proposed to be stepped up in India. 
“The Union Agriculture Ministry has fixed targets of pesticides 
consumption during 1981-82 at nearly 63,900 tonnes. This is 
about 8,000 tonnes more than...1980-81." (Times of India, 
New Delhi, June 13, 1981). 

3. “...what bappens if man is exposed to very low concen- 
tration of chemicals over a period of 20 or 30 years? The 
answer is still not known but it is clear that many such chemi- 
cals give very good grounds for concern. Besides their acute 
toxicity, chemicals can cause genetic mutations, can be 
carcinogenic or teratogenic.” The State of the Environment. 
1978, United Nations Environment Programme, p.3. Fora 
recent discussion also sec ‘Impact of pesticidal Pollution in the 
Environment,’ R.L. Kalra and R.P. Chwala, Journal of the 
BN8S, Vol. 78:1. 

4, Though no general statistics are available, this scems 
obvious if we consider the land relations that have existed, and 
continue to exist, in our rural areas. Also, even where a small 
or marginal farmer started off with owning a piece of good- 
quality land, the over-tilling that would bave been ,essential for 
him to make both ends meet, and the lack of expensive inputs 


ana precautions would ensure that very soon his land would 
become degraded, losing most of its productive top-soil. 


5. Itis usually relatively poor Jand which is leased out, for 
not only does the rich landlord want to himself cultivate and 
look after his good land but he also finds that by leasing out 
the poor land he gets better returns than be could by using 
hired labour, The small and marginal farmer to whom the 
land js leased out has to work day in and day out to get 
enough from the land to pay the rent and sustain his growing 
family. Hired labour, co the other hand, would have, in most 
cases, much less motivation to do more than the minimum 
required of them. 


6. The reversion of a third of the land, especially as this is 
poor land which requires more labour to even produce a 
mediocre crop, would suddenly result in an acute shortage 
of the land available for leasing out and in a phenomenal in- 
crease in the labour force. This would mean a rise in the 
‘rent? of leased-out land and a lowering of the wages of 
labour. If wage labour became cheap enough, it would 
become unprofitable to lease out land and, as such, the number 
of landless labourers would increase and those either owing 
land or operating leased in land would become fewer. 


7. Vohra’s statistics regarding total land area are much 
nearer those of Raj than those of the NSS. However, though 
I have used different data bases, I have used the same ratio 
(30.1 per cent) for all, calculated on the basis of Vohra’s 
Statistics. Unlike the NSS, Raj does not give the average 
bousehold size for each class of holdings, but only the overall 
average. I have, as such, had to use this while computing the 
figures for item 4 for both Raj and Sanyal. Sanyal gives no 
figure for average family size, but considering he is using Raj’s 
data, Raj’s figures should apply. 


8. KN. Raj, ‘Trends io Rural Unemployment in India: An 
Analysis with Reference to Conceptual and Measurement 
Problems’, Economic and Political Weekly, Special number, 
August 1976, The figure in column B: is taken from Table I, 
and the figures in B?, B* and B? are computed on the basis of 
this data and Vohra’s ratio. 


9. S.K. Sanyal, “Trends in Rural Employment in India — 
Comments’’, Economic anad Political Weekly, January 29, 1977, 


10. In coming to this figure I have assumed, as already 
stated, that this unsuitable land would be either owned or 
Operated by the small and marginal farmers, I have also not 
yet considered the re-employment of these dislocated persons 
in some of the new avenues of employment tbat Vohra sees his 
policy as providing. This figure, then, is the ‘gross’, so to 
Speak, not the ‘net’ @ 
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YUGOSLAVIA : 


Self-management Socialism : 


K.K. DAS GUPTA: ` 


i Ou of the vexed problems of Yugoslavia’s ‘econo- 
mic development within the framework of what 

is known as ‘self-management’ socialism has been 
the disparity in the levels of development between 
the developed and the backward regions. An attempt 
is been made here to understand the nature of this, 


disparity on the basis of two important economic . 


indicators. At the .same time some important 


aspects of the principles gf self-management have. ' 


been examined that have relevance tothe issue under 
discussion. : i 

Politically, Yugoslavia is divided into eight 
regions — the republics of Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, 
. Montenegro, Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and the autonomous provinces of Vojvodina and 
Kosovo. Of these, Montenegro, Macedonia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Kosovo comprise the back- 
ward regions. The economic disparity between this ' 


region and that which. is advanced consisting’ of - 


Slovenia, Croatia; Serbia and Vojvodina is evidenced. 
by gross inequality in terms of ‘social ‘product per 
capita. Table 1. gives an idea of the extent, of this 
inequality at tuo points of time, 1969 and 1977, the 
first being after the new reform was put into practice 
and the second ‘being after the 1974 Constitution 


incorporating . significant, changes in economic 
management was: passed and its provisions were - 
implemented. ; , 4 i 


. Another extremely important indicator ‘of back- 
wardness is the rate of employment/unemployment 
in the under developed regions. It has to be 
mentioned that in the Soviet Union and other 
Socialist countries of Eastern Europe, unemployment 
is not accepted as an economic phenoménon which ' 
agrees with the socialist principle of economic 
management. ‘As a result, manpower plans | in 
Eastern European j Socialist .countries excepting 
Yugoslavia and in the Soviet Union balance the 
requirements and creation of employment as part of 
the five-year and annual plan ‘elaborations. In the 
opinion of Kosta Mihailovic, a well-known Yugoslov 
economist, not only per capita social product but 
‘also employmierit ratio is' an extremely important 
indicator of development. ‘In’1972, in his estimate, ` 
the percentage rates of employment in terms of total 
population were 33 in Slovenia, 25 in Croatia and.. 
Vojvodina, 20 ‘in Serbia proper, 16 in Montenegro 
and Macedonia, 14 in Bosnia-Herzegovina and final- 
ly, 9 in Kosovo, the most backward region’ in the 
couatry. ` As will be evident, from Table ‘2, the: 
situation in 1977, in this regardiin spite-of _provision | 


oad 


. The author is, Professor, Centre for the Study of 
Economics of East European Countries, Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Pune. 
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vs 


‘for regulatory instruments in the 1974. Constitution 
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did not show any improvement at all.. ... 
.The nature and extent of this backwardness of 


' the four regions were not unknown to the persons 


in the higher echelons of the federal planning body. 
In fact, one of the main preoccupations of the eco- 
nomic policy makers since the inception of the 
¿New Economic System in 1965 had been to devise 
ways and means for tackling the onerous task of > 
balancing the inter-régional disparity. But within a 
framework of a' national economic development that 


TABLE 1 
, PER CAPITA SOCIAL PRODUCT AT CURRENT PRICES 


=" Social Product ice r 


- per head (new dinars) Yugoslavia== 100 





1969 1977 1969 1977 
Yugoslavia 6.525 33,715 100.0 100.0 
Slovenia 12.139 65,613 186.8 ` 194.6 
Croatia 8,000 . 42,754 122 6 126.8 
Vojvodina yo «7176 41,354 110.0 122.6 
Serbia proper 6,724 32,287 103.0 95.8 
Monteneg ó 4,540 > 24,680 69.6 73.2 
Macedonia 4,260 . 22,534 65.3 66.8 
Bosnia-Herzegovina- 4.223 22,267 64.7 „ 66.0 
Kosovo K { 2,046 10,315 31.4 30.6 


a ee eee ee Ne a 


Mary B Grégory: Regional Economic Development in 
Yugoslavia, Soviet Studies, October 1973 (for 1969 figures); 
and Kosta Mihailovic: Nerazvijenost u republikama i pokraji- 
nama (Under-development in republics and regions): Ekono- 
mska Misao, September 1980, (for 1977 figures). . 


' - TABLE 2 . 
EMPLOYMENT RATES IN YUGOSLAVIA BY. : 
REGIONS IN 1977 i i 
a E A 
: Employment per » Employment per 
1000 population 1000 employable 
3 persons 
Yugoslavia- 237 ' 368 
Bosnia and . ; ‘ 
` Herzegovina ` 181 284 
Montenegro 196 316 
Croatia 279 42L , 
Macedonia , 204 : 330, | 
Slovenia 40l - 631 r 
Serbia proper 235 348 
Vojvodína 258 388 
Kosovo ` AOL’ `o 194 


arnan eee 

Samoupravni drustvena ekonomski razvoi Jugosiavije, 1947- 
77y, Statisticki prikaz (Self-managed Socio-economic Develo 
ment of Yugoslavia, 1947-77, Statistical Survey) 1978 (Part of 
the economic report of the 11th Congress of Communist League 
of Yugoslavia), and Kosta Mihailovic, Nerazvijenost u re- 
publikama i pokrajinama. i 
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relied solely on expectation of efficiency through 
almost complete autonomy in enterprise manage- 
ment, all the exercises of balancing inter-regional 
disparity became to a great extent futile, because 
the backward regions started with a weak base. At 
the same time, macro-social planning for a consider- 
able period after 1965 was purely indicative in 
nature and partial in character. Problems of back- 
wasdness could not be tackled in an efficient manner 
due to the absence of stricter social control. 

In the given situation, in order to combat this 
disparity, the Federal Government resorted to a 
fiscal transfer of a small share of the social product 
solely for the benefit of the backward regions. This 
practice came to be known as the ‘Compensation 
Princip le’ after the 9th Congress of the League of 
Communists in 1969 categorically affirmed the need 
for such compensation. One of the resolutions of 
the 9th Congress emphasised: “In so far ag econo- 
mic policy measures disturb this principle (the 
principle of unified Yugoslay market) it is necessary 
to work out a system of compensation which will 
alleviate the’ negative effects of the disparate in- 
fluence of the uniform instruments and economic 
policy measures adopted by the federal govern- 
ment.” (Zoran Jasec: ‘“Yugoslavia’s Federal System 
and Coordination of Economic Policy”, Eastern 
European Economics, Fall, 1974). 

The transfer as a fiscal measure amounted to 1.94 
per cent of the social product to the under-developed 
regions. This is the practical implication of the 
compensation principle. But as could be seen from 
Tables 1 and 2, the value of the coefficient of dis- 
parity between Slovenia and Kosovo, the most and 
the least developed regions, has increased in the 
period 1969 to 1977. If we leave aside this parti- 
cular comparison as atypical, an overall evaluation 
of disparity involving all the republics and provinces 
in the same period does not provide a healthier 
picture. 

One of the main objec ives of the ‘Compensation 
Principle’ was to recorcile the conflicts of econo- 
mic interests between the advanced and the back- 
ward regions in the short run, thus creating a pre- 
condition for a longterm solution of the problem. 
In the latter context the instrument could be regar- 
ded as one of the developmental policies for success- 
ful implementation of the structure-determining 
tasks of the economy as a whole. 

This point needs some elaboration. Assuming that 
the economic bases of different regions are of differ- 
ent Jevels of strength, with the backward regions 
placed at lower levels of different degrees and the 
advanced regions having the opposite characteristics 
(there can be no methodological problems in such a 
ranking), the instrument had, as one of its major 
functions, to contribute to the structural transform- 
ation of the compensated regions. Although at the 
conceptual plane this argument seems not only plau- 
sible but sound, at the plane of operation, fulfilment 
of the task appeared quite difficult. In the opinion 
of Kosta Mihaliovic again, any attempt to evolve a 
scientific policy for resolving the distortions due to 
regional disparity in Yugoslavia should proceed 
from an examination of the structural relations be- 


cause, in the ultimate analysis, resolution of the 
regional problem could only be achieved through a 
solution of these relations. Although such an ap- 
proach, he add., predominantly depends on quanti- 
tative relations, the qualitative aspects are also 
extremely impartant. 

The three important elements for understanding 
the qualitative dimensions of regional disparity are: 
the nature of commodity-money relations within the 
Yugoslav market, the pattern of ownership of the 
means of production and the features of social 
planning. 

The period from the inception of the New Econo- 
mic System or New Reform in 1965 to 1971 when a 
change in the management of the economy both at 
both macro and micro levels was introduced was 
marked by monopolistic abuses of power by strong 
workers’ self-management collectives and resulting 
income differences between enterprises in a region 
and between regions. The Yugoslav market struc- 
ture in this period was reminiscent of that ina 
typical capitalist country; the only difference was 
group ownership of means of production in an énter- 
prise instead of individual ownership as in a typical 
capitalist society. As a result, the efficiency of an 
enterprise depended on its success in the market in 


x 


the internecine competition with other enterprises - 


cooperatively owned by workers. In spite of the 
admission of theoreticians and practitioners of 
socialism including those from Yugoslavia that the 
Law of Value or the commodity-money relation can 
have only limited application in a socialist economy, 
the experience of Yugoslavia in this period demons- 
trated that thi: relation was the most prominent in 
the economy. Government controls were minimum 


. because the logic of almost total devolution of eco- 


nomic and political power warranted such a policy. 
In the words af Branco Horvat, Yugoslav economist, 
there was not only poor control by governmental 
agencies, but also “a massive abuse of taxation and 
other regulations. As usual, governmental ineffi- 
ciency began to generate corruption ” 
slav Economic System, 1976). He went so far as to 
say that, apart from group ownership, there was 
almost a condition of laissez faire in the economy. 
At the same time, limitless powers of professional 
managers in the enterprises as per provisions of a 
law on self-management made them the most power- 
ful individuals in economic organisations. A World 
Bank survey on Yugoslavia commented that such a 
situation ‘‘induced monopolistic business practices 
and Jed to the collusion of management and workers 
in sharing the monopoly rents of enterprises. Such 
tendencies toward what is known in ‘Yugoslav 


(The Yugo- _. 


parlance as ‘group ownership’ threatened the socia- ~ 


list principles of solidarity and equity.” (M. Shrenk, 
C. Ardalan, N. El. Tatawy: Yugoslavia: A World 
Bank Country Report, 1979). 


It is obvious that in the circumstances, enterprises ~ 


in the backward regions could not compete in the , 


market on egual terms with powerful adversaries 
from the developed regions. The banks also played 
a very impor.ant role. Bank management, for all 
practical purposes, was involved in the same type of 
activities as in capitalist economies. Economically 


powerful managing bodies of enterprises used to 
receive priority treatment. There was, in a sense, 


a fusion of banking and industrial interests (ibid). 


The expression ‘social control’ remained only in 
name. There were of course, a few successful enter- 
prises in backward regions, but the combined efforts 
of those were inadequate for pushing forward their 
regions’ economic performance significantly. 

A few words are necessary regarding the property 
rights in workers’ self-management enterprises. In 
practice, the Associated Labour of an enterprise has 
the opportunity to increase its wealth while possess- 
ing what is known as the right of ‘usus fructus’. This 
right means that the Associated Labour has the 
right to own the fruits of its labour collectively as 
an entity and severally as members of the collective. 
This law is a key legal concept within the property 
rights in Yugoslavia and it became all the more 
important after almost total autonomy of the enter- 
prises since 1965. (D.D. Milenkovitch, Plan and 
Market in Yogoslav Economic Thought, 1971) In the 
given legal framework the interest of every indivi- 
dual lies with the particular enterprise with which 
he is associated if it is profitable. In the absence of 
adequate social control the powerful monopoly 
interests could be explained in terms of oppdrtunity 
and desire of the individual and the collective for 
amassing as much profit as possible. 

The consequences of such property rights have 
been aptly described in a study as follows: “In its 
pure, theoretical form, the labour-managed firm has 
a structure that allows the collective to seek its own 
best free of any coercion by the state. But this 
arrangement means that the collective may choose to 
pursue policies that are not consistent with efficient 
allocation of the nation’s resources or with commu- 
nity welfare. Certainly, recent events in Yugoslavia 
suggest that disharmonies between the society and 
the collective are quite real... Market forces work in 
quite normal ways within the Yugoslav system; the 
difficulty is that reformers have failed to understand 
the influence the post-1965 property rights structure 
has tended to exert on economic beaviour.” (E.G. 
Furubotn, S. Pejovich: Property Rights, Economic 
Decentralisation and the Evolution of the Yugoslav 
Firm: Journal of Law and Economics, October 1973). 
The overall effect of property rights however has 
been the domination of powerful enterprises, and 
considering that such enterprises are mostly located 
in economically advanced regions, the overall effect 
on regional economic development can be guessed. 

With regard to social planning, prior to the 1971 
amendment of the Constitution there was no provi- 
sion for ex-ante coordination of management of the 
Yugoslav economy either at the macro cr at the 
micro level. Social planning used to be only social in 
name. In practice it was carried out through elabora- 

tion of a few broad indicators like prices, incomes, etc., 
without these being binding for any enterprise unless 
it opted for these. In such cases, however, the indi- 
cators acquired the character of binding obligations 
to the enterprises. At the macro-socia] level plan- 
ning was almost absent, apart from projections and 
forecasting of economic trends. Therefore, an 
important social objective like bridging inter-regional 
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economic inequality was outside the agenda of any 
conscious planned effort. 

' But the situation changed in 1971. First came 
the amendment of the Constitution in that year. 
Then in 1974 new Constitution came into force 
under which more rigorous social planning was 
introduced from 1976. Subsequently, a Law on 
Social Planning was enacted in 1976. At the theoreti- 
cal plane, the necessity of macro economic manage- 
ment for short-term economic stability and long- 
term economic development was accepted. Stricter 
regulations on prices, incomes, social consumption 
funds, etc., as measures of social control were intro- 
duced, which were cansidered to be important com- 
ponents of social planning. A distinction was made 
between state control and social control. (This is 
of course an accepted theory in Yugoslavia for quite 
some time). In the case of the former it is believed 
in Yugoslavia that instead of democratic self- 
management a concition of ‘etatist’ control of 
economic activity prevails with not much room for 
working people’s participation in decision-making. 
Therefore, instead of binding Jaws and administra- 
tive orders, the Constitution provides for two impor- 
tant types of agreements, that is, self-management 
agreements and social compacts. “Self-management 
agreements are made between buyers and sellers, or, 
in the non-market sector (education, medical service, 
etc.) between users and suppliers of services, and are 
intended to reconcile ihe divergent interests. If any 
level of government is included, the agreement is 
called a social compact.” (Branco Horvat). 

Social planning or macro-economic planning is 
elaborated and formulated at all levels with horizon- 
tal and vertical inter-connections between Basic 
Organisations of Associated Labour (BOAL) through 
what is known as ‘the Delegate System’. It means 
that from the federal to the lowest socio-political 
Communities delegates of workers and working 
men’s collectives make the decisions at all levels. 
It may be mentioned that micro-economic planning 
in and between enterprises is usually designated self- 
management planning. 

In this new economic approach, the problem of 
regional disparity hes been given much greater 
emphasis. The need for faster development of pro- 
ductive forces in backward regions and allocation of 
necessary resources for this purpose has been includ- 
ed as a basic principle of the 1974 constitution. Two 
important laws — one relating to permanent 
resources of federal fund and the other for the 
creation of supplementary fund from budgetary 
resources for transferring to backward regions — 
were passed. Both funds were to be operative for 
the five-year period 1976-1980. According to Article 
2 of the Law on the Permanent Resources, the 
annual amount was fixed at 1.97 per cent of the 
gross material product of the socialised sector of the 
Yugoslav economy. Of this amount 0.17 per cent 
is kept as special supplementary resources for 
Kosovo, the economically weakest region. Another 
0.03 percent is allotted for financing the Ibar- 
Lepece Hydrosystem in Kosovo. The balance, 1.77 
per cent, is distributed as follows: Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, 34 per cent; Macedonia, 24 per cent; Montene- 


gro, 12 per cent, and Kosovo, 30 per cent. 

The permanent resources are meant for productive 
activity, whereas supplementary resources amount- 
ing to another 0.93 per cent of the country’s gross 
material product are allocated for financing social 
and other services subject to certain regulations. 
Again, 0.07 per cent out of this fund is first set 
aside for Kosovo and the balance, 0.86 per cent, is 
distributed as follows: Bosnia-Herzegovina, 40 15 
per cent; Macedonia, 18.30 per cent; Montenegro, 
10.30 per cent; and Kosovo, 31 25 per cent. 

With the provision for creation and transfer of 
additional resources and greater social control, it is 
expected that the extent of economic disparity bet- 
ween regions through a shift in structural relations 
would take place although, as has been shown 
(Table 1 and 2), the situation remained almost the 
same between 1969 and 1977. It has to be borne 
in mind however that 1977 was almost the starting 
point of the period for which the change was envi- 
saged. Before some more time elapses, the success 
or failure of the new approach cannot be judged. 

Finally, one point has to be made clear. The 
Yugaslav experience in the recent past has brought 
back the question of strict social control to the fore- 
front. The distinction between social control and 
state control (which, according to Yugoslav theore- 
ticians is practised in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe) has, in the light of recent changes, become 
very thin. The important question is: in which 
framework is fulfilment of macro-social objectives 
and satisfaction of personal desires as a harmonious 
whole possible? As experience shows, with the 


Anand : Model for 
MOHIT SEN : 


THe popularity of the Amul brand name is one of 
the important success stories of free India, 
though the Anand cooperative which is the base of 
it all started a year earlier than our independent 
existence. Amul has become almost synonymous 
with butter and cheese, at least as far as the middle 
class is concerned. The days are gone when Polson, 
Anchor Brand and Kraft meant these things. So 
also in the case of milk powder where Amul has 
taken over from Glaxo and Cow-&-Gate. In the 
whole area of milk and milk products Amul has 
pushed back the multinationals — a fact which it 
now increasingly proclaims. This in itself is in 
refreshing contrast to the awe in which so many 
decision-makers in our country stand as far as the 
MNCs are concerned, 

This success was no accident. It was planned. 
It was pushed through with ruthless efficiency. It 
was based on the supply and marketing coopera- 
tivisation of the peasants of Anand. It was support- 
ed by Jawaharlal Nehru though it was sought to be 
sabotaged by many Secretaries of Government and 
others. It had the strength of technical experts who 
consciously placed their talent and knowledge at 
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abandonment o° all vestiges of ‘etatism’, that is, 
state control, there was a significant degree of 
divergence between the two in Yugoslavia. Even 
after the preseat form of social control through 
delegate system was firmly established, Edvard 
Kardelj. one of the important spokesmen of the pre- 
sent framework, had to say, “I certainly have no 
intension of ‘claiming that the delegate system or 
individual delegations are totally immune to the 
struggle for power...Firstly, anti-socialist and anti- 
self management forces exert a certain ideological 
and political influence on the institution of self- 
management. Secondly, internal technocratic- 
bureaucratic or other conservative and reactionary 
pressures may cause some particular or general 
interests to become politicised and thus become a 
weapon in a political struggle for various positions 
in the self-management and social system, that is, 
weapons for the struggle for econamic and social 
power.” (Demozracy and Socialism). 

As is well-known, the imperative need in any 
socialist system is to bring a dialectical unity bet- 
ween control and freedom. The present endeavour 
of Yugoslavia has been in this direction. The nature 
of the link between democratism and social or state 
control in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe on 
the one hand acd that in Yugoslavia on the other 
may show differences in the nature of the two cons- 
tituent components, but in the ultimate analysis, the 
resultants must have closely similar qualities if the 
socialist goals are to be achieved, bridging the 
wide inter-regional economic disparity in a socialist 
country being one such goal. O 
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the service of a cause — the freedom struggle of 
free India. 

And, let it be added, Amul’s success had at the 
heart of it Dr. Kurien. This became clear from the 
talks and tour on the two occasions on which one 
visited Anand. Dr Kurien is a controversial person. 
Controversy chases him as once Krishna Menon 
said about himself. One can well imagine that he 
would be a tough bargainer when it came to meeting 
the demands of his employees. His strongheaded- 
ness could well at times take him down false paths. 
But there is no doubting his dedication, his tremen- 
dous organising talent, his capacity to kindle 
enthusiasm and his confidence in the working man 
and women of India. There is also no doubting his 
ingrained hostility to the multinationals as well as 
his happiness that Amul has shown that India can 
beat them. 

He certainly takes risks but they are calculated 
ones. One example of this was his acceptance of 
milk powder and butter oil as gifts from the EEC. 
There was an outcry that he was opening up India 
for the gigantic agribusiness MNCs. Some on the 
Left joined the Sussex and other European radicals. 
The UN enquiry commission, however, cleared 
Dr. Kurien who had used the gift as a kind of a 
capital base to achieve self-reliance by selling the 
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gift at a price which was not below that of the 
domestic producers. It was the reverse of what 
happened in the case of PL-480 wheat. The result 
has been that the import of milk powder for sale 
has ended, as also of butter. he 

This is not the place to go into the whole 
range of accusations against Dr. Kurien that he has 
acted against self-reliance in the matter of machi- 
nery needed for the dairy industry. These have been 
answered by the National Dairy Development’ Board 
of which he is the chairman. These answers, 
interestingly, were not given the prominence in our 
monopoly owned press that the accusations received. 
What is more to the point is what these answers 
satisfied the UN enquiry commission which found 
Operation Flood — Phase I in its conception and 
execution an example which other Third World 
countries could emulate. 


It is important to accept this truth because one of , 


the ways in which imperialism operates today 
against our freedom is through the deliberate 
creation of national demoralisation. To counter 
this insidious attack does not- mean that we should 
gloss over the wretchedness that, abounds in our 
country. But it does mean that we should take note 
of our successes to point to our potential and to 
raise our national spirits. A drooping nation can 
be more easily dropped! APPLE not only showed 
the power of our science “and technology, it made 
us all more self-confident and some of us, at any 
rate, more intolerant of so much that holds up and 
degrades India. Amul does the same. 

Another characteristic achievement of what is 
called the Anand type of cooperative is its evocation 
of reliance upon the. peasants as the point of pro- 
duction. Going to- villages where the milk is de- 
livered by the producers twice a day, seeing the 
orderly queues without any sign of social distinc- 
tion, watching the determination of the fat content 
by a paid employee (who is himself a producer), 
observing the payment in cash twice a day on the 
pass book system — one would not but feel a pride 
in the capacity for organisation. 


The chairmen of the village cooperatives — the. 


persons one met on a random survey — were all 
small peasants. As a matter of fact the same survey 
showed that on an average the biggest owner had 
five buffaloes and the smallest, one. The gap was 
not large. Significantly, as far as one could judge, 
land ownership was also on a dispersed pattern, 
, with not very great differentiation. No one can be 
a member of the cooperative unless he or she has 
actually delivered a certain minimum quantity of 
milk in a year — as a loca! Congress bigwig found 
out to his discomfiture. And no one has more 
than. one vote. 
- engineers, managers — and the workers are all paid 
. employees of the cooperative. Dr. Kurien draws his 
salary from, the district cooperative — a fact which 
he proudly advertises. The emphasis is invariably 
placed on responsibility and accountability of the 
technical intelligentsia to the farmers, throngs of 


whom are frequent visitors to the Anand complex. . 


‘And the technical intelligentsia has responded 
well. For, as Dr. Kurien emphasises, Indians gene- 
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' the cooperative a substantial profit. 


The technicians — the ‘doctors.. 


: : - o : foot mre 2 
rally- do respond- when. they. feel they are in the 
Service of a cause. One was reminded of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s famous statement that we are all little 
men but if we serve a great cause some of its great- 
ness comes into us as well. The veterinary service- 
men, the cattle breeding experts, the milk-cheese 
technologists, the managers, the ad men, the PROs, 


“the teachers, the computer centre scientists — all 


seemed to feel that they had some purpose in their 
lives. One also had a sense of easy informality, of 
good-humour, of all belonging to a horizontalised 
and. not verticalised institution. Dr. Kurien was 
their ‘undoubted leader but he was not their boss. 
He drives himself and can, therefore, be demanding. 

This anti-bureaucratic atmosphere has led to 


‘creativity. It is often not realised that the MNCs 


had confidently asserted that neither powder, nor 
baby food nor chesse could be made from buffalo 
milk..:Dr Kurien -nd his brave band proved them 


~ wrong, -It is almost on a par with the MNCs telling 


the late K.D. Malaviya that they were ready to 
drink all the new oil that he helps to discover! 
Another feature of the innovativeness of Amul is 
illustrated by what they are doing in Baroda. They 
found that the~ sweet sikhand is very popular with 
the middle class but frequently adulterated. So 
pure sikhand is produced by Amul which also gives 
This. profit 
is, however, used to give the slum-dwellers of 
Baroda a cheep milk substitute called Chaisathi. 
A survey conducted by Amul of the Baroda slum- 


’ dwellérs, revealed that, the children apart, they take 


milk only as an additive to tea. And this milk is 
brought in very small quantities and, therefore, 
from the milk vendors who, of course, dilute it 
considerably. The Chaisathi of Amul is sold in 
small quantities. It has vegetable protein content | 
(making it cheaper than the animal protein content 
of milk but as nutritious) and is sold at.a price. 
which is subsidised from the sikhand earnings! 
” A point of more than historical interest has to be 
mentioned here. The pioneers of the Amul or 
Anand type of cooperative were all directly inspired 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel — whose home is only 
a few kilometres from Anand. The patron saints 
were Bhaikaka Patel and Tribhovandas Patel (the 
latter is still active) who were close colleagues of 
Morarji Desai and one of whom helped to found the 
Swatantra Party in Gujarat! But they all backed 
Dr. Kurien as did Jawaharlal Nehru and as does 
Indira Gandhi — though not all the Cabinet 
Ministers and top bureaucrats of the Central 
government. The problem of peasant nationalists 
and of the bourgeois-peasant connection requires 
more-detailed examination and less schematism. 
Going through the statistics, talking with a 
number of peasant cooperators and walking through 
the villages, one came to the tentative conclusion 
that while poverty undoubtedly remains, the poor ' 
are less poor and. the rich richer byt without a 
widening of the gap. One could be wrong but this 
phenomenon requires close examination, especially 
in the context of the current controversy on the 
role of cooperatives in capitalist-oriented develop- 
ment and the growth of the peasant movement. C] 





Nicaragua: 
MARCOS ARRUDA 





The author, an economist. at the World- 
Council of Churches (Geneva) and an Associate 
Fellow of the Transnational Institute. (Amster- 
dam), examines both the internal and external 
forces currently opposing the construction of af 
new Nicaragua. The latter forces are seen as: 
more of an immediate threat, as they can not 
only inflict damage by themselves but may 
aggravate internal’ problems by destabilising. 
the economy and making its management impos- 
sible. The author argues that the power conflict |. 

‘| in Central America, and particularly in Nicar- 
“agua, is not a confrontation: between the 


super-powers as the USA makes out, but one 
between peoples struggling for justice, libera- 
tion and self-reliance, on the one hand, and neo-. 
colonialism on the other. . a 





R Frurnine to Sandinista ‘Nicotagua for the third 
time, I became_convinced that, however com- 
plex and ‘challenging the internal problems are, the 
potential and the human and material resources 
needed to overcome them exist, as does the willing- 
ness and power to organise a new society founded 
on the values of justice, solidarity and people’s 


participation. Unemployment, ‘inflation, shortage . 


of investment capital and infrastructure, absence 
of skilled cadres in key economic activities, a tradi- 
tional concentration of productive and social invest- 
ment in the cities, oppdsition of the wealthy to. 
Policies aimed at political economic democratisa~ 


tion, a mentality of dependence upon the state to. 


solve all problems and assume all costs — all these 
are.deeply rooted realities and` tendencies. Nicara- 
guans believe that in order to reverse. them, more 
than new policies and strong determination ‘are 
needed. They seek a full reversal of the logic “that 
generated and nourishes those problems. To do so, 
they are attempting to combine political: pluralism 
with the organisation’ and education of the masses 
to participate in decision-making.at all levels., They 
are initiating economic planning and decentralised 
coordination of its implementation ‘in order to 
‘make a mixed economy serve the needs of the 
majority. In so doing, Nicaragua is taking the first 
steps toward the construction of a new society 
. based on its own traditions,  Tesources . and 
culture. 

However, ina world where nations are more and 
more inter-dependent, and where development pro- 
‘blems are’ ‘increasingly globalised by the reach and 
the power of transnational capital, the small state 
of Nicaragua cannot aspire to become an island of 
autonomous development. Indeed, the attitudes of 


other countries in the region, of the US and of trans- - 


national corporations operating in Central America, 
are determining factors in the future of ‘a‘¢ountry 
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Internal Tasks, External Threats 


that is just emerging from four decades of Somoza- 
Tuled neocolonial dependence. Flexibility or rigidity 
of private transnational banks in dealing with 
Nicaragua’s foreign debt, fairness or bias of iater- 
national financial agencies and governments of the' 
Northern hemisphere in regard to the transfer of- 


-Tesources, credits and assistance needed by Niċar- 


agua in this initial period; willingness‘of TNCs and 
industrial countries to support or boycott the imple- 
mentation of Nicaragua’s original development 


. plan — all these will play an important role in the 
.. consolidation or destabilisatiun of the new Nicar- 


agua. 

This article examines both the internal and the 
external forces currently opposing the construction 
of a new Nicaragua. It argues that the latter appear 
more of an immediaté threat, not only in the- 
damage they can inflict by themselves, but also 
because they may aggravate the internal problems . 
by destabilising the economy and making its 
Management.an impossible task. Finally, the article 
argues that the power conflict being played out 
today-in Central America, and particularly- in Nicar- 
agua, is not a confrontation between super-powers 
— as the US Government is endeavouring to argue 
— but one between peoples struggling for justice, 
liberation and self-reliance, on the one hand, and 
neocolonialism on the other. j 


` 


.NICARAGUA’s heritage from 40 years of'the 


Somoza dynasty is one where the: country in 1979 
began to rebuild from an appalling state of poverty. 
In this context, any external efforts to make the 
Situation worse may be considered as overkill, 
Nevertheless, the threat of economic boycott is, not 
illusory, with the present US administration as 
the main source of this threat. Using the pretext . 
that Nicaragua is helping to arm the Salvadorian 
resistance, and using its aid policy as a political 
weapon, the US. recently cut economic aid ‘to 
Nicaragua, including a US $:9.6 million credit for 
wheat purchases. More recently, the US threatened 
to ban beef imports from Nicaragua, as well as ‘a 
resin used to manufacture polyvinyl chloride. While 


‘some justify such moves as part of the protectionist 


policy of the Reagan Administration, they clearly 
demonstrate that the Big Brother is firmly com- 
mitted to use its trade power as a political weapon. 

(Latin America Weekly Report, Washington thred- 
tening to tighten economic blockage, WR-81-19). . 

The Nicafagaan Economic Plan for 1981- was 
published before the end of 1980 and was widely 
disseminated: throughout the country. A popular 
version was prepared and is being used by the mass 
organisations in study sessions, particularly with 
workers and peasants. The Plan is firm yet humble, 
pinpointing the achievements of the ‘1980 econemig 


i 


‘tations of central Chinandega, I attended a session 


- jected by, the 1980 Plan was missed 


menting some of. the targets. $ i 
In a rural school surrounded by the cotton plan-. 


where a‘companero’ of. the Ministry of Planning. 
made a critical survey of the economy to about 60 - 
intermediate cadres of the Sandinista: Front (FSLN). 
The session stood in marked contrast to. speeches 
one hears in most other Latin American countries 
by economic and firiancial authorities, usually filled 
with unrealistic propaganda and self-promotion. It, 
was a session of realism, humility and mobilisation’ 
for independence and self-reliance. In no instance- 
did he show the economic achievements without 
pinpointing the ambiguities, risks and challenges. 
The questions raised by the participants revealed 
that they had carefully studied the Plan-,and were 
able to apply its guidelines to their particular situa- 
tions with clairvoyance. 

' The Sandinistas: inherited the highest rate of 
inflation — 84 per cent — in the history of Nicar- 
agua. They were able to reduce it to 27 per cent 
by the end of 1980. The target of 22 per cent, pro- - 
basically for two . 
reasons. First, the price of oil imported by Nicar- 
agua went up from US $ 19 to $ 36 per barrel and, 
second, the country’s economy was ‘so destroyed 
by the war of 1978-79 that most basic -consumption . 


‘goods, were imported during 1980. Still, the reduc- 


tion of 57 points in the inflation rate in one year 
is a remarkable achievément, which. most capitalist: 
countries of the region, with or without IMF “aid”, 


- are not capable of approaching (not even the “‘mira-. 


culous” Delfim Netto of Brazil, where the inflation 
rate, from the perspective of the wage earners, is. 
running at 160 per cent a year). : 
. This achievement, however, has an aspect of 
ambiguity and poses problems that must be faced 
in the current year. Indeed, prices did not go up - 
for two: basic reasons. First, sufficient goods for . 
the internal market were largely supplied through . 
an increase in the import bill. Second, the working ; 
class consciously collaborated with the new govern- 


‘ment in deciding against the use of its new political . 


power to force wages upward. Let us examine each - 
of these factors. Bae = 
Supply based on imports means increases. in: 
foreign debt. Nicaragua’s imports in 1980 were 
worth US $ 100 million more than projected. The . 
government.considers the increase in the country’s , 
foreign debt — US $ 371 million in 1980 — a 
serious shortcoming in economic management and . 
insists that Nicaragua cannot have sustainable. deve- 
lopment on the basis of external resources. A shift : 
from an open to a relatively ‘self-reliant economy 
cannot be achieved overnight. But a corrective 


- policy has been adopted to hasten the transition in 


the current. “year of productivity and defence”. This 
policy stands on three pillars. First, Nicaragua will . 
only accept loans that are relatively “cheap”? (in fact, + 
the average conditions, on loans obtained during - 
1980 were favorable: 20-year deadline, 10-year grace . 
period ‘at 4 per cent year per interest), and will cut; « 
imports to the. level. of. absolute necessity while, 
improving efficiency in the use of external resources,... 
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-cally, 


` peasants have. the 


independence .in this. period of regeneration of the 
economy, the aim is to diversify dependence. Histori-. ` 
more than, 60 per. cent of the external 
resources needed by Nicaragua came. from the US 

and, at present, about-70 per cent: of the external. 
financing depends ‘om ‘sources predominantly con- . 
trolled, by the US. The target is to develop trade 
-with the Third World, the. socialist countries and 

Western Europe so. .as to arrive at a target of 25 

per cent.. Third, , the country will,.stimulate savings, 
by enforcing a policy of austerity and efficiency on: 
the. public and private sectors, ‘as well as on con- . 
sumption of non-essential goods. The slogan has 
been launched: “We cannot live on Money that-we 
have not produced.”  . - oo ie ts 

` The other important factor. responsible for rela-. 
tively stable prices during 1980 was labour self- 
discipline. The creation of a National Federation 
of Trade, Unions generated a process of organisa- 
tion which resulted in .increased awareness and 
self-discipline within the labour force. While the | 
income of rural labour increased, that of industrial 
workers has generally remained the same as of 
July:1979. At the same time, the wage level of the 
middle classes and government officials has decrea- 
sed from the final months of the Somoza era. Thus, 
a..process of redistribution began, .favouring the 
most, needy, in this case the rural work force. 
Labour self-discipline is also an indication that the 
moral authority of the FSLN and the governing 
junta is real. However, this type of corrective policy : 
can only be: effective-in the short ron} And the. 
only: way. to replace it without losing ‘what was 
achieved is to’ increase the country’s wealth so that 
wages rise.in-real terms., | . ; ; 


THE 1980 GDP growth rate. of Nicaragua in real 
terms. was 10.5 per cent, the highest in Latin. 
America. The original target far 1981 was 18 per 
cent,, aided by the effort being made to substitute 
imports. But the government now believes that it 
will not surpass 14. per cent. One reason is that it 
is.difficult to correct. the distortion. in the pattern - 
of. growth of the past year, which consisted of an ` 
18.5 per cent increase in services and trade against . 
a-3.8 per cent increase material production. To 
reverse this pattern, the government has launched’ 
a Contingency Plan for essential grains production, 
a programme to increase productivity and stimulate 
the export sector, and a campaign to rationalise the 
use of. available resources, particularly by the state - 
apparatus. ©- - Pa : ' 
-In the eyes of the country’s planners, Nicaraguan $ 
potential not only to feed the 
whole population but also to finance the country’s | 
oil imports. , The targets of the Contingency Plan : 


are to create sufficient supply of basic grains (cereals ` , 


and beans) to feed the population, to gather a'two 

month.inventory, to improve storing facilities and. 
ta maximise !the earning of foreign.currency from 

exports in a time of. shortage in the international ` 
market (a 10-million ton deficit of basic grains is 

foreseen: ‘for..Central America and the Caribbean 

in 1981). i. 2.00. ra s 
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Nicaragua’s traditional strengths: coffee, sugarcane, 
cotton, meat and gold. It was an impressive ex- 
perience to see the joyous faces of the young com- 
batants of the Sandinista army as they returned to 
Managua on crowded trucks decorated with cotton 
branches, after having achieved striking levels of 
productivity in the cotton harvest. The labour 
shortage was anguishing the big private cotton 
growers, who feared a loss as the ‘rainy season ap-. 
proached. Their formerly aggressive opposition to 
the government turned toward peaceful coexistence 
as the government rapidly mobilised‘the Army for 


the cotton harvest. .“‘We only ask two- things from 


you”, said the government to the cotton-growers. 
“One, that you continue to produce: our country 
is ‘still in bad need of foreign currency. Two, that 
you pay the combatants fair wages for the work 
they did: this will be an incentive toward the goal 
-of a self-supporting army some time in the. future.” 
In Nicaragua, more than elsewhere, economics and 
politics go hand in hand. - se 

The fulfilment of an austerity and efficiency pro- 
gramme within the state apparatus seems to pose a 
more difficult challenge. ‘The 1981 Plan adopts a 
no growth strategy for the state budget, while 
aiming at a qualitative leap in state organisation, 
and efficiency by two means. First, the hope is to 
increase the centralisation of surpluses and pro- 
ductive accumulation for this initial period, as well 
as improving fiscal-financial control. Second, efforts 
are directed at improving the. operative capacity 
of the departments and local governments in the 
production and supply of goods and services, while 
strengthening the’ participation of workers in the 
management and control of -yarious economic 
tasks, | 

` The programme to increase productivity, as‘ well 
as the campaign to rationalise the use ‘of available 


resources, depends heavily on the development.of 


post-literacy adult education consistent with the 
priority targets for this year. Nicaraguans seem 
aware that the traditional method of ‘‘scholarizing”’ 
adults leads. to selectivity and exclusion, ` while 
“postponing society’s enjoyment of its eventual 
benefits to the distant future. 

The country needs a popular education that pro- 
duces immediate results. Following the lessons 
of their successful literacy crusade, Nicaraguans 
are now discussing the possibility of establishing’ an 


alternative model of popular education whereby . 


the learning process is based on ‘the coordination 
of the educative capacity of the various mass orga- 
nisations and. state entities. Each will become res- 
ponsible for the education of adults in its own 
‘sphere of activity, training the people both in 
practice and theory, in their own places of life and 
work, : . 

If successful, this innovative model will trans- 
form all work-places, communities and. institutions 
into popular schoòls; productive and communal 
activities into study disciplines;: and all adults — 
‘professionals, militants, workers or peasants — into 
both teachers and students. Training peasants. today 


on how to use available resources more efficiently, | 
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concerning their own activities within the context 
of the country’s agricultural policy helps generate 
immediately visible results in terms of productivity, 
organisatioa, participation and, last but not least, 


` defence. 


- The fact that-112,000 new jobs were created in 
1980, instead of the 95,000 projected by last year’s 


‘plan is a significant victory. The rate of unemploy- 


ment was reduced to- 17.5 per cent. However, this 
achievement’ implies a structural distortion! only 
53.1 per cent of the new jobs were in the productive 
sectors (projected: 78.9 per cent) against 46.9° per 
cent in the state, commerce and informal sectors 
(projected: 21.1 per cent). This reflects the unequal 


' development, of the reactivation process by sector 


and ‘also the hypertrophic tendency of the tertiary 
sector. ` 7 

.The target for 1981 is, on the one hand, to 
reduce unemployment to 13.3 per cent (that would 
be the lowest in the country’s history) by increasing 
the utilisation of the existing idle capacity. Con: 
currently, the given government plans to transfer 
part of the labour force from sector C to sectors A 
and B, so that 69.5 per cent of the new jobs are in 
productive sectors. A special Labour Fund. was 
created to reduce the social cost of that transfer to 
a minimum. . i 

One of the central guidelines of both plans (1980 
and 1981) has been to improve the living conditions 
of the 50 per cent poorest of the country. Two years 
before the fall of Somoza, the upper 20 per cent of 


, the population controlled 60 per cent of Nicaragua’s 


GDP, whereas the lowest 50 per cent-had a meagre 
15 per cent share of the total. (Revista da Cepal, 
August 1977: Santiago de Chile). , 

The policy of income redistribution is` a constant 
theme in the 1981 Plan. The target in 1980 of not 
letting the workers’ real wage fall was generally 
accomplished by regulating the supply and prices 
of essential goods; subsidies to public transporta- 
tion and basic grains; preferential tariffs on electric 
energy and water for the popular districts;' and 


housing rent reductions. A 10.4 per cent readjust- . 


ment upward of the wages of workers earning’ 1,200 
cordobas (10 C = 1 US $) or less was granted in 
June 1980. The labour demands for wage increases 
led to the signing of more than 200 collective agree- 
ments (in the 46 years of the Somoza dictatorship 
only 46 collective agreements were reached). More- 
over, the evaluation of 1980 conditions resulted. in a 
considerable increase in the social wage of the 
salaried workers, particularly in the areas of educa- 
tion. and health. . 

The 1981 wage policy of a maximum 20 per cent 
monetary ceiling for upward readjustment will be 
selectively applied so as to preserve the purchasing 
power of the workers with lowest incomes, and thus 
will have a redistributive effect. -The organised 
workers are being asked to participate with manage- 
ment in reshaping the wage structure so as‘ to 
allocate a just value to their contribution in the 


creation of social wealth, thus reducing the histori- . 


„cal injustices inherent in the wage system of the 


past. Be : : 
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Nicaragua's exports reached 50 per cent (US $ 
470 million) of the 1980 target of US $ 524m, 
while imports were 12.5 per cent higher (US 
$ 870 m) than the projected US $ 773 m. The most 
important reason for the excessive value of imports 
was the detérioration of the terms of trade: the 
almost 100 per cent jump in oil prices during the 
period, and the reduction of the international coffee 
price from US $ 180 per 160 lb in 1979 to $ 120 at 
the beginn'ng of 1981. Overall, the average import 
prices increased 15 per cent while the average ex- 
port prices remained unchanged, resulting in the 
» weaker purchasing power of exports. | 

The plan aims toward reduction in the external 
vulnerability of the economy by recuperating 
Nicaragua’s historical export capacity; reducing the 
imports of non-essential consumer goods and inputs 
which can be domestically produced; and diversi- 
fying the geographic origin and destination of trade 
flows. The degree of economic regeneration in both 
agriculture and manufacture, as well as the favour- 
able situation in the international cereals market, 
allow for an export target of US $ 680 m (FOB) 
for 1981. Imports are expected to amount to 956 m, 
bringing the external trade deficit down to 275 m. 
To avoid going beyond this import limit, regulations 
and control of consumer goods imports were esta- 
blished and. considerable import substitution is 
projected. ae : 

Nicaragua’s endeavour to reactivate its economy 
for the benefit of the majority is not being received 
positively abroad, if we review the transfers of 
resources this far. US $ 490 million in contracts and 
external financing were raised, of which US $ 370 
million were disbursed in 1980. However, only 50 


per cent of this amount entered Nicaragua. The . 


debt service amounted to US $ 84.6 m in 1980, and 
will reach US $ 190 m this year, or 28 per cent of 
Nicaragua’s exports. 

To make the financial situation even more difficult 
for Nicaragua, the Reagan Administration has 
clearly engaged in an international campaign to 
destabilise the Nicaraguan Government. The sus- 
pension of the US. financial package (US'$ 15 mil- 
lion yet to be disbursed from the US $ 75 m agreed 
to in 1980, plus US $ 9.6 m in credits for the 
purchase of vitally needed wheat supplies) may be 
only the first step into a strategy of economic sabo- 


tage, a strategy which proved to be effective against - 
the Unidad Popular Government in Chile. One 


consequence of the US Government’s decision to 
cut the credit for wheat purchases was the donation 
by the USSR of 29,000 tonnes of wheat to 
Nicaragua. 

Throughout Central America, the US Adminis- 
tration is using, focd as a weapon to undermine 
governments that are considered a “threat to. US 
national security”, no matter how poor and econo- 
mically powerless they may be. A parallel policy 
that the US is pursuing, is to boost military juntas 
that are seen as friendly to US interests, regardless 
of how illegitimate, unpopular and repressive they 
may be. , 


“THE US will avoid direct intervention but will try 
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to boycott our economy and undermine our inde- 
pendence,” says the Sandinista leader as we stroll 
along the beach at Masachapa. From this site we 
can see the fuel deposits belonging to the largest 
international airport in the country, built by Somoza 
for his private use in one of the luxurious farms he 
possessed before the triumph of the insurrection. 

' The US Administration has mounted a powerful 
campaign to convince international public opinion 
that the struggle of peoples in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere for their basic rights, justice and national 
liberation must be seen in terms of super-power. 
confrontation. For the Nicaraguans, this represents 
a return to “big stick” diplomacy. The roots of El 
Salvador’s problems, as viewed by the Reagan 
Administration, are not the state of hunger and 
deprivation imposed on the majority by the 14 lead- 
ing’ land-owning families, nor is it the official and 
semi-official terrorism imposed by the military and 
the nationa] guard with US financial and military 
support. It is Nicaragua, and ultimately Cuba. 

The Trilateral Commission’s interpretation of the 
world, which largely ‘characterised the Carter era, 
proposed an alliance between the three industrialised 
regions of the ‘free market’ world — North America. 
Europe and Japan — as well as economic cooper- 
ation and-detente vis a-vis the stable regimes of the 
Socialist sphere. This would counter the increasing 
pressure for basic economic and political change in 
the Southern Hemisphere. The wnder-developed 
countries were seen as a threat to the power, the 
siability and the life-styles of the societies of the 
North. '.. - 

The Réagan Administration, in turn, is trying ‘to 
re-establish the manichean “Cold War” vision of a 
bipolar world. One side represents the Christian 
white. civilisation of the West, whose radiating 
centre is the US and whose manifest destiny is to 
impose the ‘free market’ and the Western notion of 
progress and democracy on the rest of the world. 
The other side represents evil, with the struggles for 


. national liberation seen as a major component of 


evil. If this interpretation has not been spelled out 


. in such words, it has been crystallised into concrete 


policies. These include the selective application of 
the concept of “terrorism” and the “quiet 
diplomacy” of burying the cause of human rights 
by escalating militarisation and economic support 
to the most repressive regimes in Latin America. 
“What does the US want of our country”? isa 
question asksd by many Nicaraguans. “How can 
such a poor and small nation be, in any real way, 
‘a threat to the national security’ of the Northern 
giant, wich whom we do not even share a common 
border’? f . 

The US supported more than 40 years of the 
Somozan dynasty, and Nicaraguans-have endless 


‘stories to illustrate that “bloody dictatorship” was 


a cruel daily reality. The same can be applied today 
to El Salvador and Guatemala. Yet, Nicaragua is 
now run by a pluralistic civilian government, which 
has, as testified by the International Commission 
of Jurists, an exemplary human rights policy and 
practice. This unfolds in a continent where military 
dictatorships abound, and where human rights 
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violations are a rule of government and democracy 
is the exception. The Nicaraguan government’s 
legitimacy today is safeguarded by a human rights 
record that includes the rejection of the death 
penalty, the. just treatment of the Somozista 
National Guard, whose. members ‘were arrested 
and publically tried, and the dismissal of more than 
2000 policemen (who abused their authority) ‘since 
the triumph. ae 
: The opposition was guaranteed seats in the 
National Parliamentary Council and is represented 
by at least three parties. Its voice is heard daily 
throughout the country in the newspaper La Presa, 
whose policy is to exploit any opportunity to attack 
the government. There have been no restrictions to 
the free transit of opponents of the government 
either within or outside the country. | 

The great majority of Christians in Nicaragua 
took part in the insurrection against Somoza and 
consider themselves as an essential component of 
the Sandinista victory. Today there is full religious 
freedom and the active participation of Christians 
in the Sandinista government is an important criti- 
cal element and a safeguard of the principles of 
justice, solidarity and participation. Three of the 
State ministers are Catholic priests and a number 
of other government posts are also occupied by 
priests and pastors. Recently, the Archbishop of 
Managua, Ovando, called upon all the faithful to 
respond positively to the plea by the FSLN for the 
whole population to unite around the Junta’s 
endeavour to reconstruct the country. f 

All these facts serve to pre-empt the accusation 
that Nicaragua is run by a Marxist-Leninist govern- 
ment. Still, the enemies of Nicaragua have spent 
enormous sums to try to convince international 
public opinion that such accusations are real. The 
failure of both the Eagleburger mission to Europe 
and the Vernon Walters mission to South America 
(both trying to gather support from allies for a new 
“big stick” policy against Nicaragua and Cuba) is 
explained in good part by the widespread disbelief 
with which. the State Department dossier was 
received. The dossier attempted to prove’ that 
Nicaragua was channeling arms to resistance move- 
ments in El Salvador. 
pean ambassador in Managua discounted the dossier 
in his comment: “The CIA is so thoroughly present 
in. Nicaragua that they would have easily traced the 
route of the traffic of weapons; if it didn’t, it is 
because this traffic does not exist”. 

The Somozistas today are being armed and 
trained both by Cuban “veterans” of the CIA- 
sponsored failure at the Bay of Pigs, and by US 
“military advisers.” Training camps are located 
in Florida and in parts of Central America that are 
under US control or influence, such as the Panama 
Canal Zone and Honduras. (Jo Thomas, “Nicaragua 
ex-Guards Train with Cuban exiles in US”. Inter- 

- national Herald Tribune, March 19, 1981). 

The Nicaraguans are preparing for the eventual- 
ity of aninvasion. They are organizing and train- 
ing popular self-defence militia in every village 
of the country side and in every street of, the 
urban centres. As one watches them training with 
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old weapons but advanced skills and unbeatable 
will-power, one has the feeling that an invasion 
would only be successful if it were to wipe out vir- 
tually the whole population. The Somozistas seems 
to have the same perception, for they are asking the 
US Administration to give the green light for the. 
invasion within the next few months, “before the 
Sandinistas become invincible.” E 

The threat of an invasion from Honduras is no 
fairy-tale. According to a Honduran army -sub- 
commander, “‘war had been 70 per cent likely” in 
May, when delegations of the two countries met at 
the border to negotiate. “The three stages of pre- 
paration for full-scale invasion had all been comp- 
leted -an anti-Nicaraguan press campaign, giving 
Somozista units ‘carte blanche’ to provoke the 
Nicaraguans and putting the army on to full alert”. 
(See Latin America Weekly Report, Nicaragua- 
Honduras war headed off, WR-81-20).- According 
to the same source, “the Honduran military leaders 
had been deterred by the size of the May Day 
demonstrations in Tegucigalpa and other towns, in 
which Trade Unions openly condemned war prepar- 
ations.” Meanwhile, Gen. Vernon Walters announ- 
ced the doubling of military aid to Honduras (from 





THE DEATH-DEALER 


Peace seems far distant now, a dream that has faded, 
and mankind apparently marches ahead to its doom, , 
For though the atom bomb has come to blast the world, 
no bomb has yet touched the. minds of our statesmen 
and men of authority who cannot get out of their old 
ruts and still want to preserve their old world, We have , 
heard much of the four freedoms and of the brave new 
world to come and yet the only freedom that the mass of 
humanity is likely to possess is the freedom to die and to. 
.be blown to bits—of course to preserve democracy and 
liberty and the four freedoms, 


Have words lost all their meaning and „have men's 
minds lost all anchorage? For this surely is the way to 
madness, and tke great men who control our destinies are 
dangerous self-centred lunatics, who are so full of. their 
conceit and pride of power that they will rather rain 
déath and destruction all. over the world than give up: 
their petty opinions and think and act aright... 

Itis an astonishing and shameful thing that people 
should put up with this madness, especially when the 
world seemed so near to achieving what it had desired 
and dreamt of for ages past: Peace and co-operation 
and well-being for all the peoples of the world were well 
within grasp. But the gods perhaps envied the lot of 
man and drove him mad. < 

Whether madness and death are the fate of man in tb 
near future or something better, no one can say. But it’ 
is certain that the way of the atom bomb is not the way 
of peace or freedom. The only useful purpose it can 

| serve is to put an end to the power-mad people in 
authority, to those who wish to dominate over others, to 

| the race-proud who deny equality to others, to the men 
of privilege who rest on others’ labour and suffering, to 
those who prosper when others starve and die, 


—Jawaharial Nehru (1954) 
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domestic opposition to their governments policy of 
increasing . militarisation of and provocation in the 


region is mounting. On May 3, a mass anti-war | 


demonstration was held in Washington, D.C., 
against U.S. intervention in El Salvador. Some 
US newspapers considered it the largest anti-war 
demonstration since the Vietnam war., f 


, 


THE formation of a critical consciousness and 


` political and technical competence within the popu- 


lation; overcoming the dependent, passive and fata- 


. listic mentality brought from the past; and building 


institutions and mechanisms that ensure an oper- 
ative participatory process, are all seen as indispen- 
sable elements of a Sandinista society. All those 
who visit Nicaragua have the opportunity to learn 
that the country is approaching this process ina 
historically original and creative fashion. It is 
well known that the role of Christians in the 
Sandinista insurrection and society has been crucial. 
For a large majority of Christians in Nicaragua, to 
be an active part in the building of a Sandinista 
society is the only form of being faithful to the 
Gospel and to Christ’sexample. Their task, how- 
ever, is a difficult one. They have to fight not only 
unjust social relations, but also oppressive struc- 
tures and old forms of behaviour which they them- 
selves inherited. They also have to face lack of 


understanding and persecution from within the - 


Church hierarchy. ; 
“Nicaraguans find it difficult to believe in the 

Sincerity of the US Government,” said one of the 

priests with whom I talked. “They proclaim a 


All’s Well Everywhere 
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Master MAHODAYA was getting an- 


He was looking very sternly. at the 


puusy Ol support Ior toe autonomy or nations and 
respect for human rights, including the right of a 
people to govern themselvės and participate demio- 
cratically in decisions concerning their own destiny 
and that of their nation. This is a basic right 
North Americans demand for themselves, and their 
Constitution spells it out very clearly. Yet, that 


- Government does not show any respect for ‘the 


rights of other peoples and nations. -The Reagan 
Administration has in fact engaged in a campaign 
of internal destabilisation and has defined as a prin- 
cipal enemy in the region precisely the government 
which is putting those policies of freedom and 
democracy into practice. It is fighting the one 
nation that is implementing structural and value 
changes in the guest for a new world order in which 
human beings become the centre of economic 
activity.” In his opinion, the strategy of internal 
destabilisation and the threat of invasion ‘can only 
delay the endeavour to create a real participatory 
democracy. : i 

My experiences in Nicaragua have convinced me 
that, however difficult the internal problems, ten- 
sions and challenges may be, Nicaragua is capable 
of facing and overcoming them with its own human 
and material resources, and with some outside co- 
operation. The major threat and gravest element 
of instability are the external menaces. What the 
Nicaraguans need and demand from the world is 
that they be given enough peace and security so that 
they have the opportunity to develop themselves 
economically, politically and socially, according to 
the specific character of their own history and 
cultural identity. 
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a rival gang and tried for a compro- 


noyed with. the complaints that 
piled up on his.table every day; though 
his Personal Assistant, had standing 
instructions regarding their disposal. 
He calléd his most trusted’ lientenant 
and asked him to travel incognito so as 
to find out whether the Railways were 
teally functioning as badly as had been 
reported and the state of law and order 
in the country as deplorable. The man 
shaved off his moustache and put on a 


wig, ready for the journey. It was a: 


challenging task and they should do 
their best, he told his henchmen, The 
short speech had‘' the desired effect and 
the group was réady to set out, . 
“Let’s travel without tickets,” one of 
them said, “That would be the best 
way to d out whether the ticket 
examiners are corrupt.’ So they all 
piled on to the nearest compartment 
and waited, It wasn’t long before the 
attendant came and asked them whether 


they would like tea or cold drinks. They ` 


refused this overture as downright 
bribery but found their excuses drowned 


in. hospitality, So they sipped their’ 


tea/cold drink thoughtfully, looking at 


their leader for the next move. 
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‘small group -of attendants and ticket 


examiners that sat before him with 
folded hands. ` 

“I believe this train is running six 
hours late.” ; 

Silence for a few minutes and then 
the grey-haired man in front ventiired 
an opinion, . . i 

“Ji Sarkar: May I remind you that 


‘you are in'a holiday special, We want 


everyone to enjoy themselves in. this 
train. We are going slowly so that all 


may enjoy the view from the windows 
fally.”” pe ih ? 


The Minister's man was satisfied with 
this -and nodded;, He -was wondering 
why Mantriji had sent him on this 
errand, Everything seemed to be, run- 
ning quite smoothly, He dozed off. i 

Some times later he woke up sudden- 


ly. There was nothing, unusual about. 


the train stopping in the middle of 
nowhere but a group of armed men had’ 


boarded it and were. robbing the pas- - 


sengers. Our man had been a part-time 
wagon-breaker in his heyday and he 
acted quickly, At:a signal from him, 
his men whipped out their knives, For 
a while the train robbers. thought it was 


- mise, Then they ran away. Needless to 


say the railway staff were much impres- 
sed and applauded whole-heartedly — 
even the armed guards who said they 
had not used their rifles for fear of in-, 
juring the wrong persons. 

The rest of the journey was by and 
large uneventful, except that the train 

e more and more late. After the 

attempt of the train robbers had been 
foiled, the news, told to the next station- 
master, spread like wildfire, and at every 
Station the heroes weré garlanded in 
true Indian tradition. This and the 
arati that followed made the train run 
more and more behind schedule, Finally 
it reached its destination a couple of 
days late, and the would-be politician 
and his flock got down ceremoniously, 
A report was drafted saying that the 
railways were functioning adinirably 
and there was no cause to get panick 
about the law-and-order situation. Th 
was-tead in the legislature amidst cheers 
from ruling partly members and cat- 
calls from the opposition benches, 

_P.S: The railways awarded Vishisht 
Seva Medal to all members of the 
group: @ 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Culture Comes to 
CHANDRA: CHARI wees 


HARAT BHAVAN is not another India House. Nor 
-isit one of the State Bhavan complexes on 
Kautilya Margin New Delhi. Designed by Charles, 
Correa, Bharat Bhavan is being built on the big 
lake in Bhopal at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.10 
crore. This sprawling complex is to be the future 
repository of grandiose dreams and ambitions of 
putting Madhya Pradesh on the cultural map .of 
India. The genesis of this idea, however, is ‘as’ old 
as culture itself and harks back to memories of 
artistic excellence conjured up by the magic of 
Ujjain and Khajuraho, Sanchi and Mandu,, Vidisha 
and Gwalior. What Bharat Bhavan seeks to .epito- 
mise in itself is India’s age-old tradition of cultural 
synthesis. y 

‘Unlike in .the culturally chauvinistic States of 
the South or Bengal, Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
where the arts flourish as naturally from below as 
the emerald-green paddy fields and require very 
litte assistance from above, culture in the Hindi- 
speaking belt has been very much a_hot-house 
plant, and Madhya Pradesh is. no exception. In 
these areas the classical arts have depended on 
royal or official patronage in varying. degrees down 
the ages, particularly the more esoteric. forms of 
artlike painting and sculpture which require more 
refined and sophisticated aesthetic sensibilities. 
After Independence, the merger of the princely 
states created a cultural vacuum which affected 
Madhya Pradesh adversely in the fifties and sixties. 
It is only with the stabilising of the forces of demo- 
cracy that a new cultural effervescence has been 
noticeable since, the early seventies. Therefore,” the 
popular Government stepping in to fill the vacuum 
is a step in the right direction. -- 

It is not however the distribution of official patro- 
nage which makes the cultural experiment ‘in 
Madhya Pradesh remarkable but the results that 
are bound to-accrue if it. is continued succéssfully 
over a period of time. What is happening in Madhya 
Pradesh could set off a process of decentralisation 
of the arts, away from the political capital of India 
which is today being. artificially bolstered into a 
gigantic cultural monolith and is by its very nature 
divorced from realities in India. Bringing the’.arts 
from these rarefied heights into the. remote corners 
of Madhya Pradesh would not only ensure a. wider 
base for them’ but satisfy the enormous culture 
hunger which afflicts the people whose _ tolerance of 
mediocrity is fast reaching saturation point. 
“Above all, classical as well as folk and tribal art, 
both battling today against a common enemy, the 
films and mass-production culture, need an incèn- 


tive not only to survive but to retain their identity. 
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A counter-movement which tells the artists that 
they matter and demonstrates to the people that the 
arts matter is a priority which cannot be ignored. 
‘Roopankan’, ‘Vagarth’, ‘Anhad’, ‘Antaranp’, 
‘Bahirang’ and ‘Lalit’ are going to be the modern 
manifestations of age-old strands of India’s cultural 
blood-stream—to put artists of repute in various 
fields under one roof, to strive to fit the older tradi- 
tions into the modern ethos or to merely sit at the 
master’s feet to imbibe his art. J. Swaminathan, 
director of ‘Roopankan’, the museum of modern 
and folk art which is to be housed in Bharat 
Bhavan, finds the venture exciting, especially to be 
working with an advisory committee composed : 
wholly of artists. His teams are combing the dis- 
tricts of Madhya Pradesh for “all expressions of art 
which are not para-material.”” Swaminathan’s 
ascetic appearance is wholly belied by his forceful 
words: While agreeing that folk and tribal arts (the 
distinction between the two is getting blurred fast) 
are practised neither as art for art’s sake, nor are 
they basically performing arts, Swaminathan says 
he believes not in the progression but in the simul- 


_taneity. of cultures. When I ran into him in Bastar 


over the Dussehra holidays, he was alternating bet- 
ween despondency and child-like excitement and. 
wonder—despondency over the gradual disappear- 
ance of the art of wood-carving among the tribals 
which is now being used to swell the coffers of the 
merchants of the mass-production culture, and 
excitement over the memorial pillars which dot the 
road-side in the Dantewada region.’ “I am not here 
to save the tribals”, says Swaminathan; but he feels 
that so long as artists like Jayadev, Baghel, a ‘tradi- 
tional bronze-caster from. Bastar and Meera 
Mukerji, a modern sculptor from Bengal, continue 
to interact powerfully, there can be a meaningful 


. dialogue and justify the efforts to help in their 


search for identity. 

This sentiment was echoed by B.V. Karanth under 
whom the Rang Mandal, a State repertory com- 
pany, is being trained with ‘Antarang’ and ‘Bahi- 
rang’ as the twin stages, for its productions. The 
rosy glow of sunset tinted the skies behind the Idgah 
hills as we chatted and watched the troupe members 
rehearsing body movements in the open-air audit- 
orium at Rabindra Bhawan. He feels that no folk- . 
drama can survive unless it is alive, and whatever 
does survive is well worth incorporating into con- 
temporary drama. The theatre is always the 
present, gesticulates Karanth, and even language is 
secondary to movement and expression. A constant 
interaction between the modern and the folk theatre, 
whether it is Shakespeare or the Mach and the 


Yakshagana, is imperative if Indian drama is to 
have an impact. 

Soft-voiced Nirmal Verma, now a guest-writer in 
residence in Bhopal, says that in the beginning he 
was struck by a general passivity towards debate 
among writers and a nebulous commitment to idco- 
logies. There are two distinctive trends noticeable 
in the works of the young writers of Madhya 
Pradesh. One is a geñeral coming to terms with the 
stark socio-economic and political realities, and the 
widely prevalent corruption at all levels, on the 
general defeatist principle that what cannot be 
cured must be endured. On the other hand is a 
_ chilling cynicism induced by a belief in the com- 
plete destruction of the system as the only way 
out. A gradual replacement of this belief in the 
Status quo at both ends of the scale by healthy 
questioning and reform within the system could 
well be an outcome of the on-going literary dialo- 
gue in Madhya Pradesh. 

The Dhrupad style of singing which is indigenous 
to Madhya Pradesh and Kathak are being sought 
to be revived under the aegis of Zia Farid-ud-din 
Dagar and Pandit Kartik Ram. When I went to 


see him in the Hamidia Hospital just before his 
cataract operation, Kartik Ram gave the impression 
of a man living very much jn the past. One won- 
dered what dreams of glory lay behind those opaque, 
inward seeing eyes. At one time he had been forced 
by circumstances to go back to tilling his fields when 
the protective mantle of Maharaj Chakradhar Singh 
of Raigarh had been removed. To be back teaching 
Kathak must be to Kartik Ram an act of homage 
to his art and his royal guru. 5 

All in all, Madhya Pradesh and its capital have 
suddenly been transformed intoa hive of cultural 
activity. However, there is another side to all this 
which cannot be ignored. Official patronage, awards 
and sammans intended as incentives to artists have 
often a way of generating unseemly jealousy and 
frustration among the non-recipients It can only 
be attributed to all-consuming egoism which out- 
shadows the proprieties of their art. However, such 
is the force of these malevolent emotions that the 
best of intentions could easily twin sour. The 
reverberations of the battle drum, anomalous 
as they are, are already being heard in the 
State. O 
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Rural Changes in Colonial Era 


An Economic History Of Modern India, 1f4f-1939: by Sunil 
Sen: Progressive Publishers 19£0, Rs 75. 
Tre genesis of industrial capitalism has been receiving 
increasing attention from researchers in the political econo- 
my of India. This is understandable because, even after three 
decades and a half since Independence, the birthmarks of the 
old colonial order have not been completely eliminated, notwith- 
standing substantial changes brought about in India’s indus- 


trial structure .The monopoly houses of today originated in the , 


period between the two world wars and their motivation and 
modus operandi have not changed significantly. Dependence 
on public iavestment, protection and subsidy continue as 
before. Therefore a probe into the origin of industrial capital- 
ism in India should be useful in understanding many of the 
economic problems we are facing today. , . 

Professor Sen, an eminent researcher in Indian economic 
bistory, thinks that the first four decades of ths twentieth 
century, particularly the period between the two wars, represent 
a turning point in the history of Iadiao industrialisation. He 
bas therefore chosen this period for special study. There was a 
rising trend in public investment in railways and roads, build- 
ings and irrigation in the period before 1919. The Government 
founded railway workshops, ordnance factories. canal work- 
shops, postal workshops and army clothing factories. Sen 
writes, “The association of the state with the productive pro- 
cess represented a new facet of Government policy in the era 
of laissez-faire". He further observes: “It would be absurd 
to igaore the economic importance of the railway workshops 
which represented the most important development of mecha- 
nical engineering in India before the First World War". 

Citiog copious examples of the effects of railways, stores 
purchase policy and discriminating protection in respect of 
development of Indian enterprise and the growth of the labour 
force, Sen joins issue with R.C. Dutt, Jenks and B N. Ganguli 
who hold a contrary view. He seems to agree partially with 
Amiya Bagchi's thesis of “stunted industrialisation” but places 
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the responsibility for it squarely on the behaviour pattern of 
the Indian bourgeoisie. 

The issue is controversial and no consensus seems to have 
emerged as yet, While one cannot but agree that industrial 
output, labour force and the number of corporate industries 
did increase between the two wars, could these be regarded as 
a measure of industrialisation? Industrialisation implies struc- 
tural and cultural change as well. It is a process of moderni- 
sation encompassing all sectors of the economy, including 
agriculture, It is true, as Sen has suggested, that the British 

olicy had inspired an urge among some selected communities 
in India to venture out into new enterprises. But what pre- 
vented the process becoming pervasive? Sen gives several 
reasons, First, the Indian bourgeoisie from the beginning were 
monopoly managing houses barriog new entrants and com- 
petition; second, instead of turning to heavy industries, they 
preferred consumer goods in a protected market, and trade 
and banking for their investment; third, only a few communi- 
ties turned to industrial enterprise. One may reasonably ask 
whether these peculiarities were not in any way connected with 
imperial policy, À 

A comparison between India and Japan in regard to the 
process of industrjalisațion would not be irrelevant. In both 
countries it was the State which induced setting up of indus- 
tries. In both countries the major motivation came from 
increasing military capability and warding off foreign competi- 
tion, though in India “foreign” meant only noo-British 
nations. Industrial houses in both countries were monopolies 
from the beginning But how did Japan grow as a top indus- 
trial nation while India limped along? 

_ The linkage effect of investment in railways, roads and ports 
is very high. It leads to a diversified chain of investments, 
both forward and backward. In India, the effects were artifi- 
cially constricted to those sectors of manufacture and agricul- 
ture which exported their goods mainly to Britain, The 
infrastuctrure that was provided to Japanese agriculture was 
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botaily lacking in India. Land reforms in Japan were conducive 
to dynamic capitalist farming. But as Sen has pointéd out, 
British policy on the land question only encouraged dbsentes 
Jandlordism, usury and merchant ‘capital which not only 
inhibited ‘the development of rural economy but deprived 
industries of a vast potential market and raw materials, There 
were of course the beginnings of capitalist agriculture in com- 
mercial crops excepting jute, but ‘they wére much-too feeble, 

Sen, ‘however, has correctly- pointed out that the agrarian 
structure did ‘undergo significant changes during British rule. 
” These-changes were not contemplated by the British - rulers ‘but 
cathe about as a result of. money economy. These changes are 


- important because the old landlords ‘installed. by the British ` 


were ‘gradually replaced by budding kulaks. Sen has cited 


evidence from‘original records, which throw light on the chang-. 


ing class structure in rural society. How the old elite was 
replaced by moneyed middle-classes and traders may be 


illustrated by the following examples from Sen’s*book. Joy-. 


‘krishna Mukherji, son of a bania and-a record keeper,‘emerged 
as a‘large'zamindar, but never ceased to be a monéy-lender 
and grain dealer, While most of the estates of old zamindars 
‘got divided. and subdivided, jotedars who, were ryots under 
zamindars became increasingly: powerful. They were “new 
men” who-came mostly from among traders ‘and Government 
employees. In Banaras, the lands of Rajputs, Brahmins and 
Muslims passed to Bhumihars, Kayasthas and -Banias who 
were connected. with public service, businéss and the legal 
profession. In Western UP, the old elite.of'the Mughal period, 


Muslims, Rajputs and ‘their kayastha servants were losing: 


land to trading’ and money-lending castes, represented by 
Vaishyas, Khattris and Kalwars. 

Many such examples have been cited by Sen from almost all 
the provinces Such land transfers did not have any immediate 
effect on productivity of land. But the fact that land passed 
from men with status to men with money is a significant 
chaoge which occurred: during the colonial period and whose 
impact is even now being perceived. = hos 

Sen's book‘ raises many more questions than it seeks, to 
answer, That is what is exciting about it. ; 
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Manipur — Maid of the Mountains: by R- Constantine; 
Lancérs Publishers, pp:263 Rs 95, : 


T Manipuris may not have much use for outsiders or 
Mayangs these days, but Manipur is lovingly etched in the 
. memory of the rest of India as the laad of the warrior-princess, 
Chitrangada. Arjuna, second of the Pandava brothers, fell in 
love with her and married her during, his wanderings. The 
Meiteis, the plains Masipuris — not to be confased with the 
hill tribals — also cherish this story in common with the rest 


of India, -Their name for Arjun, Urangangjuba; and that for’ 


Chitrangada the impbssible tongue-twister — Laiyeklaikho- 


tehanoo. Their son, Babrubahan, is known to the Manipuri 


by the name of Kupireng. y os eee 
YFrom Chitrangada to Rani Gaidinliu (not Gaidilue or any 


of the other variations made popular by the newspapers or | 


even by Nehru who first called her'a Rani) is à transition not 
only in time but from myth to history. But myth, ‘no less than 
history, forms part of a people's tradition, shaping their minds 
and attitudes. And in/his book, R Constantine weaves a web 
of the many.strands from the past and present ‘that make the 
people of Manipur a proud and independent people — too 
independent, some might think. He also details the economic 
forces and political developments, starting with the usurpation 


of power by the British, that réduced the local ‘prince to a, 


figurehead, as reasons, though not justification,\for the virulent 


‘ anti-India stance adopted by the Meiteis and their'revolutionary 


organisations in recent times. 
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` salt from fair-price shops. 


Constantine describes how the Burmese occupation of 
Manipur'(and Assam) “was ended in 1826 by the Treaty of 
Yandaboo forged mainly by the British.” By 1833, the British 


_ Were acting on their own in most of Assam as the “Ahom rulers 


had been fully reduced to non-entities, ‘It took the British 43 
years (1849-1892) to settle with the Lushais. (called Kukis’in 
Manipur) in what'is now Mizoram. By “1873\the Garos -were 
subdued. The Daflas of Arunachal‘(formerly NEFA) were a 
tribe apart. Mohammed Kasim, writing in. Aurangzeb’s days; 
says, ‘The Dafias are entirely independent of the Assam Raja 


and plunder the country contiguous to their areas whenever | 


they find an opportunity,’ After 1873 the Daflas stopped’ giving 
trouble. The Singpho tribe, who originally belonged to ‘Burma, 
were administered opium, The failure of the Jaintia. rebellion 
of 1860-62 broke those, too. By 1891 Manipur lay prostrate 
before the British. Yet, there were as many as.25 states in ` the 
Khasi: Hills alone as late as 1905. But they were all reduced 
to- British Vassals or lived in terror of the British, The notable 


exception ‘to ‘the pervasive peace was the Kuki uprising ‘in 


Manipur during World War.I. This was put down ruthlessly. 
Later, in-the late twenties, there was the Jadonang movement 
in Manipur, a phase which ended with the Jeader being hanged , 
in Imphal! Jail.: Rani Gaidinliu picked up from where Jado- 


-nang had left off. This Jadonang uphéaval was perhaps the > 


only nationalist anti-British tribal revolt in the hills of the 


-entire north-eastern frontier region since the Indian National 


Congress was founded in 1885.” 
Indépendénce for the country as a whole'in 1947 méant the 
removal of éven the titular rule of the Manipur Rajas. But _ 


Political intransigence was still confined to the hills, the stirrings `- 


in the valley manifesting themselves openly only during the 
elections of 1967, with the setting up of the Meitei State 


-Committee. Constantine traces the formation of various 


groups and sub-groups and their activities since then, He also ; 
shows how the economic subjugation and exploitation of the 
people of Manipur by non-Manipuris is at the ‘heart of the 
deep resentment that spurs the Meiteis on, not only to reject 
the Government at the Centre but also the Hindu-Vaishnav 
religion introduced in the valley by King Pamheiba, also 
known as Gharib Niwaz, in the early 18th century. The’ pro- 
testis also against the supremacy accorded to the Bengali 
language and script since that time. i 
The „book mentions how non-Manipurj traders foiled a 
Government attempt to lower the price of-salt selling at an 
exorbitant price in the open market. The Government bought 
large stocks of the commodity «ad tried to sell'ıt at-a reason- 
able rate through fair-price shops. The.traders immediately 
cornered all the salt in the open market and proceeded, to sell 
jt at aneven lower rate. The Government was ‘nonplussed 
and had to issue an order saying that whoever wanted sugar at 
controlled rates would also have to buy a certain amount of 


Says Constantine: “The ‘PLA’ would ‘not have ‘garnered 


' popular sympathy if the economy of the State was not utterly . 


backward. In a population of more than 1,409,000 there: were 
80,000 educated unemployed in the registers, To this, 10,000 


» are beiog added every year, In a situation like this, corruption 


is eating into the vitals of thé state. A particularly- tragic 
incident was reported in the press, In 1979 one Kavi Chandra 
Sharma, a brilliant graduate, topped the list for a goverament 


job, in an interview. When he went to join.up, the bureaucrats - 
: incharge demanded a price to give him the appointment ordér. 


Sullen and furious he walked out of the office. ‘He was next 
heard of inthe same year when he was shot dead by the 
security forces in an encounter with the rebels.” oS 
The book also describes the social standing of the proud 
Manipuri women in spite of the polygamy prevalent in: thé 
State, It describes the songs, dances and legends that form 
part of the Manipuri ethos. There is Lai Haroba, “the mother 
of all Manipuri dancing’, in which the Maibis, or priestesses, 


.g0 in' procession to the tank or river and offer flowers to the 


gods. It also mentions the legends woven around God 


’ Nongpokaingthou and Goddess Panthoibi (Shiva and Parvati), ~ 


which have a peculiarly Manipuri aura about them. ‘The book 
describes indigenous sports such as sword fight, wrestling and 
Manipuri hockey — with their own sets of rules. Polo, -also 
played according to their own rules — is very popular. ' 
According to Constantine; it was Manipur which gifted ‘this 


princely sport to the world in'1863. -` : ; 
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When Hunger is the Issue 


MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


ITa last month's newspaper vendors’ strike in 

New Delhi, compulsive news-bugs picked up 
more inanities than ever before from the “news” 
broadcast and telecast by All-India Radio and 
Doordarshan. Not that newspapers do not publish 
non-news in the shape of outpourings of VIPs; but 
at least some of them also give you an inkling of 
what is really happening to the people in the more 
remote parts of the country — areas to which AIR 
beams its programmes, but from which it seldom 
bothers to gather news, 

Under the circumstances, the limelight on the 
first-ever World Food Day, Friday, October 16, 
was hogged by an unending series of politicians in 
power patting themselves on the back and not 
Sparing the common man when it came to doling 
out advice. Through all this, the only point that 
emerged was that our national leaders, perhaps like 
those in other countries similarly placed, were 
totally divorced from the grim reality that faces 
the average Indian and had a completely erroneous 
perception of where Government policies and pro- 
grammes had gone wrong. Having caught hold of 
the wrong end of the stick, they proceeded to mock 
at the people, especially that 60 per tent of the 
population living below the so-called poverty line 
— a line arbitrarily drawn too low in order not to 
make the spread of hunger in this country appear 
quite as alarming as it is in reality. 

At the individual Jevel the problem partly is one 
of ego, with the President and the Ministers rarely 
feeling the need to do their homework on any. sub; 
ject and thinking that they are entitled to inflict 
their home-grown wisdom on the masses who must, 
after all, pay the price for having elected them to 
office. This apart, there is the question of expedi- 
ence, and too close a look at gut issues may make 
things uncomfortable for them. It is not without 
reason that the various messages on the occasion 
made no mention of land reforms or equitable 
distribution — the two crucial issues related to the 
problem of widespread hunger in the country. 

The future, according to the FAO, is bleak. By 
2000 A.D., or less than 20 years from now, one bil- 
lion. people the world over would live in abject pov- 
erty unless there is a drastic and global restructuring 
of existing socio-economic priorities. Massive alloc- 
ation of funds to the farm sector will be required to 
raise production. Will the countries of the world 


releasing vast quantities of grains which are now 
used to fatten animals for their meat. But the 
United States, the chief holder of these surplus 
stocks, believes in a market economy and would 
rather dump surplus food into the sea to prevent 
prices from falling than give it in the form of aid 
with no strings attached to countries which need 
them most. ‘So much, then, for equitable distribu- 
tion of food among the nations. What about 
domestic distributioa? 

A global survey conducted a few years ago asked 
people in several countries whether they had to go 
hungry at times because they had no money to 
buy food. It comes as a surprise that 14 per cent 
of the population in the USA and Japan answered 
“yes”, as did 70 per cent of the people in the 
drought-prone region south of the Sahara in Africa, 
and 66 per cent of te Indian people. What has been 
the contribution of the Green Revolution to the 
lives of people in our country? 

Its effect of making the rich farmers richer, leav- 
ing the poorer farmers untouched, is well known. 
The Green: Revolution period has seen rural dis- 
parities grow, not only because the smaller farmers 
have not been able to benefit from the hybrid 
varieties of wheat and rice which need large amounts 
of expensive chemical fertilisers and water, but also 
because they have been systematically been alien- 
ated from their small land holdings — more and 
more small and marginal farmers having been 
pushed into the category of landless labourers, 
Also, research priorities determined by the Govern- 
ment, and the Indian Council for Agricultural Re- 
search under the stewardship of Dr. M.S. Swami- 
nathan, led to stress on wheat and rice, to the total ' 
neglect of the coarser cereals and legumes, including 
pulses. This is why dzi, the common man’s protein, 
sells at such a fantastic price these days that more 
and more people are unable to purchase it. This 
has led to a shift in the food patterns that should 
but do not yet cause alarm. In Bihar, for instance, 
sattu (a powder made from roasted gram) used to 
be the poor man’s staple food. Now, it has become 
a luxury item that poor people cannot afford. 

Two studies, one by the ILO and the other by the 
World Bank, indicate that crop production is the 
highest the world over in relatively smail farms 
(below five hectares). Yet, while large farms have 


srown laraar nuar tha 
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Again, by 2000 A.D., not only will there be a 
huge shortfall in production, but also an alarming 
fuel-wood crisis which may mean that even those 

‘ who can somehow procure their food, will not be 
able to light a fire to cook it. The rapid depletion 
of forests may make them rare objects of curiosity 
by then. Clearly, then, no country can afford to 
clear more forests in order to expand agriculture — 
certainly not India which barely has 11 per cent of 
land under forest cover as against an optimum of ' 
33 per cent. Any increase in crop production here 
will have to depend on the already existing fields. 
Since owners of large holdings do notave the in- 
centive to produce the maximum, land will have 
to be divided into holdings of reasonable size and 
redistributed. a a 

The wheat and sugar stocks purchased.abroad) 
will not help the poorest sections of the population. 
Nor will Rao Birendra Singh’s optimistic forecast 
that ‘no less than six million tonnes of rice’” will be 
procured in the coming few months. Even ifthe 
kharif crop this year does surpass the total cereal 
production of ‘last year, as the Union Agriculture 
Minister prédicts, the dwindling purchasing power 
of the people will’ keep it largely unutilised in the: 
Food Corporation godowns. This will, of course, 
enable the Government to boast, as it always has 
done that the country now has “‘surpius’”’ stocks of 
grain.’ While talking of global malnutrition on 
World Food Day, Rao Birendra Singh did not’ even 
mention in‘ passing that a large percentage of the 
under-nourished people of the world lived in India. 
He did ‘not refer. to conspicuous consumption or 
the wastage of food by rich Indians. ' f 

Deputy Minister for Information and Broadcast- 
ing, Kumud Joshi, did one better. Inaugurating an 
exhibition organised on the occasion by the All- 
India Women’s Conference, she asked the AIWC - 
to reach out and help the middle and lower middle 
class women, whom she identified as the “main 

. consumers” in India. The upper class and the 

' upper-middle ‘class did not figure in ‘her speech, 

‘though whether she did not consider them guilty of 
consumerism or simply realised that they did not 
need any help from the AIWC, is not known. As 
for the poor, the Minister may have shrewdly 


gauged that they indeed do not consume food— 
many dying in the process, many others suffering 
from a host of diseases caused by malnutrition,. 
their children developing blindness,- kwashiorkor 
and: marasmus, and they, anaemic, often with goitre 
caused by iodine deficiency, somehow managing to 
keep themselves alive on the least that is required to 
survive. How could she ask AIWC membeis to 
help fellow humans at this rock-bottom level. of 


poverty? Like the faceless Government machinery, - 


its Ministers who lend their personality to it also 
find it convenient to ignore these, people. 

The cake, however, was taken by President 
Sanjiva Reddy who simply asked the people to pro- 
duce more, presumably’ because ‘he had not-been 


- briefed by the Agriculture Minister about the bum- 


per kharif prospects. So, while Rao Birendra 

Singh at least talked of procurement, if not distri- 

bution, the President of India, a self-proclaimed 

farmer, , could only think of growing more food—as. 
though that would solve the problem of hunger in 

the country. He complimented “scientists, plan- 

ners and, above all,jthe farmers for bringing about - 
significant advances in food production.” O 





“SCIENCE AND TRUTH oe 


The scientist is supposed to be an objective seeker 
after truth. Science has grown because in‘a large 
measure the great scientists have sought truth in 
that way. But | suppose no man today, not even a 
“scientist, can live in a world of his own, some kind 
of ivory tower, cut off from what is happening. 
Therefore, science today has perhaps begun to cross: 
the borders of morals and ethics. If it gets divorced 
completely from the realm of morality and ethics, 
then the power it possesses may be used for evil 
purposes, But above all, if it ties itself to the gospel 
of hatred and violence, then undoubtedly it will. 
have taken a wrong direction which will bring much 
peril to the world... i l ! 


Let us be a little humble; letus think that the! 
truth may not perhaps be entirely with us. Let us 
cooperate with others; let us, even when we do not 
appreciate what others say, respect their views and 
their ways of life. . he 


ar —Jawaharlal Nehru, 1957 | 





Minimum Wages Grom p. 5) 


the unorganised workers, mana- 
ging to survive at a sub-human 
level, to organise themselves. But 
these suggestions are still 
“advisory”: in nature and can 
‘have effect only if the ‘minimum. 
wage fixing authorities adopt 
them. The Finance Ministry top 
brass, who were all for 


mendations, can still put their 
foot down. 

If these are adopted and incor- 
porated in.law, the Union , Gov- 


ernment may have the satisfac- , 


tion of having. moved one’ more 


i 


34 


the ` 
Bhoothalingam Group’s recom- 


step towards ratification of the 
ILO Convention on Minimum 
Wages, but there will be little 
administrative guarantee that 


‘these will be implemented: The 
Faridabad -industrial complex - 


earlier and rural Patna: recently 
have shown that the workers 
have to shed a lot of blood be- 
fore they can force the emp- 
loyers’ hands on even the. mini- 
mum wage question. They have 
also to be ready to face the law 
and order machinery which runs 
berserk with or without provoca- 
tion against the have-nots and in 
favour of the haves. E 

' (November 16) 
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Communication (from p. 10) 


try to politically ostracise the CPI-M, 


there is no question that it needs to be 
put through a chastening process.” And 
for that process to come about, I sug- 
gested that the CPI’s “concept of Left 
and Democratic unity can be a reality 
in Kerala if it stands by Antony and 
uses its influence to persuade the CPI-M 
to change its outlook and practice,” 

As for fresh election in Kerala, I have 


-no quarrel with Constantine. My only 


fear is that the election results may 
bring about a situation in which the 
very same efforts would ‘have to he 
made by the Communists to win over. 
Antony and his group if their perspec- 
tive of a Left and Democratic Govern- 
ment has to be realised. 


-=u 


N.C, 
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-SMALL IS BIG 


From about 8000 units at the time of Independence, Delhi has now more 
than 42,000 small and cottage industrial units involving an investment of about 
600 crores. These units produce more than Rs. 1100 crores worth of goods 
employing approximately 3.50 lakhs of persons. 


To give a boost to labour intensive, self-employment generating and non- 
pollutant type of small, cottage and village industries, the Sixth Plan of Delhi has 
provided an outlay of Rs. 2761.77 lakhs. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


* 294 Flatted Factories and 80 Industrial plots of Electronics Estate constructed/ 
developed at Okhla. Allotment of the factories already done. 


* Complex of Leather Goods set up at Wazirpur with the allotment of 60 
modules. l 


* Five double-storeyed sheds at Bharat Nagar Weaver’s Colony completed 
whereas 6 large sheds at New Weaver’s Colony at Nand Nagari nearing 
completion. 


* Industrial Complex at Rani Jhansi Road coming up; land development for the 
complex at Patpar Ganj in progress. (Annual Production and employment 
potential of these complexes on completion: Rs. 13450 lakhs and 25000 persons 
respectively). 


* 1000 Industrial plots developed in Narela with the help of DSIDC (Annual 
production of Rs. 10800 lakhs; direct employment 15,000 persons). 


* Loans on nominal] rate of 4% and grants too for setting up village and cottage 
industries. Harijan entrepreneurs would not have to pay the interest. Block 
loans amounting to Rs. 15 Jakhs also being disbursed. 


Your Small Endeavour _ 
is the Administration’s Big Concern 
ae oer nee eee 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: 





Deoli: The Basic Question 


NEVER invested with an abundance of 
LN wisdom, Union Home Minister Zail 


Singh in his reaction to the massacre of ` 


the innocents at Deoli in Mainpuri district 
of UP seems to have been impulsive rather 
than intelligent. The mass murder of 
Harijans by a higher caste group has been 
a blood-curdling’ outrage, more- than 
enough to rouse the nation’s conscience 
and prod the State and Central Govern- 
ments into swift and effective action, not 
only to punish the guilty whose identity is 
known but to ensure the safety of Harijans 
and the weaker sections generally all over 
the country. 

The answer, however, does not lie in the 
distribution of firearms among those being 
victimised. That would amount to the 
Government abdicating its responsibility 
to protect ali sections of the population, 


especially the weakest, and giving the- 


green signal for what can only culminate 

ina state of virtual ‘civil war. Alterna- 

tively, as has been pointed out rightly by 

some, arms supplied to the weaker sec- 
\ 


tions will expose them to fresh attacks by 
higher caste propertied hooligans who 
would try to grab the arms to gun down 
the Harijans themselves. It is amazing 
that the Home Minister, of all people, did 
not care to weigh the implications of a 
statement he was making in all solemnity 
in the Lok Sabha. 

It is understandable that the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs, Yogendra Mak- 
wana, has promptly made it clear that the 


Centre has no intention of arming Hari- 


jans for self-defence. But he has not 
explained in clear terms the measures that 
will be taken to guarantee that there will. 
be no repetition of the Deoli atrocity else-. 
where in the country. The very first step 
that needs to be taken is not to issue new 
licences for possession of firearms by any 
individual or group but to cancel all the 
licences that are already in the hands of 
many — mostly the village rich. The 
argument about possessing lethal weapons 
for what are made out to be legitimate 
purposes can be looked into with careful 
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consideration, as these involve only some 
individuals here and there' and not a large ` 
number. of the population who are being 
hounded and butchered by the gun-toting 
rich and their hired goons. 

The Central and. State Governments 
would also do well to seriously consider 
the menace of unlicensed firearms. UP 
and Bihar are perhaps the two States in 
India where unlicensed firearms, including 
country-made pistols and revolvers, and 
other lethal weapons are in wide circul- 
ation. This dangerous trend has been 
increasing over the years, and during the 
Janata period it was at its peak. Nothing 
has been done to get hold of such illicit 
weapons and to punish the makers, smug- 
glers and users òf these. : The Government - 
has to spell out the Steps’ ‘planned 9 deal 





them out but to firmly act on them- which 
is the real test of. purposeful govern | 


` ment. 


Jagjivan Ram’s idea of separate villages 
for Harijans amounts to creating ghettos, 
a sort of apartheid settlements. Shifting 
those living in isolated areas to where 
. other Harijans are clustered is merely to 
beg the question. 

Atrocities against the Harijans and land- 
less labour did not begin in Deoli,-nor 
will they end there. For years the rural’ 
rich in many areas have been gunning for 
the poor, who belong to the so-called 
lower castes,: and the administration, es- 
pecially the police, has almost invariably 
been on the side of the rich. Basic meas- 
ures like land distribution have not been 
properly implemented, while the mildest 
protest against: non-payment of statutory . 
minimum wages invites a'‘pogrom in which ~. 
even women and children are not spared. 
The bloody trail is from Kilavenmani to 
Belchchi to Deoli to goodness knows 
where. else. Jt cannot be wiped out with 
sput-of-the-moment. promises that nobody 
intends to keep. 

This is true not only in the case of. the 
persecution against the Harijan. There is 
an all-round deterioration in the enforce- 
ment of normal order: witness the un- 
precedented spate of armed attacks on 
trains, and even in cities, innocent citizens 
losing their lives as a result, This state of - 


2 


affairs is indicative of the fast deteriorating 
administrative machinery — in the back- 
ground of mounting unemployment. — 
reaching the point of collapse. 

What has happened in Deoli is some- 
thing more: it brings out.in.essénce, the 
frightening contradiction that threatens to 
engulf the Indian scene. The village poor 
is getting aware of his right to livelihood 
but -he has no means to enforce the right: 
side by side, the village rich, made richer 
by the higher productivity of agriculture, 
has come closer to political power and 
from . this vantage point is determined to 


put down the challenge to his interest and 


authority coming from the poor who refuse 
any longer to be down-trodden. If the 
rural rich have the guns to shoot down 
the poor, the job of the Government is not 
only to disarm the guilty rich but to ensure- 


that its primary responsibility of according 


“protection, to life for every citizen is 
carried out by the arm of the executive 
extending right:down, to the village. 

The real protection. of the Harijan, as 
also of other underprivileged sections in 
the community lies however in their -being 
organised and led i active mass move- 
ments committed to awaken -and activate 
them in the defence of their interests. This | 
is a task which ‘has always been the 
primary responsibility of political parties 


-committed to socio-economic transforma- 


tion of our present set-up. ` Here lies the . 
failure of the Left: in their blind craze for - 
parliamentary politics, the parties of the 
Left seem to have forgotten: their” primary 
duty to mobilise and organise the masses 
against all forms of vested interests, both 
rural and industrial. Rather one witnesses 
the strange spectacle of the parties of ‘the 
Left ganging up with those very forces 


- which are the political representatives. of 


the gun-wielding rural rich. There could 


` be no greater betrayal of the millions. kept 


in poverty and privation. 

Guts at the top and. among the enlight- 
ened sections, and not guns in thie; hands 
of: all and sundry, offer the only ‘valid , 
answer to the questions that Deoli has ; 
posed about the future of our country. 


tu C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
November 25 ` v T 





What Next? 


Axotarr’ massive demonstration has 
“* taken place in the Capital, this time 


of the'working class. Organised and led - 


- by eight central trade unions, big and 
‘small, including AITUC, CITU, HMS, 


BMS, INTUC (Dara Group), UTUC,.. 


“UTUC? (Lenin' Sardni) and TUCC, 
_imany of’ their’ affiliates: and national 
federations of. workers and employees 
of public, private-‘and government 
‘sectors also took part in the rally of 
November 23, It was Red Flag. all 
around the Red Fort, down all the way 
to the ‘Boat Club and -all over the 
sprawling lawns along the Rajpath. The 
‘only other noticeable colour was that-of 


“yellow flags carried by a batch of- BMS . 


-followers. The tri-colour of the INTUC 
“(Dara Group) was conspicuously 
absent. D 


Notwithstanding the known ideologi; . 
cal and political differences among these- 


trade union centres, they were ‘united in- 
- defence of their trade union and. demo- 
‘eratic rights, against rising “prices and. 
against the ‘Essential’ Services: (Main- 
tenance) Act which empowers the 
„Government to ban strikés in industries 
«and sectors whichever’ and whenever: it 
-chooses to declare as essential, The 
growing unrest among the working 
‘classes was certainly evidenced ‘by the 
massive participation of workers — 
conspicuous were the women workers — 
not only from all sectors of economy 
but almost from ‘all States, near and far, 
in the country. l 
The call for- one-day nationwide 
‘industrial _strike an Ianvarv .10_ nest 


equally concerned about forcing the 
Government to retreat ‘from ‘what the 


~- resolution describes as its“‘anti-demec- - 


ratic, anti-working class and pro-exploi- 
ter policies’, The Government can 
- also not keep silent over the charge that 
the ESMA- “is connected with the 
conditions attached to the Rs 5000 
crores loan recently negotiated with the 
International Monetary Fund”. The 
Government’s earlier plea’ that this 
draconian measure was necessitated by 
the urgency to keep defence production 
going, wears thin in the context of this 


charge and the Government’s ‘silence ~ 


over it. : 
The sally put forward some of the 
oft-repeated demands: comprehensive 
public distribution system, legislation to 
guarantee minimum living wage and 
job security for agricultural workers, 
Stringent measures against black- 
_ marketeers, hoarders, smugglers and 
speculators; the repeal of the National 
Security Act along with ESMA; need- 
based minimum wage for ‘the working 
class; full neutralisation of rise in the 
cost of living, rectification of the cost of 
_ living index;. bonus for all workers; 


recognition of trade ‘unions on the- 


basis of secret, ballot and full , guarantee 
of collective bargaining:and trade union 
rights —‘these’’are the main’ ‘demands 


~- which concern all segments of working 


- ‘class, both rural and urban, agricultural 
and industrial. gee ' 
« The demand was ‘also raised for 
remunerative prices for peasants and 
guaranteed supply of inputs — a demand 
« which was-voiced by a massive rally of 
peasants early this year and has been a 
subject matter of controversy as to. which 
‘segment of the peasantry would benefit 
from it the most, in the context of the 
domination of. the landlords and rich 
peasants in: the agrarian structure. The 
growing: atrocities perpetrated by the 
rural gentry ‘over the landless Scheduled 
- Castes in connivance with the caste-rid- 
den law-and-order machinery is a poin- 
ter to the fact that the organised work- 


‘ing class ‘cannot rest content only with: 
View —— - - 


Ban ~ Mat 


_eainine tha damani- 


yet another significant omission, . pre- 
sumably due to lack of unanimity on 
this among: the organisers ,.of, the 
November 23 rally. ae 


Narendra Sharma 


__ November 24 . BM oad 


‘A Visit of Promise 


De MILTON OBOTE’S current) visit, to 


India brings into focus ‘the travails 


_and distortions that: many developing 


countries have to face ‘on the róad to 


. self-reliant nationhood, The traumatic 


experience that Uganda has undergone 


‘under’ the Idi Amin genocidal regime 


for ‘the best part of the seventies is only 
matched bythe barbarities perpetrated 
on the Kampuchean people by the 


- Pol Pot-lang’ Sari visitation after Kam- 


puchea’s liberation from the tutelage of 
the pro-American Lon Nol government. 


` ‘It is to the credit of Dr Obote and his 


single-minded perseverance that Uganda 
could be.freed from the tentacles of the 
Idi Amin forces, That the task could be ` 


accomplished with the fraternal support 


of neighbouring Tanzania does not 
detract from the great and determined 
struggle waged by the Ugandan _patrio- 
tic forces under Dr. Obote, India ‘was 
among the first to accept the realities of 
the Ugandan ‘situation and it conse- 


. quently extended not only diplomatic 


recognition to the Ugandan ‘regime 
headed by Dr Obote but also; much- 
needed support in the rehabilitation of 
the defiled economy of the ‘country. ` 
The ghastly happenings in- Uganda 
as well a8 in Kampuchea have been a 


' lesson, to developing “nations on, the 


need to fight back’ the challenges that 
come from within, as a result of the 
emergence of domestic tyrants and 
usurpers -of power and. the need to 
hammer out an indigenous democracy 


-which alone can be the. base on which 
, -a self-reliant and prospering economy 


events, Not only have the troops of 
Tanzania withdrawn ‘completely, but 
the massive welcome by the people. of 
Uganda to the regime of Dr Obote has 
assured it adequate internal stability to 
carry out the tasks of restoring the 
nation’s economic health. The situation 
in Kampuchea bears a great deal ‘of 
parallelism with Uganda and Indian 
efforts to bring about a political solu- 
tion of the problems of that country 


are directed’ at. obtaining identical 
results. wr 
With such a backdrop, President 


Obote’s present visit.to India has a- 


significance of its.own. It identifies this’ 


country with the aspirations of the new 
regimes of Africa for a democratic 
‘structure and resilient economy based 
on the vast indigenous resources of 


these countries. The obstacles thatthe . 


regimes of Africa face in the current 
phase of transition are largely the legacy 
of.the colonial past, with manpower 
development being the most pressing 
need. The former colonial powers, it 
has been shown, are far from keen to 
help bridge the gap that:the young 


states of Africa face. The upshot „has . 


been that many African states are faced 
with economic backsliding instead ‘of a 


f 


course of rapid development. The White . 


colonial companies that have been left 
as a hangover of the past in many 


countries of Africa often choose to ‘bail 


out of the country if. their huge profits’ 


are in any way tampared with, or if 


their monopolistic control is sought to . 


be curbed by African participation, 
` This is a situation which Asian coun- 
tries 
the earlier period of their post-indepen- 
-dence existence. 

_ In the case.of Uganda, the economy's 
travails are compounded by the veri- 
table chaos and destruction to which 


it was subjected by the Idi Amin regime. 
Not only is the transport system in 


chaos bit the meagre industries tnat., 


had arisen are ‘in difficulties. Uganda 
has a long haul ahead and the first 


phase is to bring about full rehabili- - 


tation of the economy, accompanied 


by measures to develop indigenous - 


resources and talent, Uganda has both 
-and it needs fraternal support from 
Afro-Asian governments having . the 
necessary capability, Naturally, ` Dr 
Obote looks to. India for a big part in 
this onerous effort. The agreements 
India and Uganda have arrived at 
on the occasion of President Obote's 
‘visit . here are significant.’ indication 


. of the range and scope of India’s sup- ` 


port to Uganda at the present juncture. 
In extending this cooperation to a 


had by and large gone. through in- 


. fellow Afro-Asian ‘nation like Uganda - 


in its trying conditions, Indian states- 
men will be accomplishing a valuable 


feat which will strengthen the develop- | 


ing nations-in the present stage of global 
tensions and exigencies, The task ‘that 
is being undertaken by this country in 
Uganda is well worth the resources and 
efforts involved. ee 

“It is in the fitness of things that, 
emerging from the traumatic experiences 
`of the mid-seventies,. Dr Obote’s Uganda 
views the world and the threats to 
the .Third World from the arms race 


i 
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in much the same way as India does. 
The identity of approach on inter- 
national and regional problems is born 
out of common experiences and objec- 
tives. This -kindship should grow and 
become more meaningful, as partner- 
ship in the economic and other fields 
develops. Here indeed is the promise 
of a South-South mutual aid. 


November 25 ` OvP. Sabherwat 


Not By 


Crutches Alone : 


EADERSHIP is thrust upon some. Even 


in such cases, given a measure of - 


common sense and maturity, it is pos- 
sible to make.a success of the opportu- 
nity. .Itis equally possible to make a 
mess of things by talking and acting out 
‘of turn and with an authoritative air. 
The latter procéss can’only be hastened 
when sycophants ‘abound. and become 


. active around. the would-be , leader. 


Flattery and undue deferential attention 


‘tend to go to the head, and. when’ the 
Object of such servile attention has a 


Strong paternal or maternal prop, the 
effect can hardly be wholesome either 
for the individual concerned or for the 
party to which he belongs, . 


The kind of sycophancy to which 
Sanjay -Gandhi got used earlier, or the 
variant of it that surrounds elder brother 
Rajiv Gandhi now, is certainly not what 
will produce a leader of men, which 
surely is Indira Gandhi's ambition for 
her progeny. Rather the contrary. 

No one can quarrel with the large-as- 
life fact that Rajiv is a duly elected 


: Member of Parliament. Butit would be 


unwise of those concerned to lose’ sight 
of:the factors that brought him into 
active politics, that have made numer- 


_ ous so-called leaders as well as bureau- 
crats and others dance attendance on 


him and that have, made many look 
upon him as the ordained successor to 
the most powerful office in the land. 
After Sanjay Gandhi's untimely death, 
Indira Gandhi, as a result of the new 
style of functioning she had developed 
in the ‘seventies, particularly after 
1974.75, felt the need to induct his elder 
brother into politics; and Rajiv, initially 
reluctantly but later quite methodically, 
madé his way to Amethbi, then to the 
Lok.Sabha, and then into the rest of the 
works, , : i 

What is extraordinary is not his parti- 
cipation in active politics — that is a 
right everyone enjoys under the Consti- 
tution, at any rate in principle — but 
the way leading lights in thé ruling party 
and those who have made a fine art of 
being ‘on the right side of the ruling 
Establishment are trying to make it 
appear.that he is a born leader with a 
divine mandate to take over from his 


_ Mother later and to deal now with “men 


, 


and matters on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, We have to recognise the fact 
that among the ruling party MPs Rajiv 
.is virtually anointed as being more 
equal than the rest, the party set-up 
being what it is, with a single leader 
functioning as the “high command” or 
“central leadership” or whatever you 
choose to call it, ; 
Sensibly enough, he told: pressmen 
some days back that “I am-very junior 
in the party”, that “I do not run the 
party”, but itis unfair to say that “it 
is the press that.has made-,me the 
second most important person in the 


` country” — what about the swarm of 


sycophants? Curiously, all his modesty 
did not prevent him from’ telling the 
world that “family succession is not 
automatically bad’’. This hardly fits in 
with any known definition -of demo- 
cracy, not even in the face of the state 
of disarray to which- the opposition 
parties have reduced themselves. Apart 
from laying foundation stones, address- 
ing well-oiled conferences and switching 
on electricity in bastis, he has been 
airing his views on many „subjects. He 


sir 


is a citizen like any of us and is,of . 


course free to air bis views; the only 
trouble is that, as Rajiv himself put it, 
“when I talk to you, you think the 
Prime Minister or the President is talk- 
ing to you. But in reality it is me who is 
talking to you”. ‘By his own: admission, 
thus, a stage is reached when Rajiv 
Gandhi is taken to be speaking on 
behalf of;the Prime Minister. And this 


had a. curious consequence at least in 


one case. `, 

On the ‘Antulay affair, he thought it 
fit to pronounce his own verdict: that 
the trusts affair could be categorised as 
misuse of political machinery but not as 
corruption “in thé strict sense of the 
word” which according to his dictionary 
would involve personal gain. If misuse 
of governmental machinery by a Chief 
Minister is not corruption and if the 
promotion of family trusts through such 


` misuse of office to achieve. | political 


muscle by means of.control of huge 
funds does not amount to “personal 
gain”, much òf our political thinking 
and social awareness will have to under- 
go radical change! At least one editorial 
writer of a “national” daily interpreted 
this as the verdict of the Prime . Minister 
on Antulay, for, according to this scribe 
Rajiv Gandhi “is not just an ordinary 
Congtess({) MP” but “is the son of the 
Prime Minister and assists her in party 
matters’ — and so he concluded that 
“apparently he (Rajiv) has spoken on 
purpose’’ and that “as far as Mr Gandhi 
is concerned, Mr Antulay has to go.” 
And twelve days later the newspaper 


had to take note of Indira Gandhi’s | 


open defence of Antulay (“The people 
are. with him. They want him to conti- 
nue”). What resulted was a quite con- 
voluted piece of writing.. Sample:.- “It is 


difficult to believe that .Mrs Gandhi | 


made on the Antulay affair the state- 
ment which was attributed ‘to her las! 
weekend by two news agencies....1\" 
Mrs Gandhi in fact wanted to say what 
she is reported to have said, she would 


' have chosen a more important platform, 


possibly in Bombay...” Too bad, a 


, 


- there never 


r could be seen on the scene. 


t ñ p t e 
loyalist, a fervent one at that, is let 
down. 

So far as Rajiv Gandhi is concerned, 
he has come into public life with a 
massive head start and has the most 
charismatic backing available in the 
country. He would do well to beon 
guard against those fawning on him in 
order to propitiate someone else, If his 
ambition is to become a leader com- 
manding respect from the people at 
large, he can do so only the hard way, 
by honest hard work among the people, 
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beginning with his own constituency 
which is itself a gift from above. Leaders 
are no longer born, they mould them- 
selves. with the backing of the masses, 
which in turn will be available on-a 
firm basis only for those who work for 
them, Neither being a leader’s trusted 
son nor being sent on errands, howsoever 
important, by the leader, can make a 
leader out of thè son. Gandhi, Nehru 
and other giants of that era did not 
become leaders through promotional 
efforts, parental or other, or because of 


` 


Where the Sky is Pierced 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


T went to. Deoli, the dusty 
1 village, and saw the demise of 
Conscience. Twenty four blood- 
curdling sacrifices at the altar of 
class war, but not a single of our 
standard-bearers of class struggle 
Not 
‘a muscle seems ‘to twitch in. the 
dehumanised faces of the, leaders 
who thunder with the call for the 
unity of all the oppressed: The 
souls of Deoli’s Martyrs will 
never haunt them. Souls do not 
haunt the dead. 


Old man Latoori has seen 
class persecution in its animal 
ferocity. The ghastly beast tramp- 
led through his family leaving 
back a trail of eight murders. 
For him words of sympathy carry 
no meaning. He looks with dry 
eyes at the money offered to him 
by the Government, shrinks from 
the coins thrown at him by the 
politicians as though he is a. 
beggar. “Give me arms instead”, 
he says again and again to all and 
sundry. Who will listen to him? 

Young - Vedram has now 
learnt how a whole system 
comes cracking down on those 
who refuse to fall in line with 
the dictates of the rich and 
therefore powerful. For him 
was a dividing 
line between the struggle for life 
and class struggle. How could 
he had known that he was throw- 

ing a gauntlet at the state when 
he refused to do begaar for the 
landlord Thakur in his village? 
‘He has paid forthe impudence 
with the blood of his two teen- 
aged sons. And he like a good 
citizen had planned his’ family. 
Small family means happy. family 
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he had been told. Where is 


‘happiness now?. He has lost. his 


family for ever. ~. ` S 

There is blood everywhere,” 'in 
the narrow lane, on the walls, the 
doors, charpoys, clothes, every- 
where. So much blood ‘that one is 
afraid to-take'a’ step ahead for 
fear of treading on it. But there 
is no blood where it should be 
— in the eyes of the so called 
vanguards 
There are no ‘‘saviours’’ of Hari- 
jans in this secluded hamlet. 

Less than three-hour drive 
from India’s capital, Deoli is 
„twenty kilometres away from the 
nearest police station at Jasran- 
pur. The fertile alluvial Indo- 
Gangetic Doab encircles it, 
where the Jatav Harijans have 
spent their lives through genera- 
tions coaxing the land to yield 
more and more, while themselves 
living on stale roti and a glassful 
of tea. The only road that leads 
to the village is a twelve kilo- 
metre bumpy rut track that 
repells all vehicles churning. up 
enormous clouds of dust. In 
Delhi flyovers are coming up as 
crash programme to ease the 
congestion of limousine of the 
auent, but this dacoit-infested 
countryside barely a hundred 
miles away. denied a proper road. 
This is not just red tape and 
official callousness: priorities are 
for the rich, and not for the mil- 
lions whose blood and ‘toil pro- 
duce the wealth of the nation. 

Thirty families of Jatavs to 
slave for forty families of Thakur 
landlords. There never was a 
dearth of work here. The Jatavs 
had never known wages foz thir 


of the oppressed. | 


the flattering servility of sycophants of 
what in UP are known as “touch- 
feeters’, They served the pedple, and 
had time for little else, Even Indira 
‘Gandhi, whatever her faults or limita- 
tions, had to work her way up, despite 
initial advantage. It cannot be other- 
wise for her son. Imposed leadership 
can only be fragile. i 

“Talk less, work morė” — that about 
sums up the requirement. And not only . 
in this particular case.. 
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labour: they have for ages måne 
aged to surive by never asking 
for them. Land ceiling found its 
way-into Deoli in 1973. Such 


“laws have come but without the 


means to ensure their enforce- 
ment: rather then'bring in their 
wake a fresh spate of terror. 
Thakur landlords threatened the 
would-be beneficiaries of the 
ceiling Jaw, falsely implicating 
them in cases of dacoities, fol- 
lowed by dressing downs in the 
police custody. True, the surplus 
land was demarcated by the 
specialist officials but what was 
left for distribution was alkaline- 
soaked infertile soil. True also 
the poor Jatavs.had not money 
enough to infuse life into this 
dead soil. But the very fact that 
the landless Jatav had been allot- 
ted a piece of land came as an 
insult to the ancient kshatriya 
pride of the Thakur. Later when 
plots were. actually. marked out 
on the ground and the Jatavs set 
forth to till it, Deoli saw many a 
jatav being bashed up by Thakurs 
and their men. The Jatavs did 
not resist;. they quietly forbore. 
the intimidation in the hope that 
the landlords’ heart would even- 
tually change for the better. And 
so between the beating they tilled 
and sowed ‘the land. Amidst 
cases involving them in dacoities, 
they reaped their harvest. The 


land was: theirs, they felt. And 


so the produce had to be theirs. 
They were peaceful. They were 
on a satyagraha. 
Now they have been killed. 
And no: satyagraha to bother. - 
These past three years, there 
have been numberless cases of 
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violencé and rape. The solitary 
high school across the rut track’ 
where Thakur children are to 
share a mat with Jatav children 
has been the scene of many a 
scuffle. So have the Harijan 
women faced terror, assault and 
humiliation while alone in the 
fields or in their huts. 

„Last year when the police was 
being pulled up for its ineffective- 
ness by all and sundry, SHO 
Jasranpur Thana, assured pro- 
tection, promised arms to four 
Jatavs — Balasaheb, Maharaja, 
Mitthu and Anganial; and sought 
their help in the recovery of 
illegal firearms. The four were 
innocent enough to trust the 
police. They cooperated. Police 
confiscated the illicit firearms, 
let the culprits, Radhey and 
Santosha, both Thakurs, escape,’ 


hauled the four Jatavs before the. . 


court as witnessess. The result 
was the serious threats to the 
jatavs’ lives were made. 

Since then the Jatavs have been 
appealing to the authorities for 
protection. Their application for 
the issue of licensed guns is still 


- under consideration while all the 


Thakurs in the village openly 
strut about with guns, legal and 
illegal. The Thakurs being „Tich, 
they obviously need guns against 
an occasional dacoit — so runs 
the logic of the authorities. But 
Jatavs? Their did not need it as, 
they had nothing to lose but 
their lives, and life for them is 
cheap. Or the honour of women, 
for these women have no honour 
— in the eyes of the bigones. 
Anyway, the women was being 
stripped at their honour everyday 
by the Thakurs. 


Lodging complaints against 


_ Thakur’ criminals is a manifest- 


ation of growing social awareness 
against all forms of caste and 
class oppression. And so it had 
to be put down if the social set- 
up is saved. Radhey and Santosha 
returned on November 17 with 
two friends; nėxt day late in the 
afternoon sixteen criminal friends 
joined them to put down this 
nonsense, this rising impudence 
of the lower-caste upstarts. 

On the evening. of November 
18, twenty Thakurs moved from 


house to house, indiscriminately ` 


gunning down any Jatav they 
came- across: They stripped 
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`- children to confirm their sex, and 


shot the males. Those in the 
fields fled. Those in the houses 
were riddled with bullets, each 


and everyone of them. It was a` 


day when nobody and nothing 
was spared, not even little girls 
who came in the way. The blood- 
spattered walls and the soaked 
ground speak of that one hour 
when Deoli was on the verge of 
losing all men. The long night 
was filled with the cries of those 
wounded in the flesh and those 
wounded in the heart. There was 
no primary health centre to turn 
to for first aid. 

‘The killers left nothing but 
broken human spirits in Deoli. 
The villagers are incoherent with 
terror. They fall at the feet of 
every city-bred stranger, crying 
out for safety and security. 


‘Nobody, ‘not even the young, 


talks of ‘revenge. All they want 
is to leave the ill-fated village of 
their forefathers, to ‘move to the 
towns where they can be closér 


to the politicians and the smug | 


citizens who they seem to believe 
can offer them security and pro- 
tections. ! 

The Union Home Minister 
Zail Singh has honoured the 
village. He descended there, as he 
had had to avert an adjournment 
motion in Parliament. The Chief 
Minister V.P. Singh — himself a 
Thakur claiming to be a gentle 
soul — has shed his share of 
crocodile tears, and owned the 
responsibility for the disaster. As 
if this exercise in gallantry can 
erase the guilt of the Government 
that . works, in not providing 
security to the villagers. A 
platoon of PAC is now stationed 
there, supposed to inspire con- 
fidence in the villagers .after they 
have lost all hopes. 

The District Magistrate feels 
contented with the utensils and 
rajais distributed to “all the 
villagers without discrimination.” 
Five thousand rupees have been 


' doled out to: the bereaved from 


the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. 
Jagjivan Ram was also moved by 
their sobs: he gave Rs 150 to 
each family in breavement. Of 
course, he has to encash this 
cheque of generosity at Harijan 
suffering in Parliament. He.is of 
that breed of politicians who 
seem to derive that this, happen- 


` 


ed just because they were not in 
power. ; 

Deoli villagers are asking for 
arms to protect themselves, their 
interests.. Unknown to themselves 
they are pointing to the real 
national alternative. Those who 
are tirelessly discussing, debating, 
national alternatives — will they 
listen to the cry wrenched from 
the hearts of the Deoli Jatavs? 
But their wail cannot pierce their 
leaders’ closed doors. 

And the “vanguards’? Those 
who tell the workers rally in 


- Delhi. about how the working 


class in Britain supported the 
workers’ demonstration in India, 
forgot what the Deoli villagers 
were engaged in all these years. 
Their forgot the crackdown on 
the militant kisans at Poonpoon 
only the other day. The talk of 
arms and struggle does not suit 
people parading mass following 
only to ensure a seat in the Lok 
Sabha o. the Assembly. 
-There will be scapegoats and 
punishments. But why blame a 
Sub-inspector or a Minister? 
They are all there to perpetrate 
an order,-‘as the faithful watch- 
men of certain higher interests. 
They have done their job more 
than commendably well. It will 
not do to blame them asking 
them to step down. One wolf 
can be replaced by another. 
What Deoli has suffered is a 
consequence of localised anger 
in pockets here and there. It has 
once again proved the futility 
of small isolated clashes. This 
stresses the need for a link 
to bind and the struggles 
of all people on a nationwide 
scale. This question is directed, 
to the self-appointed custodians 
of the exploited. Where are they? 
They are certainly not in the 
arid dusty fields: for they are ` 
busy thumping tables, stalling 
question hours and specialising 
in walk-out manoevres, in those 
halls under an impressive hall 
known as our Parliament. f 
How could this happen? And 
now that it has happened, what 
retribution? Or, will it go un- 
avenged? All those with a heart 


will agree with Dushyant Kumar: 
Kaise aakaash mein suraakh nahin 
ho saktaa - 
Ek patthar to tabiyat se ucchalo yaaro. 
(Why can the sky not be pierced 
By at least flinging a stone of feeling.) $- 


Moscow moves in 


DEV MURARKA 


T™ visit of the North Yemeni Leader, Ali 
Abdullah Saleh, to Mosccw, on October 26-28 
was exceptionally interesting and significant. Its 
impact, however, was less visible because during 
this period the interest of the political world was 
focussed upon the last stages of the battle between 
President Reagan and the Jewish lobby in the 
United States on the proposed sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia. Besides, even politically sanguine 
observers in Moscow sometimes find it a little 
difficult to tell the difference between North Yemen 
and South Yemen. To them, all Yemens are the 
same and since one Yemen is a close ally of the 
Soviet Union, and the other supposedly not, it was 
natural to assume that it must have been the South 
Yemeni leader. Then the startling truth sank in. 

Indeed, the most striking aspect of the matter 
was that Ali Abdullah Saleh was not only in 
Moscow but anxious to establish an identity of 
views with the Soviet leaders and their Middle East 
policy at a time when it is once again active and 
more effective than it appears to be. Somehow this 
did not match with the notion that during the past 
decade North Yemen has been under Saudi influ- 
ence and visibly critical of the Soviet Union on 
some issues. But once again it was a case of appea- 
rances being deceptive in the Middle East because 
the reality was that all through that period North 
Yemen did maintain a line of communications with 
Moscow, and continued to be supplied with arms 
inspite of being taken under the American umbrella 
at one stage. For the Soviet Union, the continuation 
of casi presence in North Yemen is equally 
vital. 

On the part of the North Yemeni leader the visit 
was a carefully calculated step to seek protection 
from his own protectors, the Saudis. Moreover, 
because of his extreme vulnerability, this had to be 
done without causing offence to the Saudis to any 
great extent. On the Soviet side, it was an exercise 
in reassuring both, the Saudis as well as the North 
Yemenis, while not causing offence to Moscow’s 
closest ally in the region, South Yemen. Above all, 
the visit was a pointed refutation of the notion that 
the fear of Soviet expansionism is or should be the 
sole pre-occupation of the Middle ‘Eastern countries, 
and seeking American protection their inevitable 
and unavoidable destiny. 

The visit was a reminder, too, that for most of 
the countries of the region, specially the smaller 
ones, the threat to their security comes almost 
wholly from their neighbours and they are pre- 
occupied with such threats more than with any- 
thing else. North Yemen, or the Yemen Arab Re- 
public as it is called, is a typical case history of the 
teal problems such countries face. Small, poor, 
riven by tribal jealousies and politically unstable, 
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Mid-East 
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North Yemen is the artificial creation of the meet- 
ing of two powers, the British and the Turkish, 
which collided and colluded in Yemen and eventual- 
ly agreed to partition and country. That partition: 
has endured and despite a fairly strong sentiment 
for unity the two Yemens have steadily grown apart. 
Relations between the two Yemens vary from rela- 
tive calin to hostil.ty. 

But it is not only South Yemen or the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen which complicates 
North Yemen’s existence. North Yemen also 
shares a long border with Saudi Arabia, and 
while the Saudis have a stake in‘ the stability 
of the country, :hey also interfere constantly 
in its internal developments and constitute an 
effective obstacle to any eventual unity of the whole 
of Yemen. There is also a history of Soviet involve- 
ment in its affairs, always to counter the Saudis, 
which has been fairly steady though not always 
successful. 

The tortuous Listory of North Yemen is very 
relevant to its present plight. The Turks got con- 
trol of Yemen when they overthrew the Mamlukes 
in Egypt in 1517. They razed Aden and hanged 
its Governor. From the outset the brutality of 
the Turkish rule and its attempts to impose 
Sunni Islam in the country led to frequent rebel- 
lions,by the Yemenis. In 1608, when a ten-year 
truce began between the Turks and the rebels, the 
British made their first appearance in Aden. They 
were building a trading centre in Mocha by 1618. 
The Dutch had arrived a little earlier. Between 
them they controlled the foreign trade of Yemen 
and ‘helped the local ruler, usually the Imam or the 
religious head, who had become practically free of 
Ottoman control. 

When Napoleon, ‘however, overthrew the 
Mamluke Sultan of Egypt in 1792, the British be- 
came concerned about the sea route to India and its 
safety. The local Sultan offered them Aden but 
negotiations went on and on. Meanwhile, the 
Wahabi sect in Central Arabia began to make 
inroads into Yemen. This threat was eliminated by 
Muhammad Ali, the Ottomon Viceroy of Egypt, 
himself an Albanian, in 1818. The British finally 
invaded and occupied Aden in January 1839 and 
began occupying adjoining islands off the coast. 
The unpopularity of the Turks was so great though 
that most of the tribes in and around Aden offered 
their alliance to the British. Eventually, the Turks 
proposed a frontier line for the respective spheres 
of influence of the two powers and thus the founda- 
tion was laid for two Yemens. 

In 1918 the Turkish forces evacuated their part 
of Yemen, leaving Imam Yahya in charge, who 
considered himself to be the legal ruler. He set 
about bringing more of Yemeni territory under his 


y 


/ 
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the British. He simply refused to recognise the 
Turko-British border demarcation. In 1928, when 
ke signed treaties of friendship with the Soviet 
Union and Italy, the British were alarmed. They 
attacked his forces and in 1934 the Treaty of Sana 
was signed between them. Simultaneously, - the 
British also encouraged Abd Al, Aziz, the Saudi 
Arabian king, to attack from the North. The Imam 
had to sign a treaty with Saudi Arabia too, in May 
1934, andcede Asir and Najran. Asir was the 
most fertile part of Yemen, and its loss still rankles 
with the Yemenis. ‘ ; 
Imam Yahya, however, was a dreadful autocrat 
and was assassinated in 1948. Crown Prince 
Ahmad became the Imam, and he was even more 
brutal and equally hated and feared. But during 
his rule the rising nationalist tide in the Arab world 
caught up with Yemen and combined with -the 
strong anti-British feelings of the Imam it produced 
some curious results. To begin with, it brought 
Egyptian involvement*in Yemen, once again. For 
instance, President Nasser organised a meeting in 
Jeddah in 1956 with the Imam and King Saud, and 
persuaded the Saudis to provide five million pounds 
to the Imam for buying arms from Communist 
countries. Crown Prince Al-badr was 
patched to Moscow and with Nasser’s recommen- 
dation obtained a quantity of arms. But they were 
all allowed to rust, deliberately, once arrived: in 
Yemen. -Moscow stopped supplying arms in 1957, 
because the Imanrdid not pay for them in any case. 
He also persuaded Moscow to build a „hospital and 
port facilities in Hodeida, and the Chinese to build 
‘a toad from Hodeida to Sana. None-of these 
projects were paid for either. But despite many 
attempts on his life, he died in bed in 1962. s 
Crown Prince At-badr, who became the Imam, 
had little support. While his father had merély 
toyed with Egypt, trying to ride on the Nasser 
band-wagon, he was too closely identified with 
Egypt himself to be acceptable to the tribal.chiefs. 
He was also much despised by the radicals, mainly 
the army officers, in the country. Within 18 days 
of.Imam Yahya’s death, Al-badr was overthrown by 
Colonel Abdullah Al Sallal on September 26, 1962. 
~He escaped from the country, however, and a big 
rift developed between the radicals and ‘the conser- 
vatives about the revolution. This- affected the 
whole of the Arab world. 
Nasser, supported, the revolution and the Egyptian 
troops began arriving on October 8, 1962. A savage. 
civil war followed, which became more than. that. 
It turned into a struggle for Arab minds in which 
Egypt and the radicals backed the Republicans, and 
the Saudis and the conservatives backed .the Imam 
Badr and tribal leaders. It also became something. 
of a proxy struggle between the two superpowers in 


which the Soviet ‘Union backed Egypt and the ` 


Americans and the British backed the Saudis. The 
British were, of course, still in control of South 
Yemen. Soviet’ Union had been quick to recognise 
the new regime, while the West delayed recognition 
for months. Nikita Khrushchev, the then Soviet. 
leader, in a message of greetings to’ Salla, declared; , 
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des-- 


. Yemen. 
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affairs of Yemen would be inadmissible.” 
The civil war was the consequence, also of a deep 


rooted polarity within the Yemeni society; and its ` 


aftermath has done little to mitigate it. This polarity 
continues to have serious, negative consequences for 
the development of North Yemen. Most Yemenis 
belong to two subdivisions of Islam. Roughly half 


.are Zaydi, which is a Shia sub-sect, though it has 
Most of 


little in common. with the Iranian Shias. 
the other Yemenis are Shafi, one of the four schools 
of law in Sunni Islam. The Zaydis were dominant 
under the old order and were backed by the Saudis. 
The Shafis tended to be Republicans. -But even 
though the Shafis have comme to the fore in the 


Republican era, they’ still feel dominated by the . 


Zaydis and resent this domination. 
that the Zaydi tribal chiefs retain control of a large 
part of North Yemen and they continued to be sup- 
ported by the Saudis. y i j 
The civil war turned into a stalemate and became. 
a great drain on Egyptian resources. -It is interes- 


ting to ‘recall that the late Anwar Sadat was the ' 


Minister responsible for Yemeni affairs in‘Cairo at 
the time. Moreover, the Egyptians were extremely 
unpopular with, the Yemenis because of their 
haughty and overbearing manners. 
in the wake of the Israeli blitzkrieg over Egypt in 
June 1967. It left Egypt weak and marked the 
beginning of the.decline of Nasser and the radical, 
predominance in Arab politics. Nasser was com- 
pelled to agree to a withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
which was completed by December 7, 1967. A few 
days later the Sallal Government was overthrown 
in a bloodless coup. ~ ow . 

- The root of the Soviet-North Yemeni ties ‘is 
buried in this period. Taking advantage of the 


Egyptian withdrawl and change of. goverment, the ' 


Royalists and the Saudis laid a siege to Sana, the 
capital. 
ment during this siege was a major factor in break- 
ing and foiling it and ever since contacts have been 
maintained with Moscow and from time to time 
arms supplies sought and received. This has hap- 
pened despite the fact that Saudi Arabia has suc- 
cessfully projected the image of North Yemen as 
its protege state and even Washington vaguely con- 
siders. it to be within its sphere of influence on the 

Red Sea litoral. ae 
The fact is that North Yemen in loosely allied to 
the Saudis and dependent to a large extent on Saudi 
subventions. 
lion north Yemenis living and working in Saudi 
Arabia and about one hundred thousand are in 
America. ' All the same, Sana is afraid of Saudi 
designs. Saudi policies are purposely designed to 
keep North Yemen weak, and divided from South 
It wants North Yemen as a kind of buffer 
between itself and the radical South Yemen. The- 
North Yemenis resent this and have insisted upon 
maintaining ties with Moscow despite enormous 
Saudi pressure to the contrary. As for the United 
States, beyond the incessant incantation of Soviet 
threat to the region, it has 
: nc (Continued on page 32) 


The truth is, 


The end came . 


Soviet support to the Republican Govern- . 


little to offer and its ` 


There are also more than halfa mil- 
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pon’s perspective on Asia was fashioned by two 

sets of factors, one domestic and the other the 
international, both connected with each other in an 
almost organic manner. 

Over centuries India had evolved as a complex 
society and a composite culture, receiving and 
assimilating streams of thought, ideas and life- 
Styles from outside, and issuing forth impulses and 
influences that left lasting imprints upon the 
religious, philosophical and cultural life of peoples 
almost in every part of Asia. In modern times the 
advent of colonialism — the multi-headed colonia- 
lism of the European powers — snapped these 
historical links among Asian countries making them 
colonies ruled in isolation by particular European 
powers. But this common subjection imposed on 
Asia by Western colonialism also aroused a 
common nationalism that eventually convulsed the 
whole of Asia and Africa culminating in the libera- 
tion of one Asian-African nation after another. 

India was the first nation that achieved its 
independence, after a prolonged and peaceful strug- 
gle, opening the sluice-gates of national liberation, 
and at the same time providing a method of recon- 
ciliation and co-operative relationship on the basis 
of freedom and equality with the erstwhile colonial 
masters. In our approach to Asia was involved the 
acceptance of the multiplicity of religious, philoso- 
phical, political and social beliefs and patterns that 
characterised the world of India itself, and also 
our view of the larger world as a place where 
different nations, big and small, with different 
social and political systems and even antagonistic 
doctrines and ideologies, could flourish and even 
compete with each other within a framework of 
peacefull co-existence. 

India was acutely aware of the rivalries and 
conflicts that had arisen in this world, but we 
believed that in the new and dangerous age of 
nuclear weapons and missiles, efforts at peaceful 
co-existence were not only necessary but inevitable 
for the survival of human civilisation and mankind 
itself. India looked upon herself and the rest of 
emergent Asia as a force for peace, and not as 
playthings and instruments of power-politics in the 
hands of great powers that had now become 
-colossal super-powers or closely-knit and Cold- 
War-oriented alliance systems dividing the world 
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into two warring camps. We saw in this situation 
the necessity as wel] as an opportunity to try to 
direct resurgent Asia alonga third path, that of 
non-alignment and peaceful co-existence. We were 
convinced that if we followed the traditional path of 
European rivalries and balance of power politics 
and Joined with the new Cold-War alliance systems, 
our newly-won freedom and independence would be 
endangered, and our newly-awakened dreams of 
development and progress for our people reduced 
probably to mere dust and asbes. 

On September 7, 1946, almost a year before our 
Independence, Jawaharlal Nehru in a famous broad- 
cast speech, after sending the greetings of new India 
and offering friendship and co-operation to Great 
Britain, United States and the Soviet Union, said 
as follows about Asia: “We are of Asia, and the . 
peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us than 
others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of 
Western, Southern and South-east Asia. In the 
past her culture flowed to all these countries and 
they came to her in many ways. Those contacts 
are being renewed and the future is bound to see a 
closer union betweea India and South-east Asia on 
the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran, and the Arab 
world on the other. To the furtherance of that 
close association of free countries we must devote 
ourselves.” 

Even though India was partitioned since Nehru 
made this statement and ber position as the pivot 
of Western, Southern and Southeast Asia has 
somewhat diminished.as a result of it and also as a 
result of the rise of China and Japan as great powers 
and of ASEAN as a new grouping in Southeast 
Asia, India still occupies, in a potentially substantial 
sense, such a position on account of her size, stra- 
tegic location, her population, industrial develop- 
ment, agricultural success, scientific and technolo- 
gical advance, the size and competence of her armed 
forces, and the as yet untapped human and material 
resources at her disposal. At the same time it must 
be understood that India is not one of those count- 
ries driven by a will to power and glory placing 
acquisition of power and prestige in the region or 
in the world as its first priority. She is in a real 
sense the gentle giant mainly concerned with the 
safeguarding of her basic interests and the safeguar- 
ding of peace around her which she sees as the 
precondition for the solution of the immense prob- 
lems at home and for the fulfilment of her ultimate ' 
destiny in the world. 

In the beginning Jawaharlal Nehru had enter- 
tained a vague dream of Asian cooperation in the 
form of an Asian Federation or some such loosely- 
knit Asian organisation. He believed that the 
whole outlook and spirit of Asia was peaceful and 
“the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a 
powerful influence for world peace.” However as 


the harsh realities of Asian politics and the impact 
of world rivalries on Asia developed, he realised 
that it was not a practical proposition and that all 
that could be achieved was cooperation among the 
nations of Asia on issues that were of common con- 
cern for them. The Asian Relations Conference 
held in Delhi in 1947 heralded to the world the 
emergence of Asia as a new factor in world politics; 
the Conference on Indonesia that Nebru called in 
New Delhi in 1949 exercised crucial influence on the 
United Nations in its consideration of the Indonesian 
question, and the Colombo Conference of the five 
Asian powers, India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia 
and Ceylon, made an impact on the 1954 Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China. And finally, the Ban- 
dung Conference of 1955 registered the high-water 
mark of Asian cooperation embracing almost all the 
newly independent nations of the time in Asia as 
well as Africa. : 

These early gatherings of Asian nations cannot 
be described as conferences of non-aligned nations 
though the thread of non-alignment ran through 
them, often clashing with the forces of alignment 
that were emerging in Asia then. This clash was 
clear both at Colombo and Bandung with Pakistan 
standing on the edge of entry into Western-spon- 
sored military pacts and acting almost as the leader 
of the aligned faction. Cutting across the new 
East-West Cold War concept, Nehru with the sup- 
port of U. Nu of Burma and Soekarno of Indonesia, 
succeeded both at Colombo and Bandung to put 
across the independent position in international 
affairs adopted by the new nations of Asia. In the 
communique of the Colombo Conference he mana- 
ged to get a formulation which was essentially non- 
aligned and which opposed intervention of outside 
powers in Asia. The'five Prime Ministers declared 
their “‘unshakable determination to resist interfer- 
ence in the affairs of their country by external com- 
munist, apti-communist and other agencies” and 
also declared that “such interference threatened the 
sovereignty, security and political independence of 
their respective States and the right of each country 
to develop and progress in accordance with the 
conceptions and desires of its own people.” 

It was the same independent, non-aligned stand 
that emerged, although in a somewhat compromised 
form, from the Bandung Conference. Bandung 
marked the sharpest yet contest between the aligned 
and non-aligned view-points in Asia, and non- 
alignment came out of it with sharper focus 
expressing itself in a more challenging language. 
The strategy of Nehru at the Conference was first 
of all to attain the maximum possible agreement 
upon an independent stand by Asian-African 
nations in world affairs, and secondly in a two-pro- 
nged move to wean away Asian-African countries 
from a Western dominated alliance system that 
was trying to draw them into it and at the same 
time to bring out the People’s Republic of China 
into the Asian-African fold and into the world 
as a whole in order to enable it to loosen itself from 
the control of the Soviet alliance system. Both of 
these objectives did not materialise fully, partly 
because of the lack of understanding on the part of 
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Western powers ot the nature of Asian nationalism, 
the nature of the Chinese revolution and the peculiar 
character of the relationship that marked Sino- 
Soviet relationshis. In his concluding speech at 
Bandung, Nehru declared: “If I join any of the big 
groups, I lose my dentity”. He then asked: “‘Are 
we the countries of Asia and Africa devoid of any 
positive position except being pro-communist or 
anti-communist?”., and he pleaded: “Let us not 
align ourselves as ndependent nations of Asia and 
Africa, but take a line of our own. I do not say that 
it should be a single line.” Nehru also:asked: “If 
all the world were divided up between these two big 
blocs what would be the result? The inevitable 
result would be war. Therefore eve:y step that 
takes place in reducing that area in the world which 
may be called the ‘unaligned area’ is a dangerous 
step that leads to war.” That was the perspective 
of India on Asia and the world at a critical point in 
Asian and world history. 

Though the Indian view did not fully prevail at 
Bandung, it did come out as the dominant view; a 
view that is valid even today in safeguarding the 
independence of Asian nations and in preserving 
peace not only in Asia, but in the world as a 
whole. Two military pacts that emerged in Asia in 
contradiction to the non-aligned path advocated by 
India, namely, the SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, 
have now receded into the limbo of history though 
their ghosts still raise their heads in nebulous forms 
like “‘strategic corsensus” and ‘“‘strategic relation- 
ship” helmetted by sophisticated military equipment 
and advanced military technology. 

The extraordinary stress that India put on inde- 
pendent policies, on non-alignment and co-existence 
had reasons much deeper than political and diplo- 
matic. We were and we are opposed to totalitarian 
ideologies and political systems of one kind or 
another, and we are passionately devoted to the 
principles and processes of democracy. But we have 
been persuaded from the very outset of our indepen- 
dence that extremist totalitarian ideologies can be 
effectively combatted not by arms and by Cold War 
crusades but by ideas, policies and programmes in 
the social, political, economic and psychological 
realms. In this struggle it is also important that we 
should act independently and put ourselves at the 
crest of the nationalist sentiments and aspirations 
ofour people and not rely upon foreign support 
and foreign arms, or appear to act on behalf of ex- 
ternal agencies. If India has today established itself 
as a democracy, seeping extremist anti-democratic 
parties within the limits of political ineffectiveness, 
it is because our leadership has always put them- 
selves in tune with the nationalistic „aspirations of 
‘our people and reused to align ourselves with one 
side or other in the international crusade of our 
times. While adopting this fundamental strategy 
we also have not ignored the fact that when the 
freedom and liberty of our people are threatened 
by subversion anc when law and order are challen- 
ged, and when people take the law into their hands 
and indulge in violence, the State has the duty to 
summon all the forces at its command to protect 
the democratic system. It is in this light of our 


experience that we have looked upon the Asian 
scene where social, economic and political condi- 
tions are not far different from our own, though 
differences exist and therefore variations of methods 
may be called for. 

This brings us nearer home to Indian perspective 
On our own neighbourhood, South Asia itself, 
because we cannot have an Asian perspective or a 
valid world perspective without a credible and cohe- 
rent view of our own neighbourship. In this repect 
Pakistan occupies pride of place. The partition of 
India was brought about through mutual agreement. 
It was the hope of India that after partition the 
two states would live together in peace and co- 
operation with each other. In one of his early 
speeches after partition Jawaharlal Nehru spelt out 
his vision in this way: “I believe”, he said, “that 
for a variety of reasons, it is inevitable that India 
and Pakistan should draw closer to one another, 
or else they will come into conflict. There is no 
middle way, for we have known each other too 
long to be indifferent neighbours. I believe, indeed, 
that in the present context of the world, India must 
develop a closer union with many other neighbour- 
ing countries. But all this does not mean any 
desire to strangle or to compel Pakistan. Compul- 
sion there can never be, and an attempt to disrupt 
Pakistan would recoil to India’s disadvantage. If 
we had wanted to break Pakistan, why did we agree 
to the partition? It was easier to prevent it 
then to try to do so now after all that has happen- 
ed. There is no going back in history. As a 
matter of fact, it is to India’s advantage that 
Pakistan should be a secure and prosperous State 
with which we can develop close and friendly rela- 
tions. If today by any chance I were offered 
reunion of India and Pakistan, I would decline it 
for obvious reasons. I do not want to carry the 
burden of Pakistan’s great problems. I have enough 
of my own. Any closer association must come out 
of a normal process, and in a friendly way.” 

Thus it was never the idea of India, and of Indian 
leadership to weaken Pakistan but to see it as a 
Stable state in normal friendly relations with India. 
That vision remains with us, even though we have 
fought three wars, and even though at this very 
moment, ignoring the lessons of history, more 
sophisticated arms and equipment are contemplated 
to be supplied to Pakistan, which would delay and 
make it more difficult the realisation of Indo- 
Pakistan friendship and co-operation. We have 
always believed that the intrusion of outside powers, 
and the supply of sophisticated arms and equip- 
- ment under formal military pacts or under informal 
strategic consensus would far from strengthening 
Pakistan or contributing to Indo-Pakistan ameliora- 
tion of relations or safeguarding the stability and 
security of the region, would have results that are 
opposite and upsetting. 

The vision of friendly and co-operative relations 
with Pakistan that Jawaharlal Nehru had enter- 
tained has been the guiding objective of Indian 
policy in the sub-continent. It was that vision 
which was embodied in the Simla Agreement of 
1972 which solemnly declared that “The Govern- 
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ment of India and the Government of Pakistan are 
resolved that the two countries put an end to the 
conflict and confrontation that have hitherto mar- 
red their relations and work for the promotion of 
friendly and harmonious relationship and the es- 
tablishment of durable peace in the sub-continent”, 
and which also undertook to “‘settle their differences 
by peaceful means through bilateral negotiations or 
by any other peaceful means mutually agreed upon 
between them”. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has reiterated India’s commitment to the Simla 
Agreement; so has the leadership of Pakistan, and 
it is by observing and extending the provisions and 
the spirit of this soiemn pact that the two great 
neighbours in the sub-continent can improve their 
relations and help create a system of good neigh- 
bourliness in the South Asian region. 


It is in this spirit and with this vision in view that 
India has sought to regulate its relations with the 
other important sovereign states in the sub-con- 
tinent namely, Bangladesh, Nepal and Bhutan. We 
believe that such a good neighbourly sub-continen- 
tal system will emerge only if the region is fully 
insulated from the Cold-War politics and the power 
games of the great powers while remaining in the 
mainstream of international co-operation. 

In a sense India in Asia has a Janus-faced geo- 
political position facing West Asia on one side and 
Southeast Asia on the other, and in addition facing 
towards the north both China and Soviet Asia. . 


With West Asia or the Middle East as it is called 
here, India has continued to the present day its age- 
old close cultural, economic and political ties. We 
had always believed that whether it is in the region 
of the Persian Gulf or the Arab world as a whole, 
non-alignment was the best foreign policy available 
for safeguarding the independence and security of 
the region. Given the facts of nationalism in this 
vast region, the cultural pride and the national self- 
respect of the peoples of the region and their aspir- 
ations for independence and stability, non-alignment 
is a natural and inevitable choice for these countries 
and any introduction of foreign forces or setting up 
of military bases or any massive induction of foreign 
military aid, is likely to be considered as interven- 
tion from outside and would arouse eventually the 
nationalist sentiments of the people against their 
own governments and the foreign powers concerned 
irrespective of their ideological complexion. 


In regard to the situation in Afghanistan which 
impinges upon West Asia as well as South Asia, 
India’s position has been very clear namely, all 
foreign troops must withdraw, Soviet troops, and 
any other foreign military personnel operating in 
that country, and that the country must be guaran- 
teed against all manner of external intervention. 
We are convinced that the Afghanistan problem 
can be solved through political and diplomatic 
methods through talks and negotiations among the 
parties concerned, and not through military pre- 
sence, armed interference and Cold-War strategies. 
Since the end of the Second World War, all the 
major conflict-situations in the world were finally 
settled by resort to negotiations, often between 
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parties which did not diplomatically recognise one 
another, but which nevertheless sat at the confer- 
ence table and talked to one another producing, 
however gradually and painfully. political settle- 
ments ending armed conflicts. India’s stand on 
Afghanistan is calculated to help the emergence of 
a negotiated settlement while maintaining our 
basic position with regard to the necessity and in- 
evitability of the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
that freedom-loving country. 

With Southeast Asia India’s relations have been 
even closer. There are four major power factors in 
this vital region namely, the three Asian giants— 
China, Japan and India—and the ASEAN group. 
In the historical past China and India had reached 
out to this region and had managed to co-exist 
without coming into conflict with each other. Imme- 
diately before and during World War II Japan had 
played an aggressive role in this region; but today 
Japan is a major force for peace and has involved 
itself in Southeast Asia in a constructive and co- 
operative way. It has been the Indian view that 
any new dispensation in Asia must ensure the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the nations of South- 
east Asia and underwrite their non-alignment or 
neutrality as the case may be. 

There is of course a fifth major factor in the 
region — the Super-powers and the great powers. 
Even at the Bandung Conference there was no move 
on the part of the Asian nations to oust the 
influence of outside powers altogether from Asia or 
to exclude co-operation with them. What was 
opposed at Bandung was their colonial or colonial- 
like presence and their military intrusions. Indian 
position has remained the same, be it in South 
East Asia or in Asia as a whole or in the immense 


Indian Ocean that bounds it geographically and 
strategically. It is important that while maintaining 
their legitimate co-operative and peaceable interests 
in the region, the super-powers must not bring into it 
their rivalries and conflicts and their domineering 
military presence. This applies to the great Asian 
powers themselves. 

In 1954 Jawaharlal Nehru had made a proposal, 
in the context of a settlement in Indo-China, for “a 
convention of non-intervéntion”’ to which the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France and China 
were to be the main signatories. Nehru had envis- 
aged that other states could be invited to adhere to 
this “convention of non-intervention”. and that in 
due course it could be extended beyond Indo China 
to the region as a whole. What is significant is that 
Asian powers also were to be parties to this con- 
vention at the centre of which was the concept of 
non-intervention. 

In the middle sixties, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi made a proposal fot a General Convention 
to be signed by Asian powers providing for mutual 
respect and guarantees for the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of the countries of 
the region and the neutrality or non-alignment of 
those countries which wished to remain neutral or 
non-aligned. At the core of the Indian view of a 
concord in Asia is co existence and co-operation 
among the Asian powers and effective respect for 
the sovereignty and independence of the countries 
of Southeast Asia and other countries. All this is 
envisaged within the larger framework of inter- 
national co-operation and also friendship with the 
super-powers and great powers but without their 
domineering presence or their dividing and contend- 
ing intrusions in the region. 





Poverty and Economic Growth 
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T: is undisputed that during the last three decades 
the country has made significant progress in the 
economic field. Foodgrains production is now two 
and a half times what it was at the time of Indepen- 
ence, and growth in the industrial field has been 
even more spectacular. The country which was 
hardly producing any capital or engineering goods 
is now one of the large exporters of these commo- 
dities. National income increased by 200 per cent 
during this period, but as population also increased 
significantly, per capita income increased by only 
50 per cent or annually at the rate of 1.3 per cent. 
The growth rate is obviously very unsatisfactory, 
viewed in the context of the colossal problem of 
poverty and destitution. 

Another disconcerting aspect about the economy 
is that the growth rate, which was already very 
modest, is now decelerating. Agriculture grew at 
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a rate of 3.2 per cent per annum during 1951-52 to 
1964-65 but it declined to 2.2 per cent per annum 
during the period 1964-65 to 1979-80. Industrial 
production grew at annual rate of 7.4 per cent 
during the fifties, declined to 6.3 per cent in the 
sixties and further to 4.6 per cent during the sevent- 
ies. Per capita income, which grew at an annual 
rate of 1.8 per cent during the fifties, declined to 
1.2 per cent during the sixties and further to 0.9 per 
cent during the seventies. 

The poor performance of the economy, coupled 
with our inability to make any structural changes, 
has led to a situation in which wealth and economic 
power has concentrated at the top while the bulk of 
the population continues to live in poverty. Half. 
of the country’s population is below the poverty 
line, that is, these persons cannot afford to consume 
the minimum quantity of food required for a 
human being, let alone balanced food. How is it 
that, although the production of foodgrains has 
risen significantiy, half the population remains 
underfed? It is precisely because the population 


below has no assets or skills. 

One-fourth of India’s population consists of agri- 
cultural Jabourers who do not find work for hundred 
days in a year and get very low wages. Marginal 
farmers with agricultural holdings ‘of less than a 
hectare account for another one-third of the rural 


households and are no better than agricultural: 


labourers. Artisans and small farmers have a similar 
lot. Growth in agricultural and industrial —produc- 
tion will not affect thém much unless either they 
find alternative jobs with higher remuneration or 
land is drastically redistributed in favour of agricul- 
tural labourers and marginal farmers. 

It is primarily because of the highly skewed distri- 
bution of assets in the country that the people at 
the lower level have failed to benefit from the 
growth’ process and thetop groups have succeeded 
in further increasing their income and wealth 
inordinately. 

A survey conducted by the Reserve Bank of India 
in rural areas revealed that the top 10 per cent 
accounted for more than half of the rural assets 
and the share of the bottom 10 per`cent was only 
2 per cent. In fact, the assets owned by top one per 
cent were equal to the assets of the bottom 60 per 
cent of the households.’ In urban areas the concen- 
tration of assets is even more pronounced. The 
top 20 business houses in the country control 
- 64 per cent of all the capital of the private corpor- 
ate sector. — ‘ 

The concentration of means of production in a 
tiny section implies not only that they will benefit 
from the development process but they alone will 
have the surplus which can be utilised for reproduc- 


tion. But the important question is whether their - 


surplus is being utilised for reproduction or is 
being diverted to wasteful consumption. In a like 
manner it can also be asked whether the resources 
. that the State and, Central Governments mobilise 
are used in a productive manner or the’ reverse is 
the case. Government expenditure now constitutes 
30 per cent of the Gross National Product and the 


manner in which it utilises its funds has an impor- 


tant bearing on the economy. 

On both counts we find that resources are not 
being utilised in a productive manner. The rich 
who have the surpluses are afflicted with gross 
consumerism. They would like to make investments 
where profits are quick-and assured. There is nearly 
no direct tax on the rural rich and various inputs 
are subsidised, leaving them with compatively large 
surpluses. Had their surplus been utilised for aug. 


menting land and irrigation resources and for other’ 


productive activities in the rural areas, the rural 
economy would have moved faster. The question of 


restructuring the property relations arises precisely . 


because the owners are neither utilising their assets 


reflected in the growth of the bureaucratic appara 
tus. The expenditure under non-development heads 
has increased phenomenally,‘and even under deve- 
lopmental heads a big part of the outlay is on 
establishment. This is why, despite larger and 
larger plan outlays, the actual increase in produc- 
tion or national wealth is nominal. 

If one realises the enormity of the problem of 
poverty in India—helf of the population is below the 
poverty line and every year five million persons are | 
being added to this figure; the number of unemploy- 
ed in the country is 17 million; out of an increase 


-in the labour force of 6.5 million annually only 0.75 


million are absorbed in the organised sector; the 
number of those seeking employment through 
employment exchanges is increasing every month by 
two lakhs.and among those who get registered only 
6 per cent manage to get jobs; one-fourth of the 
population consists of agricultural labourers, and 
marginal farmer households number 26 million; 
one-fifth of the urban population lives in slums, 
and 70 per cent of the population is illiterate; 5 lakh 
persons die of ‘tuberculosis every year; India .con- 
tains half of the blind persons on earth — Can we 
hope to tackle these problems in the way in which it 
has been attempted in the past? 

If asset structure remains the same and resources 
continue to be wasted in an unproductive and 
wasteful manner, we can only have the syndrome of 
slow growth and increasing poverty as has been the 


case with us in the past. O 
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JAWAHARLAL Neuru /was looking for a creative 
writer in Punjabi who could be, entrusted with 
the task. of producing a souvenir volume on the 
occasion of the historic 61st Session of All-India 
Congress Committee held at Amritsar. He asked 
_Giani Gurmukh Singh “Musafir”, the PCC chief 
to suggest someone who would be acceptable for 
the sensitive assigament. “All the worthwhile 
Punjabi writers are either red or pink”, said -Gianiji 
wistfully. 

I have the honour to belong to this generation 
of Punjabi men of letters. Bort in 1917, I have 
grown in the shadow of the Great October Revolu- 
tion. - : : 

. My first encounter with social reality took. place 
when I was still a child. We lived in a village in the 
neighbourhood of Rawalpindi Cantonment.. One 
, day, while returning home from school, as I crossed 
the Mall, I was suddenly hit in the shoulder by an 
English lad of my age. As he shoved me aside, a 
pack of his dogs pounced upon me. Seeing my 
plight, passers-by came to-my rescue. When I 
arrived home all my clothes were torn and the 
books and notebooks in my satchel soiled. It left 
a deep hurt on my sensibility. The ferringhi would 


- not allow a native to walk freely on the road in his 


own home town. It was high-handedness, to say the 
least, it must need be resisted. . . 

A great admirer of Master Tara Singh, my uticle 
was sacked from Government service and put on 
the black list during the Akali Movement. Fearing 
a similar fate, my father went over and gave an 
assurance to the authorities that he had nothing to 
do with politica] activity. He thus retained bis job 

‘with the sarkar. Finding me sore about it, my 

father took me into confidence: “If both the 

` brothers are without job, who will feed the family”? 

‘It seems this resort to compromise became a way 

of life with me. After finishing my studies, I, too, 

took up a job with All India Radio. Erstwhile 

. president of the Students’ League and a promising 

new writer, I found-the police shadowing me during 

the early days of World War II. However, before 

any arm could be done, the British came to terms 

with the USSR and we became allies. It was 
smooth-sailing thereafter. ` 

- When India became independent, I was flown 


speaking people mauled and dismembered by the 
Partition holocaust. From all accounts I did a 
creditable job; collecting excellent broadcast talent 
from far and near in the State. Commenting on 
AIR Jullundur programmes the Statesman wrote — 
a fund of ideas from Jullundur. But I was not 
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Tryst with an Award 


- KS. DUGGAL . 


to: 
. Jullundur to set up a radio-station for the Punjabi- 


destined to breathe in this euphoria for long. The 
Chief Minister of Punjab wrote to ‘Sardar Patel, 
„the then Minister, Information and Broadcasting: 
With Duggal, AIR, Jullundur, Has become a Com- 
“munist den. À 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, Giani Gurmukh 
Singb “Musafir”, Sardar Baldev Singh and Sardar 
_Swaran Singh did their utmost but the charge stuck. 
I was removed from Jullundur with plainclothes 
men shadowing me. sO ar 
At Deihi where we were brought, my wife; a 
doctor; accepted a job at the Welfare Centre of Air 
Force Station, Palam, just because it had a house 
attached to it. Hardly had she worked for a couple 
of months when suddenly orders came terminating 
her services, with instructions to vacate the house 
within twenty-four hours. f 
Then one day, on my way to Broadcasting House, 


‘ 


‘a 


I dropped in my car Ali Sardar Jafri, the renowned ~- 


Urdu poet, married to my wife’s elder sister, at the 
‘Windsor place office of the Communist Party. In .. 


the afternoon I was summoned by the Director- 
airal andı asked what Į was doing at the Party 
office. i 

A cultural troupe, the first ever, was Visiting the 
USSR. It included one of my admirers. A’ day be- 
fore she was to leave for Moscow, Surinder Kaur 
came to me and asked me for one of her favourite 
short stories which’ she said she would like to be 
translated and published in the Soviet Union. I gave 
her two stories instead of one with an authority 
letter to enable her to negotiate their publication. 

The cultural troupe was still in the USSR when I 
was shocked to know that the stories had been sent 


4 


back to India by our Mission in Moscow under ~- 


. instructions from none other than Ambassador 


K.P.S. Menon. The Ministry of Information and 
Brodcasting asked for ‘my explanation, why I had 
sent the stories for publication abroad without proper 
authority. I said I was not aware of any rule that 
prevented a writer from pursuing creative activity 
without Government permission. Nevertheless, I was 
censured, my promotions were stopped, and I was 
transferred from Delhi to Hyderabad. ‘ 

And then started a determined drive of vilification 
and persecution. The Punjab Government. under 
Partap Singh Kairon offered me the post of Direc- 


tor, Languages, after I had been selected by their ~ 


Public Service Commission. The Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting had the offer withdrawn. 


The UPSC selected me for a senior position in res- - 
ponse to an open advertisement. When the Govern- > 
ment came to know of it, the post was abolished, - 


It was revived soon after the term of my selection 
lapsed. Ae te ae : 
Meanwhile I was transferred from Hyderabad to 
“ (Continued on page 34) 
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Step Forward or Lost Opportunity ? F 
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JEREMIAH NOVAK 


[It was in May 1974, at the Sixth Special Session of 
the UN, that a majority of the nations of the 
world passed a resolution, over Western objections, 
calling for the establishment of a New, International. 
Economic Order. The UN resolution of the Sixth 
Special Session brought to a new level the issues 
raised in 1964 at the first session of the- United 
Nations Conference on Trade, and Development by 
Raul Prebisch, Secretary-General of UNCTAD, 
whose opening speech called for a new international 
order. In 1974, the call made by Prebisch in 1964 
had moved from a small agency of UNCTAD to the 
General Assembly itself. ; 

Since 1974, when the resolution on a new inter- 
national economic order passed the General 
Assembly, a number of conferences and discussions 
have been held about how to implement the new 
order. In 1975 another Special Session, the Seventh, 


passed another revised declaration, in the light of a . 


more conciliatory posture taken by Secretary of 
State Kissinger in a memorable speech, read: by then 
UN Ambassador Daniel Patrick Moynihan. In 
1975, at Kingston, Jamaica, Article IV of the IMF 
constitution was significantly altered to legitimatise 
floating exchange rates, and to set the stage fora 
gradual restructuring of the IMF through the creation 
of a global reserve asset that some day may replace 
the US dollar as the currency of international trade. 
In 1976, at Nairobi, another UNCTAD Conference 
was held which saw the US concede the principle, 
if not the substantial method, of-establishing a fund 
.to regulate the prices of raw materials. 
In 1977 at Paris, global negotiations between the 
developed countries and the developing countries 
ended inconclusively despite Secretary- of State 
Cyrus Vance’s call for a variant on the Third World 
which he called. a New International Economic 
System. In 1979 a new international trade treaty 
„passed the GATT over the objections of the Third 
World nations, while another UNCTAD Conference, 
this time in Manila, proved to be a flop. By ‘1979, 
the initial burst of energy to reform the structure of 
the world economy seemed to have been spent. 

About this time the President of the World Bank, 
Robert MacNamara, called for an assembly of 
notables to discuss ways to get the global negotia- 
tions under way. He chose for this project, former 
West German Chancellor, Willy Brandt, who in 
1980 was able to have the notables publish what 


was that a new round of discussions was .to be 
launched beginning with a conference of the heads 
of State/Governments of the leading countries of the 
free-world at Cancun, Mexico. . ae 
. The history of seventeen years of discussions and 
conferences from 1964 to 1981 formed the essential 
background to Cancun. For the twenty-two heads 
of state/governments, gathered there for a two-day 
meeting to discuss a wide body of proposals, re- 
solutions, and suzgestions that had accumulated: 
over nearly two decades. 

The Brandt Report which underlay the discussion 
was an attempt: to bring into perspective the best 
suggestions of North and South and to get the heads 
of state and governments to agree that the negotiat- 
ing process be resumed, with a sense of urgency, to 
the satisfaction of developed and developing nations 
alike. ; 

As, Willy Brandt said ‘before the Cancun Con- 
ference: “This meeting will have to-be a measure in 
terms of whether the Americans give the signal for 


‘the -global negotiations to begin again between 


oe 


came to be known as the Brandt Report, or,. 


_ officially, North{South:' A Programme for Survival. 
(MIT Press, 1980). 


The purpose of the report was to: get global nego-. 
tiations moving again after the failure of the CIEC 


talks in Paris and UNCTAD in Manila, The result 
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North and South within the framework of the 
United Nations”. 

In short, would- the Americans after 17 years of 
avoiding the issue, at last begin to participate 
wholeheartedly in the discussions? This would prove 
to be the bottom line of the conference, which as we 
will see’ in the end, proved to be somewhat less 
clear-cut then stated by Brandt. 

Having begun in UNCTAD, then approved in the 
UN General Assembly, the call for a reformed 
international economic system would now move to 
the level. of the: heads of state and governments. 
Would the gathered heads of state and governments, 
especially the President of the USA, now take the 
lead and begin a new round of negotiations where 
foreign ministers and ambassadors had failed before 
at UNCTAD and CIEC? l 


ONE of the questions that lay behind the conference 
from beginning to end was the US game plan. How 
far would the US go in continuing the negotiations? 


‘For until now the-US had-taken a stubborn posi- 


tion, not on’ substantive issues, but on procedural 
ones. ; 

The questions are -essential because of the past 
history of these negotiations: In the past five 
UNCTAD Conferences (1964, 1968, 1972, 1976, 
-1979) the US, usually aided by allies, voted “no” 
time after time on resolution after resolution. Indeed, 
as one reads the votes and the interventions and 
-the reasoning behind the votes one detects in the US 
position a certain disdain for the whole process: In 
1974 at'the Sixth Special Session, the voting of the 


as 


_with a host of qualifications. 


Third World was labelled as the work of a “tyrat- 
nical majority” by the US Ambassador to the UN. 
Even.-in 1977 at CIEC where a smaller group of 


nations met in a forum -designed by the USA, the 


US position was all but unbending. 

In other negotitions in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the World Bank, and GATT (the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade) where 
voting is weighted by economic contributions, the 
US had been more forthcoming, especially i in the 
Carter years, because in these institutions the inte- 
rests of the West are protected by economic muscle. 
In these institutions, which were formed in 1944.at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, at the insistence of 
the USA, as the backbone of post-war international 


economy, the‘US has in recent years played a cons- _ 


tructive role. Funding ‘of the IMF and World Bank 
has been greatly enhanced, terms of loans, especially 
after the oil crisis, have been - greatly softened, and 
leaders of both these institutions, especially Robert 


MacNamara, have been “‘sensitive” .to Third World 


needs. - -> 

The contrast between US forthcomingness i in the 
IMF-World Bank-GATT. System (the specialised 
agencies) and US delaying tactics in UN ‘fora, 
whether UNCTAD or the General Assembly, is one 


of the. procedural features of the whole negotiating. 


process. In the specialised agencies where Western 
contributions guarantee the US\(and Western) voice 
being heard, the US is amylose. In UN fora 
where the one-nation-one-vote rule is in effect, the 
US does not believe that it can carry the majority 
of nations with it. 

The preparations for Catenin by the Reagan 
Administration maintained this posture. For the 
US would -not consent to a conference based on 
“voting”. Instead it insisted that there ‘be no 
agenda and that no binding communique be „issued. 
Such a posture was consistent with US activities as 
between UN fora and the specialised agencies. 

And before ‘Cancun a battery of speeches .by the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Treasury Sec- 
retary spelled out the US position and opposition 
toa free-for-all approach to global negotiations. In 
sum the US simply refused to enter into negotia- 
tions in UN fora without heading its commitment 
President Reagan 
refused to continue negotiations unless four condi- 


` tions were fulfilled: a ‘“‘practical” and “‘case by case” 


approach; “respect for the competence, functions 
and powers of specialised agencies”; “ mutually bene- 
ficial policies” that. aid rich and poor nations: and 
talks “in an atmosphere of cooperative spirit.” 
Reagan’s second condition, the: integrity of the 


specialised agencies, proved to be the sticking point.. 


For it is the division between the one-nation-one- 
vote UN. fora, and the weighted voting of- the 


- specialised agencies that is at the heart of the 


“16 


debate. 

` Nevertheless, at Cancun neither the Third World 
nor the USA quite got what each : wanted. At the 
end of the’ conference, the report of the co-chair- 
men concentrated on what Cancun had achieved in 
terms of further negotiations. Their statement 


which has formed the crux of the discussion in: all 


` i 


FEPOTIs arEF Caueud wae ao wus. 


Bae ae 


. of state and governments confirmed the desirability 


of supporting at the United Nations, with a sense of 
urgency, a consensus to launch global negotiations 
on a basis to be mutually agreed and in circums- 
tances offering the prospect of meaningful progress. 
Some countries insisted that the competence of the ; 
specialised agencies not be affected”. 

The impact .of this ‘statement is- threefold. First 


. of all, the heads of state and governments agreed 


that urgent actions reforming the global economy. 
were necessary. This followed the language of all- 
the Third World and European public statements i 
at the conference. 

Second, all the heads of state and governments - - 
agreed the UN would be the proper forum for these. 
discussions, despite the one-nation-one-vote rule of 
the UN. However, the US insisted .on the clauses 


- that said UN global negotiations be held (1) “on a 


basis to be agreed’? (2) “in circumstances offering i 
the prospect of meaningful progress”. These two 


. qualifying clauses, according to Prime Minister 


Trudeau, and with no contradiction-from co-chair- 
man.of the conference, President Lopez Portillo, 
“begged the question”: At the end of the conference 
no one was quite sure how the UN negotiations 
would be arranged. 
The third part of the final stdtement frustrated ; 


, the US. Whereas all heads of state and, governments 


agreed on the’first sentence on UN global negotia- 
tion -with the two qualifying clausés, the second: 
sentence says only “some countries” insisted that 
the competence of the specialised agencies be res* 
pected. The US strategy to defend the specialised 
agencies did not carry and only the US insisted on 
protecting the specialised agencies. 

The upshot of this statement is that in some 
sense the US is committed to UN discussions while 
others are not committed to the independence of: 
the specialised agencies. After the conference * every 
Third World leader who gave a briefing on the - 
results of the conference felt that the US had 
compromised somewhat, but had not met their 
demands fully. The US, on the other hand, took 
the ‘position that its demands had been met. The 
final Cancun statement suggests that the Third’ 
World interpretation is nearer the truth, yet the 
small concession made seemed hardly worth the 
expense of the effort. 


ALTHOUGH the United States concéntrated on. 
questions of procedure, the other delegates, inclu- 
ding its European and Japanese allies, concentrated 
more on substantial issues, specific proposals tó 
restructure the world economic structure. And as 
soon as the discussion switched tò substantial issues 
it became apparent that the US either agreed- with 
the suggestions or failed to offer any alternatives. ~ . 
While the attempt by the United States to keep 
the dichotomy between UN and specialised agencies 
intact, everyone including the US, understood that 
the specialised agencies would have to change. For ` 
the IMF, the World Bank, and GATT are: the . 
structure ‘of the world economy.: Unless‘ these agen- 
cies change there can be no reform of the interna- 


_. World producers. 


tional economy. ‘The US, by separating the UN ‘for 
a from the fora of the'specialiséd agencies, is seeking 
only to control the speed and the kind of struc- 
tural change that will have to be madé. . 

For at the conference, while emphasis was placed 
on the procedures, little effort was made to deny 
the need for substantial ‘change.’ Prime Minister 


Trudeau and President Lopez Portillo after the con- ' 


ference stated that the United States “has accepted 
the process of global negotiations.” Such a process 
Tequires -2 change in the operation of the three 
specialised- agencies that govern the rules ofthe 
game in the international economy. 

For example, three nations, France, Britain and 
Algeria supported the formation of a new common 


“ commodity fund to ‘support the ‘prices of raw 


materials, to thé benefit of consumers and Third’ 
Such a fund would greatly alter 
the function of GATT. And, nearly al]: the nations 


‘supported the establishment of an “energy affiliate’, 


a mew department of the World Bank; to aid deve-. 
loping countries to explore for and produce: energy 
resources—a change in the World Bank.. More- 
over, the conference agreed, at the insistence of 


Algeria and with the support of Japan and Nigeria, ` 


to draw ‘up a plan for the eradication of hunger by 
the year 2000. Again a change in World Bank 
and IMF funding is implied. ‘Finally, issues of 
strengthening the IMF through making its oper- 
ations more like a global central bank, of ‘finding 
ways to increase the voice of developing nations in 


“decisions of the World Bank and IMF, were also 


mooted. . ; pe ay ; 
Indeed, as soon as the conference moved from pro~ 
cedural-issues to substantive issues, on food, ` trade, 
commodities, energy, international finance and in- 
dustrialisation, the current structure of the- three 
specialised agencies began to tremble. Remarkably 
on substantive issues, especially trade, food, and 
aid for the least developed nations, the US was ‘not 
very far apart from other nations. ` phy 
Even more importantly, the contributions of 
certain other nations at the conference to future 
substantive discussions was overlooked by the US 
press. For example, Algeria, Nigeria and Japan 
offered specific action programmes on agriculture. 
The President of France, Francois Mitterrand, 
also put forth a.multifaceted action programme 


-that dealt with, all phases of the international eco- 
' nomy. 


It is.certain that his programme will receive 
further study, for it contained a proposal to shift 
the development process from ‘‘export-led growth,” 
as is now required by the rules of the system,-to 
“self-centred development,” where developing 


countries produce first for the home market and 


secondarily for export. My talks with developing 
country officials indicated that. these proposals 
were among most radical approaches ever offered 
by a developed country. 
Still another comprehensive action programme: 
was made by Bruno Kreisky, who was ill and could 
not attend the conference but sent a message that 
called for an immediate four-point action prog- 
ramme analogous to the Marshall Plan. This prog- 
ramme was supported by France, Japan, Nigeria, 
pa \ 
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Tanzania, India and Algeria, and will no doubt 
reappear as soon as-the next step of negotiations 
is decided upon. a 

Finally, President Marcos of the Philippines sup- 
ported an action programme on behalf of the 
nations of South-East Asia. His proposals, based 
on standard’ Third World demands, while not new, 


of-all future discussions. S, ae 

' Perhaps of all the’ contributions. made to the 
conference, President Lopez Portillo’s opening 
remarks deserve to be studied before future nego- 
tiations take place. In his opening speech he 
stresses the -themes of the conference: the need for 
urgent action to reform the.structure of the system, 
reform of the specialised agencies, to deal with the 


problems of “stagflation”: in the North and to , 


accelerate development in the South. He stressed 
. that the call for a new international economic 
order is no longer simply a call by and for the deve- 
loping societies; and that the crisis in the industrial- 


„ised countries of high interest rates, unemployment. 
and inflation can only be solved in a global context.” 


f i + 
INDIRA GANDHI inserted the clause that the 


nevertheless represent issues that will be the meat 


global negotiations should take place in the UN - 


“with a sense of urgency.” This phrase was repeated 
in speeches by both European and Third World 
leaders. Its presence as 3 concept will have a great 
deal to. do with the evolution of US and world 
actions on the question of the global economy in the 
near future The phrase “with a sense of urgency” 


applied to many different aspects of the conference , 


` which should and must bè discussed. before leaving 
Cancun behind. 

At its basic level, Indira Gandhi’s insertion of th 
„phrase “witha sense of urgency” referred to the 
very basic problems of hunger and poverty that need 
to be relieved as soon as possible.’ In this sense, the 
. phrase is an appeal to conscience. ; 

In another sense, the phrase as ‘used by Indira 
_Gandhi referred to the very real security problems 
in the world that could lead to revolution, civil 
breakdown or war. As one of her’ ‘aides, Romesh 
‘Bhandari, put it, “The patience of the poor and 
near-poor is not to be taken for granted. The 

_ assasination of Sadat, unrest in Africa in nation 
after nation, .the radical’ movements in Central 
America are but examples of the security aspects of 


failure to take action to accelerate economic develop- 


ment.” ; : . 

In another-sense, the sense used by President 
Mitterrand of France and other leaders, the “‘sense 
of urgency” refers to the very real risks.of a break- 
down in the world economy. The debt burdens of 


poor nations, increasing protectionism, the threat of ` 


a shut-off in oil, increasing unemployment in the 
West, all suggest that there is a house-of-cards 
situation in the world economy, which like 1929, 


could sèt off a chain reaction leading to depression. . 


Unless something is done to restructure the world 
economy the house of cards could collapse. 


What radically separated’ the US from both its 


allies and the South was that the sense of urgency 
simply did not seem to infect the American delega- 
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tion. While their vety presénce at Cancun, as 
Secretary of State Haig said, indicated that the US 
was concerned with the humanitarian, the security 
and the structural problems of the contemporary 
world economy, US haggling over the procedures 
and fora betrayed a certain aspect of-delay, of, 
manoeuvering for position, of smugness — anything 
but a sense of urgency. Because of this the US 
seemed to be out of step. ; 

For example, Reagan’s sermons on free enterprise 
fell on deaf ears at the conference, not because any- 
onè disagreed. All of the nations at the conference 
and 90 per cent of the Third World,: excepting 
China, Vietnam, Cuba and North Korea, practise 
some form of free enterprise. The New International 
Economic Order, prepared mostly by Latin American 
economists, emphasises free enterprise. As the 
Foreign Minister of Nigeria put it, “We accept the 
role of markets, multinational companies, incentives,. 
private property.” Reagan’s preaching to the con- 
verted was a waste of time, a squandcring of time, 
that took away from urgent issues that needed to beg 
aired and discussed. f 

Moreover, if the US had had the sense of urgency 
displayed by others, it could have made specific 
proposals to alter the functioning of the IMF, 
World Bank and GATT, so as to ` deal with the 
mounting problems of Third World debt; hunger, 
energy, falling raw material prices, declining foreign 
investment and high interest rates. After all, there 
is nothing stopping the US from taking the lead in 
proposing substantive reforms. Why go to Cancun 
unless an urgent need required it? And if there is 
a need, must the US only sit back and review others’ 
proposals and not make any of its own? Has the 

S no economists to propose reform to the mutual 
benefit of North and South? ~. 

Seen from this viewpoint, the US position at 
Cancun not only lacked a sense of urgency but 
also imagination. For if the US wished to keep 
the process of global negotiations out of the UN 
one-nation-one-vote system, surely it ought to have 
offered concessions both on procedures and on 
substance. - 

Procedurally; there is no reason in the world why 
the IMF, World Bank and GATT would not open 
their inner circles to a greater voice from the Third 
World and cannot show greater sympathy to the 
pressures of the current system on poor nations. 
Changes in voting procedures, care to take into 
account Third World positions, seeking out UN 
counsel on policy issues and blending them with 
rich nation ideas are ways of preserving the nature 
of the IMF-World Bank-GATT institutions, while 
opening up a sense of shared responsibility. l 

Similarly, the US, by offering imaginative struc- 
tural alterations in the structure and increased 
capitalisation of the World Bank, could accelerate 
development of the SDR in the IMF, 'a new depart- 
ment of the World Bank for agricultural projects, a 
GATT department ‘for commodity price stabilisa- 
tion, a GATT system of monitoring multinationals, 
a new institution in GATT for patents and transfer 
of technology. _These are all substantive steps that 
would gain support in the Third World, and which 

i } 
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would preserve the character, if not the operations, 
of the specialised agencies. 

These procedural and substantial steps as pro- 
posals by the US would gain support, as did Henry 
Kissinger’s proposal for an International Bank for 
Resource Development within the World Bank‘at 
the 1976 UNCTAD. Moreover, such. steps also 
would show a positive sense of compromise in the 
world structure, that would reflect a sense of. 
urgency. : . 

Yet in the US Administration, in Congress, in the 
two political parties, in the press, in the USA, this 
sense of urgency is missing. How unlike the Bretton 
Woods era are today’s American leaders! Then, -in 
the midst of World War II, the statesmen of the 
USA — Cordell Hull, Henry Morgentheau, Dean 
Acheson, Will Clayton, Harry Dexter White — took 
the lead in proposing a new structure for the world . 
economy. Then, the US proposed the IMF, World 
Bank,, GATT, institutions the- like of which had 
never been known in history. They pressed the 
world to help build the new structure. > a 

Today, at Cancun, the US has offered ,no new 
ideas, as if the Bretton Woods institutions represen- 
ted eternal verities that could not be reformed and.. 
updated to meet the needs of developing countries. 
It is this unwillingness to offer American ideas on 
substantive reform that characterised Cancun and 
left the meeting somewhat subdued at the end and 
has led to confusion as to its meaning. One had 


, the sense that the disappointment of Cancun was 


that the US had an opportunity of goodwill and 
cooperation to present its own ideas, and failed to 
seize that -opportunity And it was this missing 
historical sense, the sense of time and place that 


‘Most divorced the American view from both the 


European and the developing world perspective. 
Perhaps there is time, perhaps the sense of. 
urgency is misplaced. Yet Cancun will be seen in 
retrospect as either a step along the way to world, 
global negotiations or a lost opportunity. l 
If it is a step toward global negotiations the US’ 
will have to formulate a substantive policy to deal 
with it, as well as a proccdural framework. .If 
Cancun represents iù retrospect a missed. oppor- 
tunity the US will, deservedly, be blamed — for not 
having a sense of urgency, when so many others 
clearly did. 0 ` : 
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-WHO WILL SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


Take the field of energy. The economist thinks that 
` by spending vast quantities of money the energy problem | 
will be solved by the technical people — “Oh yes, they 
will come up with a solution.” 7 i Ú 
Unfortunately, so far as the long-term solution is 
concerned, this is not true. For example, at this stage 
there simply does not exist accumulated data of basic 
knowledge in the field of fusion or photolysis — splitting - 
water into hydrogen and oxygen using solar energy — 
or the like, on which you may draw for solving ultimate- 
ly this very complicated problem, | ; 
—Dr. Abdus Salam, Nobel Prize winner 
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‘SHEKHAR SINGH  — ~ 


Bt suppose we accept the-dislocation of millions 
of farmers as inevitable to the implementation of- 


the policy, is this necessarily disastrous?) After all, 
one 'of :the alleged indexes of development is the 
smallness of the proportion 'of ‘population engaged 
in agriculture. The USA is considered a developed 
‘ -nation at least partly because only four per cent of 


its population is engaged in agriculture, and it is for’ 


ever held- against the USSR that over twenty per 
cent of its population ‘is still engaged in agricul- 
, ture, So, if decreasing participation of the popul- 
ation in agriculture is seen as an indication of deve- 
lopment (either as a cause or as an effect), Vohra’s 
policy would, at least on paper, suddenly develop 
India’ . a a 

Again, there, are ideologies, and points of view, 
that consider the movement of people away from 
agriculture and into other activities, like industry, 
a progressive step. - Why, then, should we not look 
at the dislocation, of millions of farmers with joy 
and-hope? © ; 3 EN 

Before we try and -answer this question, let us 
consider the alternative forms of employment plausi- 
bly available to these millions of erstwhile farmers. 

Vohra, as far as I can discover, offers the follow- 
ing alternatives: “‘...labour required for works 
connected with land shaping, land levelling, terrac- 
. ing, bunding, afforestation, soil conservation, and 
the construction of irrigation channels and drains.” 
And again, “in activities based on multi-cropping, 
animal husbandry, dairying, horticulture, piscicul- 
ture and forestry” 

‘Out of industry, agriculture, the profession and 
trade, Vohra mainly envisages the absorption of 
these dislocated masses into agriculture, whether as 
non-agricultural labour or as participants in various 
agricultural activities. 


` The first- of Vohra’s alternatives, namely rural 
labour, would, if it did so at all, only offer marginal 
relief, considering that there is already; in absolute . 


terms, a large existing ‘surplus of labour. Besides, 
Vohra’s policy of concentrating on groundwater, 
and consequently tube-wells, for irrigation would 
also drastically reduce the demand for wage-labour 
— the tubewells being more or less individualistic 
units constructed with the help of family labour in 
the relatively freer periods of the year. One must 
also consider that, mostly, the displacement would 
i take place in areas other than those where rural 
labour is required: such are the regional imbalances 
in our country today. For example, large amounts 
of land miglit be reverted to non-agricultural use in 
Bihar and Orissa, while the demand for rural labour 





‘The author is Lecturer, Public Policy and Planning 
Division, Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 


Delhi. The first part of this article was published last] . 


week (Mainstream, November 21, 1981). 
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might be in Punjab or Haryana, where no sur- 
plus labour might be available. This would create a 
very large class of migrant, almost nomadic, labour 
with all the attendant problems.!2 

Even if the Rs 50,000 crores that Vohra hopes to . 
spend in implemeiiting his policy were all spent on 
wages, they would only support about 36 million 
workers at the brink of poverty 13." However, it- 
would be impossible to spend all these Rs 50,000 
crores on wages, for quite a lot of this money would 
have:to go for materials, establishment and other - 
such ‘necessities’. Also, this would still leave a sur- 
plus of 244 million, from our original figure of 280 
million, to be accommodated,}4-not taking into con- 
sideration those who are already unemployed. 

Vohra also- envisages the participation of these 
dislocated farmers in. agricultural activities,’ pre- 
sumably as agricultural labour and, wherever pos- 
sible, as entrepreneurs and as owners of their own 
establishments. Vohra’s optimism regarding the 
employment potential of agriculture seems to be 
based on his belief that one outcome ‘of implement- 
ing his policy would be a significant enhancement 
in the quantum of agricultural production.’ How- 
ever, this résultant increase in production’ might 
not to be as certain as it appears. For one thing, 
there sis the whole debate regarding farm size and | 
productivity. It has been asserted that large farms 
ate not quite as productive as small- ones, and 
this is ‘important considering that one ‘inevitable 


_ outcome, of. Vohra’s policy would be to further 


concentrate the holdings of agricultural land. 
Though many diverse, and. often contradictory, 


‘reasons have been given in support of ‘this farm; 


size productivity hypothesis, even without . going 
into the merits of the argument it appears obvious 
that quality-of land, adequate supply of water and 
of other inputs like fertiliser and agricultural machi- 
nery, though necessary conditions, are not sufficient 
for increase in agricultural production. Very often 
large farmers find it more profitable, ‘for various 
reasons, to grow only one cropa year and to use 
the remaining time and their capital in other types 
of commercial activities. As such, better irrigation 
facilities, ‘concentration of the Government’s re- 
sources on highly productive land and-the reversion 
of ‘relatively unsuitable’ land to non-agricultural 
uses might very well decrease the overall agricul- 
tural production, and also the potential of the agri- 


-cultural sector to absorb the millions of displaced 


farmers. 

Secondly, there is also a debate regarding the asser- 
tion that productivity in farms operated by family 
labour is higher than in those operated by hired 
labour. Considering. that one outcome of Vohra’s 
policy would be to make a large number of small 
and marginal farmers landless, thereby significantly ` 
increasing the potential labour force, and decreasing 
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self- operated land area, this debate is ‘also of rele- 
vance and its merits could influence the calculations 
regarding the expected increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. ` 
In brief, these two factors gould: ‘and in my 
opinion would, inhibit the expected increase in 
agricultural production and the resultant increase 
in employment, and must. be fully considered ‘before 
a policy like Vohra’s is implemented. ` 
Prof Bhaduri, in a recently published paper Cam- 

bridge Journal ‘of Economics, 1981, 5 distinguishes 
between what he calls ‘productive investment’ and 
‘unproductive. investment’. According to Bhaduri, 
investment is considered productive, in agriculture, - 
when it-enhances the level of output; and unpro- 
ductive when it changes the ‘distribution ` of output 
in favour of the investing class at a more or less 
constant (or even declining) level of output, so that 
` the investors gain even though the overall apricul- 
tural, output may not have increased’ (ibid). There 
is, to-my mind, this serious danger .that.the Rs 
50, 000 crorés Vohra wants the, Government . to 
invest in implementing his policy would, by ‘Bhad- 
uri’s definition, be ‘unproductive investment’, except 
‘that the benefits. would accrue not to the Govern- 
ment but to the big farmers and the rich-landlords. 

` Some of the modern agricultural technologies 
also have the effect of reducing the amount of labour 
required per unit of output or investment. Where- 
improved technology, like HYV, is used to intensify 
crop yield, especially through the use of fertilisers, 
there is a decline in the use of labour in relation to 
output. `. However, if technology is used to intensify 
cropping, leading to,two or more crops in the same 
plot of land, then ‘labour use goes up along with 
productivity. oe 

The tendency,” ‘however, . for reasons discussed 
l earlier, is very often to intensify yield, thereby cut- ` 
ting down on. the cost of labour and on the time’ 
required for agricultural activities; and releasing.) 
capital for short-term investments in other sectors. 
This results in greater unemployment, even when 
‘productivity is static or on the increase. 

Similarly, there is a tendency among big farmers 
for capital intensive agriculture; as-the’ farmrsize 
grows, it becomes increasingly profitable to displace’ 
labour by. machinery. This mechanisation, in- its 

turn, leads to greater productivity at cheaper rates, 
to greater profits, and this to f urther mechanisation, 
‘almost totally displacing labour. ' 

In short, not: only are-there many factors which 
inhibit enhanced productivity, but also factors 
which would, even if there was an increase ‘in agri- 
cultural production, ensure that the capacity for the 

agricultural sector to absorb these millions of 
erstwhile small and ‘marginal farmers was severely 
‘limited. 

Vohra’s last alternative, namely participation, 
‘but not as labour, in agricultural activities—‘agri- 
‘culture’ being defined here in its ‘wider sense—also 
-seems to have various problems. For one‘thing, ` 

most of the displaced farmers would be of the small 
and marginal variety with no capital to invest in the 
various activities Vohra has listed, “Also, a Govern- 
ment. which is investing Rs. 50,000 crores in imple- 
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menting Vohra’s policy would not have much sidney © 


left to provide extensive credit facilities—even if 
one forgets the serious problems that our experience 
has shown rural credit schemes to be plagued by. 
‘Though it could be argued that the increased pro- 
ductivity of the newly-organised’ land would gene- 
-Tate the necessary surplus funds, even if all went 
perfectly it would take a significant length of ‘time 
before the first effects of this enhanced production 
were felt, if they were ever felt, in terms of. money 
flowing back into the system. The small and 
imarginal farmers of India could hardly survive this 
period. 
The-capacity of Indian agriculture to absorb duch 
a large number of people would be highly doubtful, 
especially considering the trends towards mechanis- 
ation, the regional disparity in terms of production 


and ‘demand for labour, the general lack of capital . 


and the extistence of monopoly markets: all this 
seen in the context of the social relations that exist 
at present. It might also be considered regressive 


to force farmers, and owners of land; however’ small, 


their holdings, to become rural labourers. There is, 
I think, at least some.merit in a point’of view that 
holds ,it desirable “to give a small. plot of land — 
and with it dignity and a fresh outlook on life, é as 
well:as a. minor independent source of income — to 
_members of the now landless underclass in the vil- 
lages.”. (Gunnar Myrdal, 
Poverty, 1970). 

It is often claimed that capital intensification of 
agriculture and the resultant i increasé in agricultural 
productivity causes an increase in industrial pro- 
duction and capacity, and that those displaced from 
agriculture are thus absorbed by industry. This, 

“however, seems to me a dubious argument in the 
context of India. As things are today, it is more 
than ‘likely that the rural elite and the big farmers 
would get richer and go in more and more for 
mechanised. agriculture, thereby helping their indus- 
trialist, friends to produce and sell more, even find 
markets abroad when domestic markets are satur- 


ated. But the industrialist, like the agriculturist, 


would also go in for greater capital intensification 
and employ less end less people. The developmental 
and productive merry-go-round would. certainly. 


gather momentum, but on it would be a very ‘small - 


percentage of India’s population. We would then, 
-even more convincingly, have a. situation where 
every commodity would be in surplus, but a large 
- majority of the population would have no money to 
` buy eyen necessities. The famous ‘trickle-down effect’ 
would, ofcourse, be in operation, but all the while 
the disparity between the rich and the poor would 
-be growing. Besides, considering the numbers invol- 
‘ved, even the most ‘optimistic rate of ‘trickle-down’ 
would hardly sustain an overwhelming percentage 
of our population at even starvation level. 
Even if one considers a movement from land to 


industry as progressive, in the context of Vohra’s . 


policy this would be practicable only if the Govern- 
ment was, on the one hand, capable of clamping 


‘down -on the private sector, and insisting that 


increased capacity would be sanctioned on the con- 
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dition that it brought about a proportionate 
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public-sector was to share any. of the burden, it 
would have to be developed ‘in the future with a 
view to labour intensification. Only if at least these 
two conditions were satisfied would there be a 
possibility of the labour displaced from agriculture 
being absorbed in industry. But this is obviously -a 
tall order. . EEN 

The two alternatives, then, seem either to- imple- 
ment land reforms whereby existing land is held in 
a more equitable pattern, This, along with the 
setting up of farm co-operatives and co-operatives 
for inputs and for marketing of produce, could 
ensure that reversion of poor land ‘to non- 
agricultural uses would not dislocate a large number 
‘and more efficient yield. S e iat 
o Alternatively, if the existing land relations cannot 


be. disrupted, or if it is considered desirable to move ` 


people from agriculture to industry, then an indus- 
trial’ policy has to be' implemented which ensures 
that capital intensification at the cost of employ- 
‘ment is not allowed, and that markets are protected 
‘so that control of commodity production’ does not 
vest in a few hands.!? - i S 

If Vohra’s policy is. to be, taken seriously, and 
the hopes that it could be, it not only must indicate 
which of these two alternatives it prefers (or state, 


in detail, a third one),!8 but also how it envisages - 


implementing the pre-conditions relevant to each 
alternative. Any effect to implement such a policy 
without first providing for alternate areas . of 
employment may very-plausibly lead. to widespread 


-. unemployment and misery, perhaps culminating in | 
- a sudden and drastic change, of’ the. existing social ` 


been pushed’ too far. (Concluded) 
: ` NOTES 


' 11. Tbisis,in fact, is already happening. For statistics 
relating to relative-productivity of land in different states of 
India, see ‘An Economic Enquiry into the Long-term Prospects 
‘of Balanced Agricultural Growth in India’, P.K. Joshi and 
T. Hague, Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics,, Vol. 
“ XXX V; 4. For problems related to migrant labour see 
‘Migration and Modes of Exploitation’, Guy ‘Standing, The 
Journal of Peasant Studies, 8:2, January 1981. : 
' 12, I have not touched upon the problems related to regi- 
onal imbalances in agricultural production and development, 
~ which would seem to be an outcome of Vohra’s policy’. See, 
for example, ‘Towards a Theory.of Rural Development:: “At 
one stroke the problems of rural development, which was a 
comprehensive concept based on people, was transformed into 
a’ project for agricultural production, taking on a purely tech- 
nological and managerial character. i i 
production was assured, wherever it was most ecònomical and 


` order brought about by a people who have, finally, 


by whoever was most’ efficient, distribution could always be - ~ 


managed to ensure equity and’ ‘social justice’. The strategy 


rationalised and legitimised the withdrawal of the over-exten- - 
ded state machinery from areas which were difficult...to the ' 


comfortable sanctuary of well-endowed areas, ‘progressive’ 
farmers and technical questions, 


. could’ mobilise the resources necessary for the purchase-jnput 
intensive technology.’ — Wahidul Haque,. Niranjan ‘Mehta, 
Anisur Rahman and Ponna Wignaraja, Development Dialogue, 
1977: 2. - ` i 


_ 13. I have taken the poverty Jine figure of Rs. 3500 per * 
annum per family of five. . However, I have worked out. an $ 
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of people and would achieve higher productivity -- 


Tt was assumed that once ` 


The retreat was. thought, to. 

` -be an advance...It soon became apparent, however, that the 
facts were otherwise, The revolution was confined to parti- | 
cular areas and crops, and mainly to larger farmers who’ ` 


alliud: Wage OF Ks, uD per worker, which assumes that every 
member of the family is.a worker, i 

14. Iam not, at the moment, taking into consideration the 
multiplier factor, a’ ; : ' 

15.- According to Ranjit Sau; “A year may be conceptually 
divided into three periods. The big farmer cultivates land in 
period {.' After the harvest,’ small and middle farmers. sell 
their output at a low price; the big farmer therefore finds it 
profitable to buy up the grain at that price, to be sold later in 
the year. at a substantial margin of profit. It is well known 
that despite the Government's procurement operations in food- 
grains, private traders still handle about two-thirds of the 
marketed surplus. And an overwhelming bulk of the sales of 
output by small arid middle farmers takes place within ‘the 
village itself. Thus in period 2 the big farmer invests his 
money in purchase of ths last ‘season‘s crop. Cultivation of 
his land now could be profitable, but not as much as trading 
in grains. At any rate, money having flowed into the. hands 
of small and middle farmers, the big farmer seizes the opport- 
unity of selling urban industrial goods to them. So in period 


~3_ he engages in another kind of trading, namely, sale of goods 


from the town in the rural market, The three different modes , 
of extracting profit are resorted to by him in three periods 
consecutively, As for the fourth one, namely, usury, it could 
be a year-round exercise for him with seasonal ups and downs, 
The criterion of relative profitability thus induces ths big 
farmer to leave his land idle in periods 2 and 3, The smal! 
and middle farmers cannot afford to do that, because they do 
not have enough money to invest in trading; they have no 
other alternative but cultivation of land.’—‘Land Utilisation: 
A Note’, Economic and Political Weekly, September 4, 1976. 

16. According to CH. Hanumantha Rao: “Land-aug- 
menting or land-saving technologies may broadly be Classified’ 
into two -types : those which raise the yield of any particular 
crop per-unit of land and those which increase total output - 
per unit of land from all ‘the crops grown over a rotational 
period, say, a year through the increase in cropping intensity. 
Owing to the complemzntarity between cropped area and’ 


_ labour, some of the land-saving techniques of the former type 


such as HYV are labour-saving as well. Where crop yields , 


-are raised substantially through the intensive application of 


fertilisers, there may be some increase in the use of labour for 
operations such as interculturing and harvesting but the 
amount of labour used per unit of output is reduced signi- - 
ficantly. Increase in autput through increase in cropping 
intensity, on the other hand, raises employment of labour: 
almost proportionately to the increase in capital or output, 
The former type of techniques suit capital-abundant and 
Iabour-scarce economies even if they are not land-scarce and 
the latter are better suited to the capital-scarce and labour- 
abundant regions especially in their initial stages of develop- 
ment when the bulk of the growing labour force has to be 
absorbed within the agricultural sector.'’—‘Factor, Endow- 
ments, Technology and Farm Employment’, Review of Agricul- 
ture, EPW, September 1976. ` 

17. An interesting study of non-farm’ employment possi- 
bilities in rural areas can be found in ‘Farm and Non-Farm 


. Employment in Rural Areas’, V.S. Vyas and George Mathai, 


EPW Annual Number, February, 1978, 

18. Vohra has himself mentioned, though in passing, the 
possibilities in energy-agriculture, Perhaps some of the agri- 
culturally poor. land could be converted into energy-agricul- 
ture plantations, though the details need to be worked out. @:. 


RURAL CO-OPERATIVES 


- The co-operative movement should enter into the life 
‘of. the peasant in as many ways as possible and, together 
with the panchayat, must be the main bulwark of our 
ural structure... . ; ` 
- I would prefer relatively small co-operatives compri- 
sing One or two or three villages, It seems essential to | . 
me that a co-operative should not be controlled from 
above, not: too officfalised, but should represent the 
spirit of self-reliance and self-growth of the people. Also 
there should be'an intimacy about its members, other- 
wise it becomes impersonal and difficult for the villagers 
to consider as something of their own.. ' 


T Jawaharlal Nehru (1957): 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate | 
. food ot clothing or house. 
to live in ‘always produces 
a. sense -of shock in me as- 


well as a sense of shame « 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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U.S. Shadow over Latin America—| 


PENNY LEROUX 
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The_US ‘attempts to retain its hegemony over 
the countries of Latin America and to continue 
to exploit the resources of these countries at the 
cost of. their peoples, are not new. From 
destabilisation through CIA operations to ex- 
ploitation through multinationals to suppression 
of the peoples through puppet regimes propped 
up with’ military assistance, there is little 
‘that Washington bas rot done to destroy 
civil rights and ruin the lives of millions. 
.The Reagan Administration has intensified 
these operations, and’ Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig’s claim about “drama- 
tic reductions” in human rights violations in 
several of these countries is a black lie to 
justify interventionism of the worst sort. In this 
article, Penny Lernoux, author of Cry: of the 
People and Latin America correspondent of The 
Nation of New York, offers a revealing survey 
in this context of the whole region from Mexico 
tothe southern tip of South America plus the 
Caribbean. After this article was written some 
three months back, further developments have 
taken place, but ‘the facts brought out. are 
nonetheless of value. We reproduce it here in 
two parts with due acknowledgement to The 
Nation (August 22-29, 1981). The second part 
will appear next week.—Editor. | ' 


Fe most of their history, the countries of Latin 

America have moved back and forth between 
dictatorships and conservative elected’. governments, 
with time out occasionally for experiments in popu- 
lism. The political lead has often been supplied by 
the United States, and since President Ronald 


Reagan’s election, the region has moved further. 


right. But an unusual counter-point to this move- 
ment has developed in what the State Department 
calls the “circle of crisis” in Central ‘America and 
' the Caribbean. The dominant country there is not 
Cuba but oil rich Mexico, which has its own’ geo- 
political designs—and they do not include the exis- 
tence of US puppet dictators of former Nicaraguan 
strongman Anastasio Somoza’s ilk. Nicaragua was 
the first country to- fall out of step with Washington; 
now most of Central America is straying from the 
US path. Further south, rebellion brews in giant 
Brazil, while Argentina, the richest of the southern 
nations, teeters on the brink of-economic collapse. 


The Reagan Administration’s response to these- 


defections and problems is at best simplistic, and a 
good many Americans on both sides of the Rio 


` Grande think it much worse: “stupid, immoral and‘: 


illegal,” in the words of Representative Henry 
Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin. The “white paper” 
that the State Department tried to palm off on our 
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‘and hard-liners in Washington. 


allies as proof of Cuban involvement in Fl Salva- 
dor’s insurrection is typical of what passes for US 
diplomacy these days. The paper contained so 
many errors in Spanish, in simple addition and in 
chronology that one former membèr of the Central 
Intelligence Agency was moved to complain, “When 
I was in the agency, our white papers were a hell of 
a lot better.” Reagan is im such a hurry to find 
simple answers to El Salvador’s complex problems, 
warned former President Jose Figueres of ‘Costa 
Rica, that he is endangering the entire region: “You 
can squeeze a green avocado until it feels soft, but 
that.doesn’t mean it’s ripe. It will ‘only taste 
bittér.”” é a 

Jeane Kirkpatrick, US Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has said that it doesn’t matter what people `- 
think of US actions so long as Washington achieves 
its objectives. Ideals, she has said, are “irrelevant.” 


‘And despite his not -having been confirmed as 


Assistant Secretary of State for Human Rights and ` 
Humanitarian Affairs, Ernest Lefever’s motto — 
“Choosing the lesser of two evils is the essence of 
morality”—lives on in the Reagan Administration’s 
policy toward Latin America! As the exiled Argentine 
publisher Jacobo Timerman has argued, Reagan’s 
“lesser evil” in Latin America is fascism or, in the 
least-developed countries, semi-feudalism. In Kirk- 
patrick’s semantics, fascism is security against the 
forward march of history,” and the ‘greater evil is 
“international. terrorism? directed by the Soviet 
Union (terrorists being defined as those who object 
to terrorism conducted by right-wing governments), 
Reagan’s Red scare is transparently hypocritical. - 
While Washington turns a blind eye to the military 
camps in Florida where. exiled Cubans and followers 
of Somoza are being trained, it accuses Cuba and 
Nicaragua of fomenting regional terrorism. “How 
can anyone believe in the-United States’ so-called 


principles,” asks the respected French. political 


scientist Maurice Duverger, “when it supports a 


„Tegime in Æl Salvador that claims 100,000 deaths 


are necessary to insure social peace?” 

. The troubling thing about gur anti-terrorist 
campaign is that some of the most rabid terrorists 
often turn out to .be members of either the US 
military or.the old-boy network of CIA “spooks” 
According to the 
Roman Catholic Church’s.human-rights commission 
in San Salvador, methods of torture previously 
unknown to the Salvadoran security forces, such as 
acid sprays, became widespread after the arrival in 


‘March of US military advisers. Given Congressional 


revelations of torture)and assassination courses for 
Latin American police conducted by the CIA, and 
the equally well-documented involvement of the 
Pentagon in the napalming of Central American 
peasants, the introduction of. such sprays into El 
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Salvador is hardly surprising. Also not surprising, 
though no less shocking, is Seymour Hersh’s. recent 
disclosures in The New York Times Magazine that 


some of the world’s most notorious terrorist groups: , 


are being supplied not by Moscow but by former 
CIA operatives. = : 
The, implications of Hersh’s story are particularly 
ominous for Latin America because the old-boy net- 
work is so influential there. Its representatives 


have made it clear to Latin American dictators that: 
‘ they can have almost any US armaments they want, À 
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which in the case of Argentina and Brazil: could 
mean the materia] and technology to make‘nuclear. 
weapons. ‘The network views death squads as 
regrettable but necessary. « As retired Gen. Gordon 
Sumner, a special adviser to Thomas Enders, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, explained it, ‘‘There ‘is really no other 
choice’. , : vek -, 
Sumner is one of many hawks in Washington 
_who subscribe to the Administration’s .belief in’ an 


international Communist conspiracy. Lacking any , 


moral or historical vision, they long for the good 
old, days of US counter insurgency campaigns in 
Latin America — and ‘in.Vietnam. Indeed, many 
of those now responsible for US, policy in Latin 
América, starting with Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, played important roles in‘ the Vietnam war. 
Enders speaks for this ‘group when he says that 


Latin. America’s problems must be “met with 


force”, although one can only hope that he is not 
referring to the same sort of force used ‘in. Cam- 
` bodia, vise 
bombings of the Combodia countryside in 1973. _ 

Chief among US enforcers in Latin America is 
retired Gen. Vernon Walters, who played a key 
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where he . personally supervised the B-52 , 


role in the 1964 military coup in Brazil and in the 
CIA-directed destabilisation of former Chilean 
President Salvador Allende’s government. Walters 
speaks of Vietnam'as “‘one of the noblest and most 
unselfish wars in which the United States has ever 
participated...the Tenth Crusade”. Haig’s top 
adviser on Latin America, Walters is currently 
crusading for the military regimes of Argentina: 


< Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala, 


all of which he has visited with thé promise of 
increased military ‘aid. : 
Other crusaders from the past include the new 
US Ambassador to El Salvador, Deane Hinton, who 
directed the Agency for International Development’s 
programme in Chile during the period when the’ 
United States was blocking outside assistance to 
Allende’s government. Before that, Hinton directed 
the agency’s efforts in Guatemala, assisting the US- 
backed military rulers in a counter-insurgency pro- 


gramme that killed as many as 10,000 peasants. 


James Buckley, who, with his brother William, was . 
involved in the CIA smear campaign agaist Allende’s 
Chile, is back in business as under- Secretary of State 
for Security Assistance, Science and Technology. The ` 
Buckley brothers’ friend from Australia, best-selling ` 
author Robert (The Spike) Moss, who once wrote ` 
CIA-financed propaganda against Allende, is also 
involved, in the Administration’s anti-terrorist 


Moss and James Buckley are- policy board 


' members of the institute of American Relations, a 


right-wing think tank with ties to Assistant 
Secretary Enders and allied with General Sumner’s 
Council for Inter-American Security. The ‘two 
organisations recently sponsored a meeting in 
Buenos Aires to discuss “Communist expansionism” 
in South America. Both groups work closely with 
the ultra-rightist American Security Council, which 
is financed by such large corporations as General 
Electric (Reagan’s one-time employer) and run by 
people like retired Maj.-Gen. John Singlaub, former 
commander of US forces in South Korea who was 
dismissed by President Carter for insubordination. 
The American Security Council was the sponsor of 
Attack .on the Americas, a highly biased film on 
Central America. Among the film’s consultants 
was John Trotter, the manager of Coca-Cola’s- 
Guatemala City bottling franchise who was implica- 
ted in the death squad murders of workers and 
union leaders. Singlaub and ‘retired Gen. Daniel | 
Graham met Trotter in Guatemala before the 1980 
elections, when Graham was an adviser to Reagan. 
According to an on-site investigation by. the Wash- - 
ington DC-based Council fon Hemispheric Affairs, 
a humao-rights' group, Singlaub and’ Graham gave 
Guatemalan officials a “clear message” to get on ` 
with the killing. “Mr Reagan recognises that a 
good deal of dirty work has to be done,” they ‘said. 

The crucial Congressional supporter of the old- 
boy network is North Carolina’s Republican Senator 
Jesse Helms, a staunch friend of Latin America’s 
dictators. In return for his support of Reagan 
during the Presidential campaign, Helms was given 
the chairmanship of the Sub-committee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee, plus a commitment by the State depart- 
ment that he would have a major say in the formu- 
lation of Latin American policy. It was because of 
Helm’s influence that Walters and Sumner got 
their jobs. Helm’s inquisitorial assistant, John 
Carbaugh, was instrumental in the department’s 
decision to sack former US Ambassador to El 
Salvador Robert White because he was openly 
sympathetic to the problems of the Salvadoran 
lower classes. Former US Ambassador to Nicaragua 
Lawrence Pezullo also aroused Carbaugh’s ire by 
maintaining good relations with the Sandinist 
government. But, unlike White, Pezutlo resigned 
before he could be fired. 

The United States has traditionally misunder- 
stood its Latin American neighbours. Even in the 
best of cases — and, in retrospect, Carter's human- 
rights policy may seem such — relations with Latin 
America have been characterised by haphazard 
policies and ill-disguised disdain. But the insensiti- 
vity of the current crowd in the White House is 
beyond explanation or belief. Not only are Mexico 
and Canada in open conflict with Washington on 
this issue but most of Europe, including the Govern- 
ment of West Germany, supports the forces of 
change in Latin America. 

Reagan’s advisers have failed utterly to under- 
stand the depth of that desire for change in El 
Salvador and in Guatemala, where decades of 
struggle have forged a rebellion that no amount of 
force can put down. Nor do they understand that 
Latin America is embarking on a new chapter in 
its history, one that will introduce far more comp- 
lex and explosive issues than. the region experienced 
in the 1950s, including a foreign debt so crippling that 
many countries are spending more on net interest 
than on imports. Economic problems have aggra- 
vated political strains and widened the gap between 
the rich minority and the impoverished masses, who 
are becoming aware of the structural causes of their 
misery. Tens of thousands of people have died or 
“disappeared” in countries with repressive military 
regimes, and more than one million Latin Ameri- 
cans have been forced to seek exile. As the follow- 
ing survey of thirty-three nations in Centrai and 
South America and the Caribbean shows, almost 
none can boast a stable, socially progressive demo- 
cracy combined with a healthy economy. 


Mexico and 
Central America 


@ Mexico 


Despite the cautionary lessons of spendthrift 
Venezuela and Iran, Mexico has used its oil credit 
to run up 2 $ 51 billion foreign debt, payments on 
which now absorb 35 per cent of export earnings. 
Flashy capital imports have widened an already 
unfavourable trade gap, and in the past three years 
Mexico’s relatively balanced economy has become 
dependent on oil for 70 per cent of state revenues. 
That is a tenuous position from which to challenge 
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the oil-importing nations, as Mexicans recently did 
in demanding a $2 per barrel price rise just when the 
world market became awash in oil. Governments 
and private corporations promptly cancelled orders 
for about one fifth of Mexico’s daily production, 
leaving the country without a vital source of income 
and increasing fears of an economic crisis during 
President Jose Lopez Portillo’s last year in office. 
A record high in public spending has made no 
noticeable dent in the appalling number of unemp- 
loyed and under employed Mexicans (estimated at 
10 million people}, siace most of the money has 
gone to such capital-intensive sectors of the eco- 
nomy as energy. To the contrary, oil-fuelled infia- 
tion has reduced real wages and hardened labour 
opposition to the government. Lopez Portillo has 
also been unsuccessful in dealing with the chaotic 
state of Mexican agriculture, the economy’s 
Achilles’ heel and the primary cause of emigration 
to the United States. 


@ Belize* 


The last remaining British territory on the Ameri- 
can mainland, Belize (formerly known as British 
Honduras) owes its political importance to its geo- 
graphical position between seething Guatemala and 
the oilfields of southern Mexico. An under-popula- 
ted, agricultural nation of English-speaking Creoles, 
Belize has enjoyed a relatively democratic, back- 
water style of self-government since 1964. While 
Britain has long been willing to grant the country 
full independence, negotiations have been held up 
by Guatemalaa territorial claims and, more recently, 
by Belizean fears of an invasion by Guatemala. The 
Belizeans also suspect that Guatemala intends to use 
Belize’s offshore islands as ‘bases from which to- 
control the Atlantic side of northern Central 
America. In addition to historical and cultural diffe- 
rences with Guatemala, Belizeans worry that they 
may be drawn into the cauldron of Central Ameri- 
can political chaos when their country achieves 
independence at the end of September. There is ° 
some evidence to. support these fears, including a 
rash of mysterious murders and fires aimed at 
Premier George Price’s moderate People’s United 
Party, aod the establishment ofa right-wing pro- 
Guatemala party called, imaginatively, the Anti- 
Communist Society. 


@ Guatemala 


Generally considered the worst human rights vio- 
lator in the Hemisphere, Guatemala’s right-wing 
military regime bas been charged by Amnesty Inter- 
national with the torture and murder of nearly 5,000 
people since President Romeo Lucas Garcia took 
power in rigged elections in 1978. Contrary to 
government claims that the killings are the work of 
“independent” para-military groups, Amnesty Inter- 
national has documented that the death squads are 
directed from the presidential palace. The slaughter 


is nothing new: More than 25,000 Guatemalans 


*Belize achieved independence op September 21, 1981. The 
article was written before that date, 
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have been murdered since the 1954 military coup, 
which was stage-managed by the CIA. But whereas 
peasant and union leaders ‘were once the principal 
victims, today anyone in the political centre is a 
target (mcst:' of the centre-right Christian Demo- 
cratic Party leaders, for example, have been killed 
or forced underground,-often joining the guerillas). 
Presidential elections scheduled for March 1982 are 
thus viewed as a force, since only extreme-right can- 
didates will be allowed to participate. i 

The brutality of the repression reflécts the fears of 
Guatemala’s small coffee oligarchy and its military 
guard that’ the impoverished Indian peasantry will 
emulate the successful revolution in Nicaragua; 


‘and, indeed, Indians have for the first time begun to ` 


join the 2,000 or so guerrillas at large in the coun- 
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try. Because class and colour ‘divisions are even 
more rigidly defined than in El Salvador, the insur- 
rection in Guatemala is coalescing faster. As in 
Nicaragua, the Catholic Church is- playing an 
important role in the rebellion ‘by siding with the 
. peasants. Despite his regime’s bloody record, the 
Reagan Administration has vowed to help “our 
` ally”? Lucas Garcia put down the insurrection with 
arms, aid and military advisers. But with such 
` friends, said Vinicio Cerezo, ‘ Secretary-General of 
Guatemala’s Christian Democratic Party, Washing- 
ton needs no enemies. The Reagan Administration’s 
failure to acknowledge that there“ are democratic 
groups in Latin America capable of governing 1s 
creating a “‘vicious circle of dictatorship and rebel- 
lion”, Cerezo said. A US Congressional source 
agreed: The. Guatemalan government wants US 
military aid “to kill the left .they’ve created by 
killing the centre”. l i 


@E! Salvador 


~The death toll of non-combatants in El Salvador’s 


ongoing insurrection stands at upward of 25,000. . 


Amnesty International bas reported that three-fifths 
of those killed were victims of the government’s 
security forces. Another 150,000 Salvadorans are 


scattered throughout Central America in makeshift -- 


refugee camps. Relief workers have said that large 
numbers of children are dying because of inadequate 
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medical facilities in some of the camps. Instead of 


supporting the refugee work of such international 
charities‘as Oxfam and the Catholic Relief. Services, 
the State Department prepared a -second white 
paper claiming that these groups are fronts for 
Salvadoran guerrillas’ But in light of stories’ in 
The Washington Post and, The Wall Street Journal 


‘questioning the reasoning and the legitimacy of the 


first white paper, the State Department has yet to 

release the second. Ey 
Despite $ 179 million in US-economic and mili- 

tary aid in 1981 and the presence -of fifty-four US. 


military advisers, El Salvador’s ruling junta is.. 


slowly but steadily losing ground to the guerrillas, 


who now control sizeable portions of the northern `, 
and eastern parts of the country. In Morazan. 


department, for example, the guerrillas inflicted. 
heavy losses on the Salvadoran Army and forced it 
to withdraw 3,000 troops. As in Nicaragua, , the 
guerrillas are,-establishing liberated zones in rural 
areas, where peasants are sowing crops under -their 
production. Elsewhere in the countryside, agricul- - 
ture is faring poorly. World pricės.for coffee, the 
backbone of the economy, have slumped dramati- 
cally, and the combination of war and an ill-con- 


' ceived agrarian reform programme kas hurt produc- - 


tion. The flight of capital has cost the economy 
some $ 400 million since last year. A ' 

With Washingtan and the Salvadoran military 
steadfastly refusing to, negotiae a truce with the 
guerrillas, the outlook for eléctions next year.is 


-bleak. The conservative Lawyers Association claims | 


that elections cannot be held: while the country is 
‘under martial law, an opinion shared by El Salva-- 
dor’s right-wing parties. The broad-based, left-of-: 
centre Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR) 


believes its candidates would be killed during the 


campaign if they were allowed to participate, which ° 


the military says they won’t., Nevertheless, the 
FDR is pushing for negotiations, and recently 
asked acting Archbishop Arturo Rivera y Damas of 
San Salvador to serve as mediator. Rivera y Damas 
has obtained Pope John Paul ITs support for the 
peace effort, which would.involve both Christian 
Democratic and Social Democratic governments in, 
Europe and Latin America, a 


@ Honduras 


An ally of Salvadoran junta, Honduras’s militdry 


regime until recently received more US military aid >- 


than its neighbour. As many as seventy US advisers 
have spent time in Honduras in the past. year, and 


the Reagan Administration proposes to double ` 


military aid to $ 10.7 million'in 1982. Washington 


‘has turned a blind eye to the blatant corruption and 


the alleged narcotics smuggling of Gen. Policarpo 
Paz Garcia’s government, primarily because Hondu- 


. ras would be the perfect, place from which to mount 


a US-backed invasion of either El Salvador. to the 
southwest or Nicaragua to the south. The Hondu-. 
ran Army has on several occasions given more than 
a little help to. its Salvadoran counterpart by 
driving fleeing Salvadoran peasants back over, the 


border. to be massacred. War with Nicaragua has* - 
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been averted only because of strong opposition from 
Honduras’s labour movement, but followers of 
Somoza continue to exert an influence on the army. 
A “moderately repressive’? regime, to use the 
terminology of Jeane Kirkpatrick, Paz Garcia's 
government has recently stepped up its anti-labour 
activities with the arrest and murder of peasant 
leaders. Presidential elections scheduled for Novem- 
ber are not expected to bring significant changes, 
as the leading candidate, the Liberal Party’s 
Roberto Suazo Cordova, is a friend of Paz Garcia’s 
and an apologist for the military. Unlike El 
Salvador and Guatemala, there is no significant 
guerrilla activity in Honduras. Opposition comes 
instead from labour federations representing some 
100,000 peasants and urban workers, who take 
strong exception to the delay in agrarian reform and 
to the austerity measures {including a reduction in 
public spending and the elimination of price con- 
trols) recently imposed by the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) as a condition for its three-year, 
$ 47.6 million aid programme. 


@ Nicaragua 


Two years after the revolution that toppled the 
longest ruling dictator in Central America, the 
Leftist Sandinist government walks a tightrope in 
Nicaragua, beset by economic difficulties, political 
divisions, Washington’s undisguised hostility and 
threats of invasion from its neighbours. Neverthe- 
less, the revolution is alive and well, with a number 
of achievements to its credit, including an impressive 
reduction in the illiteracy rate from 50 per cent to 
12 per cent and a redistribution of 12 per cent of 
the national wealth from the richest to the poorest 
sectors of the population. 

Like other coffee producers in the region, Nicara- 
gua has been adversely affected by the slump in 
world prices, but business leaders have been reluc- 
tant to increase their investments in cotton and rice 
until a firm understanding is reached with the Sandi- 
nist regime on their role in the economy, 50 per 
cent of which is still in private hands. Under the 
pressure of growing instability in Central America, 
government and opposition leaders recently reached 
agreement On several key issues, the most important 
of which is their commitment to a “democratic, 
pluralist, popular and anti-imperialist revolution. 
So long as Nicaragua follows that path, it is assured 
the continuing support of the European Govern- 
ments belonging to the Socialist International. 
President Lopez Portillo of Mexico has also served 
notice, in a pointed reference to US policy, that his 
administration opposes’ “a campaign of falsehoods 
and mystification against Nicaragua in the name of 
democracy,” and that Mexico will defend the Ntcar- 
aguan cause as its own. 


@Costa Rica 


Even Costa Rica’s well-entrenched democracy is 
looking shaky under the stress of adverse economic 
conditions and the political hurricane in Central 
America. Political refugees have been deported, an 
unprecedented action in a country that has always 
prided itself on its hospitality to àll exiles. Human- 
rights activists and Roman Catholic priests have 
been threatened with expulsion, and there have been 


a number of unwarranted arrests, After- much ago- 
nising, President Rodrigo Carazo’s government has 
agreed to swallow the bitter medicine prescribed by 
the IMF in return for desperately needed foreign 


‘exchange. But the IMF's conditions could spell 


more political trouble, as they include a whopping 
devaluation and an end to food subsidies and price 
controls. Combined with a 30 per cent inflation 
rate, the austerity measures will cost workers about 
half of their purchasing power this year, a loss that 
is bound to lead to new wage demands and Strikes, 
which in turn cou:d mean more repression and a 
weakening of Costa Rica’s democracy. 

Luis Alberto Monge, the opposition candidate 
and front-runner in next February’s presidential 
elections, has agreed in principle to honour Carazo’s 
IMF commitments as well as his anti-Cuba policy, 
but he has warned Washington that Costa Rica will 
refuse to ally with Central America’s military regimes. 


@ Panama 


The odd man out in Central America, Panama 
has enjoyed a period of unaccustomed political and 
economic tranquillity since the signing of the new 
Panama Canal treaties in 1977. But the death this 
month of Gen. Omar Torrijos, Panama’s strongman, 
poses new uncertainties for the region. The head of 


‘the National Guard. Torrijos, 52, was killed when 


his twin-engine Otter crashed in the rain forests of 
Central Panama during a tropical storm. Hundreds 
of thousands mourned the passing of the shrewd 
politician responsible for ending the much-resented 
US presence in the Canal Zone. 

„A regional nationalist who supported the Sandi- 
nist revolution in Nicaragua, Torrijos came to 
power in 1968 when te overthrew the aging dema- 
gogue Arnulfo Arias. Although he appeared to have 
retired from active politics when President Aristides 
Royo was elected in 1978, Torrijos retained ultimate 
power. A political realist of unquestioned courage, 
he was responsible for economic and social reforms 
that benefited the lower classes at the expense of the 
country’s small oligarchy. While criticised by the 
Left for, encouraging foreign banks to use Panama 
asa Ace oir Torrijos capitalised on their 
presence to keep the economy afloat and 
clutches of the IMF. : omen IES 

Unlike Torrijos, Royo has neither a forceful per- 
sonality nor a popular following. Without his pro- 
tector, the President will most likely come under 
Increasing attack by the right-wing followers of 
Arias, a Nazi sympathiser who, despite his 81 years 
is still a destabilising force in: Panamanian politics 
(he has been elected president on three occasions 
and overthrown each time). Arias is a friend of 
President Reagan, who bitterly opposed the Canal 
treaties and thought Torrijos a “‘tinhorn dictator”, 
While Torrijos was alive, Royo was able to resist 
pressure from Secretary of State Haig to fall in line 
behind Washington’s Central American policies. 
Whether he will be able to maintain Panama’s 
independent posture depends in large part on Tor- 
rijos’s successor as head of the National Guard 
Col. Florencio Florez Considered a political moder- 
ate, Florez was choser. on the basis of seniority and 
has yet to demonstrate the extent of his ambition 
or his ability to deal with Reagan’s octogenarian 
man in Panama.) (To be Continued), 





AFTER THE PILL... 


Shot in the Arm for the Unwary? 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


T the light of the go-ahead from the Indian 
Council of Medical Research for liberalised dis- 
' tribution of the Pill, some dire future possibilities 
begin to rear their heads. Given the philosophy 
underlying the weighing of risks_-and benefits by 
policy-makers, and the objective of achieving 
results without radical socio-economic change, the 
fear that rises is: if the Pillis unleashed today, 
can injectables be far behind? First, a brief note 
on the history of injectable contraceptives. 

Two drugs in use are: Depo-Provera or DP 
(Upjohn) and Norigest (Schering AG). DP is given 
as a 150 mg. dose every 12 weeks and Norigest as a 
200mg. dose every eight weeks. Clinical trials for 
optimum dosage and periodicity are still on~in 
fact trials have been on since 1960. More than 20 
years later, tneither drug has full clearance for 
general contraceptive use in the West. In the US, 
DP has been banned by the FDA for general use 
because of a possible risk of cancer—the applicabi- 
lity to human beings of research findings from 
beagle dogs is still being debated. In the UK, 
injectables are officially approved only as single 
injections for: (1) wives of men undergoing vasec~ 
tomy, for protection till the sterilisation becomes 
effective, and (2) women being immunised against 
rubella, for protection during the active period of 
the virus. However, the drug is permitted in 
clinical trials. 

The mode of action of both drugs is to prevent 
ovulation by suppressing the gonadotrophins. There 
is also some disturbance of the endometrium, mak- 
ing the uterus less able to accept a fertilised egg. as 
well as changes in the cervical] mucus making it 
hostile to sperm. 

The side effects are: interruption of the mens- 
trual cycle causing irregular bleeding and some- 
times missed periods. The former can make life 
impossible for active working women of any eco- 
nomic stratum while both side effects could be a 
source of anxiety and tension, besides being cul- 
turally unacceptable in the Indian milieu. Although 
it is claimed that breast-feeding is not affected (and 
that therefore the method is appropriate for a 
woman who has just had a baby), it has been found 
that the drug is secreted in breast milk. The long- 
term effects of sex hormones being ingested by new- 
born babies have not been fully studied. ‘Safe’ 
breast-feeding is therefore an unjustified claim 
since the impact may surface only when the child 
grows to sexual maturity. , . 

Trials with injectables have been carried out in 
India, though on a much smaller scale than in some 
South-East Asian countries. An ICMR project 
started in February 1981 is going on in several 
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cities and the comments of three senior Calcutta 
gynaecologists are cited below: 

A leading lady doctor, who was involved in ex- 
periments with injectables a few years ago, warns 
that any hormonal contraceptive needs constant 
and careful medical monitoring, and adds that if 
injectables are approved for mass use under the 
prevailing health network, the chances are high of 
women with contra-indications being included in 
mass drives. Also, the menstrual chaos caused by 
the drug will be unacceptable to the majority. 

Another gynaecologist engaged in the current 
experimental project is all enthusiasm for inject- 
ables. He belongs to the benefits-outweigh-risks 
school of thought and graphically describes how 
most women in the low socio-economic stratum are 
unwilling objects of their husbands’ lust and says 
that injectables could be a godsend to them. He 
adds, by way of explanation, “these men work so 
hard, this is their only relaxation’. Structural 
socio-economic change and emancipation of women 
as a solution to this situation is not in the range of 
vision of the medical profession. Most suggestions 
from doctors are, therefore, visualised as ‘work- 
able’ under the ‘existing set up’. The suggestion 
that the set-up can and should be changed is usually 
received with a shrug — “That’s not our job”. 

Incidentally, this particular doctor is a ‘camp- 
drive’ euthusiast and if injectables were_approved 
for wide use, one could visualise the zest with which 
he would prepare charts which show that so many 
thousand injections per day for so many days mean 
so many lakh births averted ... 

The third doctor I met disapproves of all 
hormonai methods for mass use and surprisingly 
(for a doctor) opts for economic development 
coupled with better health care supplemented by the 
use of existing safe contraception. He attributes 
the enthusiasm for injectables to the medical pro- 
fession’s anxiety to be scientifically up-to-date. (‘The 
latest is the best’.) And he gives a very telling 
example of a highly qualified doctor who read a 
paper extolling the Loop at a seminar at a time 
when there was ‘official’ enthusiasm for IUDs. A 
few years later, when the Loop had been ‘discredit- 
ed’ and the Government was concentrating on other 
methods, the same doctor read another paper at 
another seminar, this time playing up some obscure 
‘possible’ disadvantages. The doctor who narrates 
this claims that on both occasions the reasons cited 
by his colleague could not stand up to scientific 
scrutiny. When pressed to explain how he could 
swing SO conveniently between two extremes, his 
colleague, who was also a friend, candidly admitted: 
"I am a salesman”. (Those were the exact words). 
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nna now, Why should we in India be alert against 
a possible unleashing of injectables in mass FP 
drives? Quite apart from proved side effects and 
possible, though yet unproved, disadvantages 
(including doubts over return of fertility), the very 
advantages of an injectable for the literate, cons- 
cious woman, with access to sympathetic medical 
counselling, prove to be disadvantages for the 
illiterate women of the Third World who do not 
enjoy the same equation with the medical profession, 
And it is precisely for this section that the inter- 
national population-control Establishment is trying 
to promote injectables as “ideal”. i 

The following published facts eloquently explain 
the abuses that could creep in unless there is 
vigilance all round. [In an article on Depo-Provera 
and Racism reproduced by the Calcutta journal 
Health & Society, Janet Hadley writes: 

“Upjohn'’s own promotional pamphlet explains that DP 
interrupts the menstrual cycle, producing prolonged and heavy 
bleeding often at ‘almost daily intervals’... Upjoha advises that 
before prescribing there should be a complete physical exami- 
nation, including a Pap smear, with special attention given to 
any possibility of a history of depression, and also of any 
endocrine or liver problems. IPPF officially advises that it 
should not be given to women who have not yet had a child... 
the return of fertility is known to be ucpredictable... 

“In Thailand, Dr. Edwin B. McDaniel bas been running a 
DP programme at the McCormick Christian Clinic in Chian 
Mai since 1965. His programme now injects an average 1,300 
women every day. He admits that ideally a physical examina- 
tion is advisable but he counsels; ‘However, in certain commu- 
nities and ethnic groups, and in many under-developed count- 
ties, insistence on physical examination will discourage many 
women who should receive contraceptive assistance and will 
give the family planning programme a bad name at village 
level...Many of our women bave little or no idea of modern 
medicine and bave never been to a hospital or clinic or seen a 
doctor or a nurse before...family planning personnel should not 
cling to rigidly to mere academic and professional standards...’ 

“To prevent menstrual irregularities associated with DP, all 
MeDaniel's patients get a routine shot of oestrogen with their 
DP, doses, despite the fact that it is oestrogen which is well 
known to cause nausea and dizziness, to mention just two of 
its nasty side-effects .. i T , , 

“Since 1973, tbe Glasgow Domiciliary Family Planning Ser- 
vice has been involve in a clinical trial of DP as a long-term 
contraceptive under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Wilson. 
Writiog up her Gadings in the British Medical Journal of Dec- 
ember 11, 1976, Dr, Wilson says that the women were chosen 
primarily because they lived in such deprived conditions....the 
average age of the women was 22 years and Wilson said that 
she was ‘not concerned that the women should have demons- 
trated their fertility.” Let us just remind ourselves of IPPF's 
warping not to give DP to women who have not yet had a 
child, just in case the worries about its effects on fertility tura 
out to be well-founded... 

“The health authorities (in UK) claim that they bave no 
sure way of koowing whether women born abroad have been 
protected against rubbelfa — so there is a tendency to 
administer rubella vaccination as a routine post-delivery pro- 
cedure to immigrant women, notably Asians, Often they find 
they have been given a shot of DP at the same time. Some- 
times they are told this, sometimes they are not. Sometimes 
the probable side-effects are expleined, frequently they are 


sot... 

“One doctor was so worried about the side-effects he had 
observed in his patients, that he dutifully wrote telling the 
Committee for Safety of Medicines (CSM) about adverse 
reactions. He was also worried about possible deformities in 
babies born to mothers who had in the past taken DP. The 
CSM, which is supposed to protect us from repetition of tra- 
gedies such as thalidomide, wrote back more or less telling him 
to.get lost... 

“An issue of the journal Ferriliy and Contraception contains 
ap article on the ‘use of DP in East London’ by a senior tec- 
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turer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology at a London hospital. 
She became aware that DP was being prescribed ‘by junior staff 
without proper explanations to patients or adequate follow-up 
arrangement’. She also says that her altitude to DP had 
been favourable but that it had changed. She refers speci- 
fically to Asian patients and says that ‘even the bigh risk of 
materna! mortality and morbidity in Asian women does not, I 
believe, justify the doctors in making the choice for the 
women’. From her study ste is doubtful whether more than 
20 per cent of the patients were properly informed about the 
side-effects... 

“DP is simple and it is cheap. The protagonists of the drug 
all assume that women are ignorant and irresponsible. DP is 
a logical solution to the problem which arises when the starting 
point of analysis is the Malthusian view of population contrai. 
A study of cost effectiveness of contraceptives came to the 
conclusion that DP and other injectables bave a bright future 
aod recommended that the viability of a 12-month dosage be 
investigated, (The study was done for the US Defence depart- 
ment.)" 


A recent book, Women, Health and Reproduction 
edited by Helen Roberts, (Routledge & Kegan) 
says: 

in a deposition to the US Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission...the manufacturers of DP admitted paying $ 2,710,000 
in bribes to employees of foreign governments and their inter- 
mediaries for the purpose of obtaining sales to government- 
agencies. Bribes to hospital employees raised tbis total to 
§ 4,098,000...” 

Explaining how Asian women in UK are singled 
out ia a racist way as DP targets, the book cites the 
example of a black I4-year-old who was given a DP 
injection when she was under an anaesthetic during 
an abortion and onlv found out accidentally when 
she asked for a prescription for the Pill. 

The US monthly Mother Jones has this to say: 
“Unfortunately for drug companies and bureau- 
crats, dumping unsafe drugs like DP on the Third 
World leads to charges of racism.” To counter this, 
the IPPF suggests that DP could be approved in the 
US too for “appropriate sub groups” like the 
“several million immigrants from Mexico...if you 
look hard enough in the States, you can find the 
same type of population — it may not be very large 
— as one finds in the north of Thailand.” 

The National Women's Health Network of Kenya 
complains: ‘‘...lactating mothers have been urged to 
use DP despite the fact that infants may suffer from 
the ingestion of DP ia breast milk. Promotional 
material for this drug distributed by Upjobn in 
parts of Africa is particularly irresponsible in this 

, respect. One brochure depicts a mother breast-feed- 
ing her child along with the caption: ‘Now, when 
she most desires dependable contraception.” 

In the light of all these facts, the stand adopted 
by international agencies like IPPF becomes suspect. 
Ina number of press releases, articles and news 
items, the IPPF has been constantly pointing out 
that research findings show that injectables are 
‘safe’. Always only one aspect is played up while 
quoting various studies: for examples, ‘‘The calorie 
content of the milk of mothers on DP was found to 
be similiar to that of the rest, as was the growth of 
their children...” But what about the long-term 
effects? Have the children in the study been moni- 
tored till adulthood? And hormonal impact on 
internal organs may not even be attributed to DP 
but to other organic reasons. So many long-acting 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics considered ‘safe’ for 
many years are now being banned in the light of 
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Wue decides for whom and why? Every controversy 

over contraception can be reduced to this basic 
question. The following examples and quotes show three 
kinds of conflicts: (l) Policy makers and researchers 
vs their targets; (2) Doctors vs patients; (3) West vs 
Third World. 

Judy Norsigian, in an art.cle on “Redirecting Con- 
traceptive Research” jn Scicnce for the People writes: 
“Contraceptive research focuses heavily on hormones, 
drugs, and ‘invasive’ devices,..there is relatively less 
research on safer and cheaper mechanical and barrier 
methods...Safe birth control methods do not receive 
priority by those sho control the research dollars while 
potentially dangerous methods do attract the majority 
of funds...I¢ is interestiog to note that most contracep- 
tive investigators are male and have little direct under- 
standing of the practical impact of their research on 
women...Jt is of nao small sigoificance that these male 
lovestigators will never have to use the methods they 
develop...Moreover, we believe that their focus on the 
biological model and their fascination and involvement 
in the research process somctimes overshadows their 
concern for the well-being of research subjects. 

“It is aur position that women should be creating 
policy on behalf of women and that all users of contra- 
ceptives should have a significant voice in determining 
what kind of rescarch is funded. To the extent that 
birth contro} is still primarily the responsibility of 
women, and that women are the ones who bear the 
major consequences of childbirth, as well as the risks 
and serious complications of birth control, women 
should have a major voice in determinisg which con- 
traceptive research priorities will best meet their needs,” 

A recent issue of the British magazine, New Society, 
says that of the 197 women undergoing legal abortion 
at the British Pregaancy Advisory Service Clinic. in 
Brighton, 31 bad been refused an abortion by at least 
one NHS doctor. In each case, the pregnancy was ter- 
minated for reasons covered by the social clauses of the 
1967 Act. In each case, the refusing GP or consultant 
had either told the women they were ‘too latc' or did 
not have ‘sufficient grounds’, : 

The magazine comments on the “cavalier fashion" in 
which the women were treated during their consultations. 
A 15-year-old school gir) was told there was no reason 
why she shouldn't marry and have the baby, a teacher 
was chided for not using contraceptives carefully, one 
woman was told she would be depriving a cancer patient 
of treatment if she were admitted and another was in- 
formed that if “he (the doctor) did this one’, she would 
be ‘coming back every year”, Apart from the psycho- 
logical stress involved, and the denial of a legal right, 
an unjustified refusal can result in the delay which 
could make the difference between a first trimester and 


long-term effects that are being discovered only now. 
How many women would risk the slightest harm to 
their babies if they were aware of the risk? Even 
those willing to-tolerate havoc in their own physio- 
logy would never take the tiniest risk where their 
children are concerned. 

Again, an item in the IPPF journal, People, 
refers to renewed support for DP because “a single 
injection gives three months’ protection and is proof 
against wrong use by women, unlike the Pill’. 
What about wrong use by authorities? What if 
women are given DP injections without their being 
aware it is DP, or girls who have not yet had any 
babies getting DP shots? This not only can bappen 
but is happening as the examples quoted earlier 


show. One could understand it if IPPF and others. 
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A Postscript on contraception 


a second trimester operation. 

Three chemistry professors from leading Western 
Universities write io a recent issue of Science, referring 
to development of contraceptives “appropriate for use 
in developiog countries", A WHO programme initiated ' 
in 1976 a project to develop long-acting injectable con- 
traceptives aad 12 countries agreed to participate. “Most 
centres faced one common problem, namely that ‘of 
complying with the cumbersome and time-consuming 
regulations that many countries impose on importers of 
che nical reagents. etc. It soon became evident that 
many of the developing countries would do well to 
overhaul their customs regulations if they wish to up- 
grade and expedite scientific research. The only feasi- 
ble solution proved to be for WHO ito keep in Geneva 
part of the money allocated to each centre... and ship 
the chemicals through the auspices of WHO inter- 
national channels...” 

Not only does the West decide what's appropriate for 
whom, but WHO is not above conspiring to foist these 
solultions on the ‘beneficiaries’. The illegal supply of 
the long-acting sulfa drug Fanasil to the Cholera Re- 
search Centre in Calcutta by WHO in 1974 may have 
been done with similar reasoning and in a similar clan- 
destine manner. Are imports of injectables for ‘clinical 
trials’ in this country by any chance being done under 
the same cover? Anything is possible. 

_ One gynaecologist I talked to feels that the Loop is a 
victim of uanecessary adverse publicity. He believes that 
it is not the device that is at fault but its clumsy inser- 
tion, especially when it was first introduced, by unskilled 
hands, He further says that the motive in not ‘promo- 
ting’ the Loop is that if favourably accepted there are 
no repeats’ involved and hence less money in it for those 
who are ‘reaching contraception to the masses’, 

A Swedish social scientist evaluating Japan's FP 
experience says that 1UDs are not widely used in that 
country because doctors’ charges for insertion are high, 
The Pill is not yet legal on the ground that it is “yet to 
be evaluated", However, at least six Japanese companies 
are permitted to export birth control Pills to developing 
countries. One Japanese firm unloads prostaglandin 
pills, not yet approved in rich countries, on the Third 
World. The author writes that abortion in Japan is 
the most commonly used form of contraception. “The 
Japan Society of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists does 
not want to relinquish abortions as its best source of 
income.” 

For whom, by whom aad why? Every ‘rational’ popu- 
lation control strategy can be stripped of its outer 
humanitarian or scientific jargon to expose the ulterior 
or chauvinistic motive that lies at the root. @ 


. — Vimal Balasobrabmanyan, 






merely recommend that injectables should be 
approved for limited use as in the UK. But the 
way it is being promoted for widespread use and 
the large number of women being given DP in 
‘clinical trials’ suggest that the ‘climical trial’ status 
is a facade and that the drug multinationals manu- 
facturing injectables are at the bottom of the 
conspiracy. ` 

: It can be clearly seen that if FP policy makers 
choose’ injectables for women and administer the 
drug to a statistically impressive number, they can 
arrive at the conclusion that the method is 
‘popular,’ and therefore ‘ought to be made more 
widely available.’ For example, the ICMR, task 
force’s recent recommendation for in-depth studies 
on long-acting hormonal methods is based on the 


~~ 


. 


observation that “people seem to.prefer injections 
to other methods”. The latest issue of People 
says: “DP which has been in clinical use for more 
than a decade and has been used by more than five 
million women, is at present providing protection 
from unwanted pregnancy to about 1.5 million 
women, mostly in the developing world-” The 
logic is that if it is acceptable to so many millions 
it can be assumed to be acceptable to millions more. 
The question is: For how many of the five million 
was DP an informed and deliberate choice? 
Ultimately it boils down to the paternalistic 
attitude of policy makers and shapers. They know 
what’s best for those illiterate millions who don’t 
really understand their own needs. The following 
quote from Dr. Malcolm Potts, Executive Director 
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of the Internationa] Fertility Research Programme, 
North Carolina, sounds ominous against the back- 
ground of the population control movement. First, 
he deplores the fact that drug regulation laws are 
unnecessarily restrictive: “Years of animal testing 
are . mandatory and every human experiment must 
be reviewed at length by one or more ethical 
committees.’ Surely, this is in public interest? 
Apparently Dr. Potts doesn’t think so, for he, goes 
on to say: “In the last analysis, everyone must 
understand that every new drug and device is an 
experiment on our own species; risks can be kept 
low but never eliminated.” ` ; 

Shades of a ‘final solution’ with scientific and 
biomedical backing? Let’s remember that 1984 is 
just round the corner. O 





IMF Loan Risks 
GIRISH MISHRA 
The IMF Loan: Facts and Issues; Government of West 
Bengal, November 1981, Rs. 5. ` À 
THE Government of West Bengal and: its Finance Minister 


Dr, Ashok Mitra deserve congratulations for bringing out 
this publication which is not only timely but informative. It 


* contains the despatches fromthe Hindu’s Washington corre- 


‘spondent, N. Ram, whose enterprise has resulted in the public- 
ation of a number of documents crucial for understanding the 
loan deal with the IMF, as also articles by experts. 

Now the country is not in the dark about the various com- 
mitments made by the Government to the Fund and the condi- 
tionality attached to the loan, From the documents submitted 
by the Government, it is obvious that the country will have to 
pay a heavy price for the loan, The industrial Policy Resolution 
of 1956 will be thrown to the winds, there will be a shift in the 
ordering of the private and the public sectors, the former 
becoming the engine of growth. Restrictions on the inflow of 
foreign capital will be relaxed and the FERA will be made 


almost inoperative in the name of export promotion and of the, 


import of so-called sophisticated technology, 

Export promotion has now become the pass-word for entry 
into even hitherto barred areas or for the import of items 
whose imports have hitherto remained banned. The MRTP 
Act and Company Law will be thoroughly. overhauled to suit 
the requirements, of private capital. ` 

The Finance Minister in his memorandum has committed 


himself to devaluation of the rupee if the need arises. This is. 


clearly stated in para 22 of the memorandum. 

N. Ram in one of his despatches has compared- the various 
components of the conditionality attached to the IMF joan 
and the commitments by the Government. : : 

Dr. Mitra, and various economists whose- articles are con- 
tained in the publication under review have demonstrated that 
the loan will give only d respite to the Government from the 
urgent need to introduce far-reachiag changes.in economic 
policies in the correct ‘direction, but will not solve any of the 
basic probiems. In fact, it will aggravate them. For example, 
relaxation of import policy will push up the import bill and 
harm the efforts towards import substitution while export 
promotion will not be able to bring about any really appreci- 
able increase in export earnings because of the policy of pro- 
tectionism adopted by Western countries and- the inability of 
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our parasitic monopolists to become efficient and reduce costs 
and-.compete in the world market, Thus the balance of trade 
position will deteriorate. The burden of debt servicing will 
mount and'the outflow of foreign exchange in the name of 
royalty, dividends, fees, etc, and through’the device of under- 
and over-invoicing by foreign investors will go up, aggravating 
the balance of payments problem, 

The burden on the common man will increase and his 
sufferings will be aggravated. On the one side, his earnings 
will not increase because the Government’ has committed itself 
to the Fund that it will go the whole hog with the policy of 
demand Management and on the other, subsidies on food and 
other items will be curtailed if not withdrawn. In addition, 
the incidence of indirect taxation will increase because the 
Government has given an undertaking that direct taxes will not 
be increased because that may reduce the incentives to inves- 
tors, and the revenue loss will be made up by increasing 
indirect taxes. - 

All this will lead, as A.K. Bagchi and Deepak Nayyar have 
concluded in their articles, to a regime of perpetual inflation 
and perpetual balance of payments difficulties, é 

A disastrous thing which js going to happen is the betrayal 
of the trust imposed in the ruling patty. by the electorate, 
They have authorised it to take decisions in economic matters 
and no authorisation has been made for delegating this power 
either partially or wholly to some other agency. But the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to an inspection by Fund representatives 
periodically and also to abide by its guidance. It is clear that 
the decision-making precess will now onwards actively involve 
the Fund, And by proxy the powers which control it will start 
interfering. 

The unfortunate aspect of the situation is that the Left and 
Democratic forces in the country have not been able to coms 
out with an alternative package of policies to solve the econo- 
mic difficulties which can be feasible even within the framework 
of the present power strvcture, Mere criticism will not go very 
far and cannot carry the masses. oe. 

Secondly, the demand to give more powers and grant greater 
autonomy to the States even at the present juncture needs 
to be re-examined. Had there been State autonomy and 
freedom to deal with the World Bank and the IMF; L am sure 
almost all the States would have queued up before the “Fund 
and would have agreed to sign on the dotted line, and in that 
situation resistance to Fund penetration would have been 
ineffective. Even now there are pressures from State Govern- 
ments, irrespective of their complexion, on the Centre to allow 
them to get World Bank and multinational funds, and a 
number of them have succeeded in their efforts. 

The two statements fram the Tanzanian President and the 
former Prime Minister of Jamaica, countries that have bitter 
experience of IMF loan deals, add to the value of the 
publication.@. ó 
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Moscow moves in Mid-East (from page 8) 


promises in the past have proved to be extremely 
unreliable. For instance, in 1979, Washington, 
under Saudi pleas, agreed to supply some arms to 
North Yemen at a time where there was fighting 
going on between the two Yemens. But these arms 
arrived after the fighting was over. The Saudis 
‘also have had second thoughts about adding to the 
military strength of North Yemen. 

An important consideration for Yemen is the 
emotive slogan of Yemen unity. It is recognised 
by all that the unity of two Yemens is only a pipe 
dream and impractical because it would be the take- 
over of the North by the South.. The Zaydis can 
„never accept it because the South is overwhelmingly 
Shafii. Yet the demand for unity has some idealism 
and popular sentiment behind it and the facade “of 
moves towards unity have to be kept up. Besides, 
it acts as an inducement to both Yemens for moder- 
ation and limited co-operation. The ties with 
Moscow are also important in this context since 
it has close ties with South Yemen and can act as 


a restraining factor on South Yemen’s militancy ` 


and ambitions. 

Thus, at one level, Ali Abdullah Saleh’s visit was 
a pursuit to preserve a balance between Saudi 
Arabia and South Yemen. At another level, it was 
also a move to enhance his own popularity and 
standing—significantly he came after many requests 
to Moscow to receive him—with his own people. 
In view of all the talk about Soviet threat to the 
region, which is currently so fashionable in the West 
and the alleged anti-Russian. feelings of the states 
of the region, it is a somewhat illuminating side- 
light on the real situation prevailing in the region, 
and the two Yemens in particular. As a highly 
competent Western observer has noted very recent- 
ly, any move by Sana to break the Soviet connec- 
tion under Saudi pressure “in the eyes of many 
Yemenis, would constitute betrayal on the part of 
Saleh. Even the risk of incurring Saudi displeasure 
with a consequent cut-off in funds, is a highly 
popular move in Yemen, all the more so when 
Riyadh’s response ‘is to adopt the humilitating 
tactic of providing lightened subsidies only ona 
month-to-month basis, as occurred in early 1980.” 

This explains why the North Yemeni leader 
virtually endorsed nearly all the Soviet positions on 
the Middle East, including the call for an inter- 
national conference on the whole range of Middle 
East and Persian Gulf problems. Also noteworthy 
was the fact that while the West, mostly America 
and Britian, continue to grind on'about Afghanistan, 
the Arab leaders who come to Moscow ignore it 
altogether or play if soft, the notable exception 
being Col. Gadafy of Libya, for his own reasons. 
It is a telling way of conveying that their perception 
of the threats to their security is quite different to 
what the Americans insist it is. Besides, it does 
not seem to make much difference whether they 
belong to the Left or to the Right in the Middle 
Eastern spectrum. . 

As a result, Moscow is becoming even bolder in 
its approach to these problems. Brezhnev, in his 
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speech at the Kremlin banquet for the Yemeni 
visitor, made a startingly nove! suggestion which 
could affect the character of any international con- 
ference on the Middle East. ` He said that an inter- 
national conference on the Middle East “could also 
be attended, alongside the Soviet Union and the 
United States, by other States that would sort of 
represent the regions adjacent to the Middle East, 
say, Western Europe, North Africa and South 
Asia.” What it denotes is that indirectly Moscow 
is urging the Arabs that they should not allow the 


_ Middle East to become a preoccupation just for 


Washington and a small cotorie of Western States, 
but take into account other real regional interests 
which have a bearing on the question In the process 
they can gather greater support. : 

Hidden behind this concept of widening the 
participation in a conference on the Middle East, if 
it ever takes place, are two notions. One was spelted 
out by Brezhnev himself when he stressed that the 
real threat to Arab security and interest came from 
“the US-Israeli strategic relationship (which means 
blood, destruction and sorrow for the’ Arabs).” 
Another was that the Arabs must mobilise their 
real friends elsewhere in the world and not rely just 
on the insincere and fickle support of the Americans 
and the Europeans, who are basically pro-Israeli, 
not pro-Arab, whatever their protestations. In the 
light of yet another shift in American attitude 
towards the Middle East, which has involved a 
rebuke for the hapless Lord Carrington for trans- 
gressing his instructions in approving the Saudi 
peace plan so enthusiastically, Brezhnev’s suggestion 
acquires a new meaning. The more so, because it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for anybody to 
know what American policy is on anything for 
24 hours running. 

Above all, the deliberate flaunting-of Soviet-North 
Yemeni ties implies that while Washington is gyrat- 
ing between Israel and Saudi Arabia, Moscow is 
steadily consolidating its ties with states on the 
periphery of the heartland of Arabia. In the long 
run this periphery matters as much, if not more, as 
the centre in geopolitical terms. In this process of ' 
consolidation of Soviet influence, Washington has 
been unwittingly helpful to Moscow by throwing 
about its weight in the region in a thoughtless, pur- 
poseless manner. (November 16, 198DO) 





Mindanao Tribals Face Terror 


According to documented reports from the Task 
Force Detainees of the Association of Major Religious 
Superiors of the Philippines, a new wave of terror has 
swept the barrios of Mt. Malindang which covers the 
boundaries of the three provinces jin northwest 
Mindanao, Philippines. Starting July 1981, 16 defen- 
celess Subanon (a tribal minority) men, women and 
children bave been killed by a fanatical religious group 
known as “Rock Christ”. The killings bave instilled 
fear in the villagers. As a result, 373 families have 
evacuated the barrios, seeking refuge in nearby areas. 
It was suggested that the killings were related to the 
people’s boycott of the June elections. In order to 
survive, some evacuees return to their fields to harvest 
the crops, risking their lives. Eyen in the evacuation 
centre in a nearby town, evacuees were threatened with 
massacre by the armed group. 











MANJULIKA DUBEY 


conference entitled The Able Disabled —. India’s 
Investment was organised. in Delhi on November 
22 and 23 by the Spastics Society of India (of which 
this writer is a member), -in collaboration with a 
-nucleus of British experts who have provided‘ con- 
sistent support, moral and material, to the, Society 
since its inception eight years ago. The conference 
in the Capital was the second of a series being con- 
ducted in five major cities of India, to focus. atten- 
tion on a long-neglected section of the disabléd. 
The event attracted fleeting notice from the 
media —'a few minutes of television and. some 
miniscule reports tucked away in obscure corners of 
the national dailies. . Typically, the reports touched 


upon the observations made by VIPs present ‘at the’ 


inauguration— Vice-President Hidayatullah, Mother 
Teresa, and the chief delegate, visiting British MP 
Alfred “Morris, Chairman of the -World Planning 
Group for the ’80s (which has finalised the world 
charter for the disabled, currently being presented to 
governments in the hope that it will be adopted for 
implementation). Hard upon the heels of the celeb- 
rities, the TV cameramen and reporters removed 
themselves from the conference hall at the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, anda pall of media 
indifference descended on the rest of the proceedings. 

This was not so great a blow to the delegates and 
- Organisers as might be supposed; the disabled and 
their spokesmen are well accustomed to being 
ignored and shelved. The hard core of participants, 


consisting chiefly of experts — doctors and psycho- . 


logists, teachers and therdpists, social workers and 
project administrators — rapidly settled down with 
parents and supporters to an intensive programme 
of discussions and workshops. For them, it was a 
productive and sometimes profound experience — 
as when some of the parents of cerebral palsied 
children rose to recount their trauma and voice 
their hopes and fears for the future. ..But mote to 
the purpose, the discussions raised some disturbing 
questions concerning the problems of rehabilitating 
the disabled in a developing country. v 
One of the foremost: questions is the familiar 
chestnut that goes like this: when you have so many 
huge problems besetting so many able-bodiéd 
citizens how can you plead for attention to be paid 
. to those who are not productive? This: viewpoint 
seems to be inherent. in.the budgetary allocations 
made by the Central Government, which assigns an 
annual expenditure of. one crore “of rupees to’ cover 
- the needs of the six crore disabled. Let us for ‘the 
moment ignore the sheer barbarity of the notion 
that human beings so direly afflicted should be 
allowed to rot and perish-until the very last citizen 
fortunate enough-to retain his limbs and faculties 
intact-has been provided with food, clothing, shelter, 
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‘social disabilities ` 


Second to N one 


health care and employment. (And not only is the 


direct victim of disability thus condemned — so is 
his family, the only supportive unit he has, which 
frequently breaks down under the stress.) Let -us 


. refrain also for the moment from disputing. the silly 


prejudice that a disabled person is -or has to .be 
unproductive. Let us simply glance at the case 
history of one of these six crores who are so lightly 
sentenced to death in life. 

-Pappu is a .seventeen-year-old boy who lives in 
village Dayalpur in Ballabhgarh district of Haryana, 
where the Spastics Society has started a pilot pro- 
ject to develop techniques of rehabilitation suitable 
for rural conditions.- Pappu’s is a relatively mild 
case ‘of cerebral palsy, which is a complex, multi- 
handicapping disorder of movément and posture. 
He is mobile, albeit clumsy in his gait, his hand 
function is. poor, and he has a severe speech ‘defect 
—communication is inelementary grunts. But his 
family:is not too poor, all the members are literate, 
and what is more, they are devoted to the boy. All 
the same, when the: Society’s research team met 
him, Pappu was crouching in a corner of the ‘room, 
not even raising his head to look.anyone in the eye 
—a shocking image of fear, shame and misery. His 
brother said the family had tried to send him to 


‘school three times, but each time he would come 


home in a few days and refuse to go back—unable, 
of course, to communicate the reason why. Every. 


‘few days he would fly into. a frenzy of tears-and 


anger, hitting out wildly at everyone around him 
for no apparent reason. The family pitied him, 
loved him, but said, poor fellow, what can he do, 
what can he hope to be? 

In the first session, the team making the.assess- 
ment was able to defect that Pappu was intelligent. 
He is now doing number work and reading in the 


, small special school set up by the Society in the local 


primary health centre. His family is staggered at 
the change in his temperament: not a single tantrum 
in a whole month. They view him differently— 


‘hell be able to work in the shop one.day, even get 


married (once he began to straighten up and smile, 
he turned out to be a good-looking lad). -Pappu’s 
case’ simply illustrates what everyone in the field of 
rehabilitation now knows — that it is ignorance, 
neglect, reduced expectations and lack of expertise 
that turn a minimel or moderate disability into a 
severe, permanent handicap. Disability itself can 
be the result of accident or—more. often—criminal 
neglect. The crippling of a disabled person is by 
and large a product of the arrogant assumptions of 
those whose disabilities are out of sight, hidden 
away — the handiwork of a society mired in cruelty 
and ignorance, that doesn’t Snow, and doesn’ t want 
to know, 

As for the pious concern over the economic and 
afflicting large sections of our 
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-education programmes. 


' right 


. for the Central Government Health Service. 


AUICTUUVUIU buries juwa ə-- -— 
with those worthy schemes — we who are on the 
side of the disabled will pitch in gladly, knowing 


vj “a meer een 


that a stunning percentage of all disabilities can be . 


prevented if proper health facilities are available — 
clean water, sanitation, nutrition, . ante-natal and 
pediatric care, primary health centres and health’ 
We know polio can be 
eradicated if the vaccine is administered to young. 
children in every; town’ and, village, blindness ` 
can be drastically reduced with simple primary 
health-provisions, millions of babies can be saved 
from multiple handicap ‘if proper ante-natal,,post- 
natal and: obstetric care is made. available.:: But 
can we take thése streams of crocodile tears serious- 
ly when'the total budget-for’ health ‘per head per 
year amounts to nine rupees — and is being further 
cut down? Those who have already been crippled, 


largely through this self-same callousness and -un- - 


concern, are only marginally. behind, ‘with. their 

largesse of 15 paise per head per year. (That’s what ' 

one crore of rupees in a year fór six crore comes to) ` 
There is no sense or reason in counterposing the 


needs of the physically handicapped to the needs-of 
the socio-economically deprived, .and there ‘is, DO 


obstacle to tackling these problems but apathy and — 
The sad: and bitter 


lack of will and commitment. 





“Tryst with an Award: (from 
Lucknow, from Lucknow to Indore, fiom Indore.to 
Bhopal, from. Bhopal back to Indore and from. 


Indore to Ranchi. As a result.of'frequent transfers, . 


the education of our son was:completely ruined. My: 


wife who had started her post-graduate: studies.at: 
Indore had to discontinue them. Her, thesis for MD’. 
had been.accepted but b 
amination we had to-move to.. Ranchi.: v irix 


However; Ļ. continued. 





before she'coùld ‘clear the:€x- ° 
pS a 
to’ do. my. job cheerfully; 


passion for suffering and respect for humanity. 
Perhaps if every able-bodied person had to spend 
just one day in the skin of a handicapped person — 
- wearing shades to exclude all light from his eyes, 
tying up his tongue and blocking his ears, or putting 
his legs into wooden splints, this society would be a 
‘less harsh and cruel one. The disabled do not want 
„pity, they want to be treated like everyone else, they 
“want a chance. > - ' ; : 
A poster from the United Nations displayed at 
the exhibition of photographs and children’s handi- 
‘crafts at the Conference venue expresses this feeling 
in the words of popular British poet Roger McGough: 
I live in a body labelled: ‘handicapped’: . 
Stunted legs and arms askew ' Ap 
I live in a body I wouldn't have chosen 
But then few of us do. 
People sav I'm brave 
As though bravery were a choice 
l learned early not-to scream 
. For mine is an unheard voice. 
The world is competitive 
And I'm ill-equipped to compete 
But I'm no less of a person 
-Because I’m not complete. 
ı J live in a body labelled: ‘second rate’ 
Though I feel second to none i 
When Society knows the difference 
Then my battle is won.® 
promoted ‘Director.. Then I was invited to take over 
as Adviser, Information, Planning:. Commission. - 
more could one -ask for? Dr B:V..Keskar, who as 
| Minister for Information and Broadcasting wouldn’t 
. look at me, doted. on me*.as Chairman, National 
_Book ‘Trust:. :My -selection for an-Award instituted 
«i by Soviet Land; in memory of Jawaharlal Nehru, by 
a.-Commiittee: once headed’ by K-P:S.. Menon,. 
appears to be the proverbial tryst with destiny. 
L v There. is another and perhaps ‘more interesting 
- part of the story.. ; A Government .-employee .hold- 


giving no’-Ofie. ever an’ occasion’ for. complaint. At’ ` ing responsible ..positions, I. would, at times, be 


the same time friends like Khushwant. Singh, Dr 
M.S. Randhawa and Som Nath Chib continued to’ 
plead on my.behalf.-The I and B Ministry continued ` 


to turna deafsear? Giani : Gurmukh Singh ‘‘Musa: 


fir” fixed up an appointment for me: with the ‘Union ' 
Home Minister. 
ment House. I explained my position. He listened 
patiently and then said, “Mr Duggal, you may be 
but why should the Government take a risk?” 
That was the last time I talked to anyone about 
this problem. 

However,. Giani Gurmukh Singh “Musafir” ‘was 
undeterred. : He went to Jawaharlal Nehru and told 
him how one of the leading Punjabi: writers .was 
being chased: from: pillar- to~ post, and his wife, a 
qualified doctor, was sitting idle. Prime Minister 
Nehru: heard Gianijj and ruefully remarked: Jiski 
peeth per main hath rakhta hoon,'sara zamana uske 
khilaf ho jata hai. (He. whom I support, the whole’ 
world turns against him). ©; $ : 

It was in .1962, when China attacked India, it 


‘seemed, we were finally cleared and after- fourteen 
years of ‘banbas and relentless harassment we were ' 


brought back home. 

It was a nightmare indeed. : But the nightmare 
was over. Soon after our arrival back in Delhi, 
‘Ayesha, my wife, was found suitable by the Pate 

was 
selected for an important assignment as Secretary, 
National Book Trust, India.. In due course I was- 


{met him in his office in Parlia- `- 


identified with the-Establishment; ‘My image of a 
Government. official, for some, people, loomed 
, larger „than: that'.of a creative. writer. And they 
.would start’ giving. their own. meanings to my 
‘writing. It hurtme but I sympathised- with them. 
My difficulty was that conditions of authorship in 
our country:-being what they-.are, one must earn 
one’s livelihood to enable . one’ to pursue one’s 
creative activity: . To-that end: Iyserved the Govern- 
ment all these years as much as I indulge in jour- 
nalistic „activity ‘after my superannuation from 
Government services, e sioe ODE |, . 
‘This criticism had its. own heartaches but at 
times.it also brought dividends. When‘Giani Hira . 
Singh “Dard?” made a ‘scathing attack on my first 

- novel “Andran”, eminent journalists like, Gurnam 
~= Singh “Tir? wrote lengthy articles purporting to. 
_ join. issue with him. Knowing where the shoe 
z pinched I would not allow any controversy.: At 
~ least Dr “Tir who .wrote a painstakingly. argued - 
:.6,000-word,’ article. has never excused me for.his - 
‘piece remaining unpublished. : i 
The Soviet. Land. Nehru Award may or may not 
. shield one from ‘such unwarranted criticism, but 
it leaves a good taste in the mouth to know. that one 
belongs.: .And in.what excellent company one finds 
oneself! Mohan Singh, Balraj Sahni, Baba Prithvi 
Singh Azad, Sohan Singh ‘Josh’, Dr Harbhajan 
Singh—to name only a few-of the luminaries from 
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`: -— _ Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers r 
A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 


sewing and Stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee.Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) | 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewin 
chain-stitch Machines, ov: 


9 Machines, multineedie 
erlock and Safety-Stitch 


Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 

—-A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 


world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and mee ce 
others are now made available to Garment ee 
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A shortcut from Europe to Asian and African 
countries via Moscow 
Flights aboard Aeroflot’s comfcrtable IL-62 
and TU-154 liners 


Aeroflot representatives in your country will 
help you choose the shortest and most 
convenient route 
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Ps | Whither the S: ystem’ 2 
oe pit ‘up common. candidates: but ‘gets 
seats nevertheless.. And partly because 


Te. solute of d-mere. ‘sixteen’ AEO 
byelections- spread: over ‘seven States 
and one Lok Sabha byelection: hardly: add 
up toa political, barometer, of--any. ‘sort, 
„especially - in. the . absence. of a united op- 
position with a sense of. direction., -That 
the, Congress-I . won in~ many, ‘places: JS 
indeed “not. as- significant as opposition 
victory elsewhere. Even thé Congress-I. 
leadership, -` behind: - all - the... artificial 
euphoria, : surely realises. that the: results, 
reflect the diminution: in, prestige’ “the. party. 
lias suffered because of ‘its, performance. 
during: twentytwo months of. power at the. 
Centre -and ‘in..many States. 


figures; speak: for themselves. In one plaće 


its nominee. just, scrapes throughs. in: ano-,. 
ther the . margin. of victory is reduced by.’ 


more. than: ‘half. ; compared, to last time; 
in a third security deposit is forfeited; and 
in some-cases the. Congress-I candidates 


get well under half.the votes polled. - All ' 


this: when’ the opposition is in no postion 
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Behind’ ‘Seychelles Coup ‘Bid: 
. Interventionism in Indian: Ocean 


Brezhnev’ s ‘Bonn viit, 
-IMF Loan and Our- Economy - 


Violence y 
Child Welfare: Growing Up in 
Sri Lanka 





- The voting, i 


we 


the Congress- -I-is .as much riven with 
dissensions as the. opposition, with no 
purpose:or direction. 

Without: reading, too, much into the by-. 


‘election. results,, and,.going only by the 


prevalent atmosphere ‘virtually. throughout 
the. country, it. thas to.. be admitted, not 


.without-sorrow as well as concern, that 


the tuling, party has failed to use its massive 
majority to.serve the: people, or even. to 


- Taintain a semblance of orderly,social and 


z 


economic. progress. Indeed, it has allowed 
matters.to drift so much- that even an Está- 
blishment-oriented daily has had to lament: 
that. ‘violence, crime and. lawlessness in’ 
various. parts ofthe. country seem to have 
acquired the proportions of a tidal wave.’ 

From Assam and Manipur to UP, Bihar 


‘and Punjab, there is an atmosphere of ten- 
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sion and,.conflict, and the administration 


“J has. not so far shown the: ability: or vision tò 
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handle problems whose dimensions seem 
to bewilder everyone. What comes out 
loud and clear is the disheartening message 
that the ruling party, like the opposition, 
lacks leaders of stature and dedication 
capable of inspiring confidence and com- 
manding widespread respect, so as to be 
able to resolve at least the more urgent of 
the numerous problems the country faces 
today. 

The Deoli inassacre of Harijans, the 
inept handling of the extremist communal 
“Khalistan” mischief, the failure to appre- 
hend and punish those guilty of murder of 
political rivals or imnocent people, the 
provocative defence or encouragement of 
corrupt or inefficient Chief Ministers, 


Ministers, top-level bureaucrats and police ' 


officers — all these and more are not 
calculated to provide an image of compe- 


tence and purposefulness to: our rulers. ` 


Add to these the rising prices about which 
neither Indira Gandhi nor Finance Minister 
Venkataraman has been able to do little 
despite all the tall talk of containing infla- 
tion; the steady increase in the number of 
unemployed; the growing inefficiency in 
the public services; the permissive ‘climate 
in which big business and the big farmer 
are allowed obscene growth at the cost of 
the rural poor and the urban worker; 
the undermining of even the policy of self- 
reliant growth in order to borrow heavily 


from the International Monetary Fund on -° 


_ humiliating terms meant to promote the 
interests of the West and Western multi- 
national establishments. The picture that 
emerges is not one that any Indian can be 
proud of. 

What becomes clear, in fact, is that the 
system .of parliamentary democracy which 
under Jawaharlal Nehru’s ‘thoughtful 
leadership did make headway even if at un- 
even pace, has in the past decade been’ put 
to intolerable strain. The quality of admi- 


nistration and the calibre of those manning 


it have deteriorated greatly, and this is evi- 
dent to the illiterate masses of the land, 
even if some of our intellectuals might 
rationalise a lot and gloss over a lot 
more, hiding behind facile phrase-making 
their prejudice or purblindness. Wise men 
may see in newspaper headlines ‘ʻa fever 
chart’; other wise men may think that 
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Indira Gandhi is “‘above the political 
system”. But all wise men seem to agree 
that the many problems of the country 
cannot be solved without a drastic reorder- 
ing of the structure of administration and 
its priorities. This: is’ ‘certainly true of all 
matters, from communal conflicts to 
atrocities against the. weaker sections in 
rural India to corruption in high places to 
total neglect of the big mass of humanity 
easily dismissed as being “below the 
poverty line”. 

If crime and dishonesty have become 
commonplace,. if no democratic institu- 
tion from the electoral machinery to the 
judiciary, with the executive in between, 
is free from taint of one kind or another, 
if there has been a corrosion of faith in 
the political mechanism, the administra- 
tive machinery and the law-and-order 
limb as also in the judicial system, it is the 
result of the currently valid politico-eco- 
nomic-social culture whose hallmark is 
dishonesty and self-promotion, whose 
purpose is to look after the traditional 
interests of the well-to-do minority at the 
cost of the long-suffering majority of our 
people. 

Of course it would be one-sided to blaine 
only our present rulers — or their sole 
spokesman and symbol, Indira Gandhi — 
for ‘the growth of this frustrating situa- 
tion. The opposition parties, practically 
all of them, have certainly contributed 
their mite. Even when, after the shattering 
experience of Emergency, the people voted 
the opposition parties to power at the 
Centre and in nine States, they not only 
proved incompetent but destroyed syste- 
matically the very base that somebody 
else’s mistakes had supplied to them, and 
debased democratic . institutions. The 
maladies that afflict society now were not 
absent during the Janata interlude; indeed, 
if the scenario of the seventies right up to 
the present is viewed objectively, it is 
seen that the Janata —- that is, the bulk 
of the opposition parties — fits neatly 
into the picture. In West Bengal and 
Kerala, despite some positive achieve- 
ments earlier, the Communist Parties 
too have not established an inspiring 
record. That is the tragedy of our situa- 
tion. 


The essence of the national situation to- 
day. is that, thanks to self-centred and ` 


cynical leadership on all sides, we are 
heading towards conditions of near- 
anarchy, something entirely avoidable 
given common sense, maturity and toler- 
_! ance. It may suit. sycophants to look up to 
One Leader, but those interested in the 
future of the ‘country and its people can 


‘hardly take that position or even allow it. . in also" 
` tion; have the duty: of thinking and acting in the 


If by concentrating all decision-making 
-powers in her hands and by reducing State 
Chief Ministers to nominated puppets and 


State Legislatures to rubber-stamps, Indira ` 
Gandhi has been undermining the system. 
of parliamentary democracy, let it.not be. 
overlooked that by doing nothing more. 
than tub-thumping all the time the opposi- 


tion. and media messiahs have also contri- 
buted from the opposite direction to. the’ 
process of undermining the system. 

So far as‘the ruling party is concerned, its leaders 
and members must see that their present style of 
functioning can only lead to. the cracking up of: the 
whole system, without anything yet in sight to 
replace it — something that in any case cannot 
happen overnight. Early cracks are already visible 
enough, And such a cracking up will not necessarily 
culminate in the alternative that some, from the 

’ Tatas to the Antulays; fondly dream of. On the 
contrary, it may end-up in a state of anarchy whose 
consequences no. one can predict — except that 
planned socio-economic transformation will become 
impossible, and the minority who have so far corner- 
ed the fruits of freedom, and national growth will 
lose everything. Vast segments of our people, ill-fed 
or starving, ill-clothed or. naked, illiterate, shelter- 


less, unemployed, facing threats to themselves and: 
their families, have little to lose. The powers-that- 
be, as. well as the thesis-producing elite arid their 
urban and rural patrons, must heed the warning ` 
Signals if all that has been built is not to swept away. 
in the tide of popular wrath, if our and the. earlier 
generation’s’ dreams for India are.. not to- be 
shattered. a 

-The rot cannot be stemmed by tinkering with root — 
problems,’ social and economic, or by make-shift 
fire-brigade operations when crisis arises. Those — 
in power particularly, as also ‘those in the opposi- 


national interest, which ‘is no other than the interest 
of the masses. Even as the country cannot be. pro- 
perly defended without involving all sections and 
mobilising the political spectrum for the common 
cause — and there is a.lot of talk about thfeats to 
national security without matching effort at national. 
dialogue and nationwide mobilisation — India can- 
not be prevented from sliding into chaotic condi- 
tions unless all sections down to the weakest and 
lowliest are shown to have stakes-in the nation’s 


‘future. It is sad that the vision to comprehend this 


reality is Jacking not only among our political 
bosses and their satellites but also among all levels 
of bureaucracy, the intelligentsia, and others who 
are considered leaders. 

Continued neglect of all these massive tasks, 
appeasement of the rich who can apply ‘pressure in 
various ways, and connivance in or condonation of - 
crimes against the poor, will surely boomerang, as 
the signs already indicate. , There are enough intelli- 


‘ gent and patriotic people in all our parties and in 


all walks of life to understand this reality. Whether 
they tan shake off old ways and make a -concerted 
effort to put the country back on rails ‘is the 
question. ` , 
The suffering and restive -masses 
indefinitely for an answer. 


December .1 


will not wait 


C:N.: Chiita Ranjan ` 











Nepal: 
‘Step Forward | 
in Bilateralism | 


Gocraray as well as centuries-old 
cultural and social kinship impart a 


special flavour to Indo-Nepal relations - . 


which makes the handling: of problems 
between them both difficult and sensi- 
tive. The big-neighbour scare that im- 
_ portant circles in Kathmandu have 
*‘gedulously cultivated with regard to 
‘India creates difficulties of .one type, 
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‘while the compelling expectations of 
Indian aid, all round, that are simul- 


taneously generated | are not easy to, 
match, notwithstanding „the ‘best of 
intensions on the part of New Delhi. 


` . Paradoxically, the same big neighbour 


image of China produces quite a con- 


trary result—it generates in Kathmandu .. 
- a sense of compliance to Chinese sensi- 


tivities in several matters, and. more so 
on controversial international issues 


like Kampuchea.. 
External Affairs Minister P.V. Nara- 


- simha Rao had undoubtedly to. reckon 


with these special characteristics of Indo- 


Nepal ties during the mission to Nepal, - 


and in this context, the output of- bis 
-Nepal visit over the week-end has been 
useful and satisfying. An important 
area of economic . cooperation, that 


. pertaining to hydro-power generation - 


projects such as Karnali, Pancheswar 


and Rapti, has been drawn out from ` 


the complexities of tripartite relation- 
ship to the ‘more feasible arrangement . 
of bilateral Indo-Nepal cooperation, . 


Problems of security and Nepal’s sensi- 
tivities on the issue of declaring that 
country a “zone of peace’’ have been 
faced with greater realism and 
resilience, . . 

It has in fact to be seen that the most 
important outcome ‘of the . External 
Affairs Minister's visit to -Nepal lies in 
the domain of stepping up bilateral 
economic cooperation in. respect to 
water resources. The importance of this 
cooperation lies in the fact that it is here 
that Nepal has an almost unlimited 
reservoir waiting to be tapped: even’ the 
Karnali river is capable of generating a 
huge power and irrigation output so 
very vital for changing’ the ‘level of 
economic prosperity of the surrounding 
areas, India too can benefit by sharing 
the power that is generated. na 

' Difficulties arise when a web- of 
political complexities is added to the 
real problems that exist in tackling the 
giant that lies dormant in Nepal's rivers, 
waiting to'be unleashed for the pros- 
perity of the country, It is in respect to 
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technological capability as well as 
financial resources that Nepal’s require- 
ments are pressing for the purpose of 
harnessing the water resources of the 
Karnali, Pancheswar and Rapti. The 
dimensions of these requirements are 
massive indeed.- How are they to be 
tackled? There has for some time been 
talk in Kathmandu, instigated by inter- 
ested foreign quarters, which has been 
imparting a tripartite approach to these 
projects, If by tripartite approach is 
meant the involvement of Bangladesh 
alongwith Nepal and India, matters 
would be simpler, But it is evident that 
Bangladesh is in no position to enlarge 
on technological or financial resources 
available with Nepal by itself. Clearly, 
the implication is that the addition of 
Bangladesh to-the handling of the giant 
hydro-projects is meant to facilitate the 
induction-of international organisations 
and some of the Big Powers like Britain, 
the USA and China into this endeavour. 
The ideas lurking behind this approach 
are clearly not in the interest of Nepal; 
quite the contrary. i 
Narasimha Rao’s visit to Nepal has 
not only brought satisfactory results, in 
so far as restoring the parameters of 
Indo-Nepal cooperation goes, but also 
in the launching of immediate specific 
steps to tackle new and important 
projects, Thus, the Indo-Nepal. talks 
have resulted in agreement that sécre- 
taries of the two Governments would 
undertake ‘a comprehensive review of 
the progress of joint projects for the 
utilisation of water resources. These 
projects- include the existing ones, such 
as Kosi and Gandak, as Well as new 
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schemes on hand. A programme of 
os J pat a Saa toe eee o 


action for new projects on Karnali, 
Pancheswar and Rapti forms an impor- 
tant segment of the course to be charted 
by officia!s on both sides. Bilateral co- 
operation in tackling these projects does 
not exclude the utilisation of inter- 
national institutional'finance from such 
sources as the World Bank, But the 
availability of these resources: will have 
to be harnessed within the ambit of 
bilateral Indo-Nepal ties. a 

The phased stepping up of the hydro- 
electric projects on these rivers would 
be in keeping with Nepal's existing, stage 
of development.and the level of growth 


that is planned. ` In fact, alarge part of ` 
the power generated would’ be sold by ` 


Nepal for meeting the cost of the pro- 
jects, while India would be able to avail 
of this new storehouse of power genèra- 


, tion for meeting part -of the energy 


requirements of the northern region of 


this country. The interweaving of Indo- ` 


Nepalese requirements on the'score of 
Ni projects appears to be feasible and- 
ideal. es 3 

As far as political’ issues go, the 
External Affairs Minister has had to 
muster his diplomatic ability. in good 
measure to meet Nepalese sensitivity on 
the rather flexible desire on the other 
Side ‘to declare Nepal a zone of peace. 
Kathmandu’s main argument in favour 
of the demand for India’s acceptance of 
thé peace zoné plan was that Pakistan, 
China and Bangladesh had accepted it: 
why not India? Narasimha Rao did 
indeed promise to, “understand” Nepal’s 
proposal and examine it in depth, but 
at the same time he pointed out that the 
Indo-Népalésé ‘treaty of peace and 
friéndship covered the same ground that 


Punjab Politics : Dangerous Game 
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Nepal sought by its proposal. On the 


-other hand, India’s larger perspective, 


whereby it sought the status of zone of 


` peace for the entire region of South 


Asia and the Indian Ocean, had to be 
impressed on Kathmandu, A way had 
to be found to’ reconcile the two ends, 
rather than pit one against the other or 
use one of these propositions for . isolat- 
ing India politically. i 


Narasimha Rao has'alsó done a good ` 


job in presenting several aspects of 


` Indo-Nepalese relationship in a forth-. 


right manner. While Nepal’s desire to 
protect its identity and interests from 
the surging winds of the present was 
understood by India, it was high time 
that Kathmandu took note of- the 
special interests’ that sought to under- 


mine the close relationship that existed ° 


between India and Nepal, and to create 
a source of threat to Indian’ interests. 
The inextricable commonality -of 
interests of the two countries, which 
was the foundation of their common 
and shared outlook on matters pertain- 
ing to security and territorjal integrity, 
had now to be fully recognised in 
- Kathmandu. S 

That Narasimha Rao's deftness as 
well, as frankness has had a salutary 
effect where jt was needed has been 
reflected _in the manner in which the 
King of Nepal has responded to Indian 


_ views at the end of the foreign minister's 


trip. When President Sanjiva Reddy 
embarks on the forthcoming state visit 
to Nepal, it will be an occasion to con- 


- 


solidate the ground already well prepar- ` 


ed by Narasimha Rao’s mission. 


December 1 O.P. Sabherwal 
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ECENT events have thrown more light on how 
things are taking shape in Punjab, that border 
State which rémains a cause of concern for the 


entire country because of what is happening across , 


the border and in the sub-continent as a whole. 
Two of these events deserve Special attention. 

One was the réport emanating from New Delhi 
that Chief Minister Darbara Singh would soon be 
asked to ‘step down. The timing of the report was 
important; it ‘appeared on the eve of the Akali lea- 
ders’ last round of talks with Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on November 28.. It should have heartened 
the Akalis who had been demanding. Darbara Singh’s 
‘ ouster. Evidently, the Akalis could not have been 
the source of such news; they could only have been 
recipients of the news. S 
‘That the`report was authoritatively denied the 
next day, to the discomfiture of at least two major 
dailiés, showed. that no one ‘close to the Prime 

inister V int wn Darb 

Singh: Enquiries have revealed that this report 
_ emanated from ‘sources ‘close to Union Home Minis- 
tér: Zail ‘Singh: who, it is ‘well known,“is‘as much 
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was interested in running down Darbata’ 


interested in the ouster of Darbara Singh as the 
Akalis, if not more. Incidentally, the incident also 


“points to the level to which the Congress-I politics 


in the. State has sunk, in total disregard of its 


implications even for the ruling party, its govern- 
ment, or, for that matter, the requirements of a' 


State which is so delicately placed on.a volatile ` 


border. |. : 

The other incident is the explosion inside’ Gur- 
dwara ‘Gurdarshan Prakash at Mehta Chowk, the 
fortress Sikh shrine which has come to be known as 
the headquarters of the redoubtable Sant Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale. Three persons died in the 
kitchen of the gurdwara and the police cannot make 
out what had exploded, who did it and, how, be- 


‘cause the police cannot investigate the matter inde- 


pendently. The police are not allowed free access 


‘to the site of the incident. Some reports’say that 


the police were permitted to reach the spot -only 
after the. place had been cleaned and even blood- 
stains had been washed off by the inmates of the 
gurdwara. It is well known that armed guards of 


Bhindranwale ‘take cate of anybody who enters the ` 


bos g ae 
shrine, and there appears no possibility of a stranger 
having got in, particularly into the kitchen which 
was the scene of the explosion. wot 


The event may be.significant for lifting the thick - 


veil that covers what is happening inside the fortress 
shrine. And Bhindranwale has been making no 
` secret, of his support to the Dal Khalsa extremists 
who were alleged to have been involved in a num- 
ber of shooting incidents in the State. . ~ 
Both these incidents- have again brought into 
focus the malaise. afflicting politics in the State. 


Congress-I factionalism on ane side, and factiona- 


‘ lism among the Akalis on the other, have been 
playing havoc, with one faction of the Akalis run- 
_ ning riot. - 

This is the background in which Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi has been holding discussions with 
the Akali leaders on their 45-point charter of 
demands which forms the basis of their proposed 
“Dharma Yudh”. The Akali leaders have been 
expressing confidence in the Prime Minister. At the 
same time, Union Home Secretary T.N. Chaturvedi 
recently visited the State for an on-the-spot study 
of the situation and found it serious enough to 
require immediate attention. 


The background to this concern is not only the’ 


threat of the Akali leaders to start a State-wide 
agitation but the context in which the threat has 
been held out: a number of murders perpetrated by 
extremists yet to be identified, against the backdrop 
of the slogan for a separate “Khalistan”. There has 
been no widespread communal flare-up despite the 
communal turn deliberately sought to be imparted 
to the killings by the extremists, but these have left 
a trail of communal distrust and ill-feeling, which 
by itself can be dangerous enough for the country, 


Punjab being a sensitive border State which has , 


borne the brunt of wars thrice since Independence. 

The recent murders in the State cannot be seen 
in isolation from what has been happening across 
the border, with the United States arming Pakistan 
to the teeth. This is not a question of taking an 
exaggerated view of the developments across the 
` border and drawing far-fetched conclusions, as some 
in this country try to make out. That a foreign 
. hand is behind the “Khalistan” movement is too 
evident to be missed by anybody. 


The Akali Dal’s silence on the-activities of the 


extremists as well as-the Khalistan demand becomes 
ominous in this setting. In private, Akali leaders do 
try to dissociate themselves from the separatist 


demand or the activities of the extremists; this they’ 


are reported to have conveyed to the Prime-Minister 
as well during their ‘talks with her. The question 
however remains as to what stood in the way of their 
openly condemning the patently anti-national act of 
hijacking the Indian Airlines plane to Pakistan by 
Khalistan protagonists, or, for that matter, openly 
denouncing the spate of murders in the State. The 
Akalis are not ignorant about either Dr Jagjit Singh 
or Ganga, Singh both of whom are operating from 
abroad, guiding the separatist movement. But the 
Akalis have kept mum over the nefarious activities 
of these two gentlemen. For the Akalis, it appears, 
everything is fair in their power game, even if their 
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calculated silence regarding such develo ptiients may 
be patently against the national interest. 

That the Akalis have combined some of the 
religious demands of the Sikhs with economic and 
political demands iş an indication that the so-called 
“Dharma Yudh” is a part of their power game in 
which religious demands are being used to rouse 
Sikh emotions in order to consolidate their hold on 
the Sikhs by strengthening obscurantism among them. 

This projection of the Akalis however. hardly 


„becomes credible, especially when they had them- 


selves kept silent over these demands when they 
were themselves at the helm in the State and were 
also a’ partner of the Janata Government at the 
Centre for two and a half years after 1977. If these 
demands were not found to be practicable then, 
how are they practicable-now? On what basis do 
they propose to launch a “holy war”? The Akalis 
avoid these pertinent questions, for they have no 
answer to them. “Dharma Yudh”, therefore, pro- 
vides a convenient cover for them to mislead the 
gullible among the Sikh masses. be EA 

They are also hard put to explain what exactly 
are the issues in relation to ‘which the Sikhs are 
being discriminated against. Government handling 
of the Mehta Chowk incident earlier, leading to 
firing and deaths, would by itself not: constitute any 
‘discrimination’ against the Sikhs. That has to be 
seen in the general setting; far worse incidents óf- 
police misbehaviour have been feported from other 
States. What seems intriguing in the case of Punjab 
is that none of the culprits involved in the shooting” 
incidents has been’ apprehended. But then, the 
Akalis remain unconcerned about it because appre- 
hending the culprits is considered the responsibility 
only of the administration — as if public men are 
only required to watch, and not .even condemn 
violent incidents. E 

One school of thouht is that the Akalis being an 
important force in Sikh politics need to be placated 
in order to buy peace in the State. There is a section 


-in the Congress-I as well which subscribes to such a 


view. But there is another view that this would only 
fan the communal and obscurantist outlook which 
was fed in abundance by Giani Zail Singh during 
his tenure as Chief Minister of the State; it is belie- 
ved by those whohold this view that Darbara 
Singh, in fact, is called upon to reap what Zail 
Singh sowed by way of obscurantism in and out 
side the State administration. 
Whatever the outcome of the talks between the 
Prime Minister and the Akali leaders, Akali politics 


‘will remain unpredictable and communal as long as 


they continue to operate -from gurdwaras. It is 
there that all sorts of fishy elements, foreign or 


_indigenous, take shelter conveniently. Even persons 


like Jagjit Singh and Ganga Singh had sought to 


. use the Nankana Saheb ‘Gurdwara in Pakistan to | 


launch. their much talked-about “Government of 
Khalistan”, which was frustrated by the timely 


intervention of the Government of India. Unless 
. the Akalis stop the use of gurdwaras for their 


political. power game, they will continue to jeopar- 


. dişe the communal harmony and even the interest 


of the Sikhs as a whole, and also the much-needed - 


ñ 


wg 


linity ofthe people of Punjab. ere 

Another notable development in the Punjab 
political scene is that Akali leaders like G.S. Tohra, 
SGPC Chief,-have been opénly attacking the CPI 
and sparing the CPJ-M. The reason for this is that 
the CPI has of late started openly crjticising the 
Akali Party’s communal outlook and approach by 
. mobilising public opinion in the rural areas while 
- the CPI-M is confining itself to paper-criticism., It 
is to be recalled that in the recent Punjab teachers’ 
- union election the CPI-M was able to defeat. the 
CPI, even with the active support of the Akali 
followers: It is no secret that a leading light of the 
Punjab CPI-M is treated by political circles as more 


' BEHIND . SEYCHELLES .COUP_BID 


- 4 Jathedar than the jathedars of the Akalis, for his 


advice to the Akalis is always available in abund- 
ance. Darbara Singh remains as much an anathema,, 
notwithstanding his firm secular outlook, for this 
section of the CPI-M as he is for the Akalis.or Zail 
Singh. It should not cause surprise if it turns out 
that all of them have agreed that Darbara Singh’s 
ouster is a pre-condition for resolving the Punjab 
tangle.” =” i , e 

‘The Congress-I has to set its: own house in order 
before it can expect the State administration to 
deliver the goods. Dualism in the State administr- 


ation can be disastrous, just as much as communal : 


division can be.1] (December 1) . 
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Interventionism in Indian Ocean S 


P.K.S. NAMBOODIRI. 


prens formal’ denials by the concerned world 
3 capitals about their involvement in last week’s 
abortive coup.attempt in the Indian, Ocean island 
' of Seychelles, the incident can be explained only in 
terms of growing intervention by external powers 
to destabilise the Indian Ocean region. It is naive 
“to believe that the coup attempt was organised 
-either by the s0-called ‘‘resistance., movement’ of 
Seychellois based in.Liondon — as was ‘claimed’ by 
one of its ‘organisers’ — or by the' deposed former’ 
President of the ‘island republic, James Mancham, 
who lives in exile in London. a 
Even if they.could have hired European mefcen- 
aries to do the job for them, the elaborate arrange- 


ments required to launch such. an operation from., 


the air could not have been made without support: 
from powerful international’ sources. -The ‘fact ‘that’ 
South Africa was used as a launching pad , for the 


_ yenture’and also as an.‘escape” route for the mercen- 


aries after their failure, indicates ‘the involvement 


- of British and American intelligence agencies who 


have long been maintaining close links with their 


South African counterpart, particularly for infor- 


mation about the Indian.Ocean region. 

A certain pattern of external involvement is dis- 
cernible from a series of coups and counter-coup 
attempts which have marred the politics of many 
of the Indian Ocean islands in the last three to four 
years. There is growing. fear of destabilisation in 


most of these island territories — Maldives, Çomo- - 


ros, Mauritius, etc., besides Seychelles. 

* As the rivalry of the big powers grows in the 
region, the geostrategic importance. of these. little 
islands also grows and they are coming ‘under 


increasing pressure from external powers which ‘are .- 
seeking facilities in the heart of the’ Indian Ocean: 


expanse. The awesome military capabilities which 
have been built’ on the tiny 11 sq. mile sandy island 
of Diego Garcia reminds us that ina way each: of 
these island republics consists of many such : poten- 
tial Diego Garcias.” ` > 000o 2 


Il 


SEYCHELLES, a group of 92 islands with a total.. 
area of 156 sq. miles‘and a population of-less than. 


70,000, lies right in the middle of the Indian Ocean 


— about 1,000 to 1,500 miles away from all access ` 
points like Bombay, Mauritius, -Diego Garcia, `. 
Mombasa, Aden, Maldives and Durban in South. - 


Africa. Mahe is the largest island (57 sq. miles) 


and the capital city, Port Victoria, stands on it.- 


Some of the islands in the republic lie as far as 600 


miles from Mahe.. - 


In 1964, when Seychelles was still a British colony, 


the colonial administration had ‘detached three of ' 


the islands from the group — Aldabra, Farquhar 
and Desroches — to form what was called the 


‘British Indian Océan Territory (BIOT). ‘In 1976, 
when Seychelles became independent, these were - 


returned to the new republic. i 


When Seychelles became independent in June: 


1976, it was ruled by a coalition of the Right-wing 
Seychelles Democratic:Party (SDP) and the Lefi- 


leaning Seychelles People’s Unity Party (SPUP).- - 


The leader of the former, James Manchem, became 


President and the leader of the latter, Albert René, . 


the Prime Minister. . . 

A year after independence, in June 1977, in what 
was described as the. “coup of the 60 rifles and 
hardly any shot”, the ‘hard core’ élements of the 
SPUP; led by radical and militant elements from the 
African mainland staged a coup while James 
Manchem was away in London for the Common- 
wealth conference. Manchem was deposed and 
Albert Rene was sworn in as President of the 
republic. - The. National Assembly was dissolved. 
New elections were promised. Rene formed ‘a 


. government entirely of his party members. The 


year-old republican constitution was suspended but 


-was reintroduced soon with certain modifications. 
_. It.was claimed’by the coup leaders that Manchem- 
. was overthrown because of his attempt to change 


e 


“i 


the'constitution and postpone elections for a further Though BIOT was originally conceived as a 
period of five years after 1979, and also because of chain of transit posts which would be jointly deve-* 
the general disaffection’ of the island’s “people. oped between the United’ States and the United 
However, Manchem later said in London that the Kingdom as stand-by bases when Britain pulled out 
coup was a, “Soviet conspiracy”. .“It has been or- , its forces East of Suez, that plan seems to have been - 
ganised by the’Kremlin as.part of the Soviet policy abandoned in favoni of developing Diego Garcia as 


of controlling,the Indian Ocean”, he accused. - a full-fledged base and also‘obtaining certain rights 
Press reports: then suggested a Tanzanian hand in y in Seychelles. ; _ . 
the coup. There were reports that a Tanzanian . As part of this deal, the.British and American 


“contingency force” was being sent to Victoria to, governments - signed an agreement, in December 
prevent any counter-coup. The presence of a small- 1966 allowing. the US to establish,. ‘operate and 
unit of Tanzanian troops in Seychelles to train the maintain in the island -of Mahe a tracking and 
volunteer People’s Militia, gave credence to such telemetry ‘facility’ for orbital control. and data 
speculations. Tanzania officially denied any’ role. acquisition, in connection with various US space 
However, Rene himself admitted that some of his projects, facilities for meteorological and seismo- 
«colleagues were-trained in'Tanzania. ` | . „logical research, and communication facilities-for 
Efforts to destabilise the new socialist regime in such projects. The facilities would be available 
Victoria began soon after the 1977 coup. In April until 1988. _It was reported in 1978 that the United 
‘1978 there was an abortive coup attempt to over- . States undertook to pay 8.9 million dollars in rent 
throw Albert-Rene.. Manchem and three ,of his . for the Mahe station over the next ten years. . 
former Cabinet colleagues were said-to have been Following the'coup attempt of November 1979, 
-involved in‘that attempt. Collaboration of Kenyan Seychelles began receiving arms from the Soviet 
and Somalian officials was indicated. The- plotters Union. The Seychelles security forces have been 
had brought a passenger ship and 200 mercenaries Strengthened. A contingent of 300 persons was 
Jnto the island.’ A 290-ton converted motor torpedo sent to the Soviet Union for military: training. 
boat was said to havé been ready at Mombasa port. Among the arms received from the Soviet Union 
Following this attempt;several arrests were (made were surface-to-air missiles. Di i 
in Seychelles, and the police uncovered large caches So far the Seychelles have not granted any base 
of arms. Subsequently, two US civilians working facilities to any powers. The Soviet Navy has laid 
in a US Air Force ` satellite ` tracking station in mooring buoys or anchorages off the coast of 
Mahe were expelled. This was confirmed by the Seychelles. President Rene has been ' following a 
` US State Department. They were said to have tough policy as far as foreign powers’ presence in, 
been involved iù the plot. ' ; - the Indian Ocean is concerned. /He has even 
Again in November 1979, President Rene claimed ` threatened that he would order closure of the satel- 
that his government hdd uncovered yet another lite tracking station if the United States, expanded 
foreign-backed plot to overthrow, his socialist: its activities in the Indian Ocean. - "4 
government. '.This time gangs of South African IV" 
mercenaries, he alleged,\were waiting in the port of Moo g ` 
Durban for the signal to invade the islands when THE details of the November 25 coup attempt are 
he received information about the impending coup. < ` not yet available. Still, reading from -whatever has 
Meanwhile, a group of foreign mercenaries had appeared in the press, it is evident that South Africa, 
already got into the island who made, according to , probably acting on behalf of other powers, was 
the President, attempts on the lives. of Seychelles’, behind the plotters. Besides the fear of consolida- 
leaders, including himself.’ - ' 1 tion of a Marxist regime with Soviet support “in the 
Lo ae itt ; western part of the Indian Ocean, South Africa has 
take l A . other grievances against the present government of 
DESPITE the socialist character of his government, Seychelles. During the British time South Africa 
. till the November.. 1979 developments President’ was the main trading partner of Seychelles and there 
Rene had chosen to follow a middle-of-the-road were direct air routes from Johanesburg to Mahe. 
approach in foreign relations. He knew that each The new government has : not only stopped trade 
super-power had immense stakes in not only with the racist regime but has also closed down its 
obtaining facilities for. itself but also in denying mission in:South Africa. The air link and tourist 
access to facilities to its adversary. As he repeatedly traffit'to and from South Africa were also banned. 
said, Seychelles did not want to get caught in this: The coup leader was reportedly the notorious 
power game. 5 mercenary, Mike Hoare, who had crushed the 
During the British .time, until the middle seventies, 1964-65 Congo rebellion and ‘rescued : 2,000 whites. 
the Victoria port and the-Mahe airport served as Now Hoare and 43 of his associates are in South 
an important link in the naval and air communica- African custody after they- hijacked an Air India 
tioh of Western forces in the region. Britain had plane and landed at Durban; while a number of his 
spent nearly six-million pounds to build the 9,800- other colleagues were rounded up by the Seychelles 
feet-long airstrip on Mahe. It can, take large jet People’s Defence Forces (SPDF) when the plotters 
-aircraft now. Britain had also developed a modern were exposed: by’ a stroke of bad luck. They had ` 
harbour at Victoria. Military aircraft and warships arrived at the Mahe airport by a chartered Royal 
of Britain, the United States and their, allies have Swasi Airlines flight which originated from an un- 
increasingly availed.of these facilities. . disclosed South African airport. LJ (December 1) 
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Brezhnev’s Bonn Visit 
DEV MURARKA - 0 7a 


Fo one of the most keenly awaited political events 


- of this winter in Europe, and in world politics, ` 


with 1600 journalists clamouring for' copy, Soviet 
President Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn was a curiously 
muted affair. It lacked in fireworks. Some of its 
thunder was.stolen by President Reagan ‘who pre- 
sented his grand but inadequate: plan for a zero 
solution to the problem of deployment of nuclear 
missiles in Europe. Some-of the glamour was) dimi- 
nished because before the visit was due‘ to- begin’ it 
was announced from Bonn that it would be a work- 
ing visit, not a'‘stdte visit. This disappointed Mos- 
cow. And it turned the whole visit into a low-key 
' affair. 


But the low-key appearance of the visit. should ` 


‘not detract from its real purpose’ and. considerable 
achievement. Essentially the Soviet leader had. all 
along intended the visit to be’an effort at unfreezing 
Washington.. That objective was partially fulfilled 
even before Brezhnev started out ‘from Moscow. 
‘There could be little doubt that Reagan’s offer of 
negotiating. on the theatre ` nuclear’ weapons: in 
Europe was generated. because of the fear that other- 
wise the Soviet leader’s ‘visit would make- a greater 
_ impact on the European public. i eee 
The Reagan offer, combined with _Brezhnev’s 
response conveyed in Bonn, turned the visit into a 
great success for the West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt. It turned him into ‘a spokesman 
for the West _ the first time this has happened to 


a German leader in the post-war years. The success ' 


was not easily: achieved. Schmidt had thoroughly 
prepared for the visit. The unprecedented scale’ of 


his diplomatic preparations could be judged from ` 


the fact that the West German Foreign Minister 
Genscher had discussed the visit with. President 
Reagan in Cancun at the North-South Summit. This 
was followed by an exchange of letters between 
Reagan and ‘Schmidt. Subsequently -the German 
leader met President Mitterand of France and Prime 
Minister Thatcher of-Britain. On November. 19 the 
NATO Council deliberated over the visit. © - 

In fact, Schmidt’s preparations for the . Brezhnev 
visit had begun as early as July 1981 when he had 
paid a highly criticised visit to. Moscow himself and 
held a preliminary round of discussions in the 
Kremlin, Schmidt was..thus entitled to claim that 
he was representing the case for' the whole of the 
North Atlantic alliance.. And this \posture has 
continued éven after’ the visit is over since apart 
from sending officials to brief Washington onthe 
outcome, Chancellor Schmidt is ‘personally meeting 
President.Reagan on January 4 in California while 
on ‘a holiday. This is somewhat reminiscent of the 
Fast Germian leader Honecker’s annual visits to the 
` Crimea to-meet Soviet leader during his holiday. 
' The difficulty in assessing the results of Brezhnev’s 

visit to Bonn arise from the fact that-its gains are 
indirect, even elusive, and would take a long time 
_'8 


. Germany and Canada 


1 


to be confirmed and recognised. But” the essential 
element to be grasped is that both leaders were , 


under a compulsion to dissimulate heavily. All 


` Schmidt’s visible act of loyalty to the West, and 
- specially to Washington, was an exaggeration in the 


sense-that he was strengthening an opening to the 
East precisely because he was concerned about 
Washington’s postures in the European context as it 
affected Germany. For the first: time, Germany ‘was 
being left out of an axis which included Washington,, 
London and Paris. This axis, besides its anti-Soviet 
orientation, is beginning to acquire an anti-German 


. character as well, though very imperceptibly. 


_ On the other side, most of Brezhnev’s sharpness 
of language ‘against Washington was designed ‘to 
cover a retreat from what had been once proclaimed 
‘as a non-negotiable Soviet position. Brezhneév’s offer’ 
of dispensing with not only SS-20 missiles but with | 
other nuclear capacity rockets, tucked at the end of. 
his speech, was a fitting anti-climax to his tirade 
against the Americans. It is understood that in his 
private and confidential tete-a-tete with- Chancellor _ 
Schmidt; the Soviet leader provided a more precise* 
and well-thought out indication of the limits to which 
‘Moscow would be prepared to go in order to cancel 
the proposed NATO deployment of nuclear missiles. 


. But it should not be imagined that- even in ‘private 


Brezhnev would have gone’ too, far because in the 
Soviet perception the calculus of “nuclear deployment ' 
and strength between the West-and the Soviet Union 
is quite different from what it appears. to be,’ or, is 
made out to be. The fact is that while the NATO 
countries have multiple nuclear powers to serye 
their interests — America, Britain and France, on 
the’ side lines South Africa and Israel, while 
can: go nuclear‘, with little 
difficulty — the Warsaw Pact countries have only 
‘one nuclear power,, the Soviet Union. :Even if the 


. Reagan proposal-was fully accepted and imple- 


mented, it would leave British and French nuclear 
weapons beyond the reach of any super-power 


_lagreement. This makes the Soviets-— above all in - 


their own eyes— more vulnerable than the United 
States or even West Europe. This nuclear calculus - 
would. have. to be faced by the negotiators in 
Geneva, whatever the public posture of Washington 
for rhetorical and propaganda purposes. n 
It can thus be argúed that Brezhnev . went- to 
Bonn in order to offer something, not to gain any- 
thing. This diagnosis of the Soviet leader’s’ visit 
can be confirmed by analysing the actual implica- 
tion of its results. They show that the real gainer 


‘has been Chancellor Schmidt, on the external as -. 
` well as the internal front. -The ‘Brezhnev visit came 


at’ the height of the anti-nuclear protests in Europe. 


It.also’ appeared that Washington’s -offer of negotia-" - 


-tions on arms with Moscow was also a consequence 


of its fright about the public seftiment in -Europe. 
But far more important was the fact that Schmidt 


E~ 


was insisting ‘upon such negotiations and as such the 
American move as well as ‘the’ Soviet concessions 


were: a success for-~Schmidt’s strategy. This also, 


confirmed Schmidt in to a* suitable’ choice: ‘for 
Moscow as a bridge builder with Washington. 

` In turn, this enhanced Schmidt’s status and 
prestige, much’to the annoyance of Britain as well 
as France. The French dissatisfaction with this 
development 
demonstrated that the mantle of the . European 
statesman, -which successive French leaders from De 
Gaulle to Giscard d’Estaing had worn so cons- 
picuously,, had at last fallen however temporarily, 
over Schmidt. Mitterand, it: seems, so far’ has 


failed to understand.a vital proposition in the game . 


‘of contemporary European ` politics. It is that in 


order to: make a mark and tower over others an. 


European politician must not only possess a conser- 
‘vative instinct but must also be simultaneously pro- 
American and pro-Soviet. 
The’ French leaders prior to Mitterand appreciated 
this, while “he himself is . simultaneously anti- 
American as well. as anti-Soviet. : This makes his 
foreign policy janus-faced and thus unstable ‘and 


parochial. And of the extreme parochilaness of 
Margaret. Thatcher it. is hardly necessary ' ‘to 
comment. ; 


Schmidt has, by force of circumstances, with: the 


. inducement of suitable incentives and the- found- 
ations laid by the postpolitik of Willy Brandt, 
moved to a position of some equilibrium between 


Washington and, Moscow. While it makes “Was- ` 


hington nervous, it impresses and suits Moscow. 
Therefore, while from time to, time Moscow does 


exhibit annoyance with Schmidt’s display of loyalty - 


to Washington, it goes on offering evermore rewards 
for his maintaining links tis the Soviet Union in 
defiance of Washington: The enormous gas deal, 
finally signed and, sealed as .days: -before the 
Brezhnev ‘visit despite the pressures brought to bear 


by the presence of an American delegation against. 


the contract, was a significant exampl€ of Schmidt’s 


is. understandable: enough. since it, 


At least in his dealings. ` 


“German ties. 


balancing act. 


The Soviet appreciation of this policy was equally 


deep and: of a. pointed ‘significance. For the first 
‘time; West Berlin was included in stch'a deal, thus 
tacitly conceding that’ West Berlin has become a 


` part. of West Germany. The distant” long-term 
' implications of this concession are that subject to 


the state of Soviet-West German relations, the four- 
power status. of Berlin can be phased. out and West, 


-Berlin superfluous. Besides, Brezhnev has poifited ` 


out,.in his interview to “Der ~Spiegel, „prior to the- 
visit, that long-term economic ties are ‘ not only. of . 
economic, butyalso of political significance”. ae 

It is also a fact that. by receiving Brezhnev so 
boldly in Bonn and simultaneously retaining the 
confidence of Washington, Schmidt has not only 
established, his position‘as a bridge-builder between 


. the two-super powers, but has also strengthened his 


domestic position. Consequently, his coalition will 
be less shaky now and his Free Democratic Foreign , 
Minister less inclined to be disloyal.’ 
appreciation of their mutual interest, the two leaders . 
_ agreed ‘to disagree on Afghanistan: and. Showed a - 
silent understanding of the difficult and explosive 
‘Polish. question of our times. All in all, the 
Brezhnev visit has given European detente a new 
lease of life and possibly paved. the way for the 
revival of even the super-power detente on ‘a low 
note. 

As for Moscow, the visit provided an. opportunity _ 
to convey the Soviet view-point to Reagan, and it: 


‘slowed down Schmidt’s tilt towards Washington. It 


has -also possibly prevented the emergence of an 
anti-Soviet coalition in Bonn. The economic rela- 
tion’ between the two countries have been set for a 
new spiral of growth while the Afghanistan embargo 


-is now dead and buried. What is more, Moscow: 


now has a direct hand in West German economy by 
winning over powerful capitalist enterprises like, 
„Mannesmann and Krupp to the cause of Sovjet- 

All. this counts for somethiag too in. 
the long run.0 (November 29) ; 
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[TH sanction by the International Monetary Fund 
of 5.6 billion dollars, or more than Rs 5200 
crores, said to be the highest ever loan approved. by 
that body, has been widaly: assailed by economists 
¿in India. -The criticism centres ' mainly round- the 
conditions attached: to. the loan, the cumulative 
effect of which, it is agreed both by supporters and 
opponents of the’ loan, can be substantial. The - 
former, however, point out that even commercial 
banks and financial institutions attach conditions to . 
loans advanced by them, some of which can be`- 
harsh, and that it would be-idle to’ expect ‘that the 

-IMF would advance a loan of:this magnitude with- - 

“out.conditions which are admittedly, hard. " They 
further argue that ‘the loan is being advanced\in 

. three progressively increasing instalments, that the 
amount: due to be advanced by the end of 1982 is 
less than one billion dollars, and that there is plenty 
of opportunity: before drawing a, fresh instalment to 
decline to do so and terminate the agreement.’ 

Supporters of the loan are right'on both counts 
theoretically,- but only theoretically. Comparison - 
of conditions imposed by financial: institutions on 
business houses with the conditions imposéd by -the ` 
IMF on a national government: is. misconceived... 
For one thing, the magnitude of the stakes involved 
in the two cases is not only different but the-two are 
of ‘different order- altogether’; What is perhaps even 

more important is that such conditions imposed on | 

a democratic government negate the process: of 

democracy." a oes 

_ ‘The Finance Minister no doubt ‘claims that the ', 

i current policies -of Government as described in the 

15-page memorandum attached’ to his letter of 

intent, entitled “Statement of Economic - Policies” , 

are generally in accord with the conditions imposed 

‘by the IMF and that Government will consult. the 
Fund on the adoption of further measures “consis- 
tent ‘with the‘national policies. accepted by our 

_ Parliament.” To'an. extent this is: true -because, 

perhaps. in anticipation of IMF negotiations, the 
Government - has, since the publication of the - 
Industrial Policy statement in July 1980, ' been con- 
sistently reversing the earlier policies of self-reliant 
development with social justice on a planned basis. 
Nevertheless, the’ acceptance of IMF conditions . 
puts a final seal on the trend. | e r' 

The ad hoc and sometimes 
the Government have now been! elevated to princi- 

_ ples of state. policy, and’ what is even’ worse, the de- 
mocratic process has been precluded from seeking-a 
modification of these: policies, at+least during ‘the ' 
pendency of the agreement.: It is true that the. 


eS e 
"The author is former Secretary, Government of India, | ' 

and now Honorary Adviser, Standing Committee of : 

Public Enterprises. a er eae ea 






hesitant “decisions: of* 


Economy. 


Government has a large majority ‘in Parliament 


which will endorse its policies, but the democratic , 


process does not end with Parliament. It is a part 


of the democratic-process for the Opposition parties - 
to create public opinion in the country to reverse. 
It is this process that is now - 


any policy decision. C 
„thwarted, because the conditions, once accepted, 


will bind the state,” thus putting: it beyond the. 


practical, pale , af ‘discussion and ~ modification. 
. Indeed, the conditions infringe the. sovereignty of 


the state itself. It will no longer be possible.for the: 


state, for instance, to determine the volume of 
‘bank money in circulation, in -fact the’ state’s\ own 
‘borrowing from the banks. These must be. within 
the ceilings agreed,to by a foreign authority. i 
The argument that the agreement can be: termi- 
nated prematurely ‘and .that- the later instalments 


need not be drawn is also highly unreal. It certainly: 


t 


policies which: are now sought to be enforced. 
Import liberalisation will make a.heavy demand. on- 
foreign exchange resources immediately. Its effect 
on export promotion, even, if it materialises at’ all 
to ‘the extént anticipated, ‘will’ follow after a 
considerable ‘time-lag. In the meantime, having 


embarked.on these policies in order to qualify for- 


the first instalment, there will be a keener demand 
for subsequent instalments to meet the growing 
adverse balance of payments. It will be noticed that 
the biggest instalment, about 40 per cènt of the 
total; will be due in:the last year. .In the first year 
(1982), on the other hand, the disbursement will be 
only about 15 pér cent. Obviously, once on the 
slippery path of dependent development, it” will 
hardly be possible to forgo the bulk of the Idan. 


- Indeed, the instalments are designed to ensure that - 


they are fully drawn arid until they are só drawn the 
sword of- Damocles will be held firmly over our 
country with the threat of istaimenis D 
heid for unsatisfactory implementation of the 
conditions. ; < Wo one 
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can be done, but’it will need a reversal of the 


eing witli- - 


IN defending the IMF deal, the Finance Minister’ 


is reported to have stated on`the opening day of the 


ture from our, commitment to, self-reliance.” We 
.have firmly stated our:commitment to development 
programmes aimed at the uplift. of the’ weaker 


sections of society, especially in rural areas’’.’He ad- ' 


ded, according to the reports, that neither in regard 
to the role of the private sector nor in any other 
‘-respect did the Government depart ‘from its set 
policies. i . he ` 
If the above statements could bẹ corroborated 
there would. of course be no serious objection to the 


m 


winter session of Parliament: “There is no depar-- 


loan.” ‘Lhe conditionalities of the loan, therefore, 
need to be: examined to assess the validity of the 
Finance Minister’s claim, but in doing so we must 
examine , these conditionalities in relation to the 
values we have cherished and still profess, namely, 
self-reliance, social justice, specially for the weaker 
sections of the population, and not in relation to 
the set of policies which the present Government 
has been following since it-came to- power about 
two years ago. The Finance. Minister may be right 
in holding that the conditions attached to the Joan 
are in accord with the Government's present set of 
policies, but even if this is accepted, it will still have 
to be proved that these policies are.in accord with 
the objectives of self-reliance and social justice 
before it can be held.that the IMF conditions are 
consistent with the latter. 
Demand Management: The first set of 
‘(as reported in the Hindu, October 16, 1981) seeks 
to impose credit restrictions, separately for.Govern- 
ment’s borrowings from the banking system and for 
the total domestic credit. The ceilings now agreed 
-upon may be realistic, but their policy -implication 
is unmistakable. The policy implication is a mone- 
tarist one, not dissimilar to the policies adopted 
in the USA by the Reagan Administration or-in the 
UK by Margaret Thatcher. The statement released 
by. the IMF makes this clear when it states that the 
arrangement is to strengthen the balance of pay- 
ments position by “Careful demand management 
policies...” Whatever may be-the suitability of these 
policies in the respective countries referred to, and 
they have ‘been questioned with good reasons in 
these’ countries, they are unsuitable for a developing 
country like India, and what is more, they are 
certainly in conflict with the pattern of development 
we have adopted. ` : i 
Restriction'on Government spending which the 
‘ceiling on credit to Government implies does not 


mean, it should be appreciated, merely a ceiling on. 


the wasteful proliferation of Government bureau- 
crácy, for whatever-its tendency to proliferate, the 
expenditure on bureducracy forms: only a fraction 
of Government spending, and-even that expenditure 
depends -on Government’s ability or otherwise to 
control inflationary pressures. 
Government spending are on social welfare 
measures, on education and manpower training, on 
provision of: infrastructural. facilities, and, in the 
context.of-our:development; on investment in the 
public’ sector. The cut on Government spending 
must-riecessarily affect these items. 

«Such cuts will necessarily have «serious repercus- 
sions. The cuts:on health and medical facilities will 
difectly affect the weaker- sections, even. if they only 
mean deceleration of provision of further amenities 
in these fields. It will slow. down the tempo-of the 
redistributive:process: Restriction. of: infrastructural 
` expenditure.and expenditure on’ the public sector 
will. slow down development of domestic resources. 
Even small-scale and village. industries, : as“ -also 
schemes :of. self-employment to; which Government 
‘attaches considerablé:importance, willbe affected’ if 


‘the basic infrastructural ‘facilities. by- way of roads ` 


and other meanstoficommunication are not available 
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conditions: 


The main items: of. 


to them. Public enterprises will be ditectly affected 


, by curtailment of Government’s investment prò- 
_ gramme. They will have to. yield place ‘to. the: 


export industries for, according to the IMF state- 
ment referred to, the loan strategy “recognised the 


. large export potential present in the diversified 


industrial structure and agricultural- resources”, for’ 
the promotion of which the IMF envisages, again 
according to the same statement, “that a sizeable 
pipe-tine of commercial borrowings would ~be 


„arranged for public and private ‘high-yielding 


projects which are expected to yield significant 
foreign exchange gains as they come on stream”. 

In other words, what is envisaged -by the IMF is 
export led growth financed, no doubt increasingly. 
as the size of export industries grows, by .com- 
mercial borrowings from abroad. This is not the 
type of self-reliant development which India had, 


‘opted for when she embarked on -the process of 


planned development. Instead of the public sector 
occupying the commanding heights of the economy: 
the arrangement we have now chosen to accept 
places export in command. While the domestic 
markét is proposed to be deflated by demand 
management, the export industries: will be allowed 
to boom. , ‘ 
‘Demand management is indeed a pre-Keynesian’ 
deviceto fight inflation which stands discredited: > 
today. It is ineffective even for the purpose for, 
which it is‘meant because in practice the cut in 
expenditure falls more on productive expenditure 
than on unproductive expenditure. - Thus, while 
Defence expenditure will have to: continue < unréduc- ° 


_ ed and even prestige expenditure, “like the Asian 


Games in our country or colour TV, continués to be 
incurred, the axe will normally ‘fall by way of 
reduced investment or credit restrictions on normal’ - 
production, specially production for mass consump- 
tion. The latter type of expenditure, however, is not 


‘inflationary. On the other hand, it tends to increase 


the purchasing power of the masses -for whom the 
production is intended, an objective which should 
have a high priority in a developing economy. 
Export Premotion: To promote export certain 

measures have already been taken by -Government 
which have been recorded -in the IMF statement, ' 
obviously with appreciation, and from which, there- 
fore, no substantial departure will be permitted. 
Some of these, such as abolition or lowering: of 
export duties, concessions to export firms which 
qualify as trading houses, incentives to export- 
oriented industries and expansion:of a plan for duty- 
free imports (vide Times of India, November 1}, 
1981), will-cost the exchequer a substantial ‘amount. 
Perhaps to make up for this it has also been 
suggested that “public savings” would. be raised 
partly through taxes and partly from increased con- 
tributions from state owned corporations by making 


` “pricing and administrative” improvements. *“Pric* 


ing‘improvement” is of course ‘an euphemism ‘for 
price-increase. Phere may be some scope for’ such 
increases, ‘but since state-owned corporations func- 
tion very’ largely in the infrastructural area, any 
general price increase can not ory’ generate <infla- 
tionary pressures‘butcause considerable hardships 


x ir 


to weaker sections of the population. Similarly, in 
„regard to tax increase, there is indeed scope for 
increasing the fates of direct taxes at the higher 
levels which Were in fact reduced in recent years. 
These are, however, regarded as being of the nature 
of disincentives to production..Tax increases, will 
therefore mean - increases in indirect“ taxes: The 
incidence of such taxes will fall on the poor and 
will generate pressures for cost push inflation. _ 
Another recent policy. measure of the Government 
which has been’ noted with appreciation: is that 
“identifiable constraints” “on exports are being 


removed and “those. arising from anti-monopoly’ 


laws‘eliminated”’. This has indeed: been the recent 
policy of Government in spite of increases in mono- 


poly trends añd'in concentration of ¢conomic power - 
. as revealed by recent studies. It will be recalled. 


that-the Directive Principles .of State Policy warn 
‘us against concéntration of wealth and economic 
power to the comition.detriment, and that it was in 
pursuance of this warning that a Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission was appointed in 1965. The-anti-mono- 
poly laws referred to were framed on the recommen- 
dations of this Commission. These laws have been 
allowed’ to stagnate and: have not been brought up- 
to-date in the light ‘of experience inspite of the 


recent 'report of the Sachar Committee. Now there ` 


is: obviously an intention to dismantle them, at 


least a8 far as export industries are concerned. If” 


this is not regarded as in conflict with- the path of 
development we have chosen, it is ‘difficult. to 
imagine what is. « Dn 

-Import -Liberalisation: Import ' Liberalisation” is 
another important measure emphasised by the IMF. 
This will have twọ, consequences. One has already 
been. referred to‘earlier, namely, increased expendi- 
.ture on imports will lead to increased imbalance of 
trade until, if ever, this is cured by greater. export 
earning as a’ result of such liberalisation. For.the 
short run it will certainly increase our dépendence 
on the IMF. But it is another and a longer type of 
dependence that.is more dangerous. Our growth 
process will be.dependent not so much on the: deve- 
lopment of our own resources but.on our ability to 
import in massive quantities from abroad what we 
need for our development. Secondly, our own capa- 
city for ‘self-reliant development’ will be impaired 


‘by the practice, even now followed by the World. 


Bank, of importing what'is produced in the {country 


on grounds of quality and cost. And with. increased, 


foreign investment either in the form of capital or 
loan, the judgement-regarding quality and cost will 


be ‘taken. largely by foreigners who would naturally . 


have preference for’ the products of their own 


countries.‘ Thus Indian industry will be exposed. 


even in the domestic market not only to unfettered 
competition from developed countries but to compe- 


tition which will have a, bias in favour of these 


countries. . , 


- Other Measures: Yet another-measure suggested. 


is that the farm ‘prices of .foodgrains should be- 


administered - “in a way consistent with the need to 
keep ‘pricés competitive with world markets ....”: 
This is another instance of the objective, to integrate 
the Indian economy with the world capitalist system. . 
12; : : ; SE- i 
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The primary consideration in fixing foodgrains 
prices, according to this arrangement, would neither 
be to keep the prices low for the consumers. nor tọ 


cover the cost of production, but to keep the prices - . 


competitive with world prices of these commodities. - 
_. Indeed, the entire impact of the package of. 
measures. agreed upon is to deflect India.from the’ 
course of self-reliant, socialist development in order. 
to. bring her in line with the world capitalist eco- ‘ 
nomy, and that not: as an independent force as-a ' 
competitor, as capitalist Japan is, but to: supplement 
the growing deficiencies of the world capitalist’sys- 
tem and’ serve as an appendage thereto. If wage. 
levels ‘are too high in the United States and in the . 
Western European countries for labour-intensive: 
manufacturing processes,’ these processes can be 


undertaken. in India, while the West confines itself ` 


to the more sophisticated, capital-intensive areas of 
manufacture. Even this allocation of spheres of. 
economic activity is not enough. To ensure that this’ 
allocation is strictly adhered to, foreign capital; 
preferably in the. form of branches of multina- 
tionals, must be allowed to control these processes 
in India. India must, therefore, allow-full interplay, 


nen 


of the market forces, permit liberal policies of com-! ` 


-petition to operate while the developed countries 
give’ no assurance to observe the rules of liberalisa~. . 
tion ‘themselves and abandon ' their policy of 
protectionism... ”- res ae oe 
Devaluation: A feeling of relief, not unmixéd with 
gratification, has been generated by the fact that 
devaluation is not one of the conditions agreed to. 
Thisç however, is only’nominally true, because while 
‘devaluation in-the form adopted’ in Juiné 1966 is.. 
not contemplated, the sathe result is being achieved : 
by the method adopted to fix the exchange rate of: 


‘the rupee on the basis of the market rate of a bas-’ 


ket of foreign curzencies. It has already resulted in 
the rupee value of the dollar going up by, 10—15 per 
cent. during the last two or three months. As for: 
the future, the IMF departmental report to the’ Ex-` 
ecutive Board states (vide report’ ‘in the Hindu, : 
October 16, -1981) that the Indian authorities recog- 
nise that “the profitability and competitiveness-of : 
‘exports is an ‘important objective and that the 
exchange rate has an. important bearing on this’. 
A very guarded way of assuring the IMF that the: 
exchange rate will be adjusted to promote exports! - 

While this package of.conditions is serious enough 


to change the nature and direction of our economy,. - “ 
-the threat is held out of further “consultation” dur-. 


ing the pendency of the loan which might, indeed is 
likely to, further tighten the conditions. The Finance 


Minister- has dismissed this apprehension by point-:- 


ing out ‘that consultations -are-normal under IMF: 


rules and are held even with countries to whom no ` 


loan has been advanced. ‘This is undoubtedly true,. 
but „it is difficult-to equate consultations with such 

countries with consultations with India in the. present- 
circumstances. In such ¢onsultations India would be’. 


at a'considerable disadvantage.’ Having embarked. `“ 


on policies like import liberalisation in anticipation: 


of a massive IMF loan and having actually received. | 


only a fraction ‘of it, India will hardly be able to hold 


discussions with the IMF on equal terms when the - 
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coaséquence of failure of the discussions may weil 
be a stoppage of the further instalments. On the 
„~ other hand, such consulations will provide excellent 


opportunity to the IMF either to tighten further the 


existing conditions or impose new ones. , 


I. 


THE question is sometimes asked: However undesir- 


-able the IMF loan might be and whatever. its. 


dangerous potentials, could it have been ‘avoided? 
Was it not inevitable in the present circumstances? 
The eminent economist, Dr Bhabatosh Datta, has 
in an article’ in the Statesman (November -15, 1981), 
argued that though the payments situation. is. ‘admit- 
‘ tedly critical, India’s foreign exchange reserve is not 
as bad as figures superficially show ‘and that it 
should be possible to cut imports of the order of 
Rs 500 crores a year. This, according to him pre- 
sumably, makes the IMF loan unnecessary. He is 
right, but the assumption he makes that it would 


be possible. to cut imports substantially is contrary ` 


to the éntire set of policies in force in recent years. 
.Dr Datta has in particular referred to the imports. 
of steel, cement, edible.oil, machinery and machine - 
`- parts. He could have added to the list the recent 
- import of foodgrains. Imports of steel and cement 
became necessary because of lack of planned invest- 
_Ments in. these industries. Wheat need not have been 
imported if Government had been prepared to go 
in for monopoly procurement and introduce a sys- 
tem of levy; if necessary. Nor with proper manage- 
ment and ‘control would import of sugar or of, 
os oil be necessary. Ores such instances may be 
“+ cited, - : 
The fact is that the patti of planned development 
in the interest of social justicé, with its emphasis òn 
the public sector and its strict control of the private 
.. sector, having been abandoned in ‘recent years in 
‘favour of growth on the basis of the profit. motive, 
massive diversion of resources have been taken place 
from essential items of production, creating thereby 
shortages of these items which have been further ag- 
gravated by market manipulations by private traders 
With the help of black money which has been allow- 
_ed to accumulate. Inflationary pressures: have thus 
been generated and hardships caused, to alleviate 
which the only easy way has been to import the 
articles in short supply. Unplanned emphasis on 
production has also generdted a demand for machi- 
nery and equipment as. also of raw materials and 


inputs to sustain this production. The most sophi- _ 


Sticated equipment has been imported without reg- 
ard to its need and suitability, in the Indian ‘context. 

The.case of oil itself, which is often cited by the 
Government as a reason for the trade imbalance is 
an instance in point. The price of oil: jumped from 
about US.$ 2 per barrel to US $ 11.65 between 1970 
and 1975, but instead of this price increase inducing 
economy in the consumption ‘of oil, the . import 
increased by 3. million. tonnes a year during this 


five-year period, from 12.8 to 15.8° million tonnes. 


There was another spurt of oil prices in 1979. Thè 
price per barrel increased from US $ 12:86 in 


December 1978 to US $ 28.50 -in December 1979, 
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The import, however, also ‘incrédsed’ ‘from 19.8 
million tonnes in 1978-79 to 21.5 million tonnes in- 
1979-80. These increases took place in spite. of. 
increases ‘in:.domestic production in both thesé 
periods. .Domestic production increased. by 1.6 
million tonnes during the five year referred to, and 


+, again by 1.6 million tonnes between 1978-79 and’ 


1979-80. No serious attempt was obviously made to 
reduce the consumption of oil. Nevertheless, cqn-. 
ceding that.rise in oil’ price is mainly responsible or. 
the trade imbalance, it is interesting to note‘ that’ 
the value of even the residuary imports (that is, 
imports of all other items excluding oil) has incre: 
ased during the eleven-year period 1970-71 ið 
1980-81 (both inclusive) by 367:66 per cent, "that is; 
at a faster pace than the value. of exports which 
rose during the period by 334.85 per cent. This’ 
indicates that no effective measure was undertaken 
to reduce such imports in view of, the admittedly’ 
difficult situation created by. the rise in oil prices. 
On the contrary, the value of residuary saport was 
allowed to creep up. 

. Given this ‘trend, and the unwillingness ` ot inabi- 
lity to reverse it, a massive IMF loan. was. inevi- 
table. But the loan i is a remedy, if at all, worse than’ 
the disease. By contracting it, thecountry embarks 
on the slippery path of indebtedness and dependence. 
As Dr. Bhabatosh Datta has put it in ‘the article’ 
referred to, “there is nothing now to generate the 
hope that at the end of three years, India will not 
only have got over the balance of payment crisis 
. but also started earning a surplus large, enough ito 
make payment of interest and capital instalments 
` easy, If, as is common, the old debts are serviced: 
and tepaid by new borrowing, the gross borrowing: 
in future years will have tó: reach very high figures, 
involving the country in the tangled political web. 
of international finance.” This, .if anything, is an’ 
understatement of the inevitable conmanenve to 
follow. ; 

\ IV... ~ 
THE IMF loan to India i is not an ‘isolated case of 
either a bold,- resourceful Government successfully: 
_ winning a case in an international forum and secur- 
“jing an- unprecedented advance from an unwilling - 
‘party, as is. made out by our Government, nor .a 
generous operation on behalf of that party to rescue 
a country in distress. The abstention of the US 
Director on the Executive Board of the IMF has. 
lent some credence to the former view, but that 
abstention is more a brilliant diplomatic manoeuvre 
than a genuine move. It is difficult to believe: ‘that, 
“the US /could not have rallied sufficient voting , 
power behind her against the loan if she was really 
opposed toit. The fact is she was not. She wan- 
ted as much as anyone else to inyeigle India into 
the world capitalist system and put the shackles ‘on 
India in the form of the loan.- Her „abstention 
demonstrated her apparent’ indifference- in the 
"Inatter, emphasised India’s keenness to obtain the , 
loan in spite of “opposition”, and what is more, 
-gave her a position from which she could argue for 
tightening further the conditionalities of the loan. 
` The important point to note, however, is not the 
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attitude of the United States in this specific case 
but the fact that the IMF is a willing partner to the 
loan arrangement and that this arrangement falls 
into the emerging pattern of Western economic 
manoeuvre. The old colonial pattern having been 
dismantled by World War H, it became necessary 
_ for the Western developed countries to evolve.a new 
pattern which would ensure that the erstwhile colo- 
tjes continued to play their roles supplementary to 
their own economies by supplying them at compa- 
ratively cheap prices the raw-materials and other 
inputs they needed, rather than emerge as their 
competitors in the form of fully industrialised 
tiations themselves. This- new pattern; sometimes 
described as neo-colonial in nature, emphasises the 
importance of agriculture, regards sophisticated 
industrial production as unsuitable for developing 
countries and in the name of imparting technolo- 
gical and managerial know-how encourages foreign 
collaboration with multinational and other concerns 
which would ensure that the type of production 
undertaken would supplement rather than compete 
with: their own production. The demand for a 
New International Economic Order 
transfer of resources from. developed’ to developing 
countries, bettér-terms `of trade for primary pro- 
ducts;.is naturally anathema to this neo-colonial 
pattern and cannot therefore be conceded in spite 
of éndless discussions. a 
_.The international financial institutions like the 
World Bank and the IMF are the principal physical 
instruments devised to .pursue this neo-colonial 
pattern, the ideological: instruments of which are 
free enterprise and market economy. The objective 
of integrating-the Third World in this pattern with- 
out having to concede their growing demand for a 
New International Economic Order has now gained 
urgency in view of. the widespread recession in the 
capitalist world.. ` e 
‘The capitalist countries can hope ‘to ride this 
recession only with cheaper prices for their inputs. 
The alternatives to this are either cut in production 
which means unemployment, or cut in profits which 
the oligopolists are unwilling to accept. The Third 
- World countries must therefore depress the.exchange 
rates of their currencies ‘to make their exports to 
the developed countries cheaper. ‘They must go 
all out, irrespective of the social costs they incur, to 
‘promote export to -these countries. No sacrifice 
is, however, demanded of the developed countries 
to meet the recessionary conditions they are faced 
with. In spite ‘of the solicitude for free enterprise 
the IMF is unwilling-or unable to induce the- deve- 
loped countries to abandon their policy ‘of protec- 
‘tionism. It is a one-way traffic. It is am attempt 
to pass on to the developing countries the burden 
of the crisis the world capitalist economy is faced 
with. : 

_ India unfortunately has fallen for this gambit “in 
spite of her professed policy of self-reliant socialist 
development. It is a triumph for the ‘international 
monetary forces, a reverse for India. And the 


reverse.is a deep, intractable one. The’ devaluation ‘ 


of 1966 was a decision confined to the exchange 
value-of the rupee. The damage it did could be 
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“reverses its direction. 


involving | 


repaired in time. The economy readjusted itself to 
the new rate. The: present decision is, however, 
multi-dimensional. It does not attack or paralyse 
the economy at one particular point. It completely 
Once the new direction gets 
entrenched, it wili need a herculean effort to dislodge, 
it. The export industries, for instance, once estab- 
lished, will have to be nursed sufficiently to penet- | 
trate the world markets in recéssionary conditions 
protected by protective walls which the countries 
concerned are not being even asked seriously to dis- 
mantle. Loan will pile up on loan and reach “high 
figures”, as Dr. Datta has put it modestly. Good 
money wilf\have to be thrown after bad, for human 
interests, call.them vested or otherwise, will be 
created round these industries which it will be . diffi- 
cult to disregard. Once multinationals get a foot- 
hold in the country; it will be difficult to discipline 
them, for while with their resources they may even 
be prepared to-abandon their branches in India, it 
will be difficult for India to manage them and face 
the dislocation caused thereby. j 
On the other hand, with the domestic’ market 
uncared for and with dwindling purchasing power 
of the masses, it will be difficult to restore- the 
balance and revert to the development of domestic. 
resources to cater for. them. The basic philosophy. of 
India’s development, from which we have undoubt- 
edly departed in recent years but to which we’ still 
owe allegiance, is to develop our internal resources 
with a view to catering increasingly for the domestic 
market of mass consumption, and to improve our 
infrastructural facilities for this purpose. Corices- 
sional aids from.foreign countries dnd export earn- 
ings are important, but only for the basic purpose ~- 


-of our domestic development in accordance-with an 


accepted set of priorities. In this process of deve- | 
lopment the public sector is-to take the lead. The 
priorities haverow been reversed and: export ‘has 
been put at the centre, not. to provide the where- 
withal for domestic development, -but directly to 
provide for growth'and employment, regardless of 
the fact that such export-led growth, specially in a 
recessionary world, has necessarily to be dependent 
on world factors. It is on this type of dependent 
growth that the IMF loan has put its seal.[) , 


` WHAT U.S A. GETS OUT OF IT 


Multilateral aid may be controversial — but more 
contentious is ‘the benefit to the US from its contri- | 
butions to the multilateral development banks.. A ‘US, 
Treasury Department study for 1977 and 1978 showed. 
that the multilateral establishment, through its leverage 
on US contributions with those of other donor govern- 
ments-and private sector borrowings, ends up directly. 
injecting US `$ 1.57 billion into the US economy for! 
each dollar contributed by the US. The study concluded - 
that, through a multiplier effect, each US dollar in con- 
tribution yielded a three-fold growth in the US GNP. ; 
During the period jn question, the average US annual 
contribution to the multilateral banks generated nearly ; 
50,000 jobs in the US, This reduced the net cost to tax-; 
payers of multileteral contributions to US $ 200. million. 


—Jonathan Ratner in South Third Worlds 
Magazine (December 1981) A 
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OMMUNAL violence in India has hitherto beet. 
~- viewed'as an off-shoot of communal -ideology 
` and communal politics ‘spawned by a communal 
` society.- Policy-prescriptions to counter such phéno- 
mena have followed from such assumptions: sustain-. 
ed political counter-offensive against communalism; 
promoting national integration through rewriting of 
text-books -on secular lines; more intensive and 
extensive inter-cominunal, social, econotnic and 
political interactions; creating a communally repre-. 
sentative administrative apparatus, ‘particularly the 
coercive machinery for law and order, Judged by 
the results, these measures have not been adequate 
to deal with the recurrent problem of communal 
violence — and for no lack of goodwill at the 
highest political level. - Ae 5 fae 

It is here intendéd to suggest another ‘way of 
viewing the problem: that-communalism, communal 


\ politics and communal-violence may be interrelated, . 


‘but quite distinct phenomena;. that -à cominunal 
society, harbouring a certain level of communal 
ideology and communal politics, does not necessarily 
produce communal violence; that communal. 
violence is more, a manifestation of the general 
` level of violence in any society at any point of time 
than the level of communalism and/or‘communal 
politics; and that, while most plural societies have 
communal proclivities, it is possible to reduce the. 
relevance of communal politics, and to contain such 
societies’ propensities for violent communal out- 
bursts, by strengthening the institutional mechanism 
of conflict-resolution. . The policy-prescriptions that 
` would emerge from such-a perspective of communal 


violence — a manifestation of a violent society —~,’ 


are bound to be different from the existing ones 
viewing it as a manifestation of communal society... 

Empirical validation of the aforementioned: hypo- 
theses involves, at’ the outset, a conceptualisation 
of the phenomenon of communalism, which in. this 
‘country. has often been viewed in the extremely 
restricted religious sense — the assertion of dif- 
‘ferentiated group-consciousness on religious lines. 
Viewed in this framework, in India the assertion ‘of 
Hindu-Muslim group-identity is communal, leaving 


outside ‘its purview other forms of group-identities s 
` based on caste, language, race, geographical proxi- 


mity, shared historical inheritance, or those based 
on denominational differences within the various 


religions. This ‘limited. concept of communalism. , 


policy-prescriptions. i 


a 


is inadequate; for analytical purposes‘as well as for 


Firstly, while the search for’ differentiated group- ` 
identities based ‘òn ‘various ascriptive categories is |. 


inseparably linked with the innate gregarious 
instinct of homo-sapiens, there is no permanence in 
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the primary category of group identity in any given 
society which, at any point of time, is socially and 


- politically determined. . Secondly, in most societies, 


including the more homogeneous societies in the 
feligious- sense, ‘various forms of differentiated 
group-identities coexist, manifesting themselves at 


various levels. of social, economic ‘and political - 
` interactions, and often leading to’violent conflict- ` 


situations. In fact, group-conflicts within some -of 
the tni-religious, societies have recurred more often, 
aud more violently than.in many multi-religious 
societies; so that religious group-identity as the 
exclusive basis of communalism, or for communal 
violence; “becomes extremely inadequate. Even 
conceptually,. what passes for nationalism in many: 


" societies is often based on a religious group-identity, . 


thereby making the antonyms: of nationalism and 
communalism synonymous. , : - 


In the United States, tke original differentiation 
betweén tle native Red Indians and the immigrants 


. Was soon replacéd by the primary category of 


group-identity determined by the settler’s place of 
domicile before migration, soon to be replaced by 
the demarcation of whites and blacks. 
Protestant-Catholic, Zionist-antisemitic, ` White- 
Black consciousness, as well as differentiated ‘con- 


' sciousness among the various ethnic groups, mani-’ 


fest themselves at various levels of social, economic. 
‘and political .intetaction. Despite the dubious claims 


Of the theory of ‘Melting Pot’ by some American 


‘Establishment sociologists, a Jew or a Black as the’ 
President of the United States is still in the realm 
Of theoretical possibility for no lack of talent, or 


even wealth at least in the case of Jews;a Catholic ` 


President is still an exception. American society, in 
the wider generic.sense of the term — in the sense 
of differentiated group consciousness: based on 
ascriptive categories not necessarily restricted to the 
religious — remains communal; and in the present 
phase of its social and political evolution the 
primary category. of this identity is racial — bet- 
ween the Afro-Americaiis and the Euro-Americans. 
Similarly in ad 
apart, Protestant-Catholic rivalry and anti-Semitism 
are part of more recent history, in many cases with 
continuing relevance. In Britain, Scottish, Irish, 
Welsh group-identities-have continuously struggled 
for assertion.. In Protestant England of the 17th 
century, the Puritans had" to flee from Anglican 
persecution. Till today a.member of: British Royalty 
is not permitted by law to marry a Catholic and, 
presumably, a.Jew, 4 Muslim, Hindu or Buddhist 


community, there has emerged a new category of 
‘group-identity more. relevant to the social and 
political reality in Britain — perhaps, the primary 


, one which is racial. In many Socialist societies, 
- ethnic and cultural group-identity continues to pose 
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Even, today Ps 


Europe where, the’ ‘Crusades’ ' 


or even a non-conformist. Thanks to the immigrant. ° 
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proletarian group-identity. 


THE assertion that there is no permance in the 
primary category of group-identity in any given 
society which, at any point of time, is politically 
determined can be sharply highlighted from the 
history of the Indian sub-continent. Indian nation- 
alism on the social base of a multi-ethnic and multi- 
lingual and multi-religious society had to face the 
political problem posed by religion as the primary 
category of group-identity at a certain point of its 
evolution; after the partition on religious lines, 
both parts of the divided sub-continent faced the 
challenge to their national identities by the assertion 
of group-identities based on other categories like 
caste, languages, denominations within religions, 
geographical proximity, sometimes simultaneously, - 
often leading to violent conflict-situations. 

In the first infructuous partition of Bengal, in 
1905, linguistic identity politically triumphed 
over religious identity; in 1947, religious identity 
forced partition, thereby making it the dominant 
identity. In what then became East Pakistan, 
Bengali linguistic identity reasserted itself, leading 
to the establishment of Bangladesh where linguistic, 
religious and other ethnic identities now coexist. In 
Punjab, Hindu-Muslim rivalry was supplanted by 
Hindu-Sikh rivalry; and, after the second division 
of Punjab, the rivalry in Punjab came to be domi- 
nated by the Akali-Nirankari conflict and in 
Haryana by the Jat-Ahir-Rajput and Harijan con- 
flicts. In UP Hindu-Muslim conflicts coexist with 
Shia-Sunni conflicts as also caste conflicts among 
Hindus, along with regional group-identities between 
its eastern and western parts, and the Terai. 

West Bengal, despite its. strong social base of. - 
Hindu communalism, not long after partition ceased , 
to be communal in the religious sense, though its , 
latent communal proclivities often manifest them- 
selves ,in linguistic terms. Maharashtra, on the 
contrary, which traditionally has provided the most , 
militant social base for Hindu communalism, has. 
simultaneously provided the base for the most 
intense form of linguistic communalism of the 
Shiv Sena, as also the most strident assertion of 
caste-identity in the Dalit movement. In Andhra, 
religious, caste and regional group-identities have 
coexisted, leading to many violent conflict-situa- 
tions. In. the rest of South India, relatively free 
from religious group-consciousness, have asserted 
— often violently — group identities based on caste 
and regions. In India’s north-eastern parts, group- 
identities based on language, religion, caste, tribe, 
race, even spatial location (hill people and plains 
people) ,coexist, often leading to violent conflict 
situations. . : : 

Sych empirical evidence suggests that all plural - 
societies — and most.large societies with disconti- 
nuous history have latent -possibilities of plural | 
identities — have communal proclivites. Besides, 
violent, social and political conflicts in Muslim, west 
Asia and Africa, in Christian Europe till as late as. 
the forties of this century, the social tensions within . 
Jewish Israel, the violent conflicts in Hindu India or - 
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any single religion, or religious group-identity per 
se does not exhaust the communal proclivities of 
any group of homo sapiens, who have, at any point 
of time, unlimited possibilities of group-identities 
based on multiple ascriptive categories. 


VIEWED in this light, as an assertion of group- 
consciousness based on easily identifiable ascriptive 
categories, communalism, per se, loses its necessarily 
pejorative connotation: its role as a progressive or 
retrogressive force determined by its subjective 
historical relevance in the context of specific norms 
of values. From the value-norm of anti-imperialism, 
Hindu communalism leading to the Sanyasi 
Rebellion, Sepoy Mutiny or the Terrorist Movement 
inspired by ‘Bande Mantaram’ becomes a progres- 
sive force; Buddhist monks’ self-immolation as a 
catalytic force of national resurgence against the 
American invasion in Vietnam; the Catholic 
Church’s historical role in the assertion of Polish 
nationalism against Czarist imperialism and Nazi 
occupation; or ‘Islamic Fundamentalism’ in the 
struggle against the oppressive regime of the Shah 
underwritten by the American military-industrial 
complex; or the assertion of Bengali linguistic com- 
munalism in the liberation of Bangladesh — all, in 
their historical context, remain progressive forces. 
Similarly, from the standpoint of anti-feudal 
struggle, the ‘communal’ Moplah rebellion in 
Malabar, or the struggle of the Awami ‘Muslim’ 
League in undivided Bengal remains progressive. 
From the standpoint of highlighting the historical 
injustices of societies, the ethnic communalism of 
the Black Peoples’ movement in America or 
England, linguistic communalism of Quebec, Catho- 
lic communalism of Ulster, Akali communalism in 
its formative phase highlighting the problems of. 
the Sikli peasantry, anti-Brahmin communalism in 
South India, Dalit communalism, communal group- 
identities of the tribal people or of the. ‘hill people’ 
against the ‘plains people’ assume some subjectively 
progressive significance. ` ~ ' 
Of course, beginning as a historically progressive 
phenomenon such communalism may — though not, 
necessarily degenerate into being a bulwark ‘for the 
status quo and vested interests, against progressive 
social transformation. For example, from a move- 
ment directed at structural transformation of 
American society, the Black people’s movement, 
seems to have degenerated into a pressure-group- 
for the Blacks for prestigious appointments; a similar 
degeneration has overtaken the Akali Party, DMK, 
and, from reports, a section of the Dalit movement 
in India; and, in Iran, after its historically progres- 
sive role, Islamic Fundamentalism constitutes today . 
the most importam bulwark against the much-need-- 
ed social transformation of the country. 
__In fact, the various forms of communal group- 
identities in India, historically playing a progressiye 
role by highlighting the injustices of a traditional 
society and acting as a catalytic agent to the growth 
of nationalism, became a retrogressive force only 
when, and.to, the extent. that, such communalism . 
became a constraint against the primary battle for , 


national liberation against colonialism, and, in the 

post colonial phase; when it became an obstacle in 

the way of the primary task of nation-building and 
` social transformation. i 


But there is no inevitability in the process of such 


degeneration of all ;communalism into an objectively 
retrogressive force. On the contrary, communalism, 
by highlighting the historical inequities ofa’ society, 
could provide a valuable input fora more egalita- 
` rian social transformation, and nation-building. 
` Protestant. ethics, by its emphasis on thrift,: 


hardwark, unquestioning obedience.to‘duly con: _ 


stituted authority paved the path for the capitalist 
transformation of England from feudal decadence; 
Christian values played‘no small rolė in the much- 
needed social and political reform movements ‘that 
became necessary to’ humanise capitalism, freeing 
from the effects of its unfettered development in 
Europe in the 19th century. Confucianism in’ China, 
or Buddhism in Vietnam, contributed to the ‘resur- 
gence of.nationalism which contributed to these 
s countries’. successful struggle against imperialism 
: and, in the post-colonial phase, in their social 
transformation. i _ 
Similarily, the assertion of ethnic group-identities 
‘have enabled Yugoslavia to innovate its own unique 
version of Socialism ‘with Democracy that proved 
its mettle in the resistance movement egainst Nazi 
‘occupation, as well as, against Stalinist orthodoxy 


and, subsequently, in the viability of its national - 


the Soviet ‘Union ‘innovating a form of federal 
structure that has combined the socio-economic 
trdnsformation of some of the most primitive social 


formations with a‘ resurgent nationalism that has, 
stood the test of the “Great Patriotic;War’”, and the . 


„ Cold-War. Black communalism in the ‘United States 
‘has contributed to the search for institutional inno-_ 
vations for social stability by co-opting the Black 
leadership within the politico-economic ‘framework 
of American society. In:Britain too, Catholic com-- 
munalism ‘and immigrant ethnic bdcklash have 
‘resulted in the long-delayed research‘for “new insti- 
tutional innovations for an egalitarian society. Even. 
įm India, the contribution of the various linguistic, 
-Teligious, caste, regional or spatial. groups in high- 
lighting the endemic historical inequities of a tradi- 
tional society, made worse by colonialism, cannot 

. be denied. -In fact, for many tribal people, parti- 
cularly in the frontiers, and many caste, language, 
teligious and cultural groups, political’: assertion ‘of 
their ‘group-identities. remains the Only defence- 
mechanism for survival in a Darwinian syndrome ‘of 

‘* social development. | Bas . an 

Viewed in this value-neutral sénse, communalism, 


` in one form or another, is unavoidable -in most: 


societies, and much more so in transitional : societies 
where value norms are, by definition, in. a state. of 
flux, and institutions dysfunctional. In: such-socie- 
ties, the struggle -for political hegemony is:often 
fought through the struggle to legitimise:the various 
` group-identities; the struggle of all political leader- 
ship is to identify itself, and legitimise, a:group™ 
identity that has the potentials of the maximum 
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political ‘pay-off. ina manifestly plural. society ‘like 
India, political hegemony involves -legitimising a 


` combination of group-identities in multiple’ possible 


permutations and combinations between’ linguistic, . 
Teligious, caste, regional and other categories: Given 
the communal proclivities of India’s social fabric, 
the logic of the body, politic in its‘present. phase of . 
evolution demands unpleasant political compromises 
even for those committed to the ideology of prole- 


- tarian hegemony through parliamentary democracy, 


as could be empirically demonstrated. 

If a level of communal politics istinavoidable ‘in 
most large societies with discontinuous history, 
there is a built-in premium for the political assertion 
of communal group-identities in most transitional 
societies.. In Europe, Christian or ‘Catholic’ parties 


‘still function as social relics of a phase of transition 


which: placed a premium ‘on such communal cate- 
gories in. their ‘politics; ‘Christian Democrats of 


‘Federal Germany or Christian Social Union of 


Catholic ‘Bavaria have little “Christian? in their 


‘present political ideology. : Yet as late as in the 


mid-19th century, tbe European monarchies hatched 
a ‘Holy Alliance’ based on ‘Christian’ ethics; ‘to 


- collectively defend their’ decadent social systems 


‘against the rising revolutionary upsurge sweeping 
the continent in the wake of pressure for its capita- 
list transformation. - ©  ', -> k 
Throughout the 17th and ‘18th centuries, one of 
the: principal planks of the battle of the English . 
Parliament for the assertion of national “sovereignty . 
and autonomy from authoritarian abuse, was direct-, 
ed against the subversive influence of the Catholic 
church; the Roundhead ‘armies of the English ‘Civil 
War, financed’ by‘ the merchant-capitalists of London 
fighting to wrest'political power from the decadent 
feudal aristocracy, and to’ usher in democracy, ` 
fought in the name of purity of the Anglican church, 


` Once the civil war was over, and England was made 


‘safe for its capitalist transformation, -and. liberal `` 
democracy, ethnic; religious, linguistic communal . 
‘politics became submerged in the ‘glory of Pax 
Britannica till such identities again reasserted :them- 
selves in the ~economic and, social disequilibrium - 
caused ‘by the loss of the Empire, calling for ‘new 
institutional, and structural; inaovation to ‘subsume ` 


the plural identities. ae gs 

In many ‘other European states political ‘ma'ni- 
festation ‘of communal group-identities became 
relatively irrelevant ‘with their economic ‘transfor- 
‘mation — heralding the high tide ‘of ‘European 


‘ nationalism — in the 19th century. They reappear- 


-ed‘along ‘with the series of systemic crises ‘manifest- 
ed in World War I and the economic depréssion of 
1929, after ‘which ethnic communalism ‘and ` fascism 
stridently ‘assérted themselves in the politics of 
central and’southern Europe. Even in the - United 
States, there is a direct ‘positive correlationship 


~- between relative economic stagnation and political 


assertion of'communal group-identities,' most: sharply 
manifesting itself in the economic and social ‘havoc 
ofthe immediate post-war phase, -and again ‘in ‘the. 
late : sixties catised' by the Vietnam ‘debaCle-and ‘the ` 
dollar crisis... ` Kos nz 

‘In most of the existing Socialist states, with :a 


i S 


: long legacy of communal group-identities; arid their- 
- political assertion, communal politics became rela- 

tively irrelevant, initially by the prevailing. political 
- credibility of the leaderships’ commitment to long- 
. delayed social transformation'and, subsequently, by 
the concrete economic benefits of such transforma- 
tion to the various sections of society from the 
consequently reproduced surplus.. TORT 


_ EVEN Jin India; the Nehru phase — which was not 
exactly a phase of milk and, honey in concrete 
-material terms — despite its close proximity ‘to 
pre-partition. politics was, in a relative sense, not so 


overwhelmingly dominated by communal politics as - 


. in the subsequent phase. It is not true that Nehru’s 


successors lacked ‘his secular commitment; it appears: 


- -to be largely because the political credibility of. the 
commitment to social transformation has since ‘been 
eroded, a process beginning with the later phase of 
Nehru but fitfully and artificially propped up.in the 
phase of bank nationalisation and ‘privy purses 
abolition. The Jamshedpur riot of 1964 was.: the 


first major dramatic assault of communal politics ' 


in'India that had no immediate relation with pre- 
partition politics; and the spiralling curve of com- 
munal politics, and violence, since. then which 


` reached its peak in the late sixties, ran parallel to 


the process of .cumulative economic disruption’ 
caused by the thrée rounds of wars between 1962 
and 1966 dnd the devaluation .of-the- ‘rupee. The 
national euphoria displayed in the course of a war 
against perceived foreign aggression can be a decep- 
tive indicator of secular nationalism in the .country. 
In under-developed societies, the impact - of .econo- 


_ mic , disequilibrium Hás- wide-ranging implications ` 
. for the assertion ôf communal identities in -national 


politics. . oR ns : T 

If communal politics is a natural corollary. of all 
transitional societies, often a necessary price for, 
development, then the only ‘logical mechanisin to 


render-such politics irrelevant ‘is to facilitate -the- 


. process of social ‘transformation and, pending that, 
‘restore the political credibility of the commitment 
to social transformation. This: is largely a political 
task of the national leadership, involving mass 
. mobilisation which’ is bound to. be a long-drawn 
affair, as has been the experience of other societies. 
But any attempt to short-circuit this, process by a 
frontal political -assault ' against communalism or 
communal politics in a communal society, even 
when guided by secular ideals, can be counter- 
productive, as has been the Indian experience.’ It- is 
difficult to imagine of ‘a more secularly-committed 
- Jeader in India than Gandhi, more responsible: for 
the communal backlash in Indian politics. And, 


‘text-books and/or administrativé appdratus of a. 


communal society havea way of reproducing the 
communal character of a society that can only _be 
marginally — perhaps only cosmetically — affected 
by secular commitment at the highest political level. 
` In a truly secular society there can..only be good 
_and bad text-books, efficient and inefficient adminis- 
“trative-apparatus, and not communal and secular 
ones. Attempts to rewrite text-books -or ‘create 


special administrative apparatus for secular pur- . 
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poses, ina communal society, could be counter- 
productive. 


“OPERATIVE policy conclusions emerging from 


such a view .of communal politics would involve, - 


` first; a toning down. of the so-called secular political 
counter-offensive. against communalism, and a 
period of ‘benign neglect’ of the phenomenon that is 
endemic in our present phase of social evolution. 


Secondly; it would involve. neutralising communal `, 
politics by -shiftirg the battleground of national - 


~ politics to the arena of developmental alternatives, 
as Nehru did without parading: his- secular label 
which his successors had‘to tag on to the, Constitu- 
tion, paradoxically, in the midst of the most 'mas-- 


sive upsurge of communal politics., In other words, > . 


we have to reconcile ourselves to the unpleasant social 
_ reality of a prolonged period of communal politics, 
„ and direct our attention to innovate policy options: 
-which would mitigate its baneful condsatiencel, 
particularly : against the economically weaker ‘sec- 


tions, irrespective of:their ascriptive group-identity . 


which in such societies is plural 
state of-flux.: p i usd 
. In transitional societies the” group-identities. ‘of 
all’ economically weaker people are permanently’ 
under threat of being outflanked or subverted ‘by 
new ascriptive categories: suited to the various 
dominant factions; a Muslim -identity could: be sub- 
verted by a Bengali or Punjabi identity or a Shia! 
-Sunni identity; a. Hindu identity by a regional, caste, 
language ‘identity;'a Sikh identity by Akali or 
‘ Nirankari identity; Shiv Sena ‘identity by a Dalit 
identity; and so on. .The possibilities are infinite. ~. 


and constantly in a 


communal politics for the weaker sections in a 
transitional (in the sense-of being disequilibrated) 
. society, with undeveloped democratic institutions, 
institutional deterrents against communal violence 
become relevant; because “in almost all cases of 
communal yiolence it is the economically weaker 
sections — irrespective of ascriptive group-identity 
— that suffer most. It is in this context that the 


conceptual difference between the inter-related, but, ~ 


distinctly different,’ phenomena of ,communalism, 

. communal politics and.communal violence . becomes 

_ most important, for analytical purposes as well as 
for policy prescription. — ee G 

The social basé of communal politics and com- 

munal violence may be co-terminous, but it would 

, be erroneous to conclude from this that communal 

politics necessarily leads’ to communal’ violence. 

There is no empirical basis for such an assumption, 

‘either from the: experience of other societies or of 


India, all of whom have had prolonged periods of | 


communal politics but more limited periods’ of 

violence in‘specific situations; so that, the causes of 
i communal violence have to be found independently 

from communal- politics. b 


` Since .communal violence tends to` legitimise \ 


-communal politics, and violenceʻin a communal 
society tends to be communal, communal groups 
may, and do, incite . various; forms of communal 


violence to legitimise a specific group-identity. But - 


there _ has to bé, to begin with, a stiifficient degree of 
R ; E A 


It is in this sphere of mitigating the hazards of ` 
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latent, though repressed, tinder box of vioience in dialectical relationship between corruption, cdin- y 


‘tthe society for such communal ‘groups to stoke and 
release. ` a. aO 
The social base of communal politics and violence 
is co-terminous in thé sense that both are manifesta- 
tions of perceived inequities in the society without ` 
any political credibility for social transformation. 
But violence involves breakdown: of the institutional 
machinery for conflict-resolution,; while communal 
politics. per se does not necessarily involve such 
a breakdown. - Prolonged: and intense communal 
politics, replicating itself even in such’ institutions, ' 
_: tends to undermine their efficiency for conflict-. 
resolution. In situations of communal violence the 
minority community has cause to perceive the. 
“communal bias' of the administration to a greater 
degree. In the high tide of racial , violence in 
America. in the sixties, the police were called«“‘racist 
pigs” by the Blacks; the immigrant community in 
Britain also use such epithets for the British-police, 
while in Ulster they are called communal — in the 
religious sense — by the Catholics.: In India, the 
. Muslims, -Harijans, Dalits or. tribals’ often perceive 
the police as communal, each group in its own 
sense. It becomes a vicious circle, while its percei- 
ved bias — real ór imaginary — tndermines its 
-efficiency, its inefficiency,. which becomes apparent 
in case‘of breakdown of law and order, erodes its 
credibility, which further” undermines its efficiency 


for conflict resolution:. = 7 


IN a communal society,:it is simply impossible to. 


create an administrative apparatus that can be 


called communally representative in any. compre-. 


hensive sense to accommodate, all possible group- 
identities. Even if theoretically possible, the 
_ ' attempt is likely to impair efficiency, as the ‘results 
-' of the policy of protective discrimination in favour 
of a section of the backward groups iti India already 
indicate. -Apart from the possibility of communal 
backlash, by underscoring and rewarding communal 
, identities it tends to act as an incentive to the 
emergence of new group-identities for which there 
- are unlimited possibilities. 
‘Communal Award’ for. legislative representation in 
British India‘would bear this out. 
representative administrative |apparatus in a 
communal society, conforming to the requiréments 
of secular administration, is.a contradiction in 
terms. ' Mite: : 
. The only effective administrative apparatus that 
can be truly secular in ‘a communal society is'a 
` professionally efficient administration. In other 
words, there cannot be a different norm of adminis- 
. trative efficiency in a society prone ‘to ‘communal 
violence, than in any other sociéty,-except that, in 


. the case of the former much greater care is. called , 


for, to ensure professional standards and compe- 
tence. . ct re: Pee ne Pg 

‘ In a communal society the only secular political 
- commitment cóuld be to respect’ the autonomy of. 
democratic institutions and to insulate the adminis- 
tration from the'vicissitudes of the political process: 
they are ‘also the most effective measures against 
the endemic threat of social’ violence. There is a 
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The ‘experience .of the . 


A communally” 


munalism and administrative inefficiency. “An ad- 

ministration whose professional standards . have 

been compromised either by corruption of for illcon- 

~ ceived secular ideals is likely to be also inefficient, 
- as evident.in the case of several States in India. 

If the only effective’ measure against social vio- 


` lence and communal: politics endemic in transitional 


societies is their social transformation, the problém 
of dealing with institutions that are dysfunctional 
to the process of change — as is usually the case in 
such societies — assumes ‘critical importance. In 
‘such: cases, innovation of new institutions has to 
precede destabilisation of existing ones, so as to 
-contain the level of violence- inherent in any process 
of structural change. Any attempt ‘to alter the 
priorities. in this: regard, even for secular ideals, is 
replete with hazards of greater violence. cae 
Nehru’s critical reference to the judiciary in the 
Sholapur Mills case in the mid-fifties, and the sub- 
sequent Fourth Amendment to the Constitution, or 
President Roosevelt’s bait to the US Supreme 
Court- in the ‘New Deal’ era, did not destabilise 
eStablished institutions, howsoever dysfunctional to 
the ‘process of change, but only enabled the judi- 
ciary in the two countries to be more sensitive to 
the prevailing political commitment to social trans- 
formation. They were inputs against communal 
violence. In the late sixties in India, in the absence 
of credibility: of this commitment, destabilisation 
of institutions like the judiciary, the bureaucracy, 
‘ etc, by direct political onslaught and, subsequently, 
even Parliament and the Cabinet by indirect sub- 
version, have contributed to the growth of the 
general level of social vidlence,. which the communal 
parties are able to exploit. So that the obvious 
ï policy-prescription against communal violence would 
be first to restore the autonomy of democratic insti- 
tutions, particularly the administrative ‘apparatus, 
pending the restoration of political credibility of 
social transformation. Banning avowedly communal 
-' parties is no solution to communal politics or com- 
munal violence. _ Besides, : 
situation like that in England in mid-17th century 
` or in France in 1789, or in Russia in 1917 or’ in 
China in’ 1949 can offer possibilities of mass mobi- 
lisation on a scale in which political substitutes for 
democratic institutions to contain the violence 'un- 
avoidable in any structural social transformation 
‘could be visualised. Any other contrived ‘revolu- 
tionary’ offensive directed against established insti- 
- tutions can only let loose unfettered‘social violence, 
‘as our experience with the phase of the high tide of 
Naxalite “Revolution” or the 20-point “revolution”. 
or the “Total Revolution” would bear out. i 


_BUT like communal politics, a certain level òf vio- 
lence — its communal basis is irrelevanť to cur 
‘judgement of it — is endemic in any process of 
development -involving redistribution of resources, 
howsoever minimal. ‘Like revolutionary violence’, 
such, violence. often has a creative potential in 
- Sharply highlighting deep-séated social inequities 
that: call for structural change; to shy away from 
(Continued on--page 34) 
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only a revolutionary . - 
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"| Dr-Gunatilleke is Director, Marga Institute, 
Colombo. In this informative article he reviews 
socio-economic developments in Sri Lanka oyer 
the past fifty years, in relation to children. The 
article is reproduced here with due acknow- 
ledgement from Future, quarterly journal pub- 
lished by the “UNICEF Regional Office for 
South Central Asia (1981 Fourth Quarter). 
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HE well-being of children is a reliable criterion for 
evaluating a „sòcièty’s` concern for the quality 
and human content, of its development. -By -this . 
indicator, Sri Lanka’s performatice ranks- relatively 
high among developing countries. The. pace at.. 
which Sri Lanka has: been -able to ‘reduce: child 
mortality and to raise the level 'of-literacy is, excep- 
tional for a country with a per capita. income of 
around 200 US dollars. ene T 
These achievements have been. an integral’ part of | 
a process:of socio-economic’ change which:from the” 
- beginning appears to have:accorded a central place 
to the development of uman resources. Meeting 
-basic needs in the’ form-of free health and free” 
education to the population as a whole and. the 
distribution-of-essential items of food at subsidised 
or relatively. stable prices,.became the.- cornerstone 
of Government-policy for nearly-three decades. 
While.these.-efforts fulfilled some -of the -,basic 
_ human preconditions forsdevelopment, the failure to, 
transform the economy and, expand «its - productive 
capacity to: match the aspirations. that ‘were genera- 
ted by devélopments in the-social field resulted in 
the major crisis which overtook the -economy from 
the 1960s‘onwards, and the social: tensions «which 
“exploded in the insurrection of 1971. The substan- 
tial‘investments made ‘to meet, the needs -of the 
age group 0-14 years were- not designed within a 
framework in which the present -needs of this age 
. group ‘were perceived: clearly. in relation to ‘the 
longer term future needs—as the‘group moved from 
the stage of dependence and began to enter the 
“work-force in rapidly increasing numbers. The 
problems started to surface as the new generation 
which. benefited fromthe welfare system in the late 
1940s and the 1950s became the riew entrants to the 
work-force in the mid 1960s. This: is a dilemma 
which-can beset strategies aimed at promoting the 


well-being of children. In fact, it is part of-the - 
Jarger problem of reconciling the claims--of equity `` 
- system. ‘The:school;going population increased from 


and social. well-being-of the present -population. with. 
economic growth. and increase of productive capa- 
city. to cater to the expanding needs -of the future. 


` 
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` The change in direction initiated ,by the present 
‘Government in 1977-was an attempt to bring about 


a new equilibrium between these conflicting:goals. 
The changing needs’ of children and the.-far- ~ 
reaching implications for their well being of funda- ' 
mental policy modifications are best understood in 
the light of developments during the'past 50 years. 
This -time-span falls into four, broad sections: the 
beginnings of the welfare. system during the colonial 


basic till. 1948; the expansion of ‘the-social welfare 


ackage up to 1967; the crisis in the. system for the 
next ten. years; and the change. of direction from 
Uy 7 - to) E 


-THE:people of Sri -Lanka -were ‘ granted the frän- ` 


chise-by the British Government in 1931. There 


-was a concurrent emphasis on preparing the- people, 


‘for a-measure of responsible government, influenced 
evidently, by the concepts of the welfare state -and 


‘democratic rule that were evolving in Britain. Sri 


Lanka’s -elected representatives could thus bring. 
effective pressure on the Executive for larger -alloca~! ` 
‘tion-of resources for social, services. to -their -consti- 


’ 


There-was, as b result, a steady expansion. of: ` 
‘government health. services. Educational ' facilities 
were rapidly developed to a.fair rate of participa- ` 
tion of children in‘the-schoo] system, In -1945 the 
Government decided -to provide ‘universal -free 
education up to the university. :A food. distribution 


„systém with.subsidised rations , was introduced for 
-the entire population .during.the Second World- War. 
-Substantial -investments were -made to increase” 


food ‘production to meet .domestic needs, 
cularly rice, the staple food. ` : 


The speed-of expansion of the health system -was 


~parti~ 


impressive. The number -of health centres «serving — 


expectant mothers and pre-school children -incre- - 
ased from 86 in 1935 to 503 in 1945. By this -time-. 
a population of-5.75 million was being served -by a 
network of 145 -general and rural hospitals, 13 
‘specialised institutions, 250 central, dispensaries and” 


. over 600 branch. dispensaries-and Visiting ‘stations. 


Reports of ‘the time speak of maternity patients ‘in 
substantial number using the medical institutions, 
for treatment.of anaemia and~ hookworm .as a- 
matter of routine. The health systém_was .pro- 
viding direct benefits to the most vulnérable-'sec. , 
tions and this had,a positive. impact’-on the -well- - 


being.of children. a 


There was: a parallel -expansion.-of the «school 


540,000 in 1930 to 870,000-in 1946 — though this 
did not mean any appreciable increase ,in. the, pro- 


a 


a” 


Fin ETa va te MGs burab pubic m aÈ o wee Packade wert aeVeidped into a nation-wide 
vant age group. A limited, school medical service. programme. The system of mass free education 
covered 1052 schools out of.a total 6,000 in 1945 — expanded to span the entire island. A free mid-day 
benefiting only: about. 60,000 out of a.total of. meal was supplied to the school children.- A fairly 
850,000, children at school. But the supply of free generous .system of bursaries- and scholarships 
meals to school children.and free milk to pre-school helped the best. students from low income -groups 
children reached much larger numbers, 500,000 and ` -to come up. The dispersion of. schools -was so 
200,000 respectively, by 1945. Ea _ planned as to make primary education available 

The-strong focus on health and education had a-.:"within a radius of 2.5 miles. The. total school 
major effect'on the situation of children. between” . enrolment rose from 944,000 to 2,482;600 between 
1930 and 1946. Infant mortality dropped from 175.- 1946 and 1963 ~ the. participation of school age 


" per thousand live births to 141;, maternal mortality +, population in the school system rising from 57 per ' 


` declined from 21.4 to:16.1. The crude death rate for: “cent to 72, per cent. Health indicators continued i 
the whole population fell from 25.4 to 19.8; and the to improve during the 1950s but at a slowed pace. ` 
level of literacy rose from, 45 per cent to 57 per- Infant mortality. which had dropped from 141 in. 
cent. Despite these advances, widespread malnutri- 1946 to 82 in 1950 declined gradually to 53 in 1965-: 
tion and high rates of morbidity ~prevailed. ‘- Maternal mortality went down ‘at a ‘steadier pace 

The economic: backdrop to this picttire was rather from 155 in 1946 to 5.6 in 1950 and to-2.4 in 1965, 
bleak. A large proportion of the people.lived at‘ the The crude death rate in these three years was 19.8, 


threshold of survival. The domestic rice, production 12.4 and:8.6 respectively. a we ile 
met barely 25 per‘cent of the. requirements.. Paddy. - Medical facilities expanded rapidly from the mid 
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. showed little awareness of and sensitivity to their 


‘needs the primary. objective of. development. 


altered the ways in which the traditional society naa 
organised the experience of the child. Discontinuities 
and disruption resulted, with a profound impact on 
the subjective world of the child. The young needed 


- new capacities to adjust to the new reality that 


modern learning was unfolding and to reconcile it 
with their home experience. Policy-making during 
this period bypassed problems of this nature and 


implications for the child. >` - te 
_The educational system, together with other 
developments; was changing. the motivations and 
aspirations of-the growing generations. ` A new. cli- 
mate of social mobility was spreading across social. 
Jayers and castes. Children of both sexes,and- from ` 
different social strata were mixing together in the 
world , of learning.: The female participation in 


education rose from 43 per cent in 1946 to 63 per’ 
eated an on the delivery of services by the state,: particularly ` 


s 


cent in 1963... The co-educational system cr 
environment in which boys and girls competed on 
equal terms: rae Ce Ae ee T 

WE have séen that the programmes which promoted - 
the well-being of children were part of- the broader 
welfare programme focusing_on health, education - 
and food. ‘These elements in Sri Lanka’s develop- 
ment ` strategy anticipated the more’ recent 
approaches ‘which made the satisfaction’ of basic 


development values. emerged not only from .the 
modern concept of the welfare state’ but- also from 
the dominant ideology of a Buddist culture which 
emphasised ‘dhana’ (giving and sharing) and ‘metta’ 
(compassion). But the incapacity.of the system -to 
cope with certain’ deepseated problems of a struc- 
tural nature was becoming increasingly evident. ` 
First; certain hard-core problems hav ing their: 
origin in poverty, malnutrition. poor sanitation and 
inadequate knowledge of health care remained un- 
yielding: The infant-mortality rate, 
‘to. 53.2: in- 
in: 1974. The death. rate for the age group I-4 at . 


` about 6.2 in 1975-was excessive for a country with a í 


`- life- expectancy: of 67. The risk to life in the first - 


~ 


‘chronic malnutrition was as high as-35 per-cent. 


seven days -of life remained : inordinately’ high. 
About 42. per’ cent--of infant deaths wete occuring 
during this period while’ 60 per-cent.of infant morta- 
lity- was in the first. month. A survey in 1976- 
revealed a national average of r ; 
malnutrition -among pre-school children, ‘while’ 


Second, in the school-gòing population, despite ; 
the availability of free schooling facility, nearly 15 - 
per cent of the children in the relevant age group’ 
did -not enter school and another 30 per cent of the, 
children in the age group 5-14 were outside the 
school system, having dropped out of it at various , 
stages. “This segment was~ not accessible through 


the formal educational system, nor were there non- ° 
“formal institutions to deal-‘with 


their problems,- . -_ 
Third, the young generation which had benefited . 

from . the welfare system and moved through it 

satisfactorily found that’ they could 


22 ‘ oe 


six per cent of acute : 


not ‘get readily | 


MENT FOCKeled TO OVET ZU pEr CULL, WILL LUG wWajviity 
‘of the unemployed being in the age group 15-24. 
This was because the economy itself could not 


generate employment -at an adequate rate; the - 


educational system had promoted’ job ‘expectations _ 


towards middle grade non-manual employment —- 
expectations which were at variance with the pre- 


vailing occupational structure, and’ job opportuni- ` 


ties. Also the system had not-. given: adequate 


- _ attention.to developing technical and” vocational ' 


skills or attitudes to work suited to such skills. | 
` Fourth, despite the national coverage, of the wel- 
fare system serious regional disparities persisted, 


‘as with the“population of Indian descent resident ' 


in the tea plantations. dnd’ the surrounding rural - 
areas: The social indicators for this segment were 
far.below the national average. ieee Mo. 3 

Fifth, the prevailing system fostered dependence ' 


~ 


in the case of services catering *to the young. A. 
benevolent role for the'.state was appropriate at 
_the early stagés but the system had’ craeated a lit- 


+ 


erate population with a capacity for participation. , ` 


‘ that the community’s own capability for improving, 
health, sanitation, nutrition and non-formal edu- ' 
cation was severely underused. ~- JE 
Sixth, the modern formal education system. paid 


ditional sources of nourishment like folk’ art and 
culture, ceremonies, rites and festivals’ and other, 
cultural activities, the creative personality- of the, 
‘ child suffered. ` pe el E ee eC 
_ Some efforts were made during. the late ’60s ‘and’: 
‘early”’70s to ‘respond on behalf of children, to:the’. 


‘ This potential remained untapped.. Which meant , 


Such insufficient attention: to recreational, cultural and ` 
spiritual needs, Having been deprived -ofthe tra- 


deficiencies of the system. The family planning pro- - 


gramme -was upgraded in priority. Primary health 
caré and preventive services.. were. strengthened. ° 


j having dropped- Maternal and child .care services, family planning ` 
1965 and 47.5 in 1970, was rising to -51.3 ~ and health education were closely co-ordinated. ‘The - 


. possibility of providing low cost nutritional -supple-:: 
ments: was systematically ‘pursued. In education, 
efforts were -made. to restructure the curriculum 


to relaté, it ‘to the world ‘of work .by. giving it á - 


vocational orientation. . <. ie on 

. Thése adjustments in the health and educational 
_systems, however, failed to produce’ significant. 
‘results. The economy was. in crisis. Sri-Lanka’s_ 


dependence on imports of food and energy made . 


‘ her vulnerable to the: world’s: food shortages and _ 
the energy crisis. The country’s terms of trade dec-' 


` lined and expor earnings, lagged far behind the 
demand for imparts. Severe droughts hit the coun- 
‘try and..depressed the domestic ‘food production. 


! The employment situation deteriorated further. The 
- fell harshly on the disadvantaged groups, ` 


4 


THE new Government voted tô power in.1977 made - 
major policy changes marking a: turning’ point in 
Sri Lanka’s development strategies. The new policies: 


; to, produce a structure of. prices and incentives 


reduction in the food rations caused hardship which 


r aimed ‘at liberalising the economy and ‘enabling-' 
integrated into the productive. work-force and find-- market forces to operate more freely and efficiently . 
useful roles in adult ‘society. The rate of unemploy-. 


. a tentative assessment’ can be made.of the effects “ 


which promote growth and employment.” As a’ 
result, exchangé ‘controls were relaxed and the 
volume of imports expanded. The rupee was devalu- 
ed by about 50 per cent. Consumer protection 
through subsidies .and administered prices was 
altered to allow international prices to take effect! 
The food subsidy was confined to households with 
incomes below Rs. 300 per month, reducing the 
number of beneficiaries to about half the popula-. 
‘tion. A wide range of other subsidies on petroleum, 
transportation and milk were slashed or eliminated. 

A major policy objective was to step up the level 
of investment and achieve an annual’ rate of ‘growth 
of about 5.7 per cent and to reduce unemployment 
from an estimated 24 per cent in 1973 to about 
7:2 per cent by 1984-85. At the present stage only 


„and consequences for 
policy. shift. : 

Although the thrust of the new policy seemed 
critical of, past welfare-oriented subsidy-based 
strategies, the core of the welfare -package was 
maintained intact. ‘The free health and educational 
services to the population as a whole: were un- 
changed. Certain ¢ducational medsures in‘ fact’ 
increased the Government commitment. School text- 
books- were provided free to school Children. 
Government assistance was granted to .meet the 


the young of the economic 


. Salaries of teachers in private non-fee levying 


_Schools.: University education was expanded. [Free 
„mid-day meal to, schocl children continued. The 
free supply of nutritional Supplement to expectant 
and lactating mothers and to malnourished infapts: 
was strengthened, until the scheme catered to close 
upon 500,000 beneficiaries. . . 
The most important change in the welfare pack- 


-age was the change in the food subsidy. The sub- 


sidised ration was limited to the. low income groúps 
on a cut-off point of Rs. 300 per month as family- 
income. This scheme was replaced by a food stamp 
scheme which ‘discriminated in favour of children 
to take account of the cost of milk food. In practice 
the income criterion was not strictly enforced. 
People understated their incomes to qualify for the 
scheme. And rapid inflation made the income limit 
of Rs. 300 unrealistic. Also,. there is no way by 
which, the scheme could make certain that the 
higher.value of children’s food stamp: benefits the 


children, as the value of food stamp is used for the ` 


family.as-a whole. Unless its value is in some form 
indexed ‘to inflation the disadvantaged who are 
dependent on food stamps would remain Gnpro- 
tected. . 

The impact of the new policy on income growth 
and distribution}is mixed. On the one: hand, aggre- 
gate national data’ show that the economy has 
‘grown ‘in ‘real terms by 6.8 per cent during 
1978-80: The per capita income would have risen 
by-over 15 per cent for the three-year period. On 


. the other hand, income ‘distribution has become 


. more unequal than in the early °70s. While-the 


lower half of the total number of income receivers 
received’ 22.15 per cent of the ‘total income in : 1973, 
it received only 18.25 per cent in ‘1978. If we 
assume that the-proportion of total household income 
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income remained the same in 1980 as 
in 1973, then, despite the increase in inequality 
reflected ‘in: 1978, the incomes of the income recei- 


„vers in the lower half would have grows in real 


terms by about 14 per cent. Thus the lower income: 
groups appear to have shared: in the growth of -real 

income in the post-1977 period. i 
': -These ‘groups have.Rowever been hit-by the high 
rate of inflation which, measured.by the consumer 


-price index, averaged 16 per cent a year’ over ' 1977- 


80. The ' different estimates of. inflation ` for. 1980 
range from 23 per cènt to 38 per cent. But real 
wages in the private sector have increased by 54 
per cent over 1977-80, though in the public sector 
real wages declined by.2 per cent. The categories - 
that really suffered from inflation are those in the 
‘Government sector and in the low income - groups 
for- whom food. stamps were a significant supple- 
ment. Ñ a i 
.”, The sharp increase in the prices of food items 
during 1977-80 (rice 87 per cent, flour 316 per cent, 
coconut 87 per cent, milk powder 157 per cent, 
Sugar 150; per cent) would have had a serious 
adverse effect on food intake and nutritional ‘value 
in the case of the low income households where the 


-proportion of expenditure on food items was over 


60 per cent. On a ‘quick- computation, about a 
quarter of the population may stil). be. subsisting 
below the income level- necessary to-satisfy basic 
needs. $ PE Re aa i 

“, The recent improvement in some key social indi- 


- eators’ Seem. to show that the policy changes have 


not led to any significant decline in the nutritional 
levels of. low income groups or their capacity to 
satisfy basic needs. Crude death rates have for the 
first time fallen below seven to 6.4 in. 1980. -Infant 


‘mortality is estimated to have again declined from ` 


42 in 1977 to 37 in 1980. This imptovement may 
derive: partly from the changes in the condition of 
the.preyiously neglected population in the . planta- 
tion area. : y 

There have been.certain changes in the economic 
environment, easing some of the earlier pressures. 


. The unemployment rate has dropped from 24 per, 


cent in 1973 to about 15 per cent in 1980. Mean-` 
while -the wage structure has undergone adjust- 
ments to`an extent that there is a shift from clerical 
and other white-collar jobs towards : economic 
activities including the construction sector, hotel 
industry, various forms of self-employment and job 
Opportunities outside the country. `° _ 

‘While the available data show that there has been 
no ‘major reversal of the trends relating to indi- 
cators of the well-being of. children, this conclusion 
must remain provisional. ‘If there is a major, cut- 
back on welfare programmes before the lowest 
income groups | have been able to increase their 
earning capacity and to rise _above the poverty ‘line, 
they and the children among them are likely to be 
badly affected. The Government policy in favour 


„of a free play of market forces would Have tobe `- 
managed with great caution if the major achieve- 


ments: of Sri Lanka in the field of literacy and 
physical well-being during the past 30 years are to 
be maintained and taken forward. f j 
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The US attempts to retain its hegemany over 
the countries of Latin America and to continue 
to exploit the resources of these countries at the 
cost of their peoples, are not new. . From, 
destabilisation through CIA operations to ex- 
ploitation through multinationals to Suppression 
of the peoples. through puppet regimes ‘propped 

| up with military assistance, there’ is little that: 
“Washington has not done to destroy civil rights 
and ruin the lives of millions.. The Reagan 
Administration has intensified these operations. . 
| In this article, Penny Lernoux, author of Cry 
of the People and Latin America correspondent 
of The Nation of New York, offers a ‘revealing 
survey of the whole region from Mexico to the 
southern tip of South “America plus - the” 
Caribbean. The first part of this article (which 
was written a little over three months back) was 
published last week in Mainstream (November 
28). This is the second and the concludiag part. 
will appear next week. It is reproduced with due 
acknowledgement to The Nation (August 22-29, ` 
| 1981).—Editor. ~ , = 
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5 @ Cuba 


‘As the principal focus of the Reagan Adminis- 


-tration’s ire, Cuba has lost many of its fair-weather . 


friends in Latin America. Because of real or imagin- 
ed grievances, these governments have suspended 
or broken diplomatic relations with Cuba soon after 
their defence mi..isters visited Washington .with 
shopping lists of arms requests, Cuba’s relations 
with other Caribbean nations are less. problematic. 


_ Despite Jamaica’s recent shift to the right and loud 


= 


„resist US efforts to 


‘through the Caribbean 


. Minister, Eugenia 


talk in. Washington about a “mini-Marshal! Plan” 
for the ‘Caribbean, most’ governments there seem 
determined to maintain a ‘pluralistic front and to 
draw ideological distinctions in 
the area, ‘as. was evident in their unanimous rejection 


_of a recent US attempt to prevent the Cuban-allied ` 


from receiving financial aid 
Development Bank. Signifi-/ 
cantly, Prime Minister ‘Tom Adams of Barbados, 
generally regarded as an ally of- the ‘United States, 


island of Grenada . 


said that Washington’s position “‘threw the whole ` 


aid-giving.process into the ring” and suggested that 
‘the Caribbean might “in the end...have to, do 
without US aid ” The Prime Ministers of Dominica, 
St. Kitts and ‘St. Lucid were similarly skeptical 
about a Marshall-type plan, calling it “mere words.” . 
If nothing else, added Dominica’s caustic Prime 
Charles, aid talks a KE 
‘ton might be “good practice for us, tọ learn to beg 
eropely. Even Prime Minister Edward Seaga of ` 
Jamaica, who originally suggested such a plan, has. 
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refused to go along with Washington’s rationale for .. 
handing out money, which is that Cuba is foment- 


ing subversion in the Caribbean. 


In-fact, Cuba is in no position financially to fund 
large-scale subversion. Erratic sugar prices and 
unmet: production targets have kept its budget.in 


the réd, with’ a chronic 2 per cent shortfall in the - 


gross national product Economic.setbacks and the 


. US blockade have accelerated Cuba’s integration . 
with the COMECON bloc (the . Council. » for 


Mutual Economic Assistance, which comprises 


„Russia and its satellites), which is the source of 78- 


per cent of the country’s trade. Recent trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union will also, insure 
Cuba’seconomic dependence for the remainder of 
the decade. Ironically, Secretary Haig’s hate cam- 


. paigit has given President Fidel-Castro’s popularity 
a needed boost by encouraging Cuban solidarity in’ 


the face of a common enemy. 
. Fi , i $ pA 
- @ Bermuda . 


A popular playground for US  tourists,: ~ this 
autonomous British colony hides deep racial resent- 


. Ur St hat a E _2 iments behind its paradise island facade. Segregation 
Pay ine : pi ; --.of,ithe predominantly black lower class from the 
“wealthy white minority did. not officially end until- 


the 1960s, and Bermuda remains split politically 
along racial lines, with the increasingly militant 
Progressive Labour Party representing blacks, and 
‘the United Bermuda Party representing the white 


merchant class. . The whites are currently running 


the show under the leadership.of millionaire Premier 
David Gibbons: But strikes, murders and sporadic 
acts of: vandalism have deepened tensions between 
the government and black civil servants, hotel 


workers and others: employed by Bermuda’s white ”’ 


proprietors. Some 5,000. foreign corporations, 


including many banks and insurance companies, - 


have their headquarters in this tax haven, but’ these 
“‘brass-plate”’ operations (meaning they are no more 
than an office, one secretary and a brass plate‘on 
the door) contribute little in the way of employment 
to the densely populated coral islands. 


© The Bahamas 


Another favourite tourist resort, this former 
British colony is the Caribbean’s leading banking 
haven and a conduit for US-bound marijuana and 
illegal aliens. Organised crime figures from the 
United States have an important interest in gambl- 
ing concessions on Paradise Island. Recent changes 
in US, banking laws which effectively permit main- 
land bank havens are expected to threaten the 
Bahamas’ position as the foremost Eurocurrency 
lending centre outside London. Prime Minister 
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‘Lynden Pindling’s Progressive Liberal Party has 


made several ineffectual, attempts to broaden the 
country’s economic base by ‘introducing taxes-to 
finance new industry, but has always backed down 
in the face of threats by banks. to abandon the 
islands. While the government. muddles along, 
unemployment ; among young people keeps rising, 
accompanied by. a crime and drug problem’ ap- 
proaching, epidemic proportions. The Bahamas . 


have -also been besieged by illegal Haitian im- 


migrants. BAe ; T: 
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© Puerto Rico 


ee colgnial semi-colonial appendage of the United 
States since 1898, Puerto'-Rico has paid a lasting 
price for American patronage — the loss of self- 
reliance. Although Puerto Ricans enjoy a per capita ` 
income twice ‘that of any į of their Caribbean neigh- 
bours, the-cost of living is ‘about 20 per cent higher. 
than in the United States. The island spends $ 1.2: 
_ billion annually on food imports it could grow itself 
` were it not for the fact that 40 per cent of its agri- 
“ cultural land lies fallow: Runaway US industries,’ 
which were attracted to Puerto Rico by its. substan- 
tial tax advantages, have failed to deliver on the. 
promises of plentiful employment that lured’ farmers 
to the cities. * During the, 1950s and 1960s, some. 
700,000 islanders, nearly a third of the population, 
migrated to ‘the Wnited States. Of those who. 
remain, 30.to 40 per cent are unemployed, ‘and 
many have given up-looking for work. More than’ 
half the population ‘receives food’. stamps, and’ 
, almost one-third of the labour force is on the public 
payroll. In hock to US banks for $ 7 billion, Puerto 
Rico’s government has just'released the island’s. 
. biggest budget ever, ‘even though cuts in Federal: - 
funding have been announced’ -by* the -Reagan 
Administration. Despite economic dependence on 
the gringos, Puerto Ricans rejected statehood in-a - 
1980 plebiscite. The anti-statehood Popular Demo“: 
cratic Party narrowly missed unseating Governor 
Carlos, Romero Barcelo, .whose popularity has. 
steadily declined because of his support for annexa- . 
tion and his sanctioning of Mice eee by. 
local police. - . 

e The Dominican Republic 

“Like ‘Puerto Rico, ; ‘the Dominican ` Republic. 

exports its poverty to the United’ States, Since 1361, 
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. physician who dabbled’ ‘in voodoo. 


more than 400,000 Dominicans have migrated to- 
the states of New York and New J ersey.: (Of those 
who remain, one in four- depends on US food. 
supplies distributed by CARE and. other- private 
agencies). . Unlike Puerto Rico, agriciltural lands 
in the Dominican Republic are adequately exploit- 
ed. The problem is that 64 per cent of the country’s ` 
food production is exported (three-quarters,: mosily 
sugar, goes to the United States). Severe malnutri- 
tion.and miserable rural wages of less than $ 50 a 
month ‘spur migration to city slums, where the: 
unemployment rate, is 25 percent. Buffeted .by 
devastating hurricanes and roller-coaster oil prices, 
the country’s -economy ‘has made little progress 
under President Antonio Guzman. Already saddied 
with a $ 1.3 billion foreign debt, the country is fast- 
approaching an impossible situation in which it will 


‘have to borrow $:2 billion a year just to cover =the 


balance of ‘payments deficit.. Guzman’s successor 
in the May 1982 elections will thereforé have little 
room in which to manoeuvre. Smali comfort may. 
be.taken from the fact that the front- “runner, Vice 


President Jacobo Majluta, is an economist. 


ALO @ Haiti, 


Sharing the island of Hispaniola with the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti is different from its 
Spanish- speaking neighbour in all but two respect’: 
grinding poverty and a long history of repression. The 
first black republic in the Ameticas, Ats Creole po- 
pulation has suffered a series of unsavoury dictators. 


‘. who have plundered the treasury,, making Haiti the 


poorest, most ‘illiterate and most under-nourished 
nation in the Hemisphere. The current “President: 
for Life” is Jean-Claude (Baby Doc) Duvalier, who 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
nefarious father, Francois (Papa’Doc) Duvalier, ‘a: 
The Duvalier 
regime lives on handouts. from reluctant foreign 
governments (mostly the French), the exploitation 
of Haitain ‘‘wetbacks” trucked to the Dominican 
Republic to cut sugarcane, and favours from. orga- 
nised crime in the United States, which runs casinos 
and male and female prostitution spas... Never slow ` 


‘to finda reason for repression, Duvalier took. 


advantage of Reagan’ s election to crack down on. 


“virtually all critics and opposition figures in Haiti. 


More than one million Haitians, or one-fifth of the . 


._population, have fied the country, half to the 


‘United States. 
e Jamaica’ 7 
Although Jamaica appears. to hays taken a akaro 


turn.to the right with the. defeat of Social Democrat 
Michael. Manley in last fall’s elections, the island’s 


political and economic scenario is more complex 


than Prime Minister Edward Seaga would have 
Washington believe. For one thing, Seaga’s centre-. - 
tight Jamaica Labour Party defeated Manley by 
only a small margin and thus’ must be careful in 
interpreting its ideological mandate., Equally signi- 
ficant, Hugh Shearer, Seaga’s ‘Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, is much less hostile . 


Pi 


- 


to Cuba than is his boss. Widely respected in the . 


Caribbean -and with his own power base in 
Jamaica’s largest union, Shearer, who was „Prime 
Minister from 1967-72, was the first leader of an 


English-speaking: Caribbean government- to nos 


malise relations with Cuba. 


The United States is backing a $ 698. million 


IMF package for Seaga’s- government over the 
next three years, but it remains to be seen whether 
the Prime- Minister can enforce the fund’s harsh 
conditions and-attract the $ 2.6 billion in foreign 
investment he claims is necessary to, end a chronic 


deficit in the balance of payments and unprecedent- . 
eü levels of umemployment (27 per cent of the’ 


labour force is currently. idle). The labour unions 
are already belligerent over the government’s 
attempts to hold down wage demands in accordance 
with the terms of the IMF deal, and Strikes . of the 
sort that plagued. Manley’s administration are bc- 
coming more frequent. -Seaga’s honeymoon with 
Jamaican business is also over, 
been hard hit by the elimination of import ‘controls, 


another IMF .condition. And marijuana exports, 


until recently the one bright spot in_ the. economy, 
are drawn, thanks to a glut on the US market.- - 


vos 


@ Barbados 


- A rare exception in the turbulent Caribbean, 
Barbados boasts both a stable democracy and a 
healthy. economy, based-on tourism, ‘which has been 
growing at a rate of 5 per cent a year.’ Prime 
Minister Tom Adams’s Barbados: Labour Party-won 
a second term in officedast June, largely:-hecause. of 
its management of the economy: Adams enjoys ‘the: 
luxury of a loyal opposition in the Democratic 
Labour Party, which ‘is slightly: to the deft of his 
centrist government. Earlier disputes with the Left- 
wing government in- Grenada have been smoothed 
over by Adams’s refusal to bow to US pressure ‘to 
exclude Grenada from regional aid: But ‘the Prime 
Minister is still viewed with a certain amount of 


wariness by his smaller island neighbours because’ 


of his ambition to become the area’s policeman and 
his sponsorship of a scheme to create: a regional 
coast guard that could also serve as: a military 
force. « ean 


eo Dominica 


Governed. since 1980 ‘by. Eugenia Charles, the 


Caribbean’s first woman Prime Minister, Dominica 
has‘had more troubles in the past ‘year than even 
the most inventive Hollywood script-writer could 


have:devised, including running battles. with: armed’ 


terrorists and: marijuana:trading Rastafarians’:as 
well:as a plot to overthrow: Charles-iby a former 
Prime Minister and' a group of. Ku Klux Klan- 
connected- mercenaries. The island. also - took’ a 
bettering from Hurricanes 
Gharles’s credit, the government has: carı 
wide-ranging reform in health -care, education 
agriculture despite almost*sonstant crises. 


carried out 
‘and 
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as local industry has’ 


Allen-and David.. To: 


@ St. Vincent 


The island of St. Vincent has also had its share: 
o? Rastafarian trouble makers, but the conservative 
Prime Minister, Milton Cato, has managed to hold 
the line against them and against a new Leftist 
coalition by getting himself re elected until 1984, 
much to Washington’s relief. Cato -has not been 
able to control the island's restive labour unions, 
however, which have given the government trouble | 
over wage-demands. SI ee ESE ae 

; .@ Grenada ` , 

Nicaragua’s troubles. with Washington. ‘pale by. 
comparison with those of Grenada, whose fragile — 
economy depends on the dwindling nutmeg’ trade 
and tourism. Smaller and more vulnerable-than 
the Central American nation, Grenada: has been, 
frequently and crudely challenged by the Reagan. 
Administration because of Prime Minister Maurice Í 
Bishop’s friendship with Fidel Castro. Grenada’s | 
alliance. with Cuba dates to early 1979’ when 
Bishop’s People’s Revolutionary: Party, yerthrew 
the corrupt and repressive regime of Eric (Unéle) 
Gairy, whose chief ally and arms supplier had been 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet’s Chile. A UFO enthusiast 
who has tried to mount mercenary invasions from 
California, Gairy ‘is not missed in Grenada. 
However, his threats, frequent bombings: and., 
attempted counter-coups have kept the. island: ‘on 
edge.‘ = Zar 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of Britain has. 
been sharply critical of Bishop’s failure to hold: 
elections or bring to trial political prisoners,- but 


‘these complaints have a false ring in view of the 


admission of Britain’s overseas development minister. 
that his government does not, like Bishop’s cozy. . 
relationship with Castro. Britain has cut off nearly., 
all bilateral aid to its former colony, -going to the.’ 
petty extreme, of excluding Grenada from a scheme. 
rehabilitate the Windward Islands’ banana industry.’ 
The .United States, for its part, has taken Bishop'to: 
task for lack of press freedom, although the ‘papers: 
Washington has chosen to champion have ` links © 
with:CIA officials stationed in neighbouring Bar- 
bados. Propaganda notwithstanding, Bishop’s: 
government has maintained a mixed economy: and. 
tried to improve social services and revive «the 
depressed agricultural sector: His government. 
remains popular-and, if anything, has gained sup- - 
port from the: Reagan Administration’s clumsy 
attempts at an economic embargo,’ which “have. 
included the unsuccessful effort:to:prevent Grenada: 
from receiving did from the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank and the blocking. of a $7.6 million. 
credit from the IMF even though the country’s appli- 
cation had been approved by the fund’s staff. The 
United States was successful in dissuading several 
countries, including West Germany, France, Italy-and 
the ‘Netherlands, from attending a recent European 
Economic Community pledging conference, at 
which Grenada solicited loans for the construction 
of ‘a new $ 60 million international airport intended ' 


‘ | to boost its tourist industry. Work:on ‘the projéct 


iW 
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: Caribbean’s southernmost two islands have recently 


continues, ‘despite US efforts, thanks to support 
from Nigeria, Libya, Venezuela and Cuba, among 
other countries. ' 


i l 
"7 @ Trinidad and Tobago 
Exceptionally blessed -in their oil riches, ‘the 


Pa 


undergone a change in style of government, if not in 


`. substance, with the death of the aufocratic Prime 


. Minister Eric Williams and his replacement by the 


`. order: 


~ 


nondescript, George Chambers. Like its oil-rich 
neighbour Venezuela, ‘Trinidad has <been beset. 
with corruption and administrative mismanagenient. 
While Trinidadians enjoy the fourth highest: per 


4 capita income in the Hemisphere, public services 


are either ‘non-existent, inadequate or out of’ 
Even Jamaica, with all its political and 


‘ économic troubles, has a more efficient civil service. 





' picion, if not of hostility. The strangers talk to some:elders |. 


- far the Chipko activists had been drawing attention- mainly to 
' the ecological ruin in their own region, but the problem was 


When Williams died last March, his government 
was facing serious labour unrest, and ‘Tobago was 
Testive over William’s failuré to grant the smaller 
island ‘self-government. /To demonstrate that he is 
a bettér administrator than Williams was, Chambers , 
was given a brief respite from internal criticism 
before this year’s elections, but to date there has 
been no indication of real ‘change. . His People’s 
National Movement, which has run’ Trinidad and 
Tobago for the past twenty-five years, will probably 
be returned to office, but only because’, opposition 
parties ‘on the Right and the ‘Left are split or 
disorganised. ' A = 5 


From. Kashmir to Kohima i 


BHARAT DOGRA ` Boe Sot eat 
T is dusk, and just as the people of a sleepy village in the 
interior of Kashmir Valley are preparing their evening meals, 

two old men awkwardly find their way into the village.. They. 

are strangers, and the villagers’ initial response is one. of sus- 


and explain the purpose of their visit! .A group gathers, ' 
and a school teacher is: summoned. The strangers take out 


‘their diaries and tape-recorder, containing introductory letters 


and messages from prominent dignitaries - ' 
. Suddenly the teacher remembers something and rushes , to 
shake hands with the strangers. He tells them he had seen 
the programme featuring them on TV, and also heard the 
praise showered on them by the Chief Minister and the 
Governor, Reassured now, the villagers .talk to them freely. 
„and listen to them attentively. . =~ š 
` The visitors are Sunderlál Bahuguna, the well-known ecolo- ' 
gical ‘crusader, and Rattan Chand Dehloo, his friend and 
colleague from Himachal Pradesh. - And this was one of the 
dozens of villages they visited on the first stretch of their ambi- 
-tious march from Kashmir to Kohima. ~ ' ; . 
Sunderlal Bahuguna made up his mind to go`on this 
hazardous but important march during an ‘eleyen-day fast he 
had observed in April this year to express anguish at the 
destruction of-more and mora: forests in the Himalayas. So 


no less acute'in many parts of Himachal Pradesh, Kashmir, 
Nepal and the north-east. To learn about the wider problems 
of the degradation of the Himalayas, to take the message of 
protecting the environment to remote-Himalayan villages and - 
to inform the world about the ecology of this sensitive- region, 
Bahuguna decided to undertake long march, Ya 
When he started looking for companions, there was hardly . 
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@ The French Caribbean 


Like the Puerto :Ricans, -the people of France's 
three Caribbean departments (Martinique, Guade- 
loupe and mainland Guyana) have been bought off 
by welfare payments and pressure to-.adapt to the 
culture of their colonisers. ` The French-run radio 
and television stations still carry virtually no. local’ 
news, encouraging the population, as one Guade- 
loupan observed, to “end up forgetting that we live 
in the tropics.” Bright young people, whe would 
normally. form the backbone of any political oppo- 
sition, have beén lured to France with promises of 
special opportunities. Liberation groups àre repres- 
sed or intimidated by France’s ‘Caribbean garrisoa. 
` The cost-of dependence is considerable: AJl but 
the smallest decisions are made in Paris, and white 
officials from France are in charge ‘of ‘everything. 
The corrupt white merchant class exploits the black 


‘masses and prevents the development of industries 


that might threaten its monopoly on imports. The 
decline of. the sugarcane industry is: accelerating, 
adding to already ‘high unemployment rates and 


` increasing the likelihood of violence in the slums of 
. Guadeloupe and’ Martinique. 


So conditioned is the 
populace to apathy that only £2 per cent bothered 
‘to vote in France’s recent elections. Socialist 


President . Francois Mitterrand’s victory was un-, 


-enthusiastically received .unti] his © government 
announced a hefty hike in welfare payments. [] 


; (To be Continued) 
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anyone willing to share the ‘hardships of the march. ’ Finally a 


like-minded person from Himachal, Rattan Chand Dehloo, 


70 years old but young in spirit, offered to ,accompany him. 
The forestry departments made available the services of their 
officials who marched with them over the’ stretches falling. in 
their respective regions. : Eee cae 

The march started on May 30 when a'smal! but enthusiastic 
crowd of ecologically conscious people gave them a warm 


send-off (for the first few kilometres they were accompanied . 


by two students from Garhwal). Initially the marchers kept to 
the national highway, but as their purpose ,was to know the 
condition of forests and people in remote areas, they soon left 
the highway at a place in Anantnag district and-took ‘another 


N 


route which passed through interior villages and forests of the’ ° 


` Kashmir Valley including the catchments of the Jhelum, 


- The last point wheré the catchment of the Jhelum ends is 
the 12,414 ft high Symthen Pass. The marchers crossed it on 


June 6. This was the most difficult stretch of the first stage, 


, They had been warned that avalanches posed a grave threat 


in this area-and they would be risking their lives in attempting 
to cross it at that time. However, when they persisted, some 
courageous Officials and, local’ people decided to accompany 
them. Maa A ap oe 
Walking over slippery snow without proper equipment to 


{ help them and negotiating some tricky and dangerous slopes, : 


they managed to cross the pass before the afternoon of June 6 
— but, as‘ soon as they entered the other’ side where the’ 
Chenab Valley- starts, their guides and partners ‘insisted on 
going back and they had to march ahead on their own in, an 
utkoown area, carrying a big load as well: At one stage 
Sunderlal fell down, , Fortunately he recovered ‘soon, and the. 


` .. (Continued.on page 34) 
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Women, Work. and Development | 


K. SARADAMONT. 


Kaw was, physically incapacitated and’so » ceased 
to be an agricultural. labourer. Today she runs 


errands for one of the old master households, for 


which she gets some food and an occasional twenty- 
five paise for pan. Bhagirathy, a 45-year-old widow 
with three young daughters, was denied the widow 
pension because the concerned. panchayat official 
secretly reported that shé was. “young and able- 
bodied’. She did not know about it andso went 
from taluk to. panchayat office fot. days and weeks 
till she was tired. She goes to the nearby markets 
with a brick-like log and a small axe which she uses 
to chop off the upper ends of tapioca. For this she 
gets fifty paise and one or two kilos of the hard 
ends of the root, Her young girls draw water from 
a 100 ft deep well for well-to-do néighbours and get 


five paise per bucket, Janaki is a weaver. Her hus-- 


band is mentally deranged and cannot look after 
the household. The mother and her hardworking 


elder son thought they would expand their business ; 


during the. days of the 20-point programme. But 


neither of them knew to read: -r write-or get things. 


done through “contacts”. The local bank ‘manager 
who.was to. render them assistance thought it bad 


_ banking practice to help the. weaker sections.. Anna, 


oa 


the fish vendor,. offered päise at the feet of the 
statue of Holy Mary on the wayside. 
basketful of fresh fish from which sea-water dripped, 


time she reached Holy, Mary to tell her tale of 
fatigue and sorrow, her driving fotce, the toughness 
she has inherited from her mother and grandmother, 
would be ebbing. 

These are some women ‘whom I met again and 
again during my field work in a’ village 15 km south 
of Trivandrum. There are thousands and. thousands 


` like ‘them all over: India. They may or may not be 


“working women’ ’ according to strict official defini- 
tion. They work with no fixed hours ,of work or 
regular salary and no assurance mot for old age but 
for the next day. These overworked women do. not 
gét enough food, no proper shelter and no -decent 
clothing. Often they and their children are illiterate. 

Women’s position in society and their economic 
ability, received ‘the first major. jolt during the 
Industrial, Revolution when they were reduced to 
supplementary earners in households headed by 
male primary earners. It was observed sufficiently 


_ early and had been a matter of concern ever since. 


Enquiries répeatedly brought t6 light the hardships 
to which these women were subjected. The . number 
of such studies increased all over the world since 
1975, the International Women’s Year, and” grow- 
ing invisibility of women in the wake of moderni- 
sation, their displacement from traditional - occupa* 


a 
The author is in the Faculty of Social Science Divi- 
sion, Indian Statistical Institute, New Deihi. ‘l ; 
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‘tions, 


With a. 
. unemployment and inequality was essential for. 
. she daily covered 30 to 40 km on foot, and by the. ` 


_ discriminatory treatment’ 
training, placement, etc, have been established. 


‘Coming to. India, the publication of the Report of 
_ the Status of Women Committee has been followed 


by increasing attention to women’s — especially 
poor women’s — life and living conditions. These 
have added a women’s dimension to the already 
established facts of inequality, - growing ‘poverty, 
discrimination’ ‘and exploitation.2 But.the major 
thrust of these studies concerns the deteriorating: 


economic ‘ability, especially of women whose work ` 


and earnings have been the major. supporting factor 
for themselves and their families. And it was gene- 
rally, foünd that modernisation añd- introduction- of 


‘new technology weakened woman’ s. position and 


even displaced her. 


Though constant watch and up-to- -date recording 
P of facts are essential for understanding the problem, 


that alone will nat help in resolving it. For ‘this, 
more fundamental issues have to be taken’ up. 
First of all, let us take the Constitutional guarantees 
of equality of opportunity for both sexes. Neither 


the creation of opportunities to satisfy that declar- . 


ation nora direct attack on poverty ‘has taken 
place. Though “not explicitly _ stated, 


efforts at develapment was that some degree of 


rapid economic growth which eventually would wipe 
out unemployment and inequality. This has. not 


happened. Employment was taken, as.in text-book ` 


economics, merely as a function of economic growth 
and capital formation. There was ‘no attémpt..to 


in matters of 


the basic _ 
assumption with which we began. our planned - 


plan from below; fromthe side of the ‘millions-of . 


unemployed — fally or partially — who had noor, 


only insufficient means of support and asa’ result 


-were reduced to severe privation. And their moral 


suffering has never been taken into consideration.3. 
The result of all these is for mounting unemploy- 


` ment to be taken for granted. The worst sufferers 


are certainly’ -women. They are, ill-equipped: for 


various reasons to compete successfully , for the . 


limited opportunities, a situation that throws up 
aggressive, corrupt and socially undesirable means. 
Intimately connected with employment — are'the 
problems of wages and wage fixation. This is again 
very relevant for-women’s earnings. The | presence of 
women mainly in low-paid occupations is often 
explained away in terms of low levels of. skill and 
low productivity. The origin of low wages ‘for 
women started with the Industrial Revolution’ when 
women began to offer themselves in large numbers | 


‘to factories as wage-labourers. But at a time -when 


women are no more marginal earners or do not 


‘have. only abilities which do not rise beyond a - 
` certain level,4’/ there is no objective or - logical 


explanation for women remaining in low-paid-jobs 


poe r 
al s ae oa 


N i L: 


_ OT. recéiving less wages than their. male counter- x 


parts. There ‘is evidence to prove that women 
agricultural labourers were not always paid less 
than men.5 Infact, there is serious need for- rethink- 
ing on wage fixation policies, ,as well as ‘valuation 
‘of self-employed person’s time and output.6- 
This leads us to the meaning of development 
“itself. Development, unlike growth, includes the 


‘advancement of human welfare. The human dimen: : 


sion — in the present case the dimension refers to 
women — is’not an énd, but is ‘an integral, part of > 
the process of. development. Such development 
offers continuous expansion of opportunities and - 
the enhancement of human capacities as well as 
facilities needed to exploit them. Viewed in this - 
light, it is clear that generating employment:and | 
work is part‘of development itself. For’ example, ` 
i ated makes her claim ‘the status. of a country very 
near development. But- the ever-rising unemploy- 
mėnt and population below the poverty line, that is, 
vast sections who’ neither. participate in the process 
of development or benefit from its gains — pull us’ 
_ down to near under- -development. Unless the policy’: 
’ of creating an oasis of development is- reversed, the 
under-privileged including women, will get nothing ` 
but small relief: 
. \ Keeping large sections of the population- -outside 
the ‘pale of development process on dole and'relief 
has another harmful aspect. They would grow to 
` enjoy the role of beneficiaries without involvement 
and responsibility: ¢This can lead to dangerous and 
destabilising situations. : 
All this ‘is not merely for text-books or minutes 
of conferences. - ‘They should become part’ of: the 
thought process of ordinary men and women. What 


the tremendous industrial capacity India has gener- - 


4, Work has come to mean in the popular ‘mind 
a work-place, and doing something which would 
fetch ‘an income. Women have to learn that work 
may be defined as an expenditure ‘of, energy which 
has to be constantly replenished, and that they have: 
a right to expect the sdciety of which they are a 
part to provide them with the necessary resources. 
They , also should know that -they. would have to 
earn that. Struggle for full employment, a national 
wage policy, uniform health care and: decent dwel- 
ling houses for all snogld. become part of. women: s 
„struggles: Q 4 - ! 


a ' NOTES . 


1, oie regult of the Industrial Revolution ‘was “that many 
of the tasks formerly undertaken in the home were removed 
to the factory. Family income now had to be expende 


purchase of goods formerly made at home. ‘When the incr Bae i 


cost of living necessitated earnings supplementary to those of 
the chief -wage. earners, it was deeméd preferable that the 
daughters and young children should work for wages. At the 
same time, industry; seeking to keep down costs of production 
in order to keep up profits, offered only supplementary ` wages 
` to the daughters, while the wages of men were reduced to a 
level which made it necessary for the daughters. to work. 
Women thus’ came to occupy the position of marginal workers 


«in the new economy. The employment of women in countries á 


of industrial capitalism has thus been a. development arising 


neither from society’ s requirement of women’s work iñ industry ` 


nor from women’s inherent ‘need for work, but in the main 
from the desire of entrepreneurs to utilise cheap ‘labour for 
profit-makiug purpose, . (Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 


quoted in “Bconomic and Social Status of Women Workers in ‘ 


Jodia”, Labour Bureau, 1953). 

2. Even before the Status of Women Committee was set up, 
there.was concern for women’s position and role in, develop- 
ment. The National Planning Committee. which worked 
, before 1947 had one report on “Women’s Role in Planned 
Economy”. ‘As.early as 1953, the’ Labour Bureau of-the Union 
Labour Ministry made an interesting sfudy,. “Economic and 


vis meant by development, to the ordinary man today ~Social: Status‘ of Women Workers in India”, at the request of 


‘is radio, television, and all the'dazzling things he,:. 


sees in advertisements and shops. He has not come 
to realise that he hasa role to play in it.7 Absence 
of this social awareness and commitment and ability 
to place oneself within the society is also harmful 
both to the. development process and to the people 
making ' up society. ' ‘As women have suffered more 
from this situation and havé almost’ fallen into a’ 
state of passivity; an awakening to social realities 
: forms an éssential part of women and development. 
- Women ‘will gain self-confidence: and an urge to. 
participate effectively in development only when. 
many .of the deep-rooted ideas are replaced byi new © 
‘ones. They include: : 
1. Women are not supplementary earners. : Mote 
` detailed facts about women’s © contribution to: the 
sustenance and well-being of family either as primary 
` earners or otherwise have tobe brought out. - -. 
2. House-keeping and child-rearing should no 
more be seen’ as unproductive occupations ‘with 
which society has no concern. Women, through 
‘the qualities they have ‘gained over “generations, 
have helped. maintain social stability.. The adverse 
effect of treating this contribution. of woman lightly 
will. be felt’. by future generations. The emerging 
woman with £ new awareness of her worth will not, 
. agrée to her contribution being taken for-granted. ` 
The result can be negligence if not complete dis- 
carding as far as the family front is concerned. 1 
3. Women have always risen to occasions and ` 
have:proved capable of functioning as medium of 
change though the image built about them is one of 
custodians of conservatism and status quo. 


the INTUC. 
‘3, Among the unemployed today, these are a good siumber 


. who. belong to middle and upper-middle class families and do 


not -face stark poverty. Unfortunately their psychological 
suffering which cannot bz quantified\is ignored. About this the 
ILO in its. report “Unemployment . and Structural Change” 
1962 -commented “... over them there/hangs’ a feeling a 
frustration generated by’ their’ uselessness to - society, - 

- realisation that for lack’ of practice their skill’is wasted” gee 

. 4, War-time Europe (not to speak of the Socialist countries) 
showed that women are capable of doing most of, the work 


. Which, were-considered exclusively the sphere of men." 
5. During the time of agrestic slavery the slaves were given _ 


‘Subsistence allowanée ‘by the landlords, In South Malabar, a 


~ 
t 


man or woman while capable of work received two. measures 


of paddy weekly. Once a year they were given cloth to wear: 


-,. amale slave seven cubits and a woman double that. 


6.. All elder economists ‘had expressed grave concern ‘over 
the, wage structure prevailing“ in the ‘country early enough. 
“The -wage structure in this, country, with its - exaggerated 
emphasis on the prestige of soft and literary jobs and occupa- 
tions, is entirely incompatible-with the new social motivations 
. and norms of the Plan seeking to achieve quick’ industtialisa- 
tion as well as mitigation of the present disparity of income 


between the classes and the massess” — Radhakamal “Mukerjee ` 


in “The Role-of Labour in Democratic Socialism’ in Labour of 


Planning, Mukerjee (ed) 1964. P.S. Lokanathan,’ not a 


socialist by any means wrote: ‘Wages and wage policy have . 
been in practice related more to industrial workers, particularly * 


-those employed.in organised industry. This has really led to 


disparities,” often in excess, of what may be legitimate or per- - l 


missible. - Workers engaged in agriculture and those employed 
in cottage and unorganiséd industries are in receipt of wages 
far below ,the barest “subsistence level These’ submerged 
classes of the population, whose basic needs are yet to be met, 
are really India’s problem Number One”. (ibid) 

7. At a village level interview, when respondents were 
asked for their views on development and planning, many 
mentioned new roads, street lights, telephone. 
mentioned such things as irrigation canals, they inveriably 
added; “It is all for those who have land’’.@ . 


When they | 


> Deoli : ‘Lest We. Forget 
ANAL DESHPANDE 
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- patta a in eee 
' Jatavs now ae around 10 to 15 
Þbighas per’ family. Some Jatavs 
like Latoori Singh are fairly well- > 
to-do. 

Twentyfour Jatavs had been 
put to death by a gang of twenty: 


pu Maven Indira- Gandhi, 

after . a visit,to. Deoli; has 
reiterated the official. -assertion 
that the massacre was.a sequel 
to personal enmity, no caste war 
was behind it. In this context it 
is strange that she also assured’ Thakurs in the evening of Novem- 
protection to all: Harijans, Surely ber 18. The leaders of the gang, 
it is not only Harijans | who are } Radhey and: Santosha, are said . 
affected by crime. toyhave a ctiminal record: They 

Despite the Prime Minister’s 
- assurance and the claims: by- the 
State Government that all efforts | 
are being made to .bring the ~ 


weapons last year and although 
- the police managed’ to recover 
-the hidden’. arms, Radhey, 
guilty to book, even twelve days „Santosha and their friends are 
after: the killings not: a single -absconding since then. They only 
arrest has been reported. The ‘ returned on November 17 and 
‘ latest information was ‘that by, after having quenched their thirst 
November 21, that is, three days for blood’ the next day, again 
after‘the incident, forty people .. we: 


. went into hiding. 
had been. detained for question- - Among the twéntyfour killed 


ing at, .the Jasranpur, . police were seven women and five child- 
Station. . > ' ren. Six others 5 were injured, in- + 

Deoli is’ a tiny hamlet. in cluding a 65-year-old woman, 
‘Jasranpur ` ‘tehsil’: and police’ ‘-Phulwati; and a three-month-old: ` 


station in "Mainpuri district of | 
Uttar Pradesh.. It is 40 km from’ 
Mainpuri and ~ 20° km from 
Jasranpur. Only 8 km away from - 
Jasranpur the road comes to ‘an 
end at the bridge of the Lower 
Ganga ‘Canal. After that there 
isa rough rut track along the 
‘canal which is the only -way ‘for `- 
vehicles either from Mainpuri or” 
from Agra which is'115 km away. 
The villagers ‘use . the shorter 
route across the fields. Saeed 
The village consists .of 100 
households, forty of which, are 
_ Thakur families, thirty of Jatavs. 
‘Among the rest there are twelve’ 
Muslim families and some telis 
i and barbers. Although the Jatavs 


-=a t the Farran anota . there __ 


girl’ Munni. Among the injured 
too all but a thirty-year-old cob- 
coip Aashiq Ali, were Jatavs. 

Muñni succumbed to her wounds 
Pa the’third day.of the incident, 
bringing , the toll to twenty-five, 
‘and if you count the twin 
‘embryos’ found in the womb of 


post-mortem, the total number 


‘killers are still at ‘large. They 
must have powerful sympathisers 
or farflung contacts to be able to 

) evade the long.arm of the -execu-' 
tive for so’ long. 

Although the killings had 
taken ‘place in the, evening of 
November 18; the terror-struck 
«villa sers could not muster cour- 


„were found to’ possess illegal - 


~ and the Chief . Minister, 


pregnant Shantidevi during the : 


‘of dead comes to 27.°' And the . 


hospital in Shikohabad; 
killed were later taken for ` post-, 
mortem. Empty cartridges re- 
covered in the village and the, 
bullets extracted from the wound- 
ed and the dead showed that the. 
_ culprits: were ‘armed with shot- 
guns. 
had been used. 

The Union Home Minister, 
Zail Singh,’ the- State ”-Home' 
Minister, Swarup. Kumari mama, 
v 
Singh, have paid a visit to Deoli: 


‘ Apart from Jagjivan Ram no 


other opposition leader has visit- 
ed the village. Zail Singh has 
promised Rs. 5000 to the bereav-, 
ed families from the Prime Mini-: 
ster’s Relief Fund. V.P; ‘Singh | 
“has announced Rs. 10,000° as. 

“compensation or whatever you 


call it”. The District Magistrate, , 


No automatic weapons . 


“those 


Ajay Seth, paid Rs. 1000 on the ` 


`. spot to ali the bereaved and: also’: 
gave some utensils and ‘quilts — 
for the killers had looted the, ~ 
houses: as well. Jagjivan Ram | 
also gave Rs. 150 per family and, 


Rs 500 to Latoori Singh as- ‘he is . 


the worst sufferer’. Latoori Singh 
slost eight members of his family 
in the carnage. Zail Singli hastily- 
announced that’ the .Centra 
Government would give arms to 
all Harijans for their. protection, 
but the very next. day Minister.of . 


State Yogendra Makwana made 
‘it quite clear that the Govern- 


ment .did not intend taking any 
such step. 1A 

The Prime- Minister. finally paid , 
a visit to the village days after the 
gruesome incident. Deoli has re- 
ceded into the background i in our - 


\ 








_M.V. DESAI: * 


NATIONAL: INTELLIGENCE ACT OF 190: Hearings 


before the Select Committee. on Intelligence of the United - 


States Senate. Ninety-sixth Congres: — second session (US 
Government Priating Office, Washington, 1930). 

FOOD FOR WAR — FOOD’ FOR PEACE: US FOOD 
AID IN A GLOB\L CONTEXT: by Mitchel B. Waller- 


stein (Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, Cam-.. 


bridge, Mass.) aes 


‘HERE is no denying the major role that.the Central Inteli- 
‘gence’ Agency has played in the foreign relations of 
” the United States since World War II. How invaluable its 
files are for political scientists, historians and journalists has 
again been tellingly brought out in the two publications under 
, review., -~ . : ; d 
' One is official..It gives the full record of evidence before 
the Select Committee on Intelligence when the US Senate ‘met 
past and present directors of CIA, professors of law, history 
and politiċs, ‘church luminaries from Lutheran Council, 
National Council of: Churches and Catholic Mission: Council, 
editors like Joseph Sterne of Baltimore Syn and other eminènt 
‚Americans keen on open government and preservation of 
civil liberties in-the United States. j ; 
‘No less significant is Dr Wallerstein’s study of the evolution 
of the American food aid programme. . It comes-at a time 
when President Reagan has tripled the sales of cereals to the 
Soviet Union’ and reduced their price to well below cost after 
lifting the embargo President Carter had imposed in response, 
to Russian armed presence in’ Afghanistan. This excellent 
piecè of research iy based on published historical décumments 
and state secrets from CIA files df the past forty years. It has 
become possible to ferret out the secrets thanks to the Freedom 
. of Information Act in the United States which requires every 
bureaucrat to weigh the claims of public interest against the 
dictates of strategic security and other Vital national concerns 
when an American citizen ‘requests information ‘on official 
activities, programmes and procedures. ee ; 

In the testimony on ;behalf of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Centre for -National Securitics Studies, the 
Senate Committee is given a most interesting statement. This 
isa list of some fifty important books and articles. They deal 

» with US foreign policy, espionage, CIA activities within the 
' US and its sponsorship of studies on behaviour control; test- 
“ing of drugs and’ biological. weapons. In the past two decades 
it became possible to write these exposes because the Freedom 
of Information Act enables Ameriéan citizens as well as foreign 
‘scholars to have CIA documents de-classified dnd released 
for public information. -` l SN A 
Among: them are -recollections of Rosenberg, :Alger Hiss, 
Whittaker Chambers ånd Lee Harvey-Oswald, William Shaw- 
‘cross's book. on Nixon, Kissinger and. the. destruction of 
Cambodia, Andrew Boyle’s Tlie Fourth Man and the hitherto 
untold stories of ‘Americans in Greece between 1943 and 1949, 
intervention in Korea and the ‘Bay of Pigs affair. There is 
“detailed discussion on ‘the’ mail opening operations by‘CIA 


and its use of student leaders, missionaries ‘and journalists’ as + 


informants, Some of the ‘CIA analyses cover black radizal 
mov :ments in the.Caribbean, domestic civil. disturbances on 
US University campuses, covert funding of US. educational-or 
private voluntary organisations, and the worldwide dissidence 
and restlessness among youth in 1960s. Journalists will take 
heart to hear from Robert Lewis, Chairman of Freedom of 


Information Committee of the Society of Professional Journa-. 


The reviewer was formerly ‘Director, Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication, and Secretary, Press Commis- 


sion of India.. ARY 
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“BOOK REV wi How. C.A. Creates History. E p CA : 


”_it would be a mistake'to start on that path.” 


Ena 


J ; GE SA 
sod è E ; rae Bins tes 
lists Sigma Delta Chi: “If the US tolerates the recruitment ‘of 
journalists as spies, it makes us no different from totalitarian 
countries inthe eyes of Third World journalists.’ And I think 
_The American Historical Association looked ‘upon; CIA . 
and other official documents — whether it was CIA spying on 
Martin Luther. King or keeping the Glomar Explorer incident 
out of the. press— as a major source of authentic studies on 
US domestic and foreign policies. ‘Citing the large number of 
“scholarly works of lasting value” which American authors 
have written ‘recently, they opposed restrictions.on access to 
official records which were under discussion. in the. Senate 
„Committee. : EIA ‘ ; 
Once a record.is created in a. CIA document; the eminent 
. professors of history from Stanford, Yale arid twenty other 
famous universities told the. Committee, the historians ‘have a 
responsibility that “it is preserved,” and “made available . for 
` scholarly research after a reasonable period of time’. ‘They 
add: “Accountability is‘ an essential feature of democracy:.. . 
Information gained through paid informants...will significantly 
change our understanding of that period. Thé Freedom of 
Information Act plays an iniportant role” in the writing of 
histdfy. eed ye ' 
'- Dr Wallerstéin’s book amplifies \this point'in an area of 
international-relations which. is: crucial .to. the survival. and 
economic independence of developing- countries, His historical 
survey is cold and candid. What makes it an engaging and 
revealing story is his narration of the American use of food 
supplies,as a tactical weapon for achieving political and econo- 
mic objectives. American food aid began as a means of 
enabling-the US Government to ensure remunerative prices 
* to the-gtowers of, cereals by finding outlets ‘for surplus Ameri- 
can. grains. In war-ravaged Europe, but: for .this food aid, 
millions: would have starved and died. Most appropriately, 
Winstoi “Churchill described ‘food assistance and the ‘later 
Marshall Plan as the most unsordid act in history, = 
_ Before very long, however, other considerations Kept break. 
_ ing in. Food aid was useful not only: to ward off hunger but’ 
also to ensure that the hungry Europeans did not become 
“red??, In those very years, India lost some three’ million lives 
in the Bengal famine of: 1942-43,.When it was’ again short of 
food and when its plight drew the compassionate attention of 
éminent Americans like Pearl Buck and Albert. Einstein, there 
was nevertheless an imminent danger’ of Nehru's India going 
the Communist way., No food aid came. And yet, twenty years 
Jater (as Wallerstein quotes from CIA files): > a 
“In early 1965, a secret CIA: report -was predicting that 
. renewed. civil disturbances were likely to accompany the con- 
. tinuing Indian food shortages; these were considered potenti- 
ally damaging to the position of the ruling Congress Party for 
the upcoming state and national..elections in 1967. Moreover, 
the report noted that a serious weakening of .Congress „Party 
domination would end two decades, of’ political Stability and 
would probably ‘produce a formal shift in ‘power. from the 
` Center to the Provincial and local governments.” ‘ : 
- Finally, the CIA assessment brought out how, “the- Com- 
munists — both -the - Peking-and. Moscow-oriented wings — 
would be quick to try to exploit any: general decline in India’s . 


political stability. or civil order’... Fa) Meee inne 
«, The seriousness of these events from the American strategic 
perspective is revealed by. the fact that, beginning in 1965 

, Presidént Lyndon Johnson involved himself personally in the- 

discussions. about ‘food aid to India. . Wallerstein shows how,- 
in spite-of his own humanitarian instincts, President Johnson 
, “continued -to.delay, and cccasionally.even to halt, food aid as 
a form of political sanction against his weak Indian client”, 

“Under the terms of PL-480-in 1967, there was little that either ` 
Congress or others in the American executive branch could do 

-todeterJohngon,. .; : ` 

Thus, “the damage was done: Once the President had 

. decided to .begin his political manipulation of the short-tether 
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policy, many of the most positive and beneficial aspects of his 
agricultural self-help programme were negated in the process. 
Moreover, Indo-American relations were damaged for many 
years to come.” For Johnson insisted on being assured from 
week to week and month to month that India’s domestic 
economic house-keeping and foreign relations met the larger 
needs of US global policy. It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that the Senate Committee's proceedings carry this footnote 
on p. 186: “One of the few leaks on record which might haye 
exposed a CIA agent wasa report relating to Indian plans 
during the Bangladesh crisis, When the story was-retold in 
the Powers book The Man who kept Secrets, it was revealed 

“that the source of information could only have been a member 
of the Indian Cabinet, touching off debate and speculation in 
India about who the spy might have been”. 


It has been said that what the journalists write daily to fill, 


the columns of their newspapers, is the first draft of history, 
` v , : (3 





Homage to -a Hero | | 


‘ON ‘November 28 the people of South Africa laid to rest the 
J semains of one of their most courageous and heroic sons, 
Griffiths Mxenge, a leading member of the African National 
Congress and former Robben Island prisoner, who was brutal- 
ly murdered by unknown racist assassins in Durban. _ 

His grief — stricken — wife, Nonyamezelo, told’ the „press: 
“His body was beyond recognition...One of his ears was cut 
off, his stomach was ripped out, his head bashed’ in and his 
whole body was full of marks inflicted by a needle”. ; 

A talented lawyer, Griffiths had dedicated his legal know- 
ledge to the defence.of South African patriots’ and’ the cause 


of the people of South Africa’for freedom and national inde-. 


_ pendence This-earned him the wrath of the Pretoria racist 


regime and fascist forces in and outside the country. Though.. 
j of the horrid-crime have not yet been identi- 
fied, the cutting off of one of his ears is reminiscent -of the - 


the perpetrators 


Matola. massacre in January this. year, when South African 
racist counter-insurgency units raided the homes of unarmed 
ANC refugees in that Mozambican city, leaving 13 dead and 
abducting three others, who are still being illegally held by the 
political police.’ i vs E . 
Mxenge’s. brutal murder follows the killing last August in 
Zimbabwe of Joe Gxabi, a leading member of the ANC, who 
had just completed a long, savage. prison term, on ‘the no- 
torious Robben Island prison, Where for the past 19 years, 
Mandela and other leaders and scores of patriots have been 
languishing. © ; : ‘ : 
The murders and repeated attempts on the lives of countless 
South African patriots — both at home and abroad — shows 
that the Pretoria terrorist regime and its fascist followers will 
stop at no.crime in their bid to hold on to power in the face 
‘of mounting popular resistance. Paty pas = oe 
There has been a growing number of white terrorist organis- 
ations that bave since ithe sixties been. physically attacking 
opponents, among them the late Dr, Richard Turner, a white 
lecturer who. was gunned down at his Durban home in 1978. 
The bomes of 75-year-old Helen Joseph, Secretary of the 
South African Women’s Federation — the first person to be 
placed under house-arrest in 1962, when the notorious General 


aw Amendment Act came into effect — and other oppo-- 
5 repeatedly ‘fired on, and fire- 


“nents of the regime, have been 
bombed by the terrorist thugs, yet only those who had’fired at 
the home of Collin Eglin, one of ,the leaders of the White 
Opposition Progressive Reform Party, .were caught. The 

- attack on his home followed a violent political attack on bim 
in the all-white parliament by Premier P.W. Botha. S 
Mxenge, father of three, was associated with such well- 


-known opponents of the white minority regime, such as George , 


Sewpersad, a well-known leader of the Natal Indian’ Congress 


— one of the foremost allies of the ANC — under whom he. 


, served as an atticled clerk before-starting his own practice as 


an advocate. = : ide , is 
The. African National Congress reaffirms once more its 
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‘official secretiveness. 


For them easy access to information from official quarters is 
not merely a professional necessity but a guarantee both of a 
free press and of responsible journalism. Those who “blame 
us Indian journalists for inaccuracy and irresponsibility should 
ask themselves how very much of this remissness owes itself to 


No journalist wants to know the secrets which may endanger 
national security. But no part of government is so important 
— or so unimportant — as to be exempted from being held 
accountable to the public and therefore to be protected from 
the alert and informed queries of journalists seeking to . further 
public interest. As the American. PEN’ Centre representing 
playwrights, essayists, editors and novelists, declares in its 
statement to the Senate Committee, “Public ignorance-is public 
impotence: Only through the free and open access to ideas and 
information can a public gather to itself the power-to make a 
representative government operate effectively". @ = -- 






i 


determination to prosecute the struggle against the world-con- 
demned regime till victory is attained and our motheriand is 
free, This is the-most fitting tribute that we, and all oppo- 
nents of the criminal regime, could pay to Comrade Mxenge. @ 
New Deihi 5 ~a + S. Molifi 

Chief Representative, Asian Mission of National Congress 


' ‘Farmers vs Experts’ 


E article “Farmers vs Experts” by Anjali Deshpande 


-+ (Mainstream, November, 7) perhaps sums up the total lack , 


of scientific study and research in the planning of any project. 
“Dévelopment” may turn into “destruction” as the Tawa. pro- 
ject amply illustrates, Planning today is at the mercy of the 
whims and fancies of an inefficient Government or vested 
interests. 


~ 


~ 


we 


It is high time we realised: that irrigation does not mean ` 


only application of water,- but also drainage: If proper 
-drainage conditions are not available, water-logging as ‘in the 
case of Tawa bscomes a consequence. When carrying out 
irrigation projects the planners also:ignore the fact that’ lining 
-of channels is essential for the health of the command area. 

Being an environmental group deeply concerned about the 
health of our Iand, we were appalled at the utter stupidity of 


` executing this project. The Mitti Bachao Abhiyan have done 


a good job in highlighting its disastrous consequences. 

I would like. to add that the Government seems to have 
finally realised the absurdity of the project. ‘An abstract from 
the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India for 


the year’ 1979-80 makes this clear, The summary of this report , 
Says, “According to the scientific and technical opinion now | 


available, because of the soil and weather conditions in the 
command area of the Tawa Project, agricultural operations in 
both Kharif and Rabi seasons with the help of irrigation could 
not have been productive, but on the other band, irrigation 
could have even been harmful. There was also resistance on 
the part of the cultivators to change their habits and the 
cropping pattern they. had been used to. Thus, it would 
appear that the project was ill-conceived and the benefits that 
were presumed could not have been realised. This would also 
indicate the need for a second look at the programme for 
development of the command area so that possible further 
unnecessary and-wateful expenditure could be.avoided.’’ ` 

The Report also contains a table showing the yields per acre 
Hoshangabad district‘prior to the introduction of irrigation 
(1971-72) aad after irrigation had been introduced (1977-78 
and 1978-79). i 


Crop Before irrigation Average yields per acre after 
; irrigation - | ` ' 
(In Quintals) = 
; . -1977-78 :1978-79 
Paddy 4,00 _ 3.98 383 A 
Jowar 2.82. 3.64 2.74. 
Maize 4.81 4.07 4.01 
Wheat 3.14 3,30 . 3.06 
Gram 243 7 . 1.96 - 2.08 


The-statistics clearly show 
introduction of-irrigation. @ 


New Delhi 


decline in productivity after the 


; Amit -B aruah 
‘Kalpavriksh ‘Environmental Action Group 
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Presenting Islamic Heritage . 


AKHILESH MITHAL 


[1 is difficult to understand why 
we should claim that by hold- 


ing the exhibition on the Islamic _ 


Heritage of India we are ‘honour- 
ing the 1400th anniversary of the 


Hijra celebrations’, Surely the ' 


more.easily understandable thing 
would be to celebrate ‘1400 years 
of Islam’. The Prophet’s fateful 
migration from Mecca to Medina 
occured in 622 AD. 1981 minus 
622 equals 1359. How then do 


' we get 1400? If the Hijri calen-- 


dar had been displayed alongside 
others in use in India and the 


Gregorian calendar used as a- 


base, everybody would have 
known that the Hijri calendar 


loses many days each: year in 


- relation to the Gregorian calen- 


dar and therefore 1359 is equal - 


to 1400. Such a display would 
have beer of ititerést to everyone 
and would have eliminated a 
dark area for the hordes of school 


children who visited the Exhibi- 


tion. 

Much could- have been made 
of the last- great Islamic astro- 
nomer Sawai Jai Singh of Amber 
(Jaipur). He rectified the calen- 
dar in use by prodigious efforts 
and presented a corrected alma- 
nac to the Mughal ‘Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, (Rangila). 


Tipu Sultan’s innovation’ could ` 


also have figured. He reckoned 
the calendar “of Islam from 
the date -of the first - revelation 
to the Prophet, and the logic of 
his reasoning cannot be faulted. 


` Ve 
t 


ata 


and colour comes out in -calli- 


graphy. No wonder a calligrapher’. 


could be paid ą, gold coin per 


word. Various styles were evol- ` 


ved over the years and in each 
style there were provincial and: 
individual variations. A: brief 


explanation of this store of great - 


beauty would have made the dis- 
play more meaningful. | 

A beautifully illustrated copy 
of Amir.Khusro’s most famous 
work Deval Devi Khizr .Khan is 
on display.. As Amir Khusro- is 
the most -famous son of -Dillee 
and his grave is a shrine drawing 


_ thousands of pilgrims every year, ` 


this manuscript could haye been 


the centre-piece of a special dis-'` 


play. Photographs on contempo-. 
rary buildings such 
Mosque at Nizamuddin (Jamaat 
Khaanaa), Alai Durwaazaa, etc; 
would give a context and medn- 
ing which visitors could relate. to 
their own experience: . > 


` The most beautiful, textiles on 


display are Putkaas--(cummer- , 


bund). A sketch near the display’ 


_ showing how this’ was worn 


Displays could then have had ` 


a section devoted to the specta- 
cular instruments- created by 
Sawai Jai Singh in Ujjain, 
Varanasi, Jaipur and Delhi, Each 
structure could have been made 
meaningful and visitors would 
have been .encouraged to see the 
Jantar Mantar for themselves. 
Manuscripts are. of particular 
importance to a people ‘of the 
Book’. Denied expression 
sculpture and painting,-all the 
. yearning for the beauty of form 
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in. 


/ 


would have made it come alive.. - 


The lecture series connected 


with the Exhibition has not been 
_ well-attended. “Could this be | 


because the.display has „not 


generated adequate enthusiasm - 


among: Dilléewalas to know 
more? Pérhaps © Qawwalis, 
Taranas, Naat and other reli 
gious music sessions would have 


drawn larger crowds. A section 
could have been built on metal-:’ 


lurgy extolling ‘the virtues of 


-smiths who could produce blades : 


of the -keenést edge and most 


resilient temper besides gold: and: 


silver coins of 99:99, per cent re- 
curring purity. .--- : 


So much for what could have 
been done. Among what should- 
- not have beeti-done is the display 
of very ordinary 6bjects-like-the - 


dresses and,’ also,” metal objects 
from the Salarjung:-Museum. The 


most glaring example of wrong 


à 


as the. 


. identification is the shield attii- 


buted to Akbar. It has all the ` 


signs of the zodiac on it and the, 


twins for example are very much ° 


19th century European in style, 
The calligraphy is > 


title “Buland Iqbal’ was not nor- 


poor and the’ 


mally ‘used. by Akbar. In fact, - 


this is .a'title which formed part, 
of the name of Shah Jahan’s 
eldest son Dara. ` Two zodiac 


coins of Jahangir are on display . 


and the style of these has nothing 
in common with the same signs 
of the zodiac represénted in the 


Shield. Chand Bibi’s sword is: too, 


ordinary a bit of metal to ‘have 
been that of a queen. A spittoon- 
shaped silver. bowl ascribed to 
Jahangir is not only poor stylisti- 


cally but has holy names engrav= 


ed on'it which 


t “makes it very 
doubtful indeed; 


The National Museum has: 
' don? a very good job: in mount- 
-ing this Exhibition and making 


the peoplé see various objects 


from museums such as the Kala 


Bhavan in Varanasi, Khuda: 
Baksh Library in: Patna; Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, Prince of 
Wales Museum in ‘ Bombay, 


Salarjung ‘and the Jagdish &. 


Kamla Mittal 
Hyderabad. . ; 

The suggestiotis given above 
should hopefully be implemented 


Museums ‘ir 


- in future exhibitions. [Q] i 


(December 1) 


-. CHEAP FERTILIZER 
:. Phosphate rocks, which are com- 
mon in many tropical regions, can be 
ground up to make fertilizer much 
mors cheaply than commercially- 
, produced supérphosphates, They 
;-May Offer’ small fdrmers in ’ such 
-areas,who need ‘but' are unable to: 
afford increasingly expensive chemi- 
„cal. fertilizers an - opportunity to 
* Break out of the resulting poverty 
trap. Phosphate tocks are ‘abundant 
in some of the world’s” poorest 
- agricultural regions; notably through 
much of Latin America and West 


Africa, | : ; 
T Science World, Ottawa 


— eee 
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Communal Politics (Contd. from page 19) ` 


them often involves, shying away from progressive ' 
- social developrnent. Even communal! violence may ' 
sometimes ‘fall in this category. For example, some 
violence was unavoidable, possibly necessary, to 
shake the foundations of the deep-seated prejudices 
of the caste Hindus in India against the so called 
Harijans or of the non-tribals against the-tribal 
‘people, or in the United States against the Blacks, 
and, in Britain, against:the coloured immigrants. 
But such. ‘creative violence’ involving questions of 
necessary social readjustments, even when manifés- 
ted with communal overtones, has’ to be sharply- 
distinguished from the.‘destructive vandalism’ that - 
characterises the violence of the underworld, or the’ 
violence of dominant groups resisting progressive 
social change to perpetuate their entrenched tradi- 
‘tional privileges. . hy se. Fake 8 
‘But use. of coercion against any form of violence 
` that is socially ‘rooted has to be ratioried méticul- 
ously, and used imaginatively, with empathy-arid:a 
sense of social commitment; for there is no coercive 
solution to thé problem of social violence-inany . 
enduring sense, and law’ only permits its use, in 
special exigencies. only. to shock frenzied people 
from a state of temporary insanity into.conforming - 
to the rules.of civil society. Any téchnological 
modernisation of the coercive machinery has to-be 
preceded by sociological modefnisation in the use 
-ofthe ‘technology, and education on the generally 
limited. relevance’ of the.coercive. apparatus against 
social violence. Otherwise, the process of cure ‘could 
become ,the major Contributing cause’ of. greater 
violence, aS Was so sharply. demonstiated at 


Moradabad. Hence, the speed: with which any out- .. 


break of communal violence is brought under con- 
trol. -is -relatively less:important than the degree of 
coercion, used. This principle has to'form an integ- 
ral ‘part: of ‘thé ‘norm of efficiency of-the coercive 


„apparatus, particularly in societies prone to com- ` 


munal violence. pi Ewu a . 
- Recurrent use, or over-use, of the coercive appar- 
atus brutalises the machinery itself as was seen in 
. the colonial. days and: so.sharply demonstrated in 
the case. of the Bhagalpur blindings; it breeds in-the 
“machinery an air. of imperviousness to any sense of 
social responsibility, as the daily reports on police 
atrocities, rape and ‘encounter deaths’ show clearly. 


_A brutalised and socially irresponsible ‘coercive ' 


machinery. cannot be’ efficient, particularly against 
. social -violence, as so often the findings:on commu 
‘nal violence have pointed: out in India.. «=» © >~ 
‘The’ state, as the ultimate repository. of coercive 
power, ‘plays.‘an important catalytic role in deter- 
mining the level of violence in any society, commu- 
nal or. other. Over-use of coercion tends to over-heat 
. the political: system; brutalise society and breed 


i 


communal society ` ting hs 


greater violence, including ‘communal’ violence in'a ~ 


1 . ms . Ee -> 





‘Next Week in Mainstream Anatomy of post- | 
partition Riots by Asghar Ali Engineer.: ` : 
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From Kashmir fo Kohima (Contd. from p. 27) 


two managed to reach a rest-house where they recouped and 
got ready for the onward journey. And Doda district of 
Jammu area proved quite rewarding as -this-is-a-very poor,’ 
problem-ridden area which has in addtion witnessed a lot of 
ecological ruin, z 


They -were ‘able to go to several villages of Jammu and ` 


Kashmir, in the valleys of Jhelum and Chenab rivers. In 
these villages they talked to people about the harmful effects 
of deforestation in catchment areas,'the common problems of 
hill people and the efforts made. by social workers-in Uttar 
Pradesh hills to evolve a new path for development of hill areas 
and protection-of the enyironment. ` À 3 

Not all that they could tell the people about their experiences 
in Garhwal was relevant to the. villages of Kashmir Valley, 
most of which are much more prosperous than a typical village 
in Garhwal or Kumaon. However, on several issues they were 
able to establish good rapport with the people of most villages. 
In several villages they spoke to students and teachers, The 
aim was to.increase the ecological consciousness of the youth 
who could play a big role in mobilising people to protect the 

orests. ty : : 

One of the aims of the march is to seek out examples of 
ecological ruin at specific sites, and to draw the. atténtion of 
the authorities to these. s š 

The first stage of the march, from Srinagar (Kasbmir) to 
Chamba (Himachal), was over before the onset, of the 
monsoon. The’ second stage started on September 11 from 
Chamba. They proceeded through Dharamshala, Palampur, 
Rampur and ‘Rohru in Himachal Pradesh and Arakot and 
Purola in UP, .to reach Silyara near Ghanshali, From here 
the third stage wil] begin, taking the marchers up tó the Indo- 
Nepal border, Almora and Pithoraragarh, Thereafter arrange- 
Inents will have to be made with the authorities in. Nepal and 
then in Bhutan, The plan is to cover the éntire, distance from 
Kashmir to Kohima taking the message of saving Himalayan 
ecology. @ . ae Cte to, 
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z -Great News for . 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


Doubte Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Satety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 
A variety-of sophisticated mocern equipment 
for clothing and leather induswy manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
. Others are now made available to Garment 7 
- Industry in india. a 
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B 47his Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 |: 
$ és the product of over 100 years of experience end 
research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture a 
and development of garment making machinery. 


For your specific needs and/or 
; further details please contact 
Exporter: rs Seiling Agents 
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Tie develépiacnts: in: Kerala, “involving. 


essentially .a'gamé, of: frenzied power- 

: seeking by disparate parties and: groupings 
unfettered by" concern for policies Or pro- 
grammes. ‘or’ ‘public ‘interést, ‘reflect . in 


‘miniature: the. confusion: and: contradic- 


tions ‘bedevilling the political s Scene in the 
whole country:. ‘This is true of all that has 
happened from the collapse of the CPM- 


led Left Democratic Front’ Government to . 
» the current ‘effort to avoid or postpone.’ 


elections to-the Assembly by knocking to- 


gether ‘a. United Democratic. Front ‘Minis- 
try with the Congress- -I° leäding ‘the way: 


The. sins of omission and commission of 


the Marxists, which led: to the alienation of 
‘the Congress- -S led by *A.K. Antony, have 
been . discussed.’ elaborately . in. ‘these 
columns and- elsewhere, although the CPM 
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native? It would “be, 
colleagues were mere ‘power-huniers like 
many other- ‘politicians: 
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“ deadership shows no ‘sign of having learnt 
*-from-the- experience. 
‘organ of the CPM’in its latest editorial has 
‘outlined : the: laudable. record of „Antony 


' Indeed, the official 


from “the Emergency days’ but is silent 
‘about the‘reasons- for his bitterness arising 
from the CPM’s own ‘behaviour, especially 


vat thé grass-roots level. 


:: But in'the situation that has developed 


‘after the exit of the LDF Ministry and sus-. 
pension of the Legislature, 


a: different 
question has arisen. Even if the Congress-S. 


in Kerala is unwilling to consider colla= 
‘boration with the’ Marxists, is walking into- 


the Indira Congréss parlour the. only alter-' 
if Antony and his 


-But their record 
on: this score ‘has ot been of that kind. 
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That is why they were taken seriously - 


when earlier they took the position that 
they would rather sit-in opposition, main- 
taining their distance from both thé- CPM 
and the Congress-I. . That position -was 
confirmed by the central leadership of the 
Congress-S at the Bombay session, ‘despite 
a resolution to the contrary adopted by the 
KPCC-S. Now, except for six MLAs,. the 
Congress-S in Kerala appears bent on get- 
ting into a coalition in which willy-nilly 
the Congress-I group will have - greater 
clout than anyone else. The Janata Party 
too, with five MLAs, has adopted an am- 
biguous attitude clearly calculated not to 
jeopardise chances of «climbing. on ‘the 
bandwagon if and when necessary. 
By the time these lines.are read the 
situation will no doubt be clearer than at 


the moment,.but. it can be safely said that .. 


the wiser course for all concerned, except 
of course the Congress-I, would have been 
to force dissolution of the Assembly and 
the holding of: elections. 
ment that may -be formed in the State with 
the. present Assembly is bound to be with- 
out direction and purpose. . Of course 
there: is the calculation among some that 
being in: power when -elections are held 


will. be. a big advantage. It is clear that. 


the Congress-I can hope for. some gains, 
while the Congress-S, despite its claims 
about maintaining its identity, can.only 


get. submerged. Elections -are. the only. 


effective cleansing device in a democracy, 


` even. if this process too has been vitiated 
by the conduct of those in authority and ° 


-by the induction of:dacoits and , hoodlums 
enjoying patronage from power-wielding 
politicians. It is an-eloquent commentary 
on those at the head of the democratic 
system in this.country that no party with 
seats in the Kerala Assembly wants elec- 
tions just now—including the CPM which, 


according to Jyoti Basu, is not prepared. 


to force a number of byelections immedi- 
ately by asking its members to resign. 
What purpose a Government with a thin 
and constantly. uncertain majority will 
serve is by no means clear, especially when 
there seems to be no-understanding on ány 
_kind of programme for the benefit of the 
people. : 

X 
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Any Govern- . 


But the events in Kerala can hardly be l 


viewed in isolation from what is happen- 
ing on the national plane. Though .the 
Congress-I enjoys huge majorities at the 
Centre and:in many States, it has certainly 
not shown itself capable of taking. the 
country out of the morass into which it 
has been pushed over the years. Nothing 
is under control anywhere. From the 
North-East to Gujarat, from Punjab to 
Karnataka, the Congress-I is proving to. 
be a party. of unscrupulous leaders who 
in ‘turn are in no position to assert them- 


selves against ‘the supreme leader whose. 
puppets . they in fact are, lacking.any-kind. 


of effective mass base themselves.. The. 
concern expressed recently by Indira 


Gandhi about n-fighting in the party: may. 
be quite genuine, for the Chief Ministers - 


she has thrust,upon the States are embat- 
tled creatures whom only unsavoury and 
unethical practices can keep in office. And 
while treating the party as only an exten- 
sion of her own personality, the leader, 
also known as the “high command”, is 


‘willing to: tolerate a-great.deal, as shown 


for example in the case of Antulay and 


his trusts or-V.P. Singh and Jagannath `- 


Misra and their inability to prevent the 
collusion of dacoits and politicians till 
some in each i 
more or less indistinguishable from the 
other. The way she declares that “we 
will not change our style of functioning 
just because the Opposition or the press 
criticises’? is-enough cause for concern 


among those, who honestly. believe in 


deniocracy with all its norms and values. 
Indira ‘Gandhi’s pet theme that if the 

Opposition plays ball everything will be 

all right in the countrys prima facie sim- 


plistic. Her problem is not the Opposition,- .. 


which.is divided and in disarray. Her pro- 
blem is ker own party which she has effec- 
tively paralysed by her peculiar and 
undemocratic management of affairs. The 
paralysis of the Congress-I as a ‘political 
instrument — there is no coherent organis- 
ation, and there have not even been organ- 
isational elections for. over a decade now 
— js -a reflection -of Indira Gandhi’s one 
great failing, namely, -lack of vision of the 
kind that can enthuse the poverty-stricken 
masses of our country. It may be that the 
Government headed by her shows some 


category have . become’ 


A 


aD y 


| 


_ tical factors. wielding- influence over legis- 
Jators and officials, or the unabashed’ ways - 


of some of-her Chief Ministers and Minis- - 
- erstwhile, Jana Sangh and RSS. 


‘ wisdom in the handling oj, foreign atiairs 
. — though the controversy surrounding. the 


IMF loan has raised a question mark —- 
but what she and.her party will be judged . 


__ by is internal policy and performance. 


And even foreign policy, as. Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to say: repeatedly, can only be 
‘as effective -as "domestic performance 


allows. -> 
There isa teal deal for Indira.Gandhi 


and her minions to reflect upon: earnestly. - 


It is not merely the Assam situation still” 
, areas: where once they: had:a credible mass 


defying solution, or-the emergence , of, 


dacoits and thugs ‘in UP and Bihar as poli- 


ters, ‘or the Kind of communal extremism 


that has raised its head in Punjab that. `` 
“responsibility on those to whom the people 


‘in their. wisdom have given a massive. 


needs’ to be mulled ‘over. As’ head of the 
Government commanding a’ massive 


~~ majority. in Parliament she has to consider 


A 


~ capital. There’ has to: be:calm reflection, . 
not tresort tothe simple-device, of finding: ' 
„scapegoats inthe Opposition, granting that.: 


= 


why problems are multiplying and: why: 


éach of' them is proving increasingly intr- , 


actable, ranging from political murders: to. 


unceasing ptice increases to’ a daily wor- 


sening law and order. situation: in many. 
parts or the country including the national | 


not all’ the Opposition: parties are. ‘gifted. 
with vision or national, purpose. What 


- Should cause concern, and lead"to positive, ` 


planned ' steps, is the steady decay of the 


. pointless -in the 
> popular, purpose: The four: parties involved 
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_in the Ekta Samiti do not 


_ Lhe teeble eitorts of some ot the Upposi+ 
. tion parties to, come together seem 
absence ,of common 


inspire anyone 
when. they- talk of ‘fighting for workers’ 


tights. The Janata nightmare of. 1977-79 


is still fresh in memory. A ‘similar -com- 


- bination of forces. «can only have a similar. 
the .CPI ‘and . 


ending. The Left,’ namely 
CPM, are-yet to realise the ‘folly of remain- 
ing apart and thus remaining, weak even in 


base. The Bharatiya Janata Party’s propos-. 


„ed “crusade” against corruption contrasts 


‘truth: has. not ‘been understood: To dub” 
everything: that goes wrong- from: corrup~. 
tion: to violence to unemployment to. price., 
‘rise—as.a “global phenomenon” i is merely’ 


institutions of democracy. — all. the way.” 


from party and ‘Parliament and the bure-. 


- aucracy to the organs’ of local self-govern- 


ment. Centralised authority has- not solved 
_ problems: ow a viable basis anywhere at 
any time. Rebuilding, these many. institu-: 
tions keeping in mind:the-concepts: formul- 

ated: by the leaders of the freedom- struggle. 
and by, Jawaharlal ‘Nehru after indepen- 


. dence as well, is the ,task to which those . 
: standards have first of all to: be set by the: 


` persons) in, power, as’ also by those : aspiring, 


who have the future of the country in 
mind. must. bends themselves.: And.this.is: a 


. task which can surely win: support from l 
most of the Opposition - parties, big.and `- 


‘small, as well’ as the people as: 


a whole: 


sharply with the behaviour of the trading 
class in which it has’ its roots via the 


The state of the Opposition pists ereaten 


mandate, but judging from what goes . on: 
at decision-making levels, in Parliament’ 
and the State legislatures, and in what, 
passes for the ruling-party, this elementary, 


to offer an untenable alibi for failure. It- 


just; will not work in.the long run, Or. even. 
“in the short term, ina. society where vast 


numbers. are: under-privileged. and exploit- 
ed: In no, sphere is there evidence of politi- 


tinues to gain. The ranks of:this minority 


have been joined by ruffians-and. organised’ 
,hoodiums duly patronised by Authority. : 
_ Democracy -stands. undermined to that. : 
. extent. - f 
«Tf the all-round fall. in standards and . - 
: public. morality is to’ be prevented and. 


émocracy-in the truest sense established, 


for. “power. i 


There is no. other. . Way. to eliminate:thie:- 


new mafia-type gangs that: are-taking full.’ 


advantage of the general: state of. confusión 
and drift that prevails now., o 
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‘Arat race does-not lead. to the flowering PE 
or: fulfilment of democracy.. Nor pie: 
declarations of faith.: ae i 


GN: Chitta Ranjan. 
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. cal will to. act im the interests: of the‘ . 
impoverished’ millions. It-is.a tiny.-affluent ` 
minority. that has. gained. so,far: and con- 
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* agreement — the.fact 
to- tho cleavage between the “two demo- 
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AMERICAN Secretary of State "Alexander i 
Haig’s forthcoming. visit to the - 


N 


Indian Capital.dffords an opportunity fo 
have a fresh look at Indo-US relations 
and to renew efforts for stopping ‘the 
downward diaft in: their ties, as also — 
in a limited, way —;to bridge “the gap’ in 


the -current responses to events on the. 


part.,of Washington and New: Delhi. 

Although the focus in the India-America 
‘téte-e-tete is inevitably on two crucial 
issues — the sophisti¢ated~ weapons - ~~ 

` supplies by the US to Pakistan, and-the 
breach of the .Tarapur atomic: plant ` 
‘which have led, . 


cracies”,. as” both” choose. to describe 
ithemselves, are wider and deeper, They - 
cover the whole range’ of objectives; 
policies and directions. adopted” by the 
ruling elites on both sides, 

True enough, it ~is Tarapur and the 


. arms dumping in Pakistan that "have 


become:, the primé ‘expressions, of -the 
Indo- ‘American hiatus; and for good’ 
reasons, ' In their own spheres, they 
represent the wider range of approaches 
on économic-technological and political | 
considerations causing the hiatus. -Any` 
effort to reduce the gulf between New - 


Delhi and Washington has therefore to` 
start’ with resolving conflict of interests - 
and views on these twin.issues. | - 7. 
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plutonium extracted by reprocessing the 


spent nuclear fuel from. Tarapur. India 
on the other hand insists that the agree- 
ment starids'or falls in its entirety: 


/ supervision and control of Tarapur ‘will 


-remain as long:as the United States 
provides . 
America. goes‘ back on its obligation, 


, India is free to do what it likes with the - 


` plant and the spent nuclear fuel, 

-~ Even the. most bloated diplomatic 
- bullies . in .Washington cannot fail to 
reckon with” the. logic of the Indian 
- position, dnd the strength it ‘commands 
because Indian scientists have the know- 
- how to continue running the Tarapur 
‘plant with their own indigenous fuel — 
MOX: the _plutonium-uranium oxides 
mix. Itis in the light of these hard 


realities that Washington. ‘is known to` 
` have offered, a-compromise — trying to- 
‘resolve its own dilemma father than to ~- 
help -India out of- the situation. The - 


American solution is- that France may 
be a sort of proxy Supplier of enriched 
“uranium instead of the USA, ‘and that 
Washington, will informally help in 


the enriched uranium, ` If. 





capabilities to explore the prospects of 
a political solution .of. the Afghanistan. 
problem, and indeed, it did make partial 
headway in these efforts, If the results, 


- have not been startling or dramatic, the 


fault lies mainly with those who seek Lto, 


‘make hay while the Afghan’ crisis lasts, 
Strangely enough, the ‘ interests “of; 


Washington and Islamabad. have -'coin- 
cided almost entirely’ in’ . the’ unfolding 


. developments, 


While the Zia regime: has. ‘got: ‘an 
admirable opportunity = to acquire 


- sophisticated arms and equipment | as 


well as bounties of economic aid to: give 


it a measure of, stability, at home; ` 


Washington considers “the Islamabad 

regime to be ideally suited to its Strategic 

conceptions, since Only a military ‘junta 
uld play the role of a minor. gendarme, 


_in the West “Asian arena, which is the | 


American requirement in this region.’ 
Preference for. military juntas is ..of 
course a’ - special trait of ‘Washington, ' 
whether it’be Latin America, Asia >or 


_ Africa. The line-up that Washington’. 


-getting this channel of supplies: ‘of ~ 


enriched “uranium for Tarapur.: In 
. return for this, it is suggested that India 
should continue to abide by accepting 


` “controls” on Tarapur and the spent: 
nuclear fuels that have piled up. for the, 
£ 


-Between the two,.the Tarapur dispute. ‘ last decade and ‘a half.. 


' is- of: smaller dimensions. and more ` 


amenable to a compromise - solution. 
For, much water has flowed down the ~ 
Mississippi and the, Ganga since’ the,- 
“dispute on. nuclear-issues’ started’ erupt- 
ing, climaxing in, a total cleavage on '’ 
. Tarapur. Though couched “in the: 
language: of nuclear’ non-proliferation, 
the American stance on Tarapur has” 


‘The US Secretary of State may’ “be 
__ prudent enough on the present occasion 
` to discard the high-handed postures that 
shave bedevilled the’ Tarapir issue, there- 
. by paving: the way. for a solution: If 
- that happens, an irritant in Indo- 
- American: relations would “have been 
removed, much to. the ‘benefit’ of both 
- countries. The bigger hurdle i in the way 


‘has, been assiduously working for ‘DOW, 
stretches from Islamabad to Cairo via 
Riyadh. 

From New Delhi's perception, however, 


there is a “sinister: ring about jthis -line - 


. Of development. Indian experience of - 


’ 


the last three decades has been that Pak- 


istani military juntas begin by acquiring `. 
sophisticated war equipment in the name ~- 
of containing Communism; but end up 

by pointing their guns towards: ‘India, | 


The Pakistan military junta headed by 


` Ziaul Haq isa little more discreet: it js 


sweet and is far from being arrogant 
towards’ this “country at the present 
juncture while it is warding off doméstic 
pressures and consolidating its hold’ in 


iff 
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essentially been motivated by ‘the: desire: ` of -bringing “about .a ‘turn in Indo- ‘Pakistan in the wake of the Bhutto 


aL 


Living with Disasters (°° 0, 


official Pakistani thinking the #.16- has `- 


assumed an overwhleming symbolism. 
...One aspect of the symbolic status is- 
the notion that the F-16s will ‘reassure’ 
Pakistanis that the country has super- 
power friends who, by. providing sophis- 
ticafed aircraft, reflect the importance 
attached to Pakistan.... To all con- 
cerned the aircraft are the key, stone 
of the. new United’ States-Pakistani 
relationship embodied-in the Package.”’- 

The American Congressional report 
finding could not have been’clearer in. 


. Spelling out the Pakistani military junta’s 


real motives in the aquisition of sop- 
histicated war; equipment, especially 
F-16, the -dual objectives being to 
‘impress’ people at home, to consolidate 
their domestic hold, and to prepare for. 
‘confrontation with India. ` 

There is more in. the report which 
clearly: points out the direction and 
purpose of the Pakistani build-up: 
The planes will be deployed at. three- 
Air Force 'bases — one. located near 
Karachi, far from the Afghan’. border, 
another - situated in the ‘‘geographic 
centre’? of the country, and the, third 
close to the” Afghan border near 
Peshawar. And further: The deal for 
40 F-16s has whetted the ‘appetite for 
more, Pakistani military-officials envi- 
sion 80 to 100-F-16 fighter-bombers as 
“necessary to permit the maximum’ 
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FoRtveive persons, mostly school- 
- children, suffocated to, death im 
a stampede’ inside- the’ Qutb Minar: 
Forty-nine persons charred to cinders ` 
in Ahmedabad when ..a_five-storey. 
wooden’ structure catches fire; Three 
hundred bloated bodies fished ‘out of. 
a river into which a- passenger train 


plunged off a- bridge. Seventy slum- 


dwellers poisoned by spurious liquor, * 
VIPs rush to the site of each calamity 


to parrot their. grief and shock. Photo- | 


graphers hover and click: Heads ‘of 
state and -all sorts of leaders despatch 
telegrams of condolence. Ex-gratia pay~ 
ments are made. Pious editorials appear. 
Inquiry courts ‘are set up- Then the 
charade winds up. All is forgotten — 
until the next disaster hits the headlines. 
So we live, between the ‘screaming 
headlines. The mind is dulled, with the . 


repetition of disasters. The imagination . 
-refuses to re-create the scenes of blood 


and anguish, terror and ‘human sorrow- 
evoked by the funereal: -columns of 
printers’ ink. Scar tissue forms over 
emotions that .would’ otherwise be 
impossibly flayed. It-is only when one. 
of \the- victims is a familiar name, a 
known entity, that a segment” of' the 
mental smoke ‘screen, momentarily 
clears, and we glimpse, the, annihilation. 
that haunts us all. ° | 

Are these happenings really random 
‘acts of chance?. Commonsense dictates 
„that certain ` elementary mechanisms 
have to be installed to physically manage . 
large numbers of people massed to- 
gether; possible crises have to be anti- 
cipated. If you anticipate crowds of 
people using a dark and narrow spiral 


capability they seč as desirable’, They 
view the ‘40 aircraft as giving the 


country only the- mjnimum required, 


military . capability”. The Pakistani 
generals’ plans also include a wee bit 


-~ more, according to the report. Islama- 
bad, “may seek four E2C radar surveil- 


lance aircraft some time ‘in the future” 
— a “priority” item for the Pakistan 
junta, put. off for more time by 
“financial limitations”. ` “<= ; 


' The American Congressional study . 


team’s report .should. provide enough 
food for thought if Washington serious- 
ly intends to take note of the conse- 
quences of the situation its policies: are 
bringing about on* the sub-continent. 
To this should be added the hectic’ 
Islamabad efforts to build up a nuclear 
capability geared to the making of a 
bomb.’*: The-!Americans have enough 
of ‘startling information: about the 
shadowy ways being employed for 
building the installations for. Pakistan’s 
enrichment plart. But now, the Pakis- 
tani President has himself boasted about 
the nuclear bomb to Turkish journalists 
in an off the-record talk on the occasion 


. of the recent .visit to Pakistan of a 


‘fellow-General, the Turkish President. 
What all was discussed between the two 
Generals in secret conclaves is ‘not 
known —- except the possibility of 


‘ Turkey lending a strip..on its territory, 
> TA; : 


On At as 
Staircase in an old tower, you have to 
monitor their entry. and exit, you have 


to regulate the numbers of. people using- - 


that staircase at a time.-1f you-aliow a 
40-foct-high model of. the Himalayas 
made of wood and cloth to be set up 
for apy purpose, you have’ to see that 
it is protected from fire or collapse. If 
you permit a dam to ‘be built to contain 
millions of cubic metres. of water, you 
have to ensure that it is -stracturally 
sound. ER ee s 

Once upon a time, India had a tradi- 
tion of excellence in ‘craftsmanship. It 
was not so long ago, either, Everything . 
-we made, we created with care and 


_ attention to detail — from vast crea- 


r 


tions in stones and bronze to the most” : 


ordinary everyday `- kitchen utensils. , 


That'meticulousness and devotion has 


` vanished into oblivion. “We produce 


many more things, but with a negli- 
gence that maims, an indifference that 


kills. Yet we hope that we will some- . 


‘how muddle through’ thé all-pervading 


. blight of sloppiness and inertia, bòre- 
- dom and lack of pride in work; that ‘the 


spiritual, moral.and aesthetic wasteland 
we all inhabit in urban India will some- 
how leave us untouched and unscathed. 
-; It .will not. We can see the future 
writ large in everyday experience all’ 


. around.us: power failure, -traffic chaos, | 


filth and disorder, obscene waste and hi~ 


-shortages of basic necessities of life for. 


-all but the bandits ‘and carpetbaggers, 


who abound. It is each for himself; 
every bus queue in Delhi is a Qutb 
Minar stampede in miniature, every 
crowd ‘seething with possibilities . of 


y 


+ «deous want, environmental degradation, _- 


` might be the 


December 8 az 


for the future detonation of Pakistan's 
first nuclear device. i ee 
All this, and more, will be in Alexan- 
der Haig's kitty, for’ whatever -else 
US Administration’s 
failings and weaknesses, it is not tbe 
lack of an effective and thorough-going 
intelligence know-how, The question. 
however is: why this wilful turning of 
the blind eye by the Reagan Adminis- 
‘tration’ to the Pakistani ‘nuclear plans ` 
for weapon-makjng, while bolstering the 


. military junta with powerful ..weapons 


of war? What sort of comparison does 
this make with the manner in which 


Washington has’ chosen’ to shut ‘off _ 


contractual fuel supplies for a plant at 
Tarapur generating electricity for Indian . 
industries and civilian use? |.. > 

No doubt some of these points will 


~ be cleared in the dialogue with Secretary: 


of State Haig during his forthcoming 
visit. While there have been faint hopes 
of the: US Administration relenting in 
the face of the way things, have been 
shaping in Pakistan, it is far from clear 
if this is only to assuage Indian suscep- 
tibility and lull this country’s vigilance. 
‘Some forthright talk and even some 
sharp words may be needed to put the 
‘American statesman face to face with 
the harsh realities of the situation. 
Heri O-P. Sabherwal 
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turning into a mob. No amount of 
soporifics or stimulants can insulate us 
from.the creeping anxiety and despair 


_ induced by such an environment. 


., But there ar no simple solutions to 
deal with this disintegration of ourselves 
as homo:sapiens and. homo ‘faber. We 
may shout ourselves hoarse about the 
need for ‘structural change’ — but even- 
that is not enough. “We would do well 
to ponder the words ofa contemporary 
writer, Robert Pirsig, who in his ‘ book 
Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Main- 
fenance points out: . Sg 
“To speak of certain government and 
establishment institutions as ‘the system” ` 


-is to'speak correctly, since these organi- ` 


sations are founded upon the samé 
structural conceptual relationships as 


' a motorcycle. They are ‘sistained ‘by 


structural relationships even .when they 
have Jost all other ‘meaning and pur- 
pose,...But to tear down a factory or 
to revolt against a government of to 
avoid repair of a motorcycle because it © 
is a system is to attack effects rather 
than causes; and as-‘long as the attack 
is' upon effects only, no change is` 
possible The true system, the real 
system, is our present construction’ of 
“systematic thought itself, rationality - 
-itself, and. if a factory is torn ‘down but 
the rationality which produced it is. left * 
Standing, then that. rationality will 
simply produce another factory. If a- 
revolution destroys a’systematic govern- 
ment, but the systethatic/ patterns of 


. thought that produced that ‘government - 


are left. intact, then those patterns will 
repeat themselves in the:succeeding-gov- . 
ernment. ,There’s so much talk about 
‘the system. And so little understanding.” 
-:Perhaps we could .begin the change 
we desire by striving for excellence, here 
and now, in whatever our sphere of 
work is. We could have~the Qutb 
Minar without the dead children. @ ~. 


` (December 7) | 
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DEV MURARKA 


wos ARS League Summit meetings are great events’ in 


‘* the Arab world because they usually end in 
discord ‘and strife. The latest meeting at Fez in 
Morocco, which collapsed after only: five-and-a-half 
hours of deliberations on November 25, has. set a 
‘new record in this respect. This time it was the turn 

` of the Saudis to suffer humiliation at the hands of 





Aftermath of Fez Fiasco. = == 


1979, which shook ‘the entire Islamic world.” Its 
effect on a divided: Saudi royal family was .even 
more devastating. The differences, centre oa’ three 
groups in the big royal family. These groups. are 


_ led by Fahd, by Prince Abdullah who’ is also a 


Deputy Prime Minister and Commander of the 


National Guard, and Prince Sauld Al Faisal: . - 


fellow-Arabs. This was'in contrast to a similiar 


The conflict is particularly sharp between’ Fahd / 
. Meeting in Khartoum in 1967 where the late’ Presi-. 


and Abdullah. Fahd is utterly’ pro-American: . 


dent ‘Nasser of. Egypt had to eat the humble , pie at 


’ the hands, of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. in the. 


wake of the Israeli blitzkrieg of June. Nasser also 
had to agree to withdraw troops from Yemen. The 


wheel has turned ‘full circle. Although Egypt was. 


not present at Fez and is no longeria radical among 


the Arabs, it was the group ‘of radical Arabs who / 


succeeded in containing Saudi Arabia though even. 
some of the conservative Arab ‘states found ‘them- 


selves unable to be on the Sandi -wavelength. 


first serious Arab political attempt to-find-a solution 
to the‘problem of Israeli; Arab antagonism in the 
framework of the.current situation in the region. 
For the Arabs it was a. novel departure after- living 
withthe. problem, for 35; years. It failed because 
some of. the Arabs, got; the impression that the 
‘Saudis were not so’'much. speaking for themselves 
or fellow Arabs but for the interests’ of ‘the United 


“States. The charge was only \partly fair,’ but there ` 
was enough in it for many Arab leaders to.shy away ` 


from a plan whose future was made extremely 
uncertain by Israeli-hostility and American ‘equivo- 


_ cation. The plan, ‘of course,.was the eight-point 


‘Saudi proposal to bring peace to. the Middle East. 

. Basically the plan -was developed by Crown 
Prince Fahd of, Saudi Arabia. In part it was an 
effort to repay the United States for an agreement 


-to supply for AWAC planes to Saudi Arabia at a’ 


. future date. For this reason, it was deliberately 
disclosed and publicised at a time when a struggle 


, was still in full swing in the United States to resolve 


this question. It served to underline for Washington 
' that Fahd was their, man in the Saudi Kingdom, 


paid the real price for the AWACs by farfeiting the 
confidence of a large section of the Arabs- in Saudi 


“policies. In part the plan was a by-product of Saudi 


‘desire to firmly establish. its leadership over -the 


` ‘Arab world. As such, it invited a, snub from those 
who were not keen for such a Saudi hegemony .to ., 


be established: i 
Whatever the reason, the rejection of the Fahd 
- plan by an influential number: of Arab‘ States can 


only please his rivals and opponents inside the Saudi 
- royal family, possibly including King Khaled -him- 

self. These differences became: particularly sharp at - 

the time of the revolt in‘Mecca on Noyeniber 22,- 


i ! an 
r 
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Abdullah is a nationalist and Pan-Arabjst. The 
Mecca revolt produced radically divergent view- 
points for the two. They all recognised that it was 
an after-effect of the Iranian revolution. But where- 


_as Fahd saw greater safety in American protection 


and patronage, Abdullah felt that the futire lay 
with’ greater association with: and espousat of ‘the 
Arab cause: It is no accident that’ Abdullah has 
been one of the most frequent visitors to Damascus, 


‘ Moreover, the impact ofthe Iranian developments 
- Without any question, the Fez summit was the ` 


was such that even Fahd had to go back on a 
secret undertaking he had given Washington. to 
back the Camp David process. But the Iranian 
revolution made such close association with America 
highly undesirable and dangerous. Fahd marked 
time, but after Reagan’s advent to power in Wash- _ 
ington he tried to strengthen his.own ‘position in - 


-the: power struggle inside the royal family with 


American help and support.. The AWACs sale was 
supposed to help him in this struggle as well.: ° 
Fahd, ‘however, drew. hasty and fundamentally 
erroneous conclusions. from the passage of AWACS 
authorisation in the US Congress. He not: only 
greeted the decision ecstatically, but also concluded 
that the United States was now fully committed to 


-bolstering his position regionally. The Arab radi- 
_ cals drew the more sobering conclusion that -in 


effect Washington was using Saudi money and the. - 
Saudis in order to expand strategic cooperation 
with Israel and to strengthen its overall. position. 
The miscalculation by Fahd led to his launching the 
eight-point plan it the firm belief that it would be 
endorsed by all the Arabs and then‘ presented to 


~ the United‘ Nations as an umbrella plan for. negoti- 
- eventually in the region. At Fez, therefore, ‘Fahd a 


ations on the Middle East. 3 

Fahd, as it turned out, had been over-optimistic. 
about the extent of Arab support. The leaders who 
failed to turn up at Fez — Algeria, Iraq, Libya, ~~ 


- Syria, Sudan, Tunisia and even Oman — included 


not only the radicals’ but also conservative and 
moderate statesmen. of the region. Under’ the 
ciscumstances; any endorsement of the Fahd plan ~ 
would not ‘have ‘represented an Arab ‘consensus. 
The ‘chairman ofthe gathering, .an embarrassed 
King Hassan-of Morocco, terminated the „meeting, 
though he prefers to call.it postponement — till - 
next:June! The suggested -time for the reassembly 
is ‘Significant because it-means that the deadline of’ 


ie 


—a m 
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April 26, 1982, for restoration of the remaining 
third part of Sinai to nominal Egyptian control 
would have passed by then and new alignments 
would have taken some shape in the Arab world. 
There was another weakness in Fahd’s calcula- 
tion. Though his plan was drafted in co-operation 
with- Yasser Arafat, the PLO leader, who supported 
it and said so publicly in Tokyo and Moscow, 
Fahd overlooked the fact thatthe PLO was divided 
on the key point of the plan, the indirect recogni- 
tion of Israel’s right to exist and live in peace. As 


a. matter of fact, all groups in the PLO, except | 


Al Fatah whose leader ‘is- Arafat, remain opposed ` 
to the Fahd plan. Abu ‘Nidhal has even tried to 
liquidate Arafat during-the past few months while he- 
spends most of his time in Damascus. Fald,- realis- 
ing the Arab opposition building up against the 
plan, tried to make it more acceptable, for instance, 
by declaring that the PLO was the sole representa- 
tive of the Palestinians, and by clarifying that the 
Soviet Union would not be excluded from the 
Middle East negotiations but would be invited to 
take part in them. These concessions'.were too 
little, and‘in any case were too late to satisfy, the 
radicals. Even as the Arab Foreign Ministers were 
meeting in Fez, Arafat rushed to- Riyadh to secure 
some more changes and make the Fahd plan more 
explicitly anti-Zionist in order to make it more 


_ acceptable. But Fahd refused, realising that it would 


` take away the very rationale of his proposals, 


` such a plan from united ‘Arabs. 


THERE can be little doubt that 
it ‘is a genuine alternative originating from the 
Arabs themselves. The Russians have often urged’ 
Since the early - 


seventies the Soviet Union itself has recognised’ the 


. right’ of Israel to, exist. A publicly announced 


recognition of the facts of life by .the Arabs would 
have been a step in the right direction. Arafat, 
when he announced his support of 'the Fahd plan 
in Moscow, was aware of this.. Thus, Moscow 
could have leaned upon President Assad of Syria 


- to- persuade him to attend tae conference in Fez 


and take a less negative view of the Fahd plan. 
Moscow, however, did not exert itself because partly, 
it was disappointed with the Saudis making such 
heavy weather of exchanging enyoys. with the 
Soviet Union, partly because it would have offended , 
the radical Arabs; and partly-because it was not. in 
a position to discuss the plan with the Saudis 
directly. Besides, Fahd was all the time proclaiming 
his exclusive reliance upon Washington. 

, Since one of the bitterest rows between “Moscow. 
and. Washington concerns the Middle East, any. 
Soviet help for Fahd would have meant furthering 
American goals in thé region just at a time. ‘when’ 
American expansionism ‘was becoming . bolder in 
the region, when American strategic alliance with. > 


‘Israel was being strengthened, and when the Bright 


Star. military exercise was being carried out which. 
included not only Egypt and the United States. 
but.also Oman, Somalia and Sudan. Such a Soviet 


move would have beén particularly unwelcome to `> 


Libya and Syria. This led Moscow 1 to a passive 
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. Moscow 
‘is basically sympathetic to the Saudi plan ` because `. 


- role in the evolution- and defeat of- the Fahd plans: 


THE consequences of Fez will be-serious at several 
levels. For one thing, their absencé at the ‘meeting’ 
has brought Syria and Iraq a little closer in terms 
of their strategic thinking about regional problems. 
Their successful attempt to foil the Saudi bid for a’ 
hegemony over the. Arab world.may now encourage 
them to co-operate. a ‘bit more. From Sadam 
Hussain’s viewpoint this would be welcome since 
he is badly embroiled in a ruinous war with Iran. 

The PLO would also be affected by the develop- 
ments leading to Fez. “There will be an even bigger ` 
question mark ‘over Arafat’s leadership.. His 
involvement with the evolution of the Fahd plan 
and his initial Support for it would be resented , ‘and 


used against him inside the organisation. ‘It isan ` 


open question whether he can survive the challenge. 
for long since Syria appears to be greatly- interested. 
in others taking over control of the PLO. 

Above all, the failure at Fez will make JFalid’s So“ 
position more insecure than ever and in the coming: 


. power struggle he may lose out to the.more intense 


Prince Abdullah. This development is not imminent, 
but it is suspected by some shrewd observers that” 
King Khaled is finding' Fahd more- and more in- 
adequate in coping with the problems which Saudi. 
Arabia must face in a volatile Arab and world situa- 
tion. Some insiders even go as far as to suggest that. 


Fahd has already seriously compromised Saudi- : 


security by allowing American-controlled AWACS, 
to be operated over its air space. These AWACs 
are, bit by bit, laying bare the Saudj defences to 
American and Israeli military’ intelligence analysts, 
and contingency planners. These insiders also charge 
that the AWACs operating over Saudi Arabia: 
have already provided virtual immunity to Israeli: 
planes which-violate Saudi air-space at will practi- 
cally every day, of which the Saudis are not 
informed, and about which Riyadh dare not make 
public or private fuss for fear of Arab reaction, ` 

But this compromised state of Saudi sovereignty, 
is alienating Arab opinion from them, even’ though. 


` the Kingdom possesses enormous wealth and in 


1980 alone its earnings from oil was over, 100 
billion dollars. Thus, all: told, Fez,.which was . 
meant to be the high-water mark of Saudi power. 
and influence over the Arab world, has: turned out- 
‘to be the low ebb of Saudi prestige. The Saudis. 
themselves, above all crown Prince ‘Fahd, are to. 
blame for this state of affairs. O (November 30), : 


WHOSE MOUTHPIECE? ' x 


In late 1980 a study by ‘the New York School , of 

Journalism found that 80 per cent of quotes in reports 

-| on El Salvador in the US press came from either tlie.]’. 

State Department or the Salyadorean -government, The] 

| suey also looked at coverage by the New York Times of: K 

'| five key periods since January 1980, It concluded ‘that’]. 

‘with some exceptions, the paper avoided attributing 5 

violence to government forces, even where soldiers were | 

.| clearly responsible. Peasants were only- -quoted twice, inf - 

| acountry where peasants constitute 60 per cent of the | 

population, and aré’the most frequent victims of 

repression. ‘The paper also’ failed to report government 
repression associated with the agrarian reform.... 


— South Third World Magazine, December 1981. 
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Europe : Stirrings of Detente ? 


M. SHANKAR - 


Yuye 


Exo has resounded not only with the ound of 
marching feet:as hundreds. and thousands of: 


Europeans have demonstrated on the streets of 
- Bonn, London, Brussels, -Rome and Amsterdam but 
„also with the belated rhetoric of detente as both 


Reagan and Brezhnev have sought ‘the central role . 


as protagonists of peace. The performance has 
been replete with theatricality and unintended irony. 


Thus eeu who: only a short while ago had: 


equated the Soviet Union ‘with the dark, subter- 
ranean forces of “evil”? working to undermine the 
“Free World” and ‘had rèfused to have any truck 
with an adversary capable of every. treachery; chose 
to deliver, on‘ November 185 a “simple, straight- 
forward yet historic “message” (to the Soviet Union) 


proposing the. mutual reduction of conventional, 


intermediate range ‘nuclear ‘and strategic forces. 


_ While the dramatic gestures ` — Reagan’s “zero 


option” and ‘Brezhnev’ s offer of a moratorium and 


even a reduction in. the deployment of Soviet mis- 
 silés — are obviously aimed at ‚wooing European’ 
` public opinion; they are also opening gambits in the 

elaborate chess game , that has ‘begun’ in Geneva,” 
_ namely,’ negotiations ‘to “limit intermediate Tange 


nucléar weapons deployed ji ‘in Europe. 
Before analysing the issues involved’ in these 


negotiations, , it would ,be .worthwhile to try and’ 


‘understand the compulsions that have brought the 


two ` supér-powers baċķ“to the. negotiating table 


_ after a lapse of more than two years., In America, 


` towards the latter half “óf Carter’s tenure, public’ 
opinion as well ás ‘scholars turned more and more’ 
to the view that detente with the Soviet Union had’ 
- adversely affected, US 


‘primacy i in the international 
system. Théir*thesis was that the Soviet /Union 


had’ benefited technologically and ` economically’ but, 


most of all politically by being accepted as an equal 
of the United States, but that it had not accepted a 
, concomitant responsibility in its behaviour around’ 
‘the globe. 
‘instances of Soviet agerandisement ‘at the expense 
of the USA. Fears: also , began to be voiced that 
under'the cover of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks the Soviet Union had expanded its nuclear 
arsenal and that the SALT Agreement concluded 
by Carter would further undermine the US position. 
Events in ‘West Asia and the Gulf and the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan led to a further har- 
dening of the US attitude. Thus when the Reagan 
‘Administration took over, there, was a widespread 
American consensus to talk to the'Russians only 


from a position of strength... In practical terms this . 


boiled down to a Vigorous military effort to re- 
establish “American ' superiority,’ and an attempt to 
link’ future progress on arms control and trade with 
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' Angola and Ethiopia , were cited as’ 


Russian: behaviour around the world. 


What has ‘caused the Reagan Administration to- 
reassess its policy and adopt a ‘less polemical pos- 
ture on the East-West question’ is: essentially. the: 
growing pacifist sentiment in Europe. ah 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Europeans “have” 
marched for ‘disarmament in London, 50,000 in 


‘Paris, 300,000 in Rome, 200,000 in Brussels, 250,000 
in Bonn: and 400,000 in Amsterdami, spurred. by- the-- 


spectre of an unrestrained ‘arms race and the fèar- 


‘that Europe might become the theatre for a. nuclear 


conflagration. What is particularly worrying to 
the Americans is the growth’ of anti-American 
sentiment-and of nationalist feelings:in such key 
allies ‘as West Germany. Though the Soviet, Union 
has’ sought ‘to exploit the Strong public: feelings. 
aroused in Europe on this issue, the disarmament 
movement is essentially, according to British” 
historian E.P. ‘Thompson of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, “non-aligned:” \ Thus , 
European Governments can no longer dismiss the’ 


protesters as representing ‘an “extremist fringe” Or.. 


discredit them as being Soviet stooges: . The anti- 
nuclear /and disarmament lobbies represent a grass-. 
roots movement involving a coalition’;of church, 
environmentalist, youth and leftist groups: Several“ 
major political parties, such as the Labour Party in 
Britain and some segments of Helmut Schinidt’s 
SPD; are sympathetic to the- moyément: The 
deteriorating economic situation, with unemployment 
levels reigning at 15 per cent in Belgium, 13 per cent’ 


‘in Britain, 9 per cent in France and 6 per cent in‘ 


West Germany, and inclinéd to rise further, will . 


hardly make‘ a _heavy rearmament, programmë, 
acceptable. 

Peace demonstiations abatis T weapons 
have ‘been. held in ‘Rumania, and in’ East Germany 
4500 petitions have reportedly been received by the 
East . German Protestant Church seeking an alter- 
native to compulsory military service. The Guardian 


; has characterised this as a “major shift in post-war. 


consciousness” ‘with Europe no Jonger a ‘willing’ 
hostage to ‘super-power rivalry., The 1979 NATO 
plan to deploy 572 Pershing and Cruise missiles in 


Western Europe makes negotiations even more `. 


essential for’ the Soviet Union as this would be the 
first time after two decades that, land-based inter- 
mediate range missiles ` capable . of reaching the 
Soviet Union, with very little warning time, would 
be stationed in Europe. 


The decision to deploy these missiles was taken ` 


at the instigation of West European Governments; 
particularly West Germany, which felt increasingly 
concerned’ about the credibility of the US nuclear 


umbrella, given the growing parjty between’ ‘the: 


Soviet Union and the USA. Thus i in, October 1977 
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The IMF lean to India with its conditionalities remains controversial. ' 


several articles on the subject in the last few weeks. 
In the first, Jeremiah Novak, American economic columnist 


continuing the important debate. 





' We have published 
Here we publish two contributions, 


who is familiar, to readers of Mainstream “and who in the past: lias been quite critical of IMF we 
‘lending policy, takes a close look\at the implications of the new loan — and does not see it as | ` 
totally black. In the second, Kamal Nayan Kabra, Faculty Member, Indiani- Institute of Public | ~ 
Administration, analyses the implications in- the. context of Sixth Plan objectives and self- i 


. | ‘reliance and draws very different conclusions. 


Kabra’s contribution is from a paper he presented 


-at the seminar organised by the All-India Peace and Solidarity Organisation i in New Delhi on |-> 


December 5-6, 1981. —Editor: . y 
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IMF Loan: Oil is the Key 


‘a EBREMIAH N OVAK.. 


A great deal of furore has greeted the announce- 
ment that. India is to receive a 5 billion dollar 
IMF loan over the next three years. And it is well 
that the furore has arisen. For this IMF loan is not 
like dny in the past. If it is'successful it could set off 
a new approach to. balance-of-payments finance., For 
with this loan the IMF is fully implementing a 
number of changes in-its operating methods. 
‘Historically speaking, an IMF loan was stated 
to countries which had a trade: deficit, which made 
efforts to control imports by deflating their domestic 
economy to levels consonant with their reserves and 


- export capacity.’ Oncé a country adjusted through 
. austerity measures, a loan was granted. The essence 


of austerity was reduced consumption.’ In a deve- 
loping, country, reduced consumption meant not 
only reduced employment, but totally reduced con- 
sumption of food, clothing, and housing. It meant 
belt tightening in countries where people did not 


7 _ have belts. 


To: implement sùdh belt- -tightening in developing 


„a! countries often required strong, and more often’ 
“authoritarian governments. 


“twenty years it was not unusual to see a dictatorial 
` governmént take over when an IMF austerity pro- 
gramme was’implemented. Cheryl Payer in her 
book~The Debt Trap provides several examples of 
the relationship ‘between IMF loans and dictator- 
. ship. And this writer has also documented cases 
in Bangladesh, the Philippines, India under Emer- 
gency, Argentina, ‘Turkey, and Chile, where there is 
a direct releationship between harsh austerity.mea- 
sures and dictatorship. For in a developing country 


where people already consume very little, demand 


management which consists of reduced: -government 
expenditures, increased interest rates, severe cuts in 
money supply, frozen wages, and. devaluation ` of 
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Indeed, over. the past ` 


i 


currencies, can only te brutal. though goverti- 
ments are needed to implement tough ‘austerity 
measures. 

However, in recent years the IMF has greatly 
altered its outlook toward stabilisation program- 


‘mes. .Indeed it has begun , to look at the “supply. 
side”, not in the juvenile sense of Art Laffer and 
Reagan ‘ ‘supply ` siders”, but in a new sophisticated. 


way: A nation which has a balance of trade deficit 
can alter its deficit, by more than harsh restrictions 
of consumption through monetary austerity. It may, 
according to this doctrine, reduce its deficit through - 


investment programmes that increase its exports or 


it‘may reduce its imports by developing industries 
at home that reduce dependence on.imports. Either 
of these policies can solve the balance of trade defi- 
cit if given a long ènough time to work. 


IN the case of India, this new policy is, being tried 
ona grand scale.. The IMF loan. is based on two 
principles: First” of all the loan will help increase 
the production - ‘of energy, Coal, and most impor- 
tantly, oil; hnd’ secondly, the loan will be used to 
increase investment‘ in export industries.. Through 
these measures India will be able to reduce’ its 
balancë of trade deficit. 
` Loans designed to structurally change economic 
output, such as the/one to India, are new and diffe- 
rent from the older form of Joan that is given: only 
after severe belt tightening. India’s loan is a struc? 
tural loan, and that is what the controversy is all 
about. | 

In the past, a nation that received a loan through 
severe belt tightening measures would’ have to 
attract foreign multinational investment in order to 
make structural changes in its economy. The IMF’s 
loan in the past was only enough to tide the country 
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over ‘untii investment ‘appeared. 

_In contrast, the new structural loans do not rely 
on foreign investment but give the huge amounts of 
the loan to the Government which can invest it in 
Government-owned projects or lend it to indigenous- 
businessmen as it sees fit. In India the. IMF loan. 
will go mostly to Government economic units, not 
to private business. However, no foreign investment: 
by multinational investors isneeded. In short; IMF: 
structural loans such as. that given to. India obviate 
the need for foreign investors. 

And this is the heart. of thé debate. The Wall 
. Street Journal on November 9, 1981, wrote a blister- 

ing editorial condemning the Indian loan as a “hand- 
out through-which India has been sustaining socialist 
development.” According to the editorial, “In 
India’s case the IMF is preparing to hand out’ loans 
to a country that has turned up its nose at the 
kinds of:capital other-developing lands have had to 
be content with. India, for-example, is one. of the’ 
‘Third World countries. most hostile to direct invest- 
ment by multinational corporations. It has spurned- 
hundreds of millions of dollars, even billions, in 
- offers of market-rate financing ftom international 
‘commercial banks”. In short, “structural loans” 
eliminate the need for multinational, foreign invest- 

-ment. And this is why the. US Government abstain- . 

ed from approving the loan. 

This. is the núb of. the issue as to what ` is revolu- ; 
tionary about the Indian loan. It provides capital 
for investment in structural change without thè 
need of soliciting foreign imvestment. It fits into 
India’s historical position of developing its economy 
without huge inputs of foreign private capital. It is 
the Nehru model of development —a model diffe- 
rent from South Korea or Singapore or. Marcos’ 
Philippines. For it limits its input of foreign capital 
to. what India can get i from the World Bank or. the 

_IMF.. By doing so it sacrifices foreign investmént 
and with that sacrifice it reduces its growth rate „to 
the levels. of capital it gets from international fund- 
ing agencies. . - 

Not that India is-a , socialist country.. Far from. it. 
-It bas a huge private sector in agriculture, indust- 
ries, mining and services. Rather India’s goal is to 
protect its private sector from the foreign investor. 
Indeed, by developing structural changés in the 
economy, . the’ Government of India does what | the 
Indian private sector cannot do’ and replaces , the 
role of ' foreign investors. : 


ACCORDING to the IMF Survey of Norik 23, 
1981, 27 per cent of: the IMF loan will be, used to 
develop energy~coal and oil. That means ‘two. bil- 
lion. dollars will be used to develop a new oil field’ in. 
the Arabian Sea — a new field over and. above the 
current field called Bombay High. The new field, 
designated B-57, a field with proven reserves which , 
is capable of rapid ‘exploitation, ' will be -able to - 
replace about two-thirds of the 5.6 billion dollars of 
imports of foreign oil., If B-57 is developed, accord- 
ing to Indian officials at the IMF, India’ s trdde 
deficit will nearly be eliminated. 

„B-57, as an oil field, has been, developed by India’s 
governmental ` agency for-petroleum and natural 
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` Bas, Western ‘firms did not develop, the feid | 
except as sub-contractors to the Government of - 
ndia. The Government of India risked the full cost 
of exploration and development of test wells. The 
IMF loan to the Government will pay for the. orga- 
nisation of the exploitation of this new field. 
This leads tothe second aspect of the controversy 
over the IMF loan. India’s oil development: within 
its own frontiers, with Government participation, 


_ will lead to the- removal of one of the . potentially 
greatest oil-consuming markets from’ dependence/on | 
the global oil\market now. controlled by both.OPEC 


and the major oil companies. 


Its oil independence 
has become a model 


for. other countries that are 


now pushing for a World Bank affiliate to finance 
‘similar national ventures elsewhere. 7 : 


Secondly, the new oil field will produce significant 
quantities of natural gas whose use: in nitrogenous . 
fertiliserscan make India independent:of world mar- 
kets for.agricultural inputs. Part of the IMF loan 
will be used to build ten nitrogenous fertiliser plants 
in India under Government management. As India’s 
agricultural revolution is only urider way for ten 
years, the potential growth of these plants’ and the 
fertiliser industry cannot be under-estimated. India ` 
may indeed become a net exporter of nitrogenots ~ 
fertilisers before 1990. In an age where agriculture 
is becoming once again a pivotal industry, this - 
development alone is significant. 


Beyond the development of ,B-57 and the ferti- 


liser - industry, however, the IMF loan will. be used: 
to develop further infrastructure in power, rails, ; 
communications, and coal mining, standard areas 
of Government participation in the.economy. As 
one Indian official at the IMF put it, “the Govern- 
ment of- India is more and more convinced that’ 
Government investment in nirasteugrare is what it- 
does best”. 

By the Government developing: oil, fertiliser, aid 
infrastructure, it frees the private sector in India - 
to develop its own path in manufactures, agriculture, | 
and services. The IMF’ loan takes pressure off 
private capital markets and frees India’s corps of; 
businessmen .to pursue other industries effectively., 
Since the private sector in India-accounts for nearly , 


three-quarters of the GDP of the country, its. apalih ; 


is’ crucial to India’s development. 


YET the, IMF loan goes further. According to the: 
IMF Survey, “The investment programmé attaches 
great portance to improving performance of: 
’ private industry” especially in the export sector. 
Regulatory controls are being lifted on the private 
sector, imports of exportable intermediate products. 
are being made easier for exporters, and tax- laws 
are. being relaxed, and incentives are being increased. 
to the private sector. 

Indeed, as one looks at the programme it is clear 
that the Government will develop import substitute 
products like oil and fertiliser, and the . Private 
sector will be responsible for an expansion of 
‘exports. This sharing of the two parts of the Projet. 
is quite normal. 

It would be wrong however to see this loan as 
similar to the one granted in | 1974- 15 prior to 
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Emergency, when.a-harsh demand-side: deflative 


cãmpaign was implemented. At that time, as the. 


,tesult of the Bangladesh ‘war and the. drought of 


972, as well as poor management of fiscal and. 


monetary policy which saw the nation in the- 


. throes of a terrible inflation, Emergency represented 


a period of demand-side austerity. In 1981, while’ 


some demand-side adjustments have been _ made, 
‘the.gut of the new IMF loan is based. on ‘investment 
and growth and employment in all’ industries. 
‘loan is not a:tiding-over loan, but a growth-orientéd 
loan to substitute oil imports with home-developed 
oil and thus reduce the balance of trade deficit: 
Because the loan will go to new investment instead 
of unemployment, it will create more new jobs at 


each phase of its “expendituré, and this is enough’ 


to see how different itis. - > i 


This does not mean that the loan should not be 


The. . 


-critically examined. For the loan,- by providing - 


energy, fertilisers, 
strengthen the ability of the private‘sector in India 


and new infrastructure, will.. 


to grow. The incentives.to industry, the liberalised . 


imports, and Government subsidisation of all phases-’ 


of the private sector, will result in an even stronger | 
private sector. Indeed, as one looks beyond this . 


IMF loan one. sees a “mixed industrial economy” 
similar to West Germany or France under ' Giscard, 
where the private and public-sectors reinforce each 
other. -~ i c . o 
Even more important for the future in India is 
the realisation that as the private sector does ex- 
pand (it already accounts ‘for 77 per cent total 
savings) India will become even more prone to look 

' to foreign banks for loans, not for loans to Govern- 
ment, but for loans to private industry. Moreover, 


as the private sector increases its role in the export. 


market and increases imports of intermediates and 


technology, the private sector will: become more 


integrated in the total world market --- an. event 
that has ominous implications. Too many Indian 


~~ , diplomats today are saying that India is: ‘moving 
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. closer .to the West” in its outlook Too many see ` 


the IMF loan, not as socialist but-as the basis for 
the “‘take-off” of India’s private sector. ` ‘ 


This IMF loan then must be seen as having im- 


plications for.the’ private sector far beyond the’ 


-or Poland,.or other non-aligned nations. 


Therefore the Government of India cannot afford 
to have its payments cut. off in mid-stride. 

Secondly, the loan must be paid off in ten years. 
This means that by the end of the third year reve- 
nues must be available to begin the pay-off to the 
IMF. At 12 per cent. interest this is a terrible 
challenge. To miss a payment or to use up pteci- 
òus reserves in the effort would lead to serious 
consequences. - Tae SA ; : 

Lastly, ‘the eyes of the world’ are on India 

because if India succeeds the use of structural loans. 
can: be extended to other nations, including China 
As deve- 
loping countries by definition face chronic deficits 
because of structural anomalies, the success of this. 
loan has important implications for the’ whole 
developing world. ` 

There is .one unanswered question about the 
whole IMF loan to India and this refers, to the 
fact that the loan is being- made by the IMF and. 
not by the World Bank, when it is the latter insti- 
tution that was founded to provide long-term fun- 
ding -for structural purposes. Indeéd ‘one would 
think that the IDA, the International Development 
window of the World Bank which gives long-term 
low-interest loans, would have been the obvious 
agency todo the job. `’ va y 

-What seems to be the explanation of this anomaly 
is, that in recent years, under the leadership of 


‘Robert MacNamara, the Wold Bank has retreated 


$ 


immediate issues involved. And for this reason it — 


is well ‘that there has been controversy both in 
India and abroad about this loan. For it opens a 
Pandora’s box of implications. : 


` 


THE loan however has hidden threats inherent in 


it. In the first place the loan will be made to India ' 


‘in instalments over three years. At.any given 
juncture the loan may be-cut off by the/IMF if there 
is a- feeling, that the Government of India is not 
investing the money properly, effectively, or in.a 
timely manner. In other words the eyes of the 


world are on the Government of India to see that“ 


it ‘performs. If it does not,‘the American.abstén- 
tion on the vote could be turned to a négative ‘vote 
‘during the course of the loan. As the US controls 


20 per cent of the IMF vote, and as it takes an 85- 


per cent majority to pass a loan, if the US exercises 
its vote:in a negative way, it amounts to a veto. 
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from its primary-role and has become more inter- 
ested in programme loans to ‘fight poverty or to 
help in: population control, or in other soft” 
projects instead of long-term infrastructure and. 
structural investment — ‘‘hard projects”. Asa. 
result - the “‘hard projects” like that being financed 
by the IMF are no longer attractive to the World 
Bank, cane: i 

While one can applaud MacNamara’s welfarist : 
approach to poverty — of projects aimed to help ` 
the truly poor — one senses that these projects, 
laudable as they are, do’ not create real productive 
wealth and therefore do not help ‘a’ nation achieve. 
real’ economic: growth. ~ As a result, the IMF has 


‘had to step in to do the job in the area of structure. 


Unfortunately one senses that the US-dominated 
World Bank (all of its presidents haye been Ameri- 


_can) resents helping nations in socialised industrial 


sectors ‘of the economy, leaving the IMF to fill the 
vacuum. My own guess is that the World Bank 
would. rather “fight poverty than assist in the 
development of real wealth in the borrowing coun- 
tries. This’ trend in World Bank welfarism is a 
serious one that more people ought’ to examine 
before the World Bank squanders huge amounts 
of money and developing countries acctmulate new 
debt .on projects whose ability to generate foreign 
exchange is extremely doubtful. I for one believe 
that the MacNamara type of lending is a “debt 
trap”. ; ol, : 

Tn any case'in India’s Joan from’ the IMF there 


‘is the basis for the development of real productive 
_ wealth. 


India’s megptiations deserve a round of 
applause, although getting the loan will prove easier 
than implementing its policies. (November 23). ,: 
l y te el u 
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IMF Loan and. Se 
KAMAL NAYAN KABRA . . 


ue Government of India has'-obtained a condi- 
© tional commitment from the IMF for a massive 
balance of payments support loan. As is the prac- 
tice, the IMF has applied its maximum condition- 
ality clauses, and the actual disbursement of. the 
loan instalments ïs subject to the fulfilment of these 
conditions through what are called ‘“‘performance 
criteria”. : 
‘Any examination of the rationale and impact. of 
the Extended Exchange Facility deal presupposes a 
correct appreciation of the character of the IMF as 
an international monetary-institution as well as. the 
nature of the prevailing relationships between coun- 
tries like India on the one hand, and the countries 
dominating the IMF on account of their voting 
rights in the IMF ôn the other. 
„A large number, of studies have shown that as the 


apex organisation managing the international (capi- ' 


talist) monetary system, based on an unequal agree- 
ments among the member-states, the IMF is an 
inequitous organisation where-a few rich capitalist 
countries -rule the roost. As 4 result, it‘acts as their 
agent to impose highly ideological market solutions 
on the poor countries periodically falling into severe 
balance of .payments crises as a result of their 
externally-oriented, imitative industrialisation poli- 


cies. The IMF is used `by its controlling interests ' 
for imposing on the peripheral countries economic - 


policies favouring increasing .external dependence 
and, strengthening of private enterprise. ’ 
‘Phe conditionality clauses are nothing -but a 


“means for making. the borrowing country change 


` with supply side economics and market orientation. : 


socio-economic domestic policies and international 
economic and financial relationships. The changes 


that-have come about in the concept of conditional-° 
‘ity reflect the changing needs of developed Western 
economies, more particularly of the USA, in their” 


domestic: spheres as also in their international eco- 
nomic relations. For: example, with the present US 
and UK obsession with what has come to be called 
supply side economics and .anti‘Keynesianism, the 
IMF’s policy prescriptions are also strongly tinged 


. The policy changes already initiated in-India which 


were catalogued officially with the loan application 
indicate the strong market aid private enterprise 
orientation contained in the: IMF policy, prescrip- 
tions; so- willingly. accepted: and applied by the 
Government of India as its very own. The experience 
of many, other Third World countries with the IMF, 
particularly that of Tanzania and Jamaica, under- 
lines the rigidly pro-wealthier market economies 


` character of the IMF. Its structure, rationale, con- 


trol and functioning are all-geared to the cause of,- 


furthering the interests of the imperialist countries. 
Why is it, then, politically-independent' Third 


‘World..countries are members of the , IMF and 


ye 
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periodically agree to swallow the bitter pills admin- 
istered by the IMF as something beneficial to their | 
‘ own interests? An adequate answer to this question 


can take us farther afield. But, briefly, the answer 
is connected with the nature of the obtaining world 
capitalist system with the neo-imperialist, powers at 
its head. - 5 eee 

The present post-colonial stage, based on the 
transfer.of political sovereingnty to the colonies 
and dériving from the economic structure of depen- 
dence built during the colonial era, seeks to perpe- 
tuate the unequal relationship through international 


market mechanism in which the international com- . ' 


modity, investment and finance and technology 


- markets are dominated by the metropolitan coun- 


tries. The process of dependent ‘capitalist-.indus- 
trialisation 
classes of the Third World could not break these 
unequal bargaining powers. . . “ay a 

A mixture.of domestic and international factors, 
aided and abetted by institutions like ‘the World 
Bank and the IMF continue the process of ' enclave, 
dependent, imitative industrialisation based on the 
new ‘sense of power and strength acquired by the 
national industrial and non-industrial capitalist 
classes. They'seek increasing accommodation with 
powerful international capital whose baneful hege- 
monistic traits vis-a-vis their own specific interests 
the local capitalists keep under leash through.:a 
combination of political power (based on their 
sovereign statis) and economic power (based on 
great expansion and diversification along with indi- 
genous infrastructural base developed through state- 
sponsored capitalist development). Obviously, , the 
common victims of this combination are the labour- 


partly intended, through planning, public sector, 


initiated by the national capitalist: 


` ing, poor classes, whose gains, partly incidental,. 


heavy and basic industries, expansion, of social’ 


services, public distribution and public investment ` 


based expansion.of employment, come increasi ngly 
under attack as local and international capital find 
increasing mutuality of interests. This accommod- 


ation is buttressed through increasing reliance on ' 


markets and monopolies and increasing integration 
of the economy with the neo-imperialist system 
through trade,’ debts, aid, technology transfer, 


investments and MNCs, to mention only the major. 


economic mechanisms. -- Pa a. 
. Thus instances like the massive. borrowing -from 
the IMF must be seen as a part of the present 
motives, needs, mechanisms.and process of imperi- 
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alist domination. It is for these reasons that Ahis: 


episode is agitating all those who attempt to under- 
stand the compulsions, processes, tefms and condi- 


tions, consequences of and alternative options to the | 


present IMF loan. Such an approach is likely-to 


prove fatal to -the simple-minded vanti-imperialism - 
i D 
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of those who would put the entire blame on the 
machinations of the IMF (or imperialism) for 
enticing the vacillating, patriotic capitalist classes 
down the garden path. This is because such views 
do not visualise the possibility of increasing com- 
monality of interests between indigenous (and pro- 
bably, therefore, ipso facto, patriotic) ruling classes 
and the world imperialist centres: The increasing 
contradictions. of capitalism globally as well as 
nationally, also strengthen their mutual accommod-! 
ation. Kan ke ý ae 

A phenomenon which owes itself to such conjoint 


< Operation of power and interests of local . and inter- 


national capital cannot be. ascribed either to the 
one or the other: It is thanks to their making 
common cause that such -gross deviations 
called vacillations) ` take place. It is no longer a 
question of dependent capitalist class; it is a collabor- 
ationalist class, making use of its independence not 
Jor national but for crass class interests. It is incor- 


_Tect to mechanically carry on with the analogy of an 


identity of class and national. interest which obtain- 
ed during the colonial period as a ‘special case. For 
the present, in so far as ıt concerns the interests of 
the national capitalist’ classes and the, common 
masses, no`such identity obtains. That ‘is the main 
meaning of the limits to the capitalist path’ of deve- 
lopment. Capitalist growth is mediated ‘through 
internal class dominance along with its structural 
links with the world capitalist system. Ne se N 

As Ali Abdalla Ali (Economic Adviser, Céntral 
planning Organisation, Yemen Arab Republic), com- 
‘menting on the inadequacy of the Arusha Initiative, 
wrote in [FDA Dossier, (No. 25): 2" © , 


“All the documénts. presented and ‘discussed in Arusha 


reflected: -a- clear analysis ‘of the IMF, but very little mention ` 


was made of the course of policy and economic management, 
in some Third World countries that often resorted to the Fund. 
If discipline; economic rationality and prudence were the guide 
to policy-making in such Third World.countries, a number of 
them might not have needed to. resort to IMF or any other 
sources of financial assistance, 


“However, a quick look at the scene in many Third World 
countries will be enough to tell us now public funds have been 
squandered in useless ventures; how public monies went to 


‘enrich the few and the powerful, rather than going to improve - 


agriculture where the helpless majority subsist; how in place of 
useful and productive projects, one could see a series of ‘white 
elephants’; how in general, economic policies are manipulated 
and geared towards the interests of the few rather than the 
majority; and how, in many Third World countries, inter- 
national inflation and the hike in‘oil prices have become the 
scapegoat for all the wrong-doing and bad Management. 


“Therefore, it is only fair to put the initial blame not on the 
wrong medicine provided by the IMF, but on those in charge 
of the economic and financial affairs of Third World countries 
needing Fund resources, This is because in some Third World 
countries decisions are not based on rational choices among 
alternative courses of action but- on a narrow subjective basis 
either intentionally or because of inadequate intellectual 
understanding of what is good for that particular’: economy 
and society. If policy objectivés and‘strategy choices had been 
rational, many Third World countries would not have needed 
to resort to/Fund resources with all the conditions that could 
be imposed on them. Some maintain that Third World coun- 


tries normally find it difficult to refuse Fund medicine, lest they . 


might be deprived of access to other financial resources. If this 
is the case, thën this is where the attention of Third World 
countries (as a group) should be directed, that is, to try to help 
each other to chart a' course away from the Fund, since ... the 
Fund will not change in the~direction desired by Third World 
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countries,”’ ee : 

The financial aspects of the loan show alarming 
debt burdens, but that is simple arithmetic. The 
worst aspect is that the loan is available ‘for 
financing balance of payments deficits only, and 
this is the most ominous feature which ~ ensures that 
such ever-growing deficits must ‘of necessity continue 
‘to arise. That is how the noose of debt bondage will 
leave its deadly imprint on the real processes. that 
is, on the ownership. and control of '. production 
apparatus, on the product-mix and technology and’ 
the disposition of output. The condition which 
enjoins the policy of import-liberalisation will help 
provide the markets to supply-side economics-based 
-Western countries through the IMF-imposed opening 
up of the Indian market to the TNCs. Such a throt- 
tling of Indian industries affects not only the nascent 
capital goods sector; it goes beyond to the pre-natal 
Stage as well checkmating the. growth ‘of -public 
investment through deflationary fiscal and monetary 
policies and limited access to non-IMF external 
finance. ` : Yas 

The bulging balance of payments deficit ‘caused 
by import liberalisation will strengthen the process 
of inequitous opening -up of ‘the Indian economy 
by underlining the priority. given to ‘export pro- 


motion. Sales to any country -are limited ultimately . 


by one’s capacity to pay through exports. When 
exports become a compulsion arising from the need 
to’ service. debts and obtain critical maintenance 
imports, the terms af trade worsen. This is helped 
further by the process of gradual currency deprecia- 
tion in a regime of floating exchange rates without 
the overt ritual of devaluation. The importing 
protectionist West obtains an` increasing value for 
its selective imports. a a 

The dominant groups-who support such inequit- 
ous international division of labour gain through 
such export orientation in many ways. Many social 
-policies and priorities like anti-monopoly policies, 
greater priority to mass consumption goods, pro= 
tected consumption of the poor masses, are sacri? 
ficed for earning “valuable” foreign, exchange. 
Huge direct export subsidies are also wrested by 


‘the bigger industrial groups. Export-based invest- | 


ments overcome the limitation arising from the 
stunted growth of the domestic ‘market. Greater: 
external contacts ease the process of building up 
illegal, black wealth fortunes abroad. The imperia- 
list countries obtain increasingly higher value for, 
every dollar they spend along with.the advantages 
of cheap labour and public subsidies to exports. 
No wonder the callaborationist indigenous capital 
initiates a mutually supporting process of import 
liberalisation, export promotion, greater inflow of 
foreign enterprise, finance, technology and capital 
goods, all in the name of self-reliance. i f 
Claims are being that the IMF loan, the 'mazi- 
mum conditionality attracted by it, the application 
of performance criteria and regular consultations 
with the IMF-on economic policies, are all in 
conformity with the policies enunciated and pursued ` 
by-the Government, which are explicitly stated in 
the Sixth Plan, How far this characterisation of the 
Sixth Plan as an instrument - for supplementin 
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; > Inthe first. two- years, net external resources to the 
. tune of Rs. 1,792 crores and Rs. 1379 crores have 


greater reliance on the market for economic manage- 
ment and greater, external-orientation for attaining 
self-reliance amounts to a recognition of progressive 
watering down of the socio-economic content of the 


Plan cannot any longer remain a moot‘point. Addi- - 


tionally, borrowing of this magnitude may make the 
calculations of-the Plan financing go haywire. À 
The Plan has explicitly taken note of the loss of 
about a third of the net volume of external borrow- 
ing through deterioration in the external “terms -of. 
trade. Then, ‘aid estimates take into account the - 
possibilities of increased aid from world agencies”, 
probably of the- kind sought from the IMF. Over 
the Plan period, the net capital inflow. from abroad 


is projected “at .Rs. 9,063 crores at 1979-80 prices. | 


already been availed of. Then comes the Rs 5,270 
crores ‘of. balance of payments support extended 





ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER '- 
E was naively believed. by some ‘people that 
the partition of the country would bring -about a 
lasting , solution of the problém of communalism in 
{ndiaand that in the post-partition period we would 
be able to live without ‘this dreadful legacy. How- 
_ever, it was a false hope and, except for a short: 
period during the fifties, we could not live in com- ` 
munal peace. With the’ oriset of the sixties, the 
‘curve of communal violence took a sharp turn 
‘and its’ upswing: continued throughout the sixties 
ending in a violent convulsion at Ahmedabad.. :The 
seventies proved no more auspicious in this respect, 
“except for a brief interlude during the middle of the 
decade. We again witnessed a violent communal 
upsurge during the end of the last decade.‘ - .. 
In view of such tenacious persistence: of this 
phenomenon; it- is highly necessary to understand 
4ts underlying causes. To attribute the communal 
‘phenomenon to religion ‘alone (as is often sought -to 
be done even in certain academic. quarters) would 
‘amount, to: say the least, to over-simplification. 
For long most-of us have believed in this ‘myth; it 
ig. high time-the ‘myth is thoroughly dissected: A 
_.éareful study of the phenomenon would’ show that ` 
neither -before nor after partition, was religion the 
. šole. factor -responsible for its origin or ~growth. 
-This is not to suggest that religion plays no-part in 
it; far from it.. But it must be ‘understood that it 


dcts more as an agent determining the attitude of . 


‘its followers than as the motivation or mainspring 
of communal violence. There are other complex 
-factors to account for it. It is our endeavour “in this 
‘article to identify those complex factors. ~ =< ` 
-- Are the underlying causes ‘of communal violence 
before arid after partition the same or do they differ. 
in degree and scope or are they different -in* nature 


M 


munity. However, 
its entire elite had no need to take recourse to such | 
. a communal strategy.-It- could couch. its demands 


exchange „facility from the:-IMP. .Ihis. takes the 
total of already committed external inflows to ; Rs. 
8,391 crores, leaving, if the Sixth’: Plan projections 
are to be adheréd to, a little over Rs. 2,500 crores 
for project-based, external borrowing, Obviously, 
the:import content -and foreign. exchange require~ 
ments of the Sixth Plan projects -and. programmes 
are much in excess of the remainder left after. the 


_ already contracted .loans. Thus, even -in terms: of. 
‘quantitative targets, the IMF loan -amounts to 


violating the Sixth Plan framework. Moreover, in 
so far as diminished scope - is -Jeft for the _project, 
the drive for import substitution. will be weakened. 


It also creates adverse effects on export. growth in `` 


so far as it is; dependent on setting up’ new produc- 


’ tion facilities geared to external markets. `: -tz 


`- In sum, whatever emphasis the Sixth Plan. gaye 


.to. the objective ..of self-reliance has been seriously ; 


` 
ve 


eroded by the borrowing from the IMF. «renov 
A i ie yoo E i > iy N ; 


Anatomy of Post-partition Riots `- 


She oe po eaat Paai 


4 oh Sie ie 
e Ea 


In view of the. complexity and also the enormity .of 
the:. problem, it would’be.difficult to find categori- 


-cal answers.. No.. social phenomenon, müch less a 


communal one, is reducible to neat conceptual 
categories. Social interaction’ and processes do 
not admit of such simplicity or neatness, neverthe- 
less some broad features and distinguishing :marks 
can be identified. oes 2 2 Bote 

The communal ‘phenomenon jis political in genesis 


“and can be défined as the att ‘of skillfully manipu- 


lating the religious. sentiments and cultural ethos 
of a people by its elitë to realise its (the elite’s) 


rath? ie 2 


political, economic and cultural aspirations by- _ 


identifying these aspirations as those Of the ‘entire 


‘community. This again, it must.. Þe noted, is an 
approximate. definition, as it doés not embrace’all 
. the complexities:of the phenomenon. However, sit 
- can be used as a working definition. Par 


. As the struggle for . independence from: British, 


“rule intensified and the prospects of transfer-of , 
power brightened,,. the Muslim elite became appre- 


hensive of being dominated. by and becoming an 
adjunct of ‘the Hindu elite. The Muslim League, 


’ therefore, motivated by such:a possibility, formulat- 


ed its demands essentially reflecting the ` economic, 

political and 

elite and ‘identifying them with the entire commu- . 

nity in otder tó’ win its support. Such a Strategy | 

aroused strong passions within the Muslim tom- 
the Hindus being in majòrity,. 


in more secular idiom, thus identifying its aspira- 
tions with those of the entire nation. This was pre- 
cisely: the policy of the Indian National Congress 


Te : . 2 a . 
vis-a-vis the Muslim’ Leagiie. However, a ‘section 


s x - 


to: 


cultural aspirations of the Muslim ' 


= 


“~ 


Pes oe 


of the’ Hindu elite did take recourse to the commu- 
nal idiom to realise its aspirations. This section of 
the Hindu elite used the political: platform of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and’ also The. umbrella “of the 
Congress. 

Thus we see that the major catise of A E 
conflict before partition-was struggle for. share: in 
political power~ as: well ‘as control of economic re} 
‘sources at the national lével between the Hindu 


„~ elite and. the’ Muslim’ elite: Neédless to say, this: 


battle was fought by the- Muslim elite — being 


., more -feudal in its orientation -and motivated by 


‘the ‘minority phobia — by- using: - religio-culturat 


“idiom dnd by basing nationalism on religio- “cultural 


-,.€omplex (ìt, was the surest way of carving out a 


“separate - homeland’ for itself). However, for thë 
Hindu elite, there was less compulsion to ‘do-so and 
‘consequently: it could appear more. secular in its 
` approach. The Muslim League fought vigorously 


$ 
Muslim- böy*was the’ son of # local bidi agate 


Take the Jabalpur riot, for crampi “The apait 
causé was :the- ‘elopement’ of -a Hind f 

Muslim ~boy:- However, althougti'' it bev ti 
powerful Teligio- -cultaral’ »prejudices: between" he 
cotimunities into plaş*(focal. newspapers; vi MRED 
noted, play- a very important’ róle“ pý- aan 
rumours and. playing upsuch prejudices); ff wi sd 
the real “reason: The*reason ‘lay’ elsewhere" 





Ta i 


who was: succéeding i in “establishing more ‘and: Mm 


. Control over the local bidi industry: ‘His Hindu com® 


~ 


for- the- partition of the ` country ; and got- -the two- 


nation theory accepted: 


‘However, -after partition, this cause ceased to” 
- exist as the Muslim elite had succeeded in realising 
its. aspirations. The Muslim .masses left behind in ` 


India (the major chunk of the elite -migrated to 
Pakistan) were too-dazed by the catastrophe to react 


in-’any meaningful way, much-less-in an aggressive’ 


way. Hence a’ comparative - lull in communal 
violence during the fifties. But with -the Jabalpur: 
riots‘ in 1961 ‘a’ new phase of communal violence 
started in post-partition India. What were- the 


" sensitive. One important reason for this ‘could ‘be - 
that the ‘people living ‘in these towns are from the , 


petitors were sore over this development: Tt was not 
without significance that the bidi-industry' belonging 
tó- Muslims in’ ‘Jabalpur . suffered: ‘heavily during™ the 
riots. © 7 


Ke ENACT, 


" Empirical data collected-from a thimber of ‘centres ie 


of- communal violence: enable ‘us tò draw- certain 
important ‘conclusions: ‘First, though communat 
riots -remain an urban phenoménon;: ‘with’ some “ex: 


` ceptions; -they'are mòre likely to erupt: in-medium: 


size towns than in “large urban ‘conglomérations 
or cosmopolitan centres.: "Aligarh, Jamshedpur, 
Moradabad; ‘Bhiwandi, Allahabad; ’ “Malegaon; 
Varanasi, Godhra, etc., have been communally mote 


lower middle classes and their Teligio- -cultural: bee 
haviour ténds to be more segregationist-- -and éon® 
servative: In such towns. the leadership is provided 
by petty-shop-keepers ‘or'lower middle class profess 


’ sionals'‘like advocates and doctors. One ‘should“not 


. lose sight-of their religio-cultéral ‘background." zs 


cayses now? Did the pre-partition causes continue’ 


to‘be valid or had a new casual nexus - snega on 
the scene? ' 


’While complete’ discontinuity of causal connection, 


_is mot maintainable, it would not be‘possible-to-deny 
the: emergence of new factors on: ‘the’ communal. 
-scene, Whereas the attitudes of the two commu- 
nities: towards each other were largely determined 


«during the course of the power struggle in the pre- 


partition period'ʻand these attitudes did matter in 
hostilé interaction leading to-aggravation of commu- 


nal ‘conflict, they cannot be said to'be the most 
- ` significant cause of communal violence in:post-parti- 


' munities, ceased to operate. 


tion India. Also, the most significant cause ofthe 


a communal imbroglio before partition, ‘that-is, ‘share 


of’ power at-the Central level between the two com- 
The Muslims in‘India 
were-nolonger fighting for any ‘fixed quota of seats 
àt:the Central or provincial levels. Neither were: they 
now demanding any reserved quota of „jobs. in 
‘Government services. 


: Phere remained causal continuity. between: pre- 


Jat- 
Secondly, it will be seen- from the'list ‘of’ commi 


nally Sensitive towns given above that thése aré thri; 
ving cëntres' ‘of small-scale artisan-based -iniduistties, 


_In-thése towns the Muslim artisans’ and: businéssmeft’ 


have achieved a‘relative degree of: prosperity. ` This 
is not. altogether unconnected with the communal 
problem in these towns. 
communal problem in. these’ ceritres can-throw much 
more useful light. Economic ‘competition between: 


the two comimunities often leads to social ténsiois - 


which can ‘be easily | turned into communal tension 
by. exploiting certain situations ` ‘on’ occasions tike 
religious festivals, ètc. ‘The problem. gets further 


‘complicated. in- view ‘of the fact that in these towns, 


more’ often than not, Muslims happen to be’ Wage- 
earning aftisans. The increased prosperity (speaking 
only:‘in relative terms) among ‘Muslims: leads-to 
increased political aspirations *among: them; thus 


‘challenging the traditional’ political leadership ‘of the 


-town. -This’ political rivalry in turn:leads to-a comi* 


and: , Post-partition periods as far-as superstructural - 


causes of: communal conflict like- religio-cultural 
prejudices, ‘memory of Muslim rule over India’ (lead: 
ing ‘to’ communal interpretation of history -and. 
glorification by the two communities. respectively “of 
the ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ periods — a wrong notion 
OF. periddisation of- history); emotional commitment 
to: the cause of Pakistan, etc:, were concerned. How- 


_ ever, ‘ow thère' -emerged a-variety: .of-local factors 


which came to'play an ever-greater-role in-pushing 
the communal -conflict to‘the threshold-of violence. 
It must’ be: considered a-significant development,- 
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munally: ‘dangerous situation: “It is also*worth not? 
ing ‘that’ “thése~towns ‘have a comparatively, highet 
proportion of Muslim population 

` In would ‘be interesting to throw riore ‘Tight oi 
this” aspect. ‘et uš tāke some concrete’ examples 4t6 
illústrate* this aspect: of- the: problein.~ ‘Bhiwandi i 


. Maharashtra: witnessed ‘a major communal riot in 


1971. ‘It ‘isa -thrivinig centre’ Of the: powerlooni 
industry ‘with quite afew: ‘Muslims owning ‘power- 
looms : sand ‘a, ‘large number of Muslim artisans 
working’ as weavers on these. looms. The. population 
is-around one. lakh; alniost ° fifty : per “cent * being 
Muslims. “Also, Bhiwandi: boing., on a: national- high- 


5 


‘Intensive studies of thé ` 


“yn 


way. wwoọomoay-agra Toad) receives a arge amount 
of revenue by way of octroi from-passing trucks. Its 
municipality thus has..a handsome income. Local 
municipal politics; therefore, assumes ‘considerable 
importance. ` Different. parties and political groups 
vie. with one another to wrest control of the Muni- 


. Cipal Council. A section of Muslims with their 


. increased prosperity. due to the loom. industry deve- 
loped greater political aspirations, challenging the 
traditional leadership and leading-to communal ten- 


' sion. An in-depth study, of the Bhiwandi riots shows 
- that. municipal politics had a direct bearing “on 


heat 


communal violence there. `. Po a 
In this connection -one or two, more.important 


factors need to be noted. The dispute never assumes 


‘vested interests involved. More..often than not, it 


- assumes the form-of some highly. emotional - issue 


with a.strong appeal. for the common man. Ina 
backward.country like India, what,else than a con- 
troversy over-a religious procession, playing of 
music before.a. mosque, hitting or, slaughtering of a 
‘cow, can have greater emotional potential? It is” the 
opportunity’ to wrest: or consolidate ‘leadership 


` , father than sanctity of the religious issue per se that ° 


is more important for.a politician. In a situation 
of mass hysteria thus ¢reated;. even ‘sane or other- 
wise mature politicians feel-impelled to join in, 
lest their leadership be. threatened .by. more vocal 
elements waiting in the wings.” The. popularity so 
won’ is ‘later ‘utilised’ by the politicians of either 
community. to win elections or for political advan- 
tage in-some other form., ; one 

It is equally import 


` the communal situation...In a backward set-up, 


education, not always:but often, becomes an instru- 


ment for: generating communal consciousness'and | 
‘identity. The potentialities of ‘Hindu’ identity. ‘and 
‘Muslim’ identity have been exploited by the .educa- ` 


‘ted: elite. from both communities. *In,a slowly deve- 
loping. economy. and, ballot-box oriented polity, 
communal polarisation enhances bargaining power 
and thus enables the‘ castes. and communitie$ con- 
‘cerned to claim a gteater-share,of scarce national 


“gesources. It would therefore be {wrong to assume 


16 


that in a. slowly developing economy.development 
would -lead -to “increased secularisation' in‘ direct’ 
proportion-to the rate of development. , 

; In fact, in such a situation, the process of .secu- 
larisation. has-an extremely tortuous course. Instead 
ofa heightened degree-of national integration, it 


may ,result in a.greater degree of communal polari- 


sation as already pointed.out. Also, at least in the 
initial stages of development of science and techno- 


` Mogy, one cannot ensure the growth of rationalism , 
to, the same degree. Among the poor and backward 


strata of society, mainly due to iniquitous distribu- 
tion of.the benefits of the.growth of. technology, a 
sense of insecurity is generated (as such.a delveop- 
-ment,uproots them or..threatens to. uproot them 
from their traditional socio-economic pattern of 
life), and they try to cling. with ever greater tenacity 
to traditional beliefs..Religious as; well as: ‘secular 


` 


i t to note that more than the - 
_ ”, filliterate’.masses, the, educated. elite from among 
“both ‘the communities ,play this role and aggravate 


leadership tries to take advantage of this situation 
each for its own political and non-political ends. 
‘We have seen that religious festivals are celebrated 
with ever greater enthusiasm evéry year and they 


‘turn out to be ‘most feared occasions for.‘increased . - 


+ 


- Communal tensions. : x 
The. process of social change in a backward 
society is always extremely complex. This is mainly 
because the’ process of development does not bring 
about equitable distribution of benefits. ‘Those who 
manage to get: greater benefits: try to “consolidate | 
their position through strengthening the. communal 

appeal, if necessary. The process ‘of.change gives ` 


„~ Ti8e to social tensions which must be: studied in ` 
4 j - proper social context without falling into the trap 
a directly political form as- it, would expose the - 


of current myths and stereotypes. In a fast-changing 


social situation, old mythologised mental constructs ` 


‘and fixed stereotypes will hardly help.in properly. 
evaluating the situation. There. may be an emotio: 
nal hangover towards Pakistan on the’ basis of 
religio-cultural affinity among: a section ‘of “the 
Muslims in India,-but it cannot be said to be the 
final determinant. of communal and caste violence 
in India. ~. Oe ae 

- Along with the new social strata a new leadership 


«is coming tothe fore with its own. socio-cultural 
. ethos. It is important to understand ‘this process. 


of change. Until recently the Muslim leadership was 
- in the hands of either the feudal class or the Ulama: 
Although conservative, they had their own- sočial 


” values. However, with economic, development “in 


“India, a new: class among the Muslims is coming to- 
the fore which hardly had any cultural roots.. This 
class. is developing its own economic :and:-political, 


ambitions and is in a way challenging the role of | 


` the traditional leadership. Needless to say, this, class 


~ is less scrupulous and more ruthless in realising. its 
ambitions. It can evén ‘utilise Islamic fundamental- . 


ism for its own aspirations more- unscrupulously 


than the traditional Muslim léadership: «+: * -. ; 


As already -pointed out, increased prospetity or 


affluence among a section of Muslims brings .about. 


‘change in the traditional pattern of leadership-and 
‘economic hegemony-at the local level. The socio- < 


„political conflict resulting therefrom often becomes 
_unmanageable and bursts out in the form of vios 


lence. The Moradabad riot is a case in point; The __ 


tans “> 


à 


higher wages in the brass industry and entrepreneur; ` ~ 
ship brought about not only greater prosperity among | - 


the Muslims, it also began to lessen thé importance 
of the middleman, often Hindu, in business ‘trans: 
actions. Some of the Muslim entrepreneurs. even - 


managed to get direct orders from. West ‘Asian’. 


countries. The Hindu middlemen thus edged -out : 
began to rally round the Jana Sangh (now-BJP): 
which has its base among petty businessmen. This’ 
class, being-a traditional mercantile class, is often 


religiously very conservative and can be. easily. 


` swayed by communal propaganda. te 
_, There is another dimension of the problem:'.. The 

‘increased prosperity among a section of the Muss. 
lims in Moradabad was socially manifested through 

a greater degree of spending on religious and semi- ` 
religious ‘activities in addition to secular activities 


‘like, buying, real estate along the ‘outer periphery of- 


a Fie. 


` 


-_~ 


aaa 


` n€o-conservative 


. to’outmanoeuvre others. 1 
_ all. these’ micro-level factors in order to understand 


_ teday. 
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the fown. ; ‘Aithéugh the real cause of conflict was. 


economic competition and higher demand for wages 
from Muslim artisans, the. increased degree of 


- Spending on religious and semi-religious activities - . m i 
like ‘construction of more mosques, madrasas and aspirations, local‘or national forces having a’ power- ,’ - 


‘maktabs. were’ construed. as flow of Arab money 
into India to. strengthen the Muslim fundamenta- 
lists. Naturally’ such propaganda . could .. easily 


` Cause a greater degree of hostility, between Hindus. 


and Muslims, and succeeded .in creating an atmos-. 
phere conducive to communal violence. <. >- ; 
- “On the side’of the Muslims, increased prosperity 


led to greater political aspirations — which in turn ` 


leads to more militancy to preserve the gains. In 
such an atmosphere (small-town conservatism) it is 
easier for the traditional leadeship, with the help of 
elements aspiring to transform 
economic into political power, to assume ah impor- 
tant role ‘and manifest a greater degree of militancy 
One must bear in mind 


the ‘true :nature of communal: violence in India 


4 


„However, this is not to suggest that macro-level 


Réform or. Revolution ?. 


oa Rv. since conversions started bringing sleepless 
“== nights tò Hindu commiunalists,. we .have.-been 
hearing about. the Shankaracharyas’ sudden realisa-' 
“tion. that Hindu society needs correction. The. RSS 


executive at a crisis session in Delhi on July. 11 and 
12.came out with a.12-point plan to reform Hindu 
religion — opening of bhajan centres in untouchablé 
colonies, supply of musical instruments- and books 
„tọ them to conduct prayers, inter-dining, etc... . ; 

_The- RSS conducted an expensive conference at 
Meenakshipuram. Chief. Minister. MGR attended a 


temple “dinner for “Harijans”. The Kanchi Kama; | 
koti Swami, Pejawara Swami and Subramanian. 
Swamy have. come out with different schemes “‘to,, 


retain Harijans in the Hindu fold”. Even a secular 
party like the Congress-I has proposed a four point 
programme: providing’ common drinking .water 
wells, burial grounds, approach roads, and shops: : 

For the first time in independent India, Hindus 
have started. admitting that. there 


‘the extent of saying that mass conversion to Islam 
is the biggest crisis faced by Hinduisth since parti- 
tion. The way the RSS‘boys are. being made to run 
from house to house distributing a booklet, ‘““Warn- 
ing of Meenakshipuram”, free of cost. proves that the 
. communal Hindus ate in serious ‘crisis. - “Heavens. 
are falling. -Therefore, Hinduism must be reformed. 
The need of the hour is a Vivekananda,” cried one 
‘Hindu leader. ee ee 
We do not’ want to doubt the sincerity.of these 
reformers. People like.the Pejwara Swami of Vishwa 


Hindu Parishad and Swami Ranganathananda of . 
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factors do. not play any role in exacerbating the. 





is- something, 
„wrong. with their religion: -One RSS leader went to - 


communal, situation at a particular place. The 
-Macro-level ‘factors are ‘too well : known to need 
‘Tepetition here. - - Wherever there is manifestation of 
‘Mass. militancy and assertion by the masses of their . 


ful vested interest*in maintaining the status, quo 
- Come . into .play..and..ingéniously create.a.situation 
that leads to communal violence. The local factors 
‘tend to be more -mundane‘‘and’ concrete, whereas, 
those on the: national level tend:to be ideological 


‘and emotional.. It is'.only: thé complex interac- 
tion between the two which'sharpens the conan 
conflict, ultimately resulting in a violent -otit-. - 
“Burst... | e, ae N z A E 
. ` Each of the two communities has developed ` cë- 
_ tain, stereotypes about the-other. In a stagnant 


‘situation such stereotypes . have. longer validity. — f 


‘Small.or medium. sized towns, due to comparative’ ° 
stagnation, are bastions’ of -orthodoxy and conser: 

` Vatism ‘and. consequently tend to become hotbeds 
of communal propaganda. However, ` although . : 

= social conservatism or. religious. orthodoxy may 


` “lend itself-to generating a communal atmosphere, it . 


is, not’ by- itself, the mainspring ` of. communal ' 
hatred. 0 FP re Bae ee ee 


t 





‘the Ramakrishna. Mission, may genuinely feel thåt 
Hinduism néeds urgent reform. Gandhi too had felt 
the same and didéverything to reform Hinduism; 
and~that is why. hey i 
Hindu Many other feformets have-come arid gond, ' 
_ from Raja Ram Mohan’ Roy to Narayana Gurui. 
‘We have no objection to the reform movement laun=' 
ched by . Hindu leaders. Who are we to object?. The 
holes in the Hindu net made.the untouchable fish 


escape. Now the owners of the net have realised- |. “i. 


` the urgent need to repair it. Da See 
_ The ‘real question is, are the untouchables and ° 
tribals — the original inhabitants of India — inte: ` 
„ Tested in ‘reforming Hinduism? This is what every, 
conscious Dalit will have to consider. And to such 


Dalits’ as“ are’ in doubt, what Dr B.R..Ambedkar | 


had : said should) be a guide. “To reform Hindu. | 


; Society is, ‘neither our‘ aim nor our field of action. 
Our aim is to gain freedom. We have tiothing tö-do `. 
_ With anything else. If we can gain our freedom by - 
conyersion, why should: we shoulder the responsi- 
bility of reforming the Hindu ‘religion?. And why. : 
should we sacrifice our strength and property fon. 
‘that? None should misunderstand the object of out- 
movement as being Hindu social reform. The object. 
of ‘our movement is to achieve social freedom-for. 
“the untouchables. It is, equally true that this free- 
~ dom: cannot ‘be secured without conversion.” This - 
< is what Ambedkar said on in May 1936, -while' 
addressing ..a, conference. `of . untouchables in 
Bombay.. `. A SAE an aes . 5 
. Is. it possible for -untouchables to ‘be, liberated’ 
ee as i ` (Continued on page:34) 
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Can Anand beaModel? = 


“BHARAT DOGRA - 


x z Last ‘month we: published : a contribution fron 

2 [Monit Sen‘on.the Amul success story and the - 
‘Anand dairy . cooperative scheme (Mainstream, 

c |November: 21, 1981). The other- side. of,“ the f 
‘picture is presented by Bharat Dogra in‘a’ tom- : 

> | prehensive article on: Operation Flood in The“ 
Economic Scene, journal published “by Tata 

=- | Economic Consultancy Services, Bombay (1981, 
[iNo. “7). We reproduce here relevant Portions from 





- the article with, the author’s. ‘permission. -= Editor” 





on of the most publicised. aspects of the Opera- 


tion Flood programme relates to’ the organisa- i 


‘tion ‘of rural cooperatives ` of milk. ‘producers~ to 
break’ the stranglehold of middlemen, But according 


to all available indications, very little , progress ‘has ` 


‘been’ so far made in this sphere. According to.the 


review .of. Operation Flood]. by-.the.PAD. ofthe. . 


Planning Commissign conducted in 1978, only 46 
per cent of the allocations made for. the organisa- 
tion of rural milk procurement had in’ fact been 
spent. In seven and a half years of this programme, 
only 5,630 societies having only eight lakh members 
had been set up. 

The development-of cooperatives promoted.under 
‘this project is based on the much-publicised , Anand’ 
“pattern. Already ‘Anand ihas come ‘to: ‘be recognised 
-far and wide as the model of ‘cooperative develop- 
iment.’ But’ before’ giving full marks to this ‘cooper- 
` -Ative success’ story | in Anand'the’big role played’ by 
foreign ‘aid-in its success should ‘also be realised. 

“The official statistics on the aid provided’ to the 
Kaira District Cooperative 1 Milk Producers’. Union, 
‘Anand, and -its associate ` “bodies during the three 
‘decades from 1947-48 to 1977-78 are quite reveal- 


ing. The Government of the’ erstwhile State of Bom- 
‘bay “provided the Union a ‘loan of ‘nearly Rs. 10 . 


Takis ‘and a grant of Rs. 6 lakhs; ‘The Government 


of “Gujarat. gave it‘over Rs. 80, 000 as loan to help - 


in the acquisition of land' for setting up’ its. dairies. 
The Government. of India loaned it over: Rs. 70 
lakhs and gave a ‘grant of Rs. 20. lakhs” for. setting 
up its dairy plants. It also. „gaye ‘the Union:a grant: 
of Rs. 25 lakhs for setting up baby, food and. Cheese 
- plants and then again. gave it Rs.' 70,000 ‘for, of all 
things, carrying out research on solar energy.. ‘The 
Gujarat: ` Khadi Gramodyog Board’ gave’. nearly 
Rs. 10,000 for setting up a gobar gas plant. . 
“Now the sources òf aid from ‚outside the country. 

The Government. of New ‘Zealand’ gave Rs. 1.57 


lakhs as loan and an.equal ‘amount: as a grant of | 


: finance. the supply -of dairy equipment. UNICEF 
save a loan of Rs. 9.4 lakhs for financing, ‘the import, 
of | equipment and machinery: `The- Technical Co- 
Operation Mission of the USA’ gave Rs. 49;000° and, 
loaned another Rs. 33,000 for the. import | of cooling 
tanks, ‘OXFAM gave.. Rs. 12 lakhs for the pieier 
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of equipment, aid. the World Food ‘Prossninis 
gave nearly Rs. 50 lakhs worth of aid. in the- form 
of ,supplies of sorghum, maize, etc., as% raw 
materials for the manufacture of cattle feed. “The 
FAO has given nearly Rs. 8 lakhs under -the “Eree- 
dom from Hunger campaign for setting up.a rice 


till at Tarapur. Th addition to the loan . mentioned 
earlier, UNICEF has given „another loan . worth 


Rs. 70 lakhs for the purchase ‘of plant and equip- 


ment. 
In addition, 
grant of Rs. 63 lakhs and a loan of Rs: 1.47 crores 


‘for increasing milk handling capacity under;.the 


Operation Flood-programme from the Indian Dairy 


‘Corporation (IDC). Furthermore, the 5,000. tonnes 


of milk powder and 2,000 tonnes of. butter- ‘oil 
gifted by the European Economic Community’ at 
very.low prices under the World Food ‘Programme 


-were ‘transferred to the Amul. union, a transaction 
. which is estimated to have resulted in a profit- to 


the dairy amounting to about Rs. 5 crores. This “is 
in addition to the enormous gains that accrued 


the Anand Union has received: “a 


from selling imported milk, powder after. suitable: 


packaging at much higher prices. 


IMPORTS OF SKIMMED MILK POWDER . .. 

Year: ` Quantity in tonnes “Value in Fapees 

: ie (lakhs) >. 
1960-61 18,793 325. 
1961-62 . 47, - 650.83: ° 
1962-63 42,060 ` 625.05 : 
1963-64 52,833- "667.84" s. 
1964-65 25,035 516.51 *.., 
1965-66 35,732 590.14- -` 
1966-67 46,066 1,086.58 
1967-68 31,758 1,133.66 
1968-69 45,417 1,220:33' + 
1969-70 27,375 582.61 
1970-71 30,143 682:45 
1971-72 E 40,174 1,457.98 
1972-73 39,587 1,726.36 
1973-74 25,846 1,246.48 
1974-75 27,527 1,758.70 
1975-76 32,531 1,091.70 
1976-77 27.167 2,589.04 
1977-78 19,641 1,750, 07 
1978:79 26, 474 2, 514. 14” 7 


Ee. and 1980-81 figures are not yet published) 


With k genérous aid it is only to be expeoled 
that economic gains have accrued to the people of 
Kaira and it has been possible- to develop dairying 
along scientific lines. 
cited as a’ model of co-operative development when 
So ` ‘much aid can‘ never be pumped-into all other 
such ventures, to make them a_similar success?. : 

Gujarat has throughout received preferential 





treatment under Operation Flood, not only in terms , 


of the resources diverted there, but also. in terms. of 
sécuritig lucrative markets fOr its. mik in as: far 


\- 


But then can Amul really be . 


swathes. 


et 8 


“ away: places as Delhi’ and: Calcutta, and -Amul „as 


best organised co-operative, has reaped a large share 
of.the profits. It may.also be.pointed- out -that in 
recent years Amul has gone in-for the manufacture 


of commodities catering to elite consumers and has’ 
for a Jong time distributed’ its products through 


private traders-and former-foreign firms.. ae 
Moreover; some revealing but so far, unpublicised 
facts- have. been brought: to light regarding Amul: 
Traditionally the-dairy farmers -here; -were. mostly 
landless labourers, widows and - marginal. farmers 
belonging to. the Rabari and Bharwar castes. But 
according to a study of the Amul complex, 67-per 
cent of the co-operative members: were Patels, that 


is the relatively affluent ‘trader. and. farmer castes, 


not the traditional milk producers. -. 


. A study made by. the Indian Council ‘of. Social 


‘Science Research: from the point of view. of the 


impact, of this ccoperative on women has.yielded 
pessimistic findings.: Although in the past dairying 
uscd to be primarily. in, the hands of the women, 
now, in the complex structure. of decision:making in 
the co-operative, women have. hardly any „place. 
This case study of 481 co-operatives revealed -that 
women constituted only 10 per cent of the-members. 
Field data from 10- villages revealed women member- 
ship to range between 2.3 per-cent and 10° per cent 
with only two exceptions, one of which was an all- 
women. society. With the exception of the one all- 
women society the.majority of women members are 
successors from the family of men who died, or are 
dummy members meant to enable a single family to 
acquire a larger number of shares 
women society is managed entirely by the women, 
managing committees’ of other societies do not in- 
clude women. `- Although these organisations depend 
critically.on women for milk production as. well -as 


‘for cattle care, there is hardly any effort to institute 
. any services specially for women 


-With the-. excep- 
tion of those making up the single all-women co- 


|, operative; the Majority.of the women members have ' 


little involvement in the. management, and money 
disbursement of the co-operatives. . A 
The households themselves retain only about a 
fifth of the daily yield (0.6 litres out of.three litres) 
for home consumption. Most of them have. only 
one buffalo.-- Amul does not give loans-to the poor 
families for buying milch‘cattle. Seventyfive-per-cent 


‘of the poorest families are still in debt. It is the.bigger . 


landowning families- who. have, more cattle, higher 
returns and:a greater say in the management of the 
co-operatives. . - KU 


The study concludes:,“‘The enormous structure of ; 
the Amul complex at Anand, with a highly modern -. 


campus ‘of steel frame, mosaic:and glass, . air- 
conditioned buildings, laboratories, gleaming alu- 
minimum and steel plants, white uniformed and cap- 
ped staff, beautifully laic out gardens, sound- proofed 
and plush-seated | auditoria and air-conditioned 


luxury. buses, seems very .far removed from the lives ° 


of the village women whose wonk. has. made -this 
glossy new world possible, but to which they have 
no-entry. Not one of them. has acquired mastery, 
over the new technology that has taken over their 
traditional tasks of making butter and cheese for 
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While the all-. 
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-the urban-consumer.. -They are not even aware that 


they are contributors to a- development miracle that 


` is assuming the size of a national movement”. ` ` 


More recently a study of the Sumal. Dairy 
Co-operative established on the model of Amul and 
tuir by the. Surat District Milk Producers’ Union 
has revealed similar trends. This study was made 
by B.D. Desai, of the K.P. Commerce College ‘for 
the Centre of Social Studies there and carried ;out in 
‘three talukas of this district between September 
1978 and April 1979.-In three villages selected 
‘from three talukas for this study only eight landless - 
families ‘out of a total’ of 35.8 landless families 


-iħ the villages-were found to be membefs. . One 


of the conditions for ‘getting a loan from ‘the 
milk. cooperative was to own a piece of land that 
could be mortgaged or to finda guarantor who 
owned land.. Without land ‘and investment it, is , 
extremely difficult for the landless to take’to dairy- 
ing. :And éven/for those landless farmers who had 
managed to enter dairy production it was a pre- 
carious occupation and they were not sure whether 
they.would retain it. -> a 

- -During a recent yisit to Kaira district I was. 
shocked to note- that in the same Villages which 
have- been acclaimed all over the world for their 


_ dairy cooperatives and for the spread of ‘benefits to 


weaker sections of society, the Harijans were living 
in awe and terror of-the Patels. In several villages 
Harijan--bastis had been attacked by armed Patels, 
their huts burnt and their families forced to flee 
from their. “homes. In villages like Pij and Uttar 
Sanda which I visited the Harijans complained that 
they did ‘not own any land, they wete not. paid 
minimum wages, were the victims of exploitation 
„and were discriminated against in.the,economic and 
social life. of the village. ee 
: 'The:Harijans cited several reasons such as lack of 
land: to grow any fodder, the high cost of animal 
feed available in the, market, the. non-availability of 
easy loans from the co-operative to purchase <attle, 
‘the low fat content’ due: to poor nutrition of the 
milk of their cattle, and the low price given for this. 
low-fat content milk to explain why dairying was 
not.a profitable activity for them. Their children 
did not get any, milk to drink, they said.. Many. of . 
them had been reduced to: keeping cattle for the 
rich Patels instead. of being independent dairy pro-- 
ducers. . The Harijan members of the dairy coopera- 
tives did-not have any say in their decision-making. 
Many of them felt-cheated in the. evaluation of the 


“fat content: of their milk and in its measurement’ at 


the collection centre, but felt that they could do 
nothing aboutit.. , 0°. a ae 

- It has-been generally noticed that countries Teceiv- 
ing food aid are pressurised to purchase equipment 
or - inputs,- for. agriculture, , dairying and related 
activities:from-the donor countries or their_allies. 
-The implementation of food aid programmes. is 
quite often accompanied by: the advent or spread of 
multinational firms: in the Third World countries, 
For instance, in some. Third World countries the 
funds generated by the sale of commodities, supplied 
under PL-480 agreements have béen used for import- 


ing high-priced’ inputs and.equipment from the USA, 


Be 


E E oe, A ' 
QUANTITY OF BUTTÉR OIL IMPORTED © 
UNDER VARIOUS GIFT ACCOUNTS > . , 





Year ` ; . Quantity in tonnes 
1970-7, > Re ios. + 2,452 
1972-73 f comms ' 3,707. 
1973-74 , 4,281 
1974-75 + 10,802. 
1975-76 SON 7,165, 
1976-77 ` - - 1,782% 
1977-78 a 0, p 7,6719 
1978-79 . 7 Po . 6,039 
1979-80 ' ; . - < 12,390 





The two tables are reproduced from the Special Number; 
Dairying in India, 1981 — XVII Dairy ‘industry ‘Conference, . 
y he ot sity 
For a long time, in fact, ever since 1973, thé 
Indian: Dairy Corporation had shown its. interest -iny 
having ‘a dairy equipment manufacturing plant ås. 
the existing.capacity for producing dairy equipment: ` 


in the private séctor, or in public sector units such. 
BHEL, HEM and MAMC, was: not-.. 


as HMT, | i J | 
enough to meet the large requirements for the. 
implementation: of the Operation Flood Phase If! 
-A project feasibility report for this: plant wag’ pré- 
pared by the‘IDC and submitted to the Agriculture 
Ministry in September 1975. The -Public Under- 
` takings. Committee report, during its examination 
of. the IDC (83rd Report), ‘discovered that pending ~ 
clearance of this project by the Government, the 
IDC had, already .jn April 1975, approached thë 
Ministry of Industry for a letter of intent (issued ‘to 
.. them in July 1975) and also applied for a foreign 

collaboration with the GDR in July 1975, for which , 
` a letter of intent was issued in December 1975. ty 


go l 
1 was still 
Ministry. -The PUC was not sure „whether the 
possibilitiesof manufacturing this equipment: in the 
existing public sector’ undertakings'such as HMT 
had been fully: explored, particularly since during 
examination the IDC admitted that the manufacture 
of certain items such-as heavy. plate- exchangers 
‘could be undertaken, by HMT. The ‘Committee, 
- therefore, desired that this new subsidiary should be. 
carefully considered by the Government. <° 7 
However, a- revised proposal for this project, 
which ‘also received support from the Ministry. of 
Industry and:the Planning Commission, was appro- ; 
‘ved by the: Expenditure Finances Committee June 
29, 1977, and the Ministry of Agriculture conveyed 
-its sanction to this project on November 2, 1977. 
As the EEC-:memo said in-support of this decision: 
“The alternative ‘possibility of utilisation of ` the 
existing public sectar industrial ‘units . for- the: pro- ` 
duction of. dairy ‘equipment has- been considered: ` 
The existing engineering units 1n- ‘the “public. sector 
. like HMT; BHEL, étc. are manufacturing machine 
tools and héavy electrical: goods... The * facilities 
required for manufacture of dairy equipments are _ 
not readily available in these units.” — -7 < fs 
Thus, ‘while -there may initially -have been two 
points of view regarding the desirability: of. setting _ 
-up this manufacturing unit with foreign collabor- , 
. ation, there can be no doubt that once. the’ decision 


+ 


The PUC ‘expressed surprise that the IDC had:;+to. : 
ne ahead with the foreign collaboration while its‘; dairy equipment abroad. As the Agriculture Minis- 
under thé consideration of. thé!*‘ter had also said, most of the requirements ‘of the 


oe es r p t ENA i aed 
had been taken the project should have been pit- - . 


sued with great vigour. Inthe long period during 
which. this -project was under-consideration the at- 


-tention,given by other. public sector units to the 


manufacture of.dairy. equipment had ` obviously” 


'' suffered, as they felt’ that :the approval of this - 
` project: may’ not leave them much scope for. expan-- ; 
- ding in-this field, and after the approval of this 


project their -neglect of possible expansion in this ` 


line was only to be expected. Hence the burden-of | | 
accelerating dairy equipment production in ‘the . 


country, to cope with the requirements of Operation: 
Flood, II, now fell on this incipient dairy equipmient 


manufacturing unit. 


. -Sinée this project was to be implemented through . 


the National Dairy Development Board, the tech- 


nical‘arm‘of the IDC, an,IDC-dairy manufacturing’ | 


cell was:.meanwhile -created in the NDDB, and in: . 


its annua! report in 1977-78 the NDDB highlighted 
its activities on this-project such as: the acquisition 
and ‘import of ‘prototypes ‘etc. for the incipient 


Indian.' Dairy Machinery Co.’ ‘However, to the sur- ` — 


prise ‘and shock of all-concerned, in June 1978 the 
Ministry of Agriculture received a curt letter from 


_the NDDB announcing the closure of this -new . 
industrial unit, to set which up so much: effort ‘had: - 

` beem, made up in the first place. 
shocking decision was justified by the Agriculture’ - 


In Parliament this’ 


Minister -by harking back to the PUC report.and 
stating that the new manufacturing units had not: 


yet been started despite all the progress made by it `` 
as reported in the annual reports of the NDDB and . 


the IDC. 


The real reason for the closure of the’ unit. seems `- 
to. have been to place more and more orders for: ~ 


Operation .Flood II project would have:to be met - 


- by World : Bank loans through competitive: inter» 2. 


national bidding. But owing to this long-drawn* 


genous research and production has suffered: in the: - 


public and private.sectors, and so. it is likely that;~’. 


‘as'a result of this do-nothing project, the-capacity . 


-of Indian manufacturers to obtain orders had been -: 
reduced. Finally, this project has also been aban: . 
doned, leaving the field ‘clearer than it ‘could. ever: . 
any other circuniustances, for. ` 


have’ been, under. 
foreign firms. 


Subsequently, several instances of proposals for 
imports of dairy equipment or foreign collaboration. ` 
in manufacturing such equipment, such as the - 


tetrapak unit project, the foot-and-mouth vaccine 


project, and imports of liquid nitrogen containers, . - 
` have again confirmed the earlier suspicions. “The : 
heavy reliance on cross-bred, cows for increasing. .-- 
production -under Operation “Flood, apart. from: . 
` posing a threat to indigenous breeds which. are, well: - 

` adapted to the local environment, will also imply- . 


heavier reliance on vaccines, veterinary. equipment; 
artificial. insemination centres, liquid nitrogen con- 
tainers, and other exotic equipment, a major share: 
of which will have to be imported. In this context, 


the utilisation of the’ Rs. 173-crore World Bank ` — 
- loan‘under O.F: II should be watched-carefully.O .“..: 


' out proposal and: its subsequent acceptance, -indi=.. . 


with iw EN 
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U.S. Shadow over 


PENNY LERNOUX | 


is ‘ $ $ e M | 





| » The US attempts to retain its hegemony over 
‘the countries ‘of Latin America and to continue 
‘to exploit the resources of these countries at the | - 
-cost of their peoples, are not new..’.From 
‘destabilisation through CIA operations to ex- |-> 
-ploitation through multinationals to suppression. 
‘| of the peoples through puppet regimes propped 
‘up’ with ‘military assistance, there is little that 
.} Washington has not done to destroy civil rights 
‘and ruin the lives of: millions. The Reagan 
Administration has intensified these operations. 
In this article; Penny Lernoux, author of Cry 
of the People and Latin America correspondent 
of The Nation of New York, offers -a revealing 
survey of the whole region from Mexico to the | 
southern’ tip of South America plus the 
Caribbean.. The. first and second parts of this 
article (which.was written a little over three 
-months back) were published in Mainstream i 
| (November 28 and. December 5). Thiś is the |. 
‘third and the concluding part. 
with due: acknowledgement to 
-| (August 22-29, 1981). —Editor. 



























It is reproduced 
The. Nation | 








z -South America. 


ike : @ Surinam : 
A former Dutch colony, Surinam has the same 
heterogeneous population as the Dutch Caribbean 
islands’ of Curacao- and Aruba. Blacks, * East’ 
Indians, -Dutch, Indonesians, Arabs ‘and (Chinese 
maintain, separate cultural identities ‘without’ the 
bloody race wars frequent in neighbouring Guyana 
In early 1980, a bizarre sergeants’ coup threw out’ 
the elected government’ over a wage’ dispute;” thé . 
military” subsequently charged fallen Prime Minister 
and mismanagement. : 
Just as the sergeants were.making up tõ Nicaragua 
and ‘Bishop’s Grenada, a coup within 
occurred, ridding the government of leftist influence’ 
and giving the centrist President; Henk Chin À Sen, 
sweeping powers backed by the support, of à 
military‘council. Although some progress has beer 
made, by investing the Netherlands’ $ 1.5 -bilion 
independence gift in various development projécts, 
including a hydroelectric plant and a‘railroad, ‘little 
has: been -done to relieve widespread poverty in the: 
cointryside’or to attract new industries, most of the*: 
government’s ‘time . being spent outguessing new 
plotters. oe : 


e Guyana 


_ -4The only. former British. colony on the South 


American. continent, Guyana ;has been plagued by 
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` Miolent disputes between its blacks and East Indian 


Guyana is heavily dependent on bauxite, 
` sugar and rice 


‘ zuela offers a. sobering tale of oil riches. 


the coup’ - 


formance, was registered by the 


Latin America—lll_- 


2 


Wg 
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which are divided politically along 


population, é ? 
Sometime Socialist Forbes Burnham 


racial lines. 


, Teprésents the black; the pro-Moscow Cheddi Jagan, 


the East Indians. ‘A multi-racial Leftist party — 
the Working People’s Alliance — has recently emer- 
ged to challenge Burnham’s Tepressive seventéen- 
year rule (a political- longevity.. due. less fo his 
popularity than to rigged elections). - Like Surinam, 
although 
production give the economy some 
flexibility. However; the output of both sugar’ and 
bauxite has fallen far below government targets, 
and Burnham ‘has applied to the IMF for financial 
relief, with the inevitable social. consequences. 


- Trade unions, including the government’s own, are 
-up in arms over a wage squeeze at a time when 16 
‘ per cent devaluation, 40 per. cent inflation and ` new 


taxes. have . sharply 


Para pave iha, reduced purchasing“ power. 
urnham’s ministers 


claim that the economy’s 


` -troùbles are the- fault of Venezuela, with which . 


Guyana has a longstanding border dispute, but what 
‘the Spanish-speaking Venezuelans have to do ‘with 
Mismanagement in Georgetown the ministers don’t ` 
explain: ~ a Fe. 4 a eae 
.@ Venezuela .~ a 

Vene; 
= Since 
petroleum -was first extracted from western Mara- 
caibo in the 1920s, dictators and then leaders of 
democratic. governments have squandered billions of 
dollars: on ‘massive white elephants. Cofruption is , 
a way. of life; and so chaotic are the state’s finances 
that-at.one point the government did not. know: how 
much it owed on the 'foreign debt. By the: Yene- 
zuelans’ own admission, the principal cause, öf the . 
economic mess ‘is political patronage. . Every: ‘five 
years, the government changes hands between; the 
Christian Democrats’ COPEI party and. thé Social, 
Democrats’ Democratic Action Party, AD. Althou 
elections -are generally honest and voter turnout js - 
generally high, the traditional Switch in parties 
means that an entire. administration, down to the 
lowliest file. clerk, is flung out, and new appoin t- 
ments: are ‘made solely. on the basis. of partisan 
interests. The lone. exception to- this ‘government 
by musical chairs is the nationalised 
the. administration of which, ‘ has- been . left -to ° 
seasoned technicians: by: common accord of COPEI 
and AD . leaders, who ‘realise that pork-bartéling 
the oil industry would kill ‘the- goose that supplies’ 
four-fifths of- the. state’s golden eggs. Other state 
enterprises have:proved disasters. The Worst: per- 
food distribution 
agency, reflecting the disorganisation of Venezuelan 


‚The wealthiest: nation in Latin America, 
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‘oil industry,..° - 


Agriculture, Which is unable to supply more than 
half the food consumed in the country. 


Incapable of administering its torrent: of wealth, 


Venezuela has become a nation of nouveaux riches 


- and have-nots (48 per cent of Caracas’s inhabitants 


live in slums). Under COPEI President Luis 
Herrera Campins, the economy has contracted, 


risen to ` 10 , per cent. Perhaps the most ominous. 
aspect of this breakdown i is that, “after twenty-two. 


- years of élected governments, many Venezuelan3.are. 


rephrasing Peggy Lee’s old retrain, “Is that ali there 
is to democracy?” - ; 
SR ae @Coloinbia ` pa 

“If. oil, has “been the undoing of yacu nari 
cotics have fuelled corruption in Colombia, which 
applies two thirds of the marijuana, and cocaine 
consumed in the United States.. Unlike. the} oil 


industry, however; the drug trade. “has allowed a 


wide distribution. of wealth, as “newly. Tich peasant 
growers buy more consumer ‘goods and: drug: distri- 
butors invest in the construction and textile” indus* 
tries and tourism. But Colombia has paid a stéep 
price in crime (a. recent study showed that more 
murders are committed there than in all of Europe) 
and in the disintegration of traditional political and 
economic structures (the economy is now almost 
entirely controlled by three conglomerates). Neither 
of.the country’s centre-right political parties offers 
lope of leadership to the impoverished, restive mas- 


“ses, who have turned to the militant labour uniotis 


to champion their cause in a time of rapidly rising 
inflation and unemployment. President Julio -Cesar 
Turbay has managed to avert a military coup “by 
giving the armed forces a relatively free hand in 
dealing with political and labour ‘dissidents, but. his 


successor in the 1982 elections may. be unable-to’ 


maintain ‘the narrow line between‘a civil and a mili- 
tary govérnment. If push. comes'tó shove, there, is 
little doubt that- the-Reagan -Administration would 
support the military. The recipient of ‘more US-mili- 
tary aid than any other country. in South America, 
the Andean nation is a crucial piece im Haig’s chess 


game because of-its geographical position as- the - 


gateway to the continent. 2 \ 


;  @Ecùador:. tai ; 


ey 2 


. bankruptcies have increa.ed and unemployment has ‘ 


* President Jaime Roldos brought a respite from Ecu- 
ador’s\ tedious round of demagogues and dicta-. 
tors;the young reformer was unable-to effect-mean- 
ingful changes because of the obstructiveness of a 
bickering congress. Roldos ‘.and his wife were killed 
in an airplane crash in May while on añ inspection: 
tour of military garrisons near the Peruvian frontier 
following -brief- -border -hostilities--between-the-two 
countries. His successor, Vice-President Osvaldo 
Hurtado, is also young-and interested in reform; 
but must deal with the same congressional divisions 
Roldos without the latter’s broad political base -and 
gift for communication. with the masses.. The foun- 
der- of Ecuador’s..Christian Democratic Party. and 


_ widely regard as Washington’s man in Quito,.Hur- 


tado is expected-to reject his ‘:predecessor’s‘enthusi> , 
asm. for the Sandinist government in Nicaragua and 
the Salvadoran opposition. . Ecuador’s. already 
Strained ' relations. with Cuba will probably: not 
improve. : 


e Peru 


Peru has come full circle since the 1960s; Shen 
the ineffectual populist President Fernando Belaunde ` 
was booted from office by the military for making 
too many concessions to foreign oil companies. The - 
nationalistic . officers who seized power- ‘proclaimed 
sweeping reforms to steam the influence of leftist 
guerrillas among the disaffected Indian masses, ‘but 
most of the reforms soon turned into new-sources 
of- graft for-greedy- generals. -A-coup-within the-coup 
in 1975 paved the way for a return to elections last 
year, and Belaunde, ofall people, became President 
again. Older but seemingly no wiser, Belaunde harps 
on the same romantic.daydreams, he cherished two 
decades ago, such as an Amazon highway that he 
claims will solve Peru’ s many social and economic. 


as mw a 


new seat oyment Sepertaaition 

Under monetarist Prime Minister and Ministe 
of Finance Mariuel Ulloa, the trickle-down theory” 
of wealth is again in vogue, with oil companies aiid 
other. foreign investors being offered such comes, 
ons as tax incentives. Ulloa has made himself un-' 
popular with the masses by instituting a 36 per cént. 
devaluation, along . with price decontrols, which 
pushed fhe cost. of living up by 57 per cent in fte 


' first eight months of Belaunde’s government. With 
' nearly half: the population under-employed änd 
‘minimum wages stuck at-$ 78 a month, labour 


: A E E banană fepublic for- mést “Of its 
history, Ecuador has enjoyed the illusion of wealth 
since the early 1970s, when oil-was first extracted 


from-its.eastern. jungles. But like Venezuela, Ecua- f 


dor-has been unsuccessful in sowing ‘petroleum pró- 
fits. back ` into agriculture or industry, and ‘its oil 
reserves are beginning to: dwindle. ` Beliind the plush 


“new skyscrapers in. Quito »are the; miserable slum 


dwellings of more than 100,000 dispossessed Indians, 
who are much despised. by: the capital’s-white minor- 
ity: In some rural areas little has: changed since the 


-conquistadors. enslaved. -the Indiatis, The “black 
population of -the coastal -lowlands‘farés‘no better, 


since most-of the wealth ‘there is controlled ‘by. white 
merchant importers. Although the 1979‘élection: of 
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unions and shantytown organisations are moving, 
toward open class war. Belaunde’s response has, 
been to sanction a draconian security ~ statute, . 
authorising the military to arrest and hold i incofimu- 
nicado for fifteen days anyone who even “contemp: 
lates” dissėrit. ‘According . to Perti’s moderate’ 
Catholic bishops, thé law has led to institutionalis sed 
torture. 


© Bolivia, - 


The holder’ af South America’s record for nuin- 
bers of coups, this impoverished oe nation: has 


Ca lee 


for the past -year been under the heel of the most 
corrupt and repressive regime.in its history. Engine- 
_ ered: by ‘the colonels -and . generals who control 


the -country’s cocaine traffic, last year’s coup.was . 


‘carried out in large part by Argentine thugs recrui- 
‘ted. by: former.German Nazi commanders in order 
tó- prevent.a democratically elected goyernment from 


taking office.’ Hundreds of political; labour, peasant - 


church leaders were.rounded up, tortured and killed; 
entire villages of tin miners were wiped out. So 
blatant :was'-the drug. connection. that even hard-. 
linérs in.the State Department and the IMF would 
have -nothing. to do with Gen. Luis Garcia Meza’s 
government. After three attempted . counter-coups, - 
it was judged. politic for Garcia: Meza to step aside 
in.a-friendly palace shuffle. earliér this month. But, 
when the new junta announced. that it. would carry 
on Garcia, Méza’s policies, dissident generals spark- 
ed an uprising in Santa Cruz, the country’s second 
largest city. The leaders ‘of'the uprising included a 
former president, who himself had been over- 
thrown after only fifteen days in office, and one of 
the generals involved in the series of coups against 
Garcia Meza. While they denounced the govern- 
ment’s. drug-running activities and the nation’s vir- 
tual bankruptcy, the Santa Cruz generals were pri- 


marily concerned with having a say in who would © 


be dictator. -After-a few days of: mutual name-call- 
, ing, the rebels ‘agreed to lay down their arms in 
return for a-promise from the junta that Bolivia’s 
generals -and colonels would hold an “election” 
among themselves to determine the next president. 
«Whoever runs the country will have to coexist, 
willingly or otherwise, with the paramilitary groups 
of Col. Luis Arce Gomez, former Interior Minister. 
and a leader. of the coup that put Garcia Meza, in 
power. Bolivia’s cocaine ‘kingpin, Arce Gomez set 
up his goon squads ‘with the assistance of two for- 


mer Gestapo commanders living in Bolivia—Klaus ` 


Barbie, 74, who is wanted by the French and ‘West 
German governments, and Hans Stellfeld. After the 


coup last year, their leaders, including Barbie, were - 


welcomed into Arce Gomez’s interior ministry: 
When eight of the “Boys from Bolivia”: were arres- 
ted by Brazilian police near the Bolivian frontier; 


‘the: Nazis’ cover was blown, but the revelations > 


have not hindered Arce Gomez, who is able to pay 
off— or kill — any military dissenter with his 
multimillion-dollar profits from the drug trade. The 
colonel also obligingly offers the dictator. of the 
moment.and independent death squad to eliminate 
political opponents. e B eeen y 


© Chile - 


4 


\ 


After eight \years:as an international pariah, ' 


Pinochet’s Chile is coming in from the cold, thanks 
to the restoration of good relations with the Reagan 
and. Thatcher governments. Despite périodic: bomb- 
ings by the Movement of.the Revolutionary Left 
. and continuing hostility from the Christian Demo- 
crats, Pinochet has strengthened his hold on. the 
country. which he intends, to maintain until 1989, 
- when the military will most likely reconfirm him for 
another eight-year térm. Like other regimes in the 
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continent’s southern cone, ;the -Chilean government 


“Has perfected the techniques. of terror through the 


arrest, torture and “disappearance” of dissidents. 
But deep resentments ‘seethe in the slums and the 
copper. mines over the economic and social costs of 
a highly -discriminatory ~“capitalist revolution” 
based :oh the free-markét theories of US’ economist 
Milton Friedman: Public education, health services . 
and - the. social -security system,’ which once were 
considered. among the best in Latin America, havé 
been dismantled and turned over to private busi- 


‘fess. The rising standard of living of the lower ‘and 


middle classes has slumped sharply, throwing Chile 
back toa time when a white oligarchy ruled the 
impoverished rotos. - ; 

' Friedman’s formulas have not ended inflation, 
whichis .running at about 30 per cent, or attracted 


. large foreign investments. Last year, for example, © 


only $.194 million flowed into Chile, mostly to the 
mining industry. Meanwhile, manufacturing is in 
trouble: because of a deluge of cheaper imports. 
Industrial . productivity indexes show that with the 
exception of copper, output is 2.6 per cent lower 
than it was. in 1972, a year before the military 
deposed President Allende. An agricultural nation, 
Chile is spending more than $ 1 billion a year on` 
food imports. cee ee ee 
The major beneficiaries of Friedman’s policies 
are the giant.financial conglomerates appropriately 
known as “piranhas” and their partners in the 
international vbanking system. In the past six 
months, thirteen US and European ‘banks have 
opened office in Chile to cash in. on record profits 
from speculation and usurious. interest rates. The 
‘ foreign debt has soared to $ 11.2 billion, one of -the ` 
highest per capita debts in the world, and it costs 
Chile more than-half its foreign ‘earnings to service 
it. As in other military regimes, corruption - flouri- 
shes. Inthe latest of a ‘series of scandals involving 
the' intelligence service, the head of intelligence. in 
the northern city of Arica was implicated in a bank 
robbery and in the murder of two bank. clerks. 
ss aa ` i . 


© Argentina 


Taken to the bitter end in Argentina, Friedman’s 
free-market policies have nullified-decades of indus- 
trial- development, leaving the- country dangling 
over „an economic abyss. Argentina’s military 
regime;-like Chile’s, slashed tariffs, wiping out both 
local and multinational industries. Conglomerates 
/Snapped up ailiíg companies and state ‘enterprises, 
but in Argentina’s high-interest (120 . per ' cent) 
money game, several over-extended themselves. and 
collapsed last year, dragging with them no -fewer 
than twenty-nine, banks,:"in¢luding the country’s 
largest private bank. ‘Sizice ‘then, thousands of 
panic-stricken Argentines have besieged ‘exchange 
houses, driving down:the currency to an incredible 
7,500 pesos to the dollar. High foreign -Teserves, ` 
which the government Once considered proof- of 
economic health, are tumbling sharply as specula- 
tors convert their money. Meanwhile, inflation.. is 
roaring along at a rate of 116 per centa year, and 
unemployment and under-employment are rapidly 
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mounting. Public complaints are still relatively 
muted, however, since most of the population has 
been thoroughly cowed by five years of ferocious 
repression, during which some 20,000 people have 
disappeared or been killed. ; 

Speculation has been rife about a coup’ within a 
coup. Much of the blame for the economic mess 
has been hegped on Gen. Roberto Viola, who 
assumed the presidency last March as banks were 
collapsing all around him. In fact, Viola inherited 
the debacle from the previous military government, 
which gave monetarist Economy Minister Jose 
Martinez de. Hoz a freehand to force the country 
back in time to a period when it had little industry 
and depended on beef and grain exports. The 
monetarists believed that Argentina should fit ,into 
what they call “the new” international division of 


labour” by importing almost everything, but. as in. 


Chile, yhe only groups to benefit from this kind of 
thinking have been quick witted speculators and 
foreign banks. (The “Wizard of Woz”? was sup- 
ported by David Rockefeller, a relationship which 
is now being questioned by many army officers, who 
are beginning to realise the implications of Martinez 
\de Hoz’s intent to destroy Argentine industry.) 
The only bright spot in the government’s other- 


wise unrelieved gloom is the Reagan Administra- . 


tion’s desire. to kiss and make up with the neo-Nazi 
regime, notwithstanding its appalling record on 


. human rights. One;of the few Latin American’ 


governments that openly support US policy in 
El Salvador, the Argentines have been: assured of 
an end to the military embargo imposed by former 
President Carter. The generals also have been re- 
peatedly told of Reagan’s. high regard for them by 
a stream'of visitors from Washington, including 
General Walters. While. Reagan’s love affair with 
the Argentine military will do nothing to solve the 
country’s economic crisis, it is proving useful. as a 


. “hunting licence against human-rights . critics,” 


according to a disssenting Argentine diplomat, parti- 
cularly against those who refuse to forget that their 
sons and daughters disappeared into the military’s 
infamous concentration camps. aa 


@ Uruguay 


Worried about possible economic fallout from the 
Argentine mess across the Rio de la Plata,. Uru- 
guay’s generals have been talking of a return to 
elections in 1984. The junta has also been talking 
about greater press freedom and putting.an end to 


prohibitions on political meetings. The civil rights’ 


of some 8,000 Uruguayans, including many promi- 
nent opposition leaders, would then be restored, 


_and representatives of the principai parties asked 


to join the government in preparation for the 
changeover. The decision to return to the barracks 
after eight years of brutal. dictatorship was not easily 
made, admitted-Gen. Abdon Raimundez, who heads 
the Armed Forces’ Political Commission. On the 
other hand, it has been clear since last November 
that the majority of Uruguayans wish the military 
would go away. Convinced of the Uruguayans’ 
loyalty, the cocky.armed forces held a plebiscite on 
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a continuation of military rule, only to be roundly 
defeated by a people with a long tradition of demo- 
cratic values. In addition to growing economic 
problems, the military government was, badly. 
shaken last April by a scandal that led to the resig- 
nation of a number of senior officials. The minister 
of the interior, the-commander of the army school, 
Montevideo’s police chief and a half-dozen colonels 
were caught in a Joan-shark and kickback ‘scheme. 
tun by a local gambler, who subsequently disap- 
peared, some say into the dungeons, of the army 
school. The proposed return to democracy is being 
taken seriously by~Uruguay’s politicians, who point 
out that even in Latin America, dictatorships do 
not last forever.- The Chileans may take heart . from 
developments in Uruguay: The generals there origi- 
nally intended to stay in power until 1991, two years 
longer than Pinochet. : Ae 


@ Paraguay Li 


In Paraguay, it would seem, dictatorships dó . last 
forever: Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, the longest reign- ` 
ing dictator in Latin America, is unlikely. to be 
eliminated by any but natural causes. At 69, Stroes- 
sner’s health is reportedly not good, but the wily 
general ‘has lost none of his repressive faculties, 
which have recently been directed at peasant leaders 
and critical journalists. Although shaken by the 
murder of fellow dictator Anastasio Somoza, Stroes- 
sner is in little danger of suffering the same fate, 
having eliminated’ most of his enemies during a 
twenty seven-year reign of terror. Unequalled in 
the extent of its corruption even by the Haitian ` 
government, Stroessner’s regime has found new 
sources of bribery in Brazil’s construction of the 
giant Itaipu hydroelectric complex on the two. 
nations’ border and in the sale of Paraguayan 
peasants’ land to Brazilian and US developers. 


. The majority of the Guarani-speaking people‘live 


- outside the economy— illiterate and fatalistic Indians 


who are used as peons on the large ranches, where, 
according to a Paraguayan bishop, they have less . 


- value than a horse or a cow (the Indians -are often 


referred to as chanchos, or pigs). Despite the work’ 
of journalists and opposition politicians, many .of 
whom have paid. for their independence in the 
torture chambers of Stroessner’s police, the outlook 
for Paraguay, even after Stroessner dies, is unpro-- 
mising. So ingrained are corruption and repres- 
sion, says a young journalist who admits to having 
been bought off himself, that “the only thing people 
worry about is being on the right side‘of the next 
general who takes power.” 4 


@ Brazil 
\ 


The largest country in Latin America, Portuguese- 
speaking Brazil boasts the eighth largest economy in 
the West. Though culturally different from its. 


‘neighbours, Brazil sets’ the continent’s pace in rep- 


ression as well as in industrial development—a 
macrocosm of all the extremes in Latin America, 
its frustrations and its hopes. The region’s tenden- 
cy to justify -its neo-fascist militarism on national 
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‘Recovery in Ang 


security grounds originated in’ Brazil, which was 
also among the first countries to experiment with 
the trickle-down theory of growth. Brazil has the 
highest foreign debt in the developing world (about 
$ 57 billion) and is the Third World leader in arms 
manufacturing. Among its people are some of the 


poorest in the Hemisphere — 18 million Brazilians - 


in the drought-stricken Northeast have a ‘yearly 


income of less than $ 100 — and some of the richest. 


— Brazilian executives earn twice the salaries of 
their US counterparts. Brazil’s military regime, 
dating back: to 1964, is one-of the oldest in the 
region, a longevity that has contributed .to the 
advanced organisation of the labour movement and 
the progressive outlook of the country’s Roman 
Catholic bishops. Thanks to -the Church and the 
_labour movememt, Brazil’s passive millions are 
‘gradually awakening to the injustices of a military- 
imposed system which has created dependence’ on 


. the multinational corporations that control the 


country’s industry and agriculture and are the 
principal source of its enormous foreign debt. 
Incapable‘ of holding “down ‘the, political lid, 
President ‘Joao ‘Baptista Figueiredo’s regime has 
been inching. toward an opening td democracy; 
known as the abertura. Press censorship has been 
reduced, political-exiles have been allowed to return 
atid ‘opposition parties ‘have reorganised. But the 
abertura has not been to the liking of military hard- 
liners, who ‘have sponsored a campaign of bombing 
and terrorism against newspapers and human-rights 
advocates_and also attempted ‘to ‘blow up a Rio de 
Janeiro concert hall jammed with 20,000 people. 
Under ‘Economy -Minister Antonio Delfim Netto, 
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URING its first six-years of independence Angola . 


~ has had its resources drained by war.) But now, 
for the first time, there’ are grounds for hope see 
Angola will be able to’ extricate its war-torn eto- 


`, nomy from the grip of stagnation and decline. The 


difficulty of: revitalising the country has caused the 
MPLA. Government to adopt-a pragmatic ‘approach 
to its development strategy. This entails allowing 
foreign-investment and participation in reconstruc- 
tion efforts — a shift that, has met with encouraging 


response from investors, as Angola is currently ex- 


periencing an oil boom. ; ; 

The background to the government’s new 
approach is an economy and infrastructure wrecked 
by war. The toll of South \Africa’s continuous 
attacks has been vast,- and: nowhere’ is this. more 
evident than in the’ agricultural sector. Once a food 
exporter, Angola is no longer able to feed itself and 
has -tó import 80 per ‘cént of its food needs. ` The 
Central Highlands, once‘a flourishing food growing 
area, is devastated by the war. Efforts’ to ‘mobilise 
the vast agricultural potential — in cash crops and 
domestic staples — have yet to bring production up. 
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the government has also become hostile to the in- 
dependent labour movement, imprisoning several of 
its leaders and brutally attacking strikers. Delfim 
Netto is trying to implement IMF style austerity 


measures in order. to obtain $ 10 billion from . 


foreign banks to service the debt, this year, and, as 
usual, the first victim is labour. But to date, all that 
he has achieved are massive layoffs in ‘industry and 
120 per cent inflation, the highest in Brazilian history. 
The uncertain economic situation has increased 
doubts about the’ outcome of next, year’s elections 
for state and municipal officials, the first direct 
elections since the ‘military seized power. The 
results will determine the composition of the elec- 
“toral college, which will select the next president. 
The regime is trying to rig the outcome in favour 
of the government party, but so far the’ opposition 
has refused to cooperate. . On the other side of the 
political spectrum, the army’s right wing threatens 
a coup within a coup. Whatever happens, Brazil 
has already passed a political crossroads. “No 
yamount' of repression can destroy the - essential 
lesson that has been learned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor people in unions and church organis- 
ations: . “‘We-have a right to participate in national 
‘life, too,” a slum mother in Sao-Paulo pointed out. 
That challenge is not limited to Brazil but extends 
to all of Latin America and the Caribbean, where 
new. groups are emerging to question the centuries- 
old order of repression dnd poverty.’ While their. 
methods differ, all are-seeking indigenous solutions 


> to economic dependence and political disenfranchise- 


ment. Ironically, President Reagan’s policies will 
merely accelerate the process. ©} (Concluded 
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to the pre-war level. Before 1975, Angola produced . 
200,000 tonnes of coffee per annum, making it the 
world’s third largest producer. y. 

Today, only 25 per cent of that harvest can be 
realised. At the abandoned coffee plantations in 
Kwanza-Sul, acres of coffee trees are untended. _ 

-The situation has been further aggravated by ‘the 
current drought in southern Africa. Drought has 
„also devastated the. maize crop — now 5 per cent of 
1975 figures at 17,740. tonnes — in Huila and 
Benguela provinces. Sisal and cotton output is at 
a fraction of its former level. a 3 í 

One of Angola’s biggest problems’ is transport. 
Key roads and bridges have been destroyed and 
factories and ather economic’ targets ‘south of 
Lubango have been Jevelled. South Africa’s ‘bombs 
have also dislocated the Benguela Railway network. 
Once one of the best road systems ‘in Africa, now 
the highways are battlescarred and ‘pot-holed. Only 
3,500 of the. 10,000 lorries purchased in 1978’ are 
now operating. Until the Namibian question is 
settled, South Africa’s incessant attacks are likely to’ 


continue, hindering economic recovery. At present, - 
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50 per cent of the budget has to be deployed — and i 
reconstruction projects diverted — to meet- the cost 


of defence. : ` LF . 
Morale is ‘consequently low among large segments 
of the population. , Food shortages and the spawn- 
ing of a black market have not helped. - i 
The Kwanza currency is now practically valueless 
and US dollars fetch 10 to 20. titnes the official 
exchange rate of 30. to one; ‘though government 
crackdowns have made. such: dealings’ increasingly 
difficult. Low morale~has led to‘apathy and a high 
level of absenteeism, which has in-turn left its mark 
on the'port of Luanda. A bottleneck has developed 
and this correspondent-counted 42 ships in ‘the 
harbour waiting to unload. SS none 
Set against these: difficulties, . the oil-and foreign 
investment boom. augurs well for- the country’s 
reconstruction. Angola, through ‘the . US-based 
Arthur D. Little consultancy, has negotiated the 
purchase of Boeing. aircraft, including-a 747. jet, 


along with a training-arid servicecontract valued at’ 
US $ 300 million. And two Swedish firms, Volvo. 


and Scania, are providing lorries and training and 
maintenance facilities: aes as 


These have not detracted from the country’s’ 


commitment to the socialist community.. `. Angola 
is still an observer at the Council of Mutual Econo- 


mic Cooperation (Comecon/CMEA). Most new. , 


construction is undertaken with Cuban aid. Cuba’s 
military- ‘assistance remains substantial and“ it is 
aiding-Angola in the health and education services. - 


“Education is a top government priority and . 


illiteracy has -now. dropped to 66/per cènt from the 
90 per cent’ level of colonial days.. With indepen- 
- dence in, 1975, 90 per cent of the 350,000 Portuguese 
settlers fled, and the resulting loss of skills and 


expertise will have to be filled with an urgent educa; _ 


tion and training programme. 

_ Oil is now accounting for two-thirds of the GNP 
(300,000 barrels per, day by 1985) and the MPLA 
Government is, planning to seek membership of 
OPEC by next year. By the end‘of 1981, 9.4 million 

tonnes of- oil (180,000 barrels per day) is expected 
to fetch some US $ 2 billion in much-needed foreign 
exchange. This is 17 per cent more than the figures 
for. last year and is the direct consequence of the 
opening up of new oil-fields by the Government. . 
»“ Foreign investors have not been slow ‘to respond 
to the invitation. Some 60_per cent of oil produc- 
tion originates from the offshore operations of Gulf 
Oil in the enclave of Cabinda. Tom King, general 
į mandger of Cabinda Gulf, predicted. that produc- 
tion there would double by 1985. Drilling in eleven 
exploratory wells only ‘started this year. Gulf’s 
expansion is, facilitated by- the US Export-Import 
‘Bank backing of a US $ 85 million loan to aid -the 
construction of a gas injection facility. `- 1 -. - 
By the beginning of next year, recent finds in off- 
shore Block 2 (a -4,000-sq. km. area in the Congo 
Basin and along the north Angolan coast) is_expec- 
ted to yield about 20,000 barrels per day. The new 
field is aperated by a consortium led by Texaco 
in association with thé Government and its oil firm, 
Sonagol (25 per cent equity) and the Brazilian firm. 
Petrobras (17.5 per cent). Other prospectors include 
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the French firm, Elf, and Agip. Cities Service Com- 


pany. has begun drilling new fields in the southern 


offshore region of Benguela. . Ba 

- Oil is not the only sector where output is growing. 
Production of other minerals is slowly recovering. 
Diamond mining is rising to around 700,000: carats , 


a year. The iron mines at Cassinda, a casualty of 


the war, have yet to resumé production. The-mines . 
at Kassinga have suffered no major damage and 
production is expected to resume in: 1983. However, ' 
some 140,000 tonnes of iron ore (from... pre-indepen- 
dence stock) were-exported in August’ from the port 
of Mocamedes. Handled by the Austrian firm of 
Austro-Mineral, this exercise demonstrates the level - 
of recovery in. loading and transportation facilities. 
Recently discovered high-grade hematite -ore in . 
central Angola is receiving. attention: through a‘ 
feasibility study conducted by an Astrian team. . - 
The new buoyancy highlights Angola’s potential, 
and there are indications that the.foundations are ‘. 
now laid for: growing prosperity. The cost of the _ 


war cannot, however, be discounted. It ‘remains the - 


main obstacle to recovery and its end must come at 
the top of the country’s agenda for reconstruction. [C] 
(— From ‘Sodth Third World Magazine, December | 
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PANCHANAN: SAHA — vg’ 
f Excuse education opened the minds of young 


Bengal. Despite the limitations of the ‘“‘awaken- 
ing of Bengal” inthe 19th century; it exerted 


tremendous influence in shaping the national. and- 


international outlook of educated young men. Prof. 


Susobhan Sarkar gays: “The undoubted limitations ` 


of our 19th century ‘awakening’ “lay . in” three 
directions: the failure of:the educated community to 
understand the exploiting character of the alien 
British rule; the gulf between the. ‘illuminated’ 
bhadralok and the toiling masses who lived in a 
world apart; and: the obsession, with Hindu tradi- 
tions which helped to keep the men of our renais- 
sance aloof from the Muslims.” . (Indian History 
Congress, 1971). f e =o 

It is generally true that our educated community 
took many years to understand the exploiting 
character of British rule, but gradual radicalisation 
` of middle-elass thought and outlook, as expressed 
through their utterances and through the columns 
of native newspapers in the 19th century, is fasci- 
-nating. We find growth of middle-class radicalism 
‘in all aspects of society from agrarian questions to 
the caste system. That requires detailed and. 
separate study. But ‘what impresses most is the 


attitude of middle-class radicals towards inter- - 


national affairs. ` i . i 

The attitude of Raja Rammohan Roy. or the. 
Derozians .towards international questions is well 
‘known to students of history. Rammohan evinced 


keen interest in international affairs and expressed ` 


his affinity towards progressive miovements every-. 
where. In the twenties’ of the last century his 
, Newspapers regularly discussed current ‘international 
affairs like the Chinese question or struggle of the 
Greek people or the miseries of the Irish people. 
Grieved:at the suppression of the revolt of Naples, 
Rammohan did not attend a dinner hosted by, an 


an impassioned ‘letter to the Englishman’ which 
clearly indicates his internationalist outlook. - Wrote 
he: “From the “late unhappy news I am obliged to 
conclude that I shall not live to see liberty universal- 
ly restored to the nations, especially those that are 
European colonies possessed of a greater degree of 
the same blessing than what they now’ enjoy... 


Enemies of liberty and friends of despotism have . 


never been, and never will be, ultimately, success- 
ful.” Po 


Spanish America in 1823 and:hosted a public dinner 
to celebrate the event. - i ; 

‘It is still- a matter of speculation how. far the 
English -Chartist ‘and other radical thoughts influ- , 
enced the radical thought of Bengal. ‘Many articles 
on India were published over a number of issues of 
The English Chartist Circular, which gave a com- 


~prehensive picture-of-India; favourable -to- her.--~An~ ` 


i 
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ddle Class Radicalism in Bengal a 


‘fame: visited Calcutta and addressed 


: Bengali intellectuals. 
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“anonymous «poem published in Tait’s Magazine was 


reprinted sin Chartist and other papers entitled 
“Who-are the Afghans?” It says: 


Crush the Afgtan! Why does he dare 
To.claim man's birthright and be free?’ 


‘What is he the bold Moslem thief, `- 
Rude Gheber, Buddhist, Blind Hindu? 
All but your orthodox belief > ©. © © 
He dares to have? Wants freedom too.” 


It seems that;inspired by British radicals, a number- . 
: of associations, political and social, sprang up ‘in - 


Bengal?'in the early 19th century. In the second 
hhalf‘of the century, scores of periodicals, including 


` weeklies, came into existence even in remote corners 


of . Bengal. It is’ amazing that some of them 


‘regularly published articles and editorials that bore, 
‘the marks of Western radical thought. 


Among thetprime institutions were the Society for 


‘the „Acquisition of ‘General’ Knowledge (1838), 
_Mechanical ‘Institute (1839), 


echa j the British India’ 
Association, British: India Society, etc. Journals 


| like Enquiret.and Jnanvesan (Search After Truth); 


Quill, Beng4i.. Spectator were progressive in outlook 
in all àspẹofs: EER i i 

Géorge" Thompson of the anti-slavery agitation 
z vis several 
meetings organised by the Derozians. His speeches 


, definitely helped to widen the mental horizon of 


young Bengal. ' ; 
Bengal Hurkaru, a celebrated English newspaper 
of Bengal, reports.on October 6, 1841, about the 


: proceedings of Deshitaishini Sabha which was held 
‘in the premises of Comul Bose in Calcutta, which 


shows .gradual political conciousness among 
In his address read to the 


Sabha by Greesh Ch. Bannerjee (written by Sarroda 


' Prosad Ghosh) said: “Ever since the commence- 
Englishman — James Silkh Buckingham.~ He wrote < 


ment of British supremacy in the country, the policy 


'- of our present rulers has been to deprive us of the 


enjoyment of political liberty...Our deprivation of 
the enjoyment of political liberty is the cause of our , 
misery and degradation...”. . i ; 
‘The Bengal Spectator of September 5, 1842 
(virtual mouthpiece of young Bengal), commenting 


„on` the “Blue Book” placed in the British Parlia- 


ment On proceedings relating to Afghanistan,. wrote: 
“The suspicions regarding. the suppression of some 


es. i cea ” documents are not, however, altogether groundless, 
He was extremely delighted at the’ revolution in . 1 


` 


Lt. Col. H. Fane; Aide-de-Camp to the late General - 


Sir H. Fane, published in the Times of the 5th’ J uly 
last, a lettér from which the following is an abstract: 
“It can be proyed to the, British public, who are so 
purposely kept in the dark, as to the reason of these 
great: disasters, that the Afghati war or poli 
described (as) so glorious and so necessary, wag 
unnecessary, unwise and most unjust.” - ~: 

- Though limited:in number and in circulation, the 
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` Bengali press exerted tremendous influence in shap- 


ing radical outlook among the educated gentry of 


Bengal in the 19th century. Middle-class radicalism 
also found expression in the columns of the Bengali 
press. Rev. J. Long in Calcutta Review in 1850 and 
in his two reports of Vernacular Press in Bengal in 
1855 and 1857- said that the editorials of Bengali 


newspapers, “though very feeble, yet by the, process 


of perpetual reiteration, are producing a strong and 


' deep impression on the native mind, and are mould- 


ing the opinions of thousands of. intelligent and 


influential Hindus.” 


The British Government also admitted: “The ; 
native newspapers are humble in appearance, yet 
-like the balladers of a nation they often: act where 


laws fail and as straws on a current they show its 
direction. In it questions of Sati, widow remar- 
riage, Kulin polygamy have been argued with great 
skill and acuteness on both sides; they have always 
opposed having a foreign language as the language 


_ of the courts; the atrocities of indigo.planters and. 
~ the blunders of young magistrates have been laid. 


bare, while the correspondence columns open out a 
view of native society nowhere else to be found.’ 

= The post-Mutiny period was marked by rapid 
growth of political consciousness of the middle 


class. The indigo rebellion of 1861 was a;“‘land- 


mark in the history of nationalism.” 


Since then we find growing awareness among the. 
Bengali middle class of radical ideas of the West. ` 
It is partly due to growing contact between the East 
and the West by the invention of steamship and | 


telegram,' We find evidence of awareness of socialist 


` ideas, though vaguely, among the Bengali middle 


class. In the minutes of the First International, we 
find an interesting episode. Somebody from Cal- 


` cutta’ applied to the International to start a section 


in India. It reads as follows: “An application 
was made in a letter from `Calcutta for leave..to 
start’ a section in India; ‘the writer said, ‘Great 


discontent. exists among the people, and the British ` 


Government is thorougbly disliked. The taxation 


ž js excessive and the revenues are swallowed’ up’ in 


. wealth thus squandered. 
' International would bring the mass of the people. 


records: 


t 


_ International. 
‘that country would be the commencement of a new 


maintaining ‘a costly system of officialism. As in 


other places the extravagances of the ruling class. 


contrast in: painful manner with the wretched con- 
ditions of the workers, whose: labour creates the 
The principles,;of the 


into its organisation if a section is started.” ' 

The General Council of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association held its usual meeting at the 
Council rooms, 256, High Holborn, WC-1, Dr. 
Marx in the chair. The minutes of the Council 


“A mass of correspondence was received from all 
parts of the world. In a letter from India ‘an 
account was given of the interest created by the 
It was felt that its introduction into 


era. It would effect a greatér revolution than .any- 
thing which had preceded it. The International 
was an association exactly in accordance with the 


aspirations of the working class of India. Jt would 


weld the rival races-and_sects into one homo- 
eh i ‘ 
28. 4 ` 
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geneous whole, and would help the workers to gain 
their rights—political and social. Capital, the real - 
juggernaut which crushes down labour; would no 
‘ longer be allowed to use human energy like so much 
fuel, but would be-brought under the control of the’ 
workers themselves...” - : S ay 
On July 18, 1878, Bharat Mihir, a Bengali weekly ~- 
published from Mymensingh, editorially commented 
on the. outcome, of the’ Berlin Congress of' 1878: | 
“England and Russia had settled the :plans_ before ` 
` they appeared at the Congress. An ‘exhibition of 
‘dexterity and diversion might. perhaps be a better > 
name~for it. - Its- morality has- really rendered-us 
speechless. `The little that remained of Turkey after 
her spoliätion “by Russia: “was ‘ divided -between ~- 
Austria and England, and all the bluster and parade 
of Lord Beaconsfield has ended in thé robbery of a 
poor power. ‘Who, knew that diplomacy ‘has so far 
deteriorated? We are not sorry ‘that ‘T urkey has 
fallen. We admit that the Turk was an oppressor, ' 
‘and made an invidious distinction between the con- 
queror and ‘conquered, between the Moslems: and 
Christians. “We do also know that no government 
can endure, which continually prdétises. oppression 
` On its subjects, and that oppression is the invariable 
precursor of a fall...We are rather, glad.than, other- 
wise that Bulgaria and other provinces have 
regained their independence after long centuries.of © 
“subjection.” 3 E E 
It is rather. surprising that ;a journal published 
from a long ‘distance. away from Calduttd clearly 
understood the real implications of ‘the Berlin Con- ` 
gress — the hypocrisy of: imperialist powers — and 
genuinely felt happy at the liberation.of Bulgaria. 
_ Our press rightly .rejected’‘the’ British plea of 
"military expeditions to Kabul in the*name of so- 
called’ ‘scientific frontier’ in view of. Russian expan- 
sion towards Kabul. Somprakash, the ‘celebrated 
weekly of Bengal, rightly’ commented on January 
6th 1879, that “...the’Afghan: war,” did not ‘owe 
' “its origin to any real fear of,,.Russian:aggression or 
ya desire for scientific frontier’ If‘cérrectly sus- 
pected that as the stronger ‘must overpower - 
the weaker, so not only Kabul but the other weak 
Muslim principalities would be absorbed by their 
more powerful European neighbours: “Lord Bea- 
consfield and Prince Gortschakoff,’ continued 
Somprakash, “have arranged to divide'the Muham- 
medan world between them. The latter has already, 
conquered the ‘greater part of the kingdoms assigned 
to him, and Lord Beaconsfield has now entered 
upon his share of conquest, Kabul and Africa. Sir 
Bartle.,Frere is carrying out in Africa the same- 
policy,:as to`- location’ of Residents, which Lord 
Lytton. has enunciated with respect to Kabul... 
Kabul’s sun has set. Persia’s furh will come next.’ 
Somprakash also wrote on February 24, 1879: 
“Perhaps Kabul too, after so long will become a” 
slave kingdom- like Gwalior, Jeypore, Baroda‘and 
others. The Engtish.are ‘not satisfied with makin 
‘us only slaves-of slaves (but) they have intended to 
.. reduce’ alt“ the- kings -of Asia to-slavery by and by. 
Too much greed killed the weaver. The after results 
of it are often steeped in poison’’.5 - os f 
The Béngali piess sympathised -with the Afghan 


r 
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g` p-XLI quoted by Dr. Partha Chatterjee in his book 


i4, Ibid, 1879, ° > 5, Ibid ` - 
6. Ibid, 1880 & Home Public 1881 B-May, 38-39, , 
1879.0 y s 


T. Ibid, 


. 1. swe 
people in their hour of travail when they fought 
against British expeditions. The Burdwan Sanjibani, ` 


` a weekly published from Burdwan, exclaimed, .“... ; 


They know that they have no chance of success in 


„an open battle against the trained’ soldiers ‘of the: 


British Government, but yield they will fot, for 
they are.not made of such stuff as will accept this - 
lot. ‘Hence it follows that either they must be ex- i 


„terminateď' or the British Government must leave ce 
. Afghanistan”, It continued: “Thè extermination of- 


an innocent and free people ...’is such an immoral‘ “ 


proceeding that the civilised world will never, 
approve of it’.6 Such writings were typical in the. 
Bengali press during the Afghan wars. -+ ‘ 


«The Bengali press stoutly supported the African.: 


people in their attempt to fight the imperialists. 
Somprakash in an article on February 17, 1879, on — 


“Zulu War” denied that the Zulus were the aggres-: - 
‘sors in the present war, which had been brought 

about solely through‘the atrocities of, the- colonial’ - 
government. “It ‘is not at all likely. that a weak. 
power ‘should voluntarily seek a -quarrel with a? - 


stronger. power”, it wrote. “The English are the < 
aggressors in this case and have 
Zulus”. Somprakash also laid bare the predatory - 


nature of imperialism in the following words: “The- . : 
‘Zulu war and the Afghan war and the Russo-Turkish * 


and the Franco German wars all show that there’ is 
and a civilised person, ‘between a tiger and a:. 


conquest, and of human blood, both are alike. The. 


ve 
+ 


wronged the © 


. practically but little difference between a barbarian.. . 


_sovéreign. In their vindictiveness and anger, love. of: - - 


result of the war will be.the certain extermination. 


. of the Zulus, a people who have never : given’ any: 


offence to the British Government. It’ is idle to” 
boast of civilisation. and thé ’ jnfluence of! 
Christianity. Christianity has no power over. 
sovereigns. The quarrel with ‘the Zulùs has 


they are to be exterminated’’.” 


over. . 
been» -- 
brought about by the British themselves, and’ the’ ’ 
former have only acted in self-defence; and for this; °” 


The Bengali press also expressed bitter resentment:. ; 


against the annexation of Burma by the British... 


The Bengali newspapers contain a number of articles 
denouncing annexation of Burma and grieving at; 


the loss of independence of a free nation.\. it 
The British Government observed with alarm the 


growth of radicalism in Bengal as expressed.through’ - 


the columns of the Bengali press which ““transpres-- 


sed the very widest limits of legitimate criticism’’. 
Hence the British Government had to’ promulgate: 
the Vernacular‘Press Act and occasionally demand- 
ed security and bonds from recalcitrant newspapers.:- 
` Middle-class radicalism in Bengal found. 
expressions in the subsequent period, too.’ 
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[House the Indian Council of Medical 
\Research (ICMR) is the oldest 


amongst the All-India Research ‘Coun-' 


cils, our Government is yet to take active 
interest init and try to make it truly. 
meanineful to the country by an in- 
depth study of its present functioning. 
Run entirely by funds from the national 
exchequer, ICMR is constituted as a 
registered society and its relation with 
its. employees is said to'be a ‘master- 
servant’ relation, thus depriving the 
employees of legal protection against 
injustice. The top brass of the Council 
have for long assumed the master’s role 
. and: acted, and still act, in a totally 
autocratic way: 


Thus, in 1974, they did not hesitate to d 


try a potentially toxic! compound 
‘Fanacil’, and in 1975-76; an untested 
and unstandardised new cholera vaccine 


on two hundred thousand slum dwellers, - 


sixty thousand of them children, of 
Beliaghata and Maniktala area of East 
Calcutta, in violation, of the Drugs Act 
and the Biomedical Ethical Codes, 
Dr C. Gopalan, the then Director- 
General of ICMR., Dr S.C. Pal and 


Di B.C. Deb, the Director and Deputy ` 


Director’ respectively of the National 
Institute of ‘Cholera and . Enteric 
Diseases (NICED), Calcutta, were the 
main persons behind-these mistrials. 

© When our Association. protested, the 
‘masters’ were infuriated at the audacity 


of. their ‘servants’, Repression against 
the protesting scientists followed, culmi- < 


nating: in termination of the services of 
Dr A.K. Ghosh, the Association 
President and the seniormost scientist, 
aswell as ouster of five other. senior 
scientists from the Institute. Not content 
‘with this, the ICMR authorities prefered, 
and: still do, to state off and on that if 
the ‘Association goes on with the 


protests, they. would close down the 


Calcutta Institute altogether. 
Dr.Ghosti’s|case is a classic example 
of how a senior, conscientious scientist 
is persecuted by vengeful authorities to 
cover up their own misdeeds. Dr 
Gopalan instituted a false charge. of 
over} drawing of house-rent allowance 
against; Dr Ghosh, and got it ‘estab- 
lished’ ‘by a subservient Dr 


` Tripathy, Director, Tuberculosis Chemo: - 


therapy Centre, an Institute of ICMR 
in Madras, who constituted the one-man 
Inquiry Authority. In unusual hurry, 
Dr Gopalan then dismissed Dr Ghosh 
just one day before his own retirement, 
- by passing the 
ICMR, which 
authority and 
competent to take 
His successor, Dr 


bence tbe only authority 
any such action. 


times that he personally believed that ‘a 


t injustice had been done to Dr > 


Ghosh by his prdecessor, though the 
fact remains ‘that Dr Ramalingaswami 
himself, as- Secretary of the Governing 
Body, got 
ratified. The fact also remains that the 

ent ‘masters’ of ICMR have been 
pleased to reinstate employees who were 
dismissed on severe and well-substanti- 
ated charges, but turned a deaf car to Dr 





Governing Body of” 
was -the appointing | 


Ramalingaswami,. 
gave ‘us the impression a number of , 


the illegal dismissal order .. 


Ghosh’'s representations. 

_ Time ‘ 
(a) whether our people are safe under 
ICMR whose authorities have degraded 


` the ‘autonomy’ the nation gave them 
autocracy to serve their own. 


info 
interests; (b) ‘whether ICMR scientists 
can do’ any Meaningful work for the 
people, in Stich a stifling milieu as 
prevails in ICMR; (c) whether ICMR 
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MUNICAT ION Autocracy in | CMR 


bas. come -to . ponder on 
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remains a national body or lias become 
a runway for foreign “interests; (dy. - 
whether ICMR affairs need an in-depth 
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i | S. Bhattacharya. 
_ Secretary, Scientists’ Association, 
` National Institute of Cholera and. 

Enteric Diseases. © -p + 
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- missiles and had the same range. 


r 


Europe: Stirrings of Détente ? ? (from page 3) 


said the principle of parity required that NATO. 
match the capacity of - the Warsaw Pact forces at 


every level. “A. Euro- “strategic balance”; * the 
Chancellor argued, “should: be ‘established and 
maintained.” -The-alleged inferiority: of NATO’s 


conventional forces and the deployment of ‘mobile 


. SS-20-missiles with triple’ ‘warheads’ were cited taş 


proof of the increasing vulnerability of Européan 
defences. 
Netherlands agreed to accept the~-new missiles: on 
their soil provided negotiations for ‘limitation of 
theatre nuclear forces weré opened’ with ` the Soviet 
Union. SALT II had already ‘been initialled between 
Carter and Brezhnev. : 
_ The Soviet Union, on several occasions, promised 
to freeze the deployment of SS-20° missilés” if the 
decision to deploy Crulse and Gia -II “missiles 


bee oases 


mS 


By a 
land-based missiles iit Europe - after twenty, years 
(since the Americans: withdrew their Jupiter and 
Thor missiles ‘in the wake of the Cuban missile crisis) 


` the Americans were attempting to stéal an edge | 
< ‘over the Russians ‘they charged. While Rissidh 
_ intermediate range: missiles could redch only West 


European targets ‘afid tot ‘the United States, the US 
missiles in West Europe would be able to redch thé 
Soviet Union.. 
warning time ‘available-to the- Soviet ‘Union,: a8 ‘the 
flight time would be less than that of an inter¢oliti: 


nental ballistic missile and the trajectories | would be a 


lower. 

` Against this backgroind President Rea gan launch- 
ed hispeace offensive on November 18, ina Speech 
at the National Préss club ‘in ‘Washington... ! The 
timing of ‘the speech — just before . Brezhnev’ S, "visit 


to Bonn — was, designed to place the Soviets on the 
defensive ds well .as -to appeal --to ‘European senti- 


ment. The'US decision to manufacture the neutrén 
bomb and Reagan’s remark, ‘on October 20, ‘about 
the possibility of `a limited ‘ mudlear exchurige jn 
Europe, Without immediate eScalatién to ah ‘All: out 
nuclear war, had incensed the Europeans.: ‘Now, in 
an effort to: make amends, Reagan: ‘ammounced:'that 
“no NATO weapons, Conventional’ or, “iniiclear,' will 
ever be used if. "Europe except. in ‘response to 
attack”. . 

Alleging that ‘the ‘Western - decision. to ‘deploy 
missiles in Europe was in response: to.‘ 
tum of the Soviet build-up”. ‘which “‘thredtens both 
-the conventional and ‘nuclear baldnce over the. past 
decade”, he announceéd that the US (1) was willing 
to “cancel. its! ideploym nt-of'Pershing-IL.and. ground- 
launchéd Gritise ‘missiles if the'Sóviètė would dis- 
mantle their SS-20, 
(2) would open negotiatiotis. on. strategic weapons 
“as soon as possible.next year’ ‘and would. seek to 
negotiate “substantial reductions -in nuclear arms 
which would result in levels ‘that... are. equal and 
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Britain, Italy, -West - ‘Germany and ‘the ,- 


They would substantially reduce tlie . 


‘the momen- - 


'SS-4 and. 55-i 5- missiles”; tee 


verifiable”; 3y would act to. avhieve ` equality at. 


lower levels of conventional forces in Europe; and 
(4) -would, seek to-reduce the risks of surprisé 
attacks and- uncertainty based on miscalculations. 


- Brezhnev-responded? as expected, negatively. “It 


„is demanded of'us, he. said in his banquet speech 
. in Bonn;.‘‘that we disarm unilaterally. while huadreds f 
aimed` at our 


of ground’ and sea'based rockets 
country as well as-against our allies, ‘aircraft with 
atom bombs on board, this whole menacing arsenal 
-which belongs to the US and other NATO countries 
in the European area, should remain untouched. It 


is clear that.the Soviet Union wouldaryer® a Bree to 


stich a version”. 
Instead the Soviet leader. revived an offer ‘for a 


_ fréeze on medium-range systems on both'sides in 


‘Europe.. If the US’ accepted the moratorium, the 
Soviet Union was ready to make a unilateral cut in 
its medium-range nuclear arsenal. Any: unilateral 
cut; Brezhnev. said, would have to be treated as an 
advance against ‘future redactions to be agreed 


upon ‘during the Soviet-American negotiations in. 


Geneva. (Brezhnev’s offer of-a unilateral cut was 
‘first made iin a speech in East Berlin in-October 
1979, ‘shortly before NATO approved of its rearma- 
ment plan.: It . was renewed by Soviet Defence 
Minister Dinitry'Ustinov in an article in. Pravda in 
July, 80). If the USA was ready to renounce all 


kinds of medium range..nuclear systems aimed at , 


-European targets, then Moscow would agree, to’ do 


the same. This, according to Brezhnev, would’ bea. 
— the removal of all medium: 


real ` “zero Option” 
range and tactical nuclear ‘weapons ‘from Europe: 
Privatély;;Soviet leaders and other East European 
diplomats: have let it be known that the details of 


 Réagan’s proposals are’ not as important as the 


‘US readiness to negotiate. 


As the: Geneva talks ,opened on November 30° 


both: sides — the Soviet Union and the USA — 
‘indulged in a complex numbers game,- each alleging 


` that the other.side had superiority. Reagan, with 


some inspired’ arithmetic, -alleged that the Soviet 
Union had .a six-to-one superiority and .that- the 
Soviet Union had 1100 warheads on the SS-20, SS-4 
‘and SS-5-missiles while thé US had ‘no comparable 
missiles. Brezhnev, in an‘interview to the West: Ger- 
man magazine Der Spiegel, alleged that there ‘was 


rough:.parity if US “forward based systems” and» 


(om 


‘the independent British and French nuclear deter- . 


‘rents were . taken’ into account. The tally for the 


“NATO countries, ; according. to. Brezhnev, was: 986 


delivery systems, while for the Soviet Union it was 
975. There is a wide gap in the more detailed break- 
-up-given by both sides (see Tables), The- Russians 
recently. published figures in an aiticle by Lt-Geén. 


‘Nikolai Chervov. The figures focussed on “‘aun- 


chers’: the .missiles that Jatnch nuclear warheads 
and the , bombers ‘that drop'nuclear bombs: The 
figures included all such ‘US: and allied launchers 
capable of striking Soviet soil. The launcher total 
‘came to 1031 for NATO and 1055 for the Soviet 
‘Union. The ‘Russians conceded that this left them 
with an edge in warheads of 2035 to 1482. But they’ 
coutended that if Washington deploys, as planned, 
572 Pershing-II and Cruise missiles the balance 


“BL 
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` not, is essentially a non-debate. 


Would ‘tip to- the advantage of the US and NATO. 
By the American count the Russians already lead in 
launchers — 2480 to 924 — and have . an even 
greater advantage in. warheads — 368 Ito. 1229; 
„Washington asserts that -Moscow overcounted ; ‘the 
number of American F-4 planes by, 100 and did not 
count several of its own key systems;.the Fencer ' 
-and Flogger bombers, and-the SS-12 missiles. 

- Obviously there has been considerable jockeying 
for negotiating positions in the numbers ' game; 
“Thus, for example, the United ‘States wants,‘to. 
count all 270 Russian SS-20s even though only ` 
~ two-thirds of them are deployed facing Europe .on 
-the ground that those now facing China could-be 
. moved and does not take into account ‘Moscow’s 
need to confront China’s, nuclear arsenal -of about 
250 warheads. The USSR, on -thè other hand, 


missiles still-under development. . The Russians wiil 
therefore seek to expand the scope of the discussions 
to include many.other types of weapons — Ameri- 
can aircraft and the British and.French deterrent 
= ‘and would demand compensation for theit 
defénce needs vis-a-vis China. 

The main weapons systems which will be! debated 
will be: ; 

:(1)"+Infermediate Range - Ballistic ‘Missile’ ‘The: 
United States does not at present have any IRBM’s. 
in Western Europe. It has deployed 108 Pershing- 
' I missiles with a range of about 400 miles and 
armed. with single warheads. It also has 36 Lance 


- miséile launchers with a range of less than 100 miles. 


The USA is set to begin deployment, in 1983,’ of: 
. 572. IRBMs in Europe — 108 Pershing-II mobile. 
missjles with a range of more thai ` 1000 miles and 


counts the currently deployed Pershing-I , missile, 464 “Cruise missiles with a range of over 1500 miles 


which as a 440-mile range but does not >` ‘include its’ . 
own. SS-12 or new :SS-22, missiles which have-a 
range of over 500 miles. a 
The debate as to whether the Soviet: Union has 
numerical superiority in theatre nuclear forces.6r 
The Soviét Union . 
has had superiority-in this field for many years and 
this was acceptable to both the USA: ‘and West 
Europe. Thus the Soviet Union could deter a US 


` attack by holding West Europe hostage and-the West 


? 


L 


r 


Europeans in turn felt secure because the’ immetise 
US superiority in the central strategic balance: ++- 
that is, in inter-continental ballistic missiles — could 
-deter a Soviet, attack on West Europe. Because: tof 
the growing parity in strategic forces the ‘West . 
European began-to question the credibility of thie. 


These a 


` but ‘a slower, speed than the Pershing I. 
_missjles are exceedingly accurate.. 
Tlhe:Soviet Union’s IRBMs ‘include $S- 20, S 4, ` 


SS-5. and .SS-12, The SS-20 is mobile, has a range ` 
of 3000 miles and’ has triple warheads. Ween 
analysts hold that the Soviet Union -now deploys 
about 350 SS-4s and’ SS-5s and about 250‘SS-20s.as . 
‘welkas 65 SS-12s with a range of 490 miles. ae 
Britain has nucléar-powered submarines armed : 
‘with Polaris missiles which are scheduled to be 
replaced by. the. Trident which would multiply the 
warheads, many fold, and France hds its own force 
‘of intermediate range ballistic missiles with a range 
of, over 2000 miles. The French Navy also has- 
nuclear submarines armed'with M- 20, missiles hav- 


Ae a range of 1600 miles which will be - ‘replaced by - 





American deterrentjand demanded the stationing “of: ith € multiple. warhead M-5 missiles with lon ger range 


- Jand-based: missiles in Eurape. 
point of view, however, the: deployment of land-. 
based missiles in Europe by the Americans would - 
‘disturb the delicate balance of deterrence and would 
amount :to the Américans seeking to establish, 
superiority. , t 


These are the compa issues which will be dis- `. 
Though the talks are being held «- 


cussed i in Géneva. , 
{n «camera, it is: possible to speculate about’ the _ 
positions the-two sides are likely to také. Procedural © 


details — in particular .the definition óf theatre: - 


nuclear forces and what kind of-weapons can bė -so 
classified — are likely to donainate ‘the discussions. 


The ‘term theatre nuclear forces is used to designate ` 


those nuclear forces designed for a particular battle 
theatre with a range of approximately 600 miles to’ 
4000'miles. They are distinct from central strategic 
nuclear forces which are designed to accomplish |. 
specific long: range missions hitting targets in the 
territory of an adversary and have an inter- 
continental range, and tactical nuclear forces which 
consist-of nuclear explosives and delivery systems 
„meant for use ina battlefield setting. The Americans,’ ` 
naturally, would want- to concentrate on land-based ` 


` systems because the Russians have a preponderance ; 
-“of these weapons, . 


B. : Reagan’s offer of-a “zero 
option” would obviously be unacceptable to. the. 
Russians who would be required to dismantle: their 


_ existing SS-20, SS-4 and SS-5 missiles still. In return’ " 


the West would. Se destroy its ‘plans to “deploy 
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d carrying more warheads. 
“I€2) Bombers and Fighter Bombers. 


' COLOUR AND. TERROR 


The Western press is quick to shout . terrorism when 
white Civilians fall victim to guerrilla action in southern-|. 
Africa. Yet it is strangely reticent about applying the 
| emotive epithet to‘South African actions,-The invasion 
of Angola and the attack on Matola in Mozambique’ 
; eih seen as military actions, a the heavy civilian 

to : 

A booklet published’ jointly by the Anti- Apartheid 
Movement and -the Campaign to Stop tbe War in|, 
Angola and, Mozambique might give the media cause 
for thought, South Africa's Record ‘of International 
Terrorism, by Tony Gifford, surveys ` the apartheid 
state's record, of ‚kidnap and murder committed inf. 
neighbouring states from 1951, when Anderson Ganyile_ 
was kidnapped in Lesotho’ (then ` .Basutoland), ‘to July 
this year, whén the African National Congress (ANC) 
‘chief, representative in Zimbabwe, Joe Gqabi, “was 
assassinated in Salisbury. 

The pace of South African terrorism’ has quickened 
through the 70s from February 1974, when Abraham 
Tiro, a refugee living in Botswana, was killed by a parcel 
bomb. A spate of kidnappings has. hit the ANC in’ 
particular, with many of the victims being brought back 
to South Africa to face’ charges under the Terrorism Act, 
‘which enables the police to hold them incommunicado gi 
for extended periods and puts the onus on the defend- i 
ants to prove their i innccence.... ” 

In Western eyes, terrorism in southern Africa yil no 
doubt remain a strictly black pastime.’ ` 


vo, a South Third World Magazine, December 1981 
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and the Warsaw Pact have large fleets of bombers: \, Consensus, a note of optimism has been struck by 
and fighter bombers. capable of deliveting nuclear’ í Helmut Schmidt who is quoted in Der Spiegel as 
weapons., The Soviet Union’s bomber fleet consists’ saying, after his- recent discussions with Brezhnev, S 
of the Tu-26 or the Backfire bomber, ithe Tu-22, that-he could “very. well imagine that one‘ could 
(Blinder), Tu-16 (Badger) and Su-24 and Mig 27. ; meet a consensus in the-first. phase (of negotiations) 
The Soviet:Union, does not include these in- its on a solution to.the missile ‘problem. if, at the same 
assessment -of theatre’ nuclear forces. The United. time, there. was an agreement, “in. principle on the- 
States has F-111 and, F-4 fighter bombers,.A-6.and ‘subsequent ‘phase -in. which the remaining medium- 
A-7 attack, -bombers:\ Britain has Vulcan bombers .- range. weapons would be, brought into-balance.” 
and Jaguars while France has Mirage-4 bombers as’ Schmidt -has reasons for optimism. ‘If the talks: 
“4. e suegeed, they might pave the way for .successful ~ 
' The US team for the Geneva talks is headed by- Strategic Arms Limitation: Talks ushering ina new ° 
~Paul H. Nitze who’is known as a-hardliner —‘he :’.era of “detente”, and Schmidt-can ‘present himself - 
was: associated with SALT-I and has been among ` as the architect of peace in Europe. If, they fail, then: 
the vocal critics of SALT-II.— while the Soviet . the -West, having demonstrated. its good intentions, - 
team is headed’ by Yuli A. Kvitsinsky, an expert can proceed.to.deploy Pershing and Cruise missiles. - : 
on German: affairs. A Soviet. spokesmen “ described.” The American companies - Boeing and ‘General. t 
the first day’s talks as very-constructive and the US ' Dynamics are already producing thousands of 
chief negotiator was.reported to have “begh satisfied ;. ‘Cruise _miséiles (for the US Air Force. and Navy to `, 
by his -first' encounter with the Soviet, delegation « be placed on submarines, B-52 ‘bombers and surface 
chief. The details of the negotiations are,not beiig ` ships. The US Air. Force alone has ordered 3418 
made public. “Because the stakes are very high for ..- Cruise missiles, -These could, when necessary; be- ` 
all of us”, Nitze said, “and because we-.want: these’ - ‘come a part of Theatre Nuclear Forces, H ; 
s; publicly the., | But. will the European Peace ‘Movement. be. 
ne tor ots ity. Dough off so easily? 0, 0 L n B a 
V hile would be premature to hope for ad early. T a, a _ December 7) 
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Reform or Revolution ( from page '17). 


by remaining within Hinduism? Ambedkar says this - 
is not possible.: Dalits- want--equality:- Can they-get- 
equality by, remaining Hindus? Nobody has ans- 
wered this question. better than.Ambedkar. There 


` are-two ways of achieving equality. One:. by remain- 


ing in the Hindu fold and the other by. leaving it.’ 
If equality is to be achieved: by remaining in the 
Hindu fold, mere removal of the sense of being a 
touchable or an. untouchable will. not serve the . pur-.. 
pose.’ Equality canbe achieved only when inter- 
caste dinners and marriages become,common,..This . 


means Chattrvarna must be abolished and. brahminic ' 
religion uprooted. Is it possible? | ne ee 


= Can Hinduism be repaired and reformed? We’ are 
hot putting this quéstion to those who have come’ 
forward to reform it.“ We are not interested in- taik- 


‘ing to them, Our questions are addressed. to: Dalits, 


and other persecuted minorities. The same question 
can be put in another'way:‘Can à leopard change 
its spots? No. There’ can’ be no’ Hindu without, a 


. caste. Hinduism, said Ambedkar, is the other name . 


for the caste system which is the bedrock on which 


Hinduism is built. Untouchability is part.and parcel . 


- of Hinduism. As long as the caste system ‘is’ there, 


' untouchability will not"go. All these Hindu reform-, try Ņ 
“iuterested in saving 












ay 


ers are complaining only of untouchability but have" 


no programme to abolish caste. Dalits should: know ,. 


that the Constitution of India, thanks ‘to. Ambedkar, 
had gone farther than what all-the Hindu: reformers 
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'put'together are trying to do. The Constitution has 


abolished untouchability and those. practising it are 
ordered to be punished. Long back, in 1951. In 


- spite of this Constitutional mandate, -untouchability-. 


did not disappear. Why? Because the Constitution. 
-has,abolished . only. untouchability, not the. caste, 
system, Andras long as, caste is not abolished, un-. 
touchability cannot be.remoyed. Where the: coun-. 
try’s Constitution itself-has failed, will.these reform-: 
ers, however; genuine, they may bej“ 


ai - . 
Let, us not, get confused by ‘the din: the lovers ‘of. 


Hinduism‘ have raised. They are crying because. ‘the’: 
Hindu boatis sinking, ahd if the boat sinks, they: 


succeed?.. ` 
_Therefore, Dalits need not take note of..the bid to - 
reform Hinduism: It is:a waste of time, energy. and, 
‘ money.. ” | er as 


will lose their’ praperties and privileges; indeed, they’ ° 


-will ‘get drowpeđ. It- is natural that they-do every- 


thing-to save themselves. The Dalits did not build 


this boat and they cannot,be held responsible for: , 


any- mishap. `, 


What: the Dalits- are - interested-in is not:reform™: 


but revolution. Revolution, Ambedkar said, is 
possible only. through conversion. By such a revo-, 


lution, thé, Dalits. will not only save themselves but:, 


save. Hindus.as well. And thereby India. This. coun- 


India than its original ‘owners. 


The. Dalits, have- rightly rejected the path of reform ' 


and taken: to ‘revolution to save India and secure it 
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EDITOR’S.. NOTEBOOK. 


g Bees is a. touch of absurdity in the 
‘i handling by our Government of Pakis- 


tan’s widely-publicised offer of a non- '’ 


aggression agreement (which has common- 
ly. comé to: be Known as “no-war pact”) 
between, the two neighbours. | m 

_ The”ipitia] reaction’ was 
offer had been made: by Islamabad on ‘the 
ground that the idea was mooted ina 
_ statement explaining the new deal . that 
Pakistan had struck with the United States 


military hardware. For weeks following 


Z this, the official reaction in New Delhi 


. virtually. amounted to. saying that, since 
Pakistan had spurned such a no-war pact 


offer by’ India for over thirty years, it 
could have little validity now, particularly | 
-in--the context of Islamabad’s latest move - 


to get sophisticated level US arms. 

- What seemed to have been missed: is the 
illogicality of the argument that a long- 
delayed response to such an offer doesnot 
make’ it non-negotiable. If India. had 


". repeatedly made such an offer ,— as indeed 


that no such :. 


i 


- Messip in South Block- 


it has since 1949 — should it not be taken 


as axiomatic of India’s basic stand vis-a- 
vis Pakistan? A no-war pact cannot but be 
a standing offer by a country like India 


: which proclaims that her foreign policy is 


wedded to the objective of peace. No 
doubt Islamabad’s credibility in Indian 


eyes would have been stronger on this 


“score had the offer come without the back- 


ground music provided by its acquisition 


st | . of F-16, notwithstanding. the past record 
for the supply of the deadly F-16 and other ; ` 


of Pakistan in relation to India. 
But the fact of the offer itself can hardly 
be brushed aside by New Delhi, no matter 


who has made it, at what time and with - 


what motivation. If India has to present 
herself as a peace+loving.-nation, particu- 
larly before the people of Pakistan, then it 
baffles all réasoning that ‘there should be. 
any hesitation in promptly responding to 
it, at least offering to begin talking on it 
and examine how far one can go in’ the 
quest of Indo-Pakistan peace. 
New Delhi’s inexplicable delay in mak- 


“ ing a positive response must have cost - the 
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country heavily. While friends of India the 
world over have been confused by this 
dragging of feet on our part, our adver- 
saries have had a field day. To say that the 
offer was not genuine since it came from a 
military regime refurbishing its armoury, 
is of little relevance because history pro- 
vides ample precedents of nations armed 
to the teeth being forced to talk of mutual 
non-aggression. When we urge the super- 
powers to resume detente, we do so with 
the knowledge that they are not going to 
disarm overnight.. 
After having been left behind in the 
propaganda battle, the Government of 
India at last made a response which has 
thrown up new complications which are to 
the nation’s disadvantage. On November 
25, 1981, Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao 


announced the Government’s readiness to. 


examine Pakistan’s no-war pact offer — a 
statement which he repeated last week. On 
both occasions, the Foreign Minister, to 
the utter surprise of many who include 


supporters of the Government, quoted the’ 


first sentence from Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
offer of a no-war pact to the then Pakistan 
Premier Liagat Ali Khan in 1949. This 
very draft offer by Nehru-conceded India’s 
readiness to agree to third-party mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration — a position 
which India firmly rejected at the Simla 
Conference in 1972. In fact, the Simla 
Agreement was a vindication of the princi- 
ple of bilateralism ‘in Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tionship. There may be an understandable 
reluctance in New Delhi.to let Islamabad 
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India-China : More 


rake up the Kashmir question. Even on 
that score the Simla (1972) emphasis on a/ 
bilateral approach is more sensible and 
desirable than the Nehru offer of 1949, 
repeated references to which can only open 
the floodgates for third-party meddling.. 

It is amazing that the Foreign Oflice 
should have made such a'mess of this 
issue. One would have perhaps under- 
stood it if it were a totally new develop- 
ment relating to Ruritania or Timbuctoo. 
But Pakistan is a continuing issue of 
thirty-four long years in India’s foreign 
policy. Besides, the Pakistan President 
was understood to have broached the no- 
war pact proposal when Sardar Swaran 
Singh visited Islamabad in early 1980 as 
Prime Minister. Indira Gandhi’s special 
envoy. 

It is indeed disconcerting, to say the 


least, that our Foreign Office should come 


out so badly both diplomatically and poli- 
tically over a matter which should have 
instantly evoked positive response: it is no 
secret that there are quite a few in our 
External Affairs Ministry who have repea- 
tedly been pressing for such a response. 

A little more competence and perspica- 
city in upholding the nation’s prestige and 
self-interest should surely not be too much 
to expect from the South Block. 


December 13 


N.C. has gone on a tour of Pakistan to 
meet different sections of public opinion in the 
present state of complex relationship between 
our two countries. 


N.C. 
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Soundings 


TH elusive but hopeful note struck 
by both sides at the conclusion of 
the India-China border talks in Beijing 
does not in any way denote the emer- 
gence of even a modicum of change in 
the respective positions taken by the 
two countries on the disputed areas of 
the several-thousand-miles long border 
between them. The mildly euphoric 
touch which one notices occasionally 
erupting around the future of India- 
China relations—and which has again 
sprouted now — can be explained only 
by the vista of expectations which the 
string of high-level meetings, from 
New Delhi to Cancun and now 
Beijing, have aroused. The decision of 


2 


both sides at the latest Beijing talks to 
continue further rounds of meetings 
between senior officials on the border 
issue—alternating between New Delhi 
and Beijing—certainly underlines the 
concerted and continuing effort that 
New Delhi and Beijing intend to 
launch to bridge the territorial chasm 
dividing their respective stand-points 
on the border. 

One is therefore inclined to ask: 
What next can one expect in terms of 
India-China relationship? Have the 
leaderships of the two countries com- 
mitted themselves to a continuing and 
unrelenting effort to solve the border 


- dispute? It appears from the look of 


things that India and China are com- 
mitted to a continuing effort by senior 
officials to narrow the gap on the terri- 
torial dispute to a point where the 
political leadership can step in. The 
final decisions on the border dispute, 
it is clear, will require not just an 
elaborate exercise by both sides to 
sort out the merits of the claims by 
Indian and Chinese officials, backed 
by documents, maps and treaties—an 
exercise which no doubt is going to 
be carried out in depth in the first few 
rounds of official-level talks. 
Eventually, a compromise involving 
give and take on both sides is inevit- 
able if a solution of the border dis- 


polllicd: icaaéfsip can uhdeflaxe. 


The implication is two-fold. First, 


that the two countries reach a point 
where territorial adjustments, big or 
small, are acceptable . to them. 
Secondly, they come to a stage -where 


divergence on global and regional: 


interests of the two countries is no 
longer in the nature of confrontation 
and conflict as it appears to be at pre- 
sent. These are problems which will 
require a lot of goodwill and compul- 
sions for the political leaderships to 
sort out, 

Hard-headed realists therefore avoid 


any overplaying of expéctations from - 


the present phase of India-China con- 
tacts and consultations. What is the 
tangible advance that has so far 
emerged on the substantive and basic 
differences between India and .China, 
it is asked. It was clear, ,for instance, 
during thé visit last July. of Chinése 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua, that 
China was not prepared to concede 
even such territorial concessions to 
India as are known to be a component 
of its proposed ‘settlement of thé 
border dispute. China would accept 
these concessions from its existing 
claims only as a package deal, where- 
by it would get all it wanted in the 
western border in lieu of what it 
accepted in the eastern segment. The 
same point was emphasised when in 
the case of the recent population con- 
ference in Beijing a member .of the 


Indian delegation hailing from Aruna- , 


chal Pradesh was initially. denied visa. 
If this is the Beijing position on the 
actualities of the.border dispute, the 
wider differences imprinted on India- 
China policies world-wide, and espe- 
cially those pertaining to India’s 
neighbourhood, persist unaltered. 
From Pakistan to the Chinese military 
build-up in Tibet,, India’s, basic 
interests in relation toits security are 
not only at variance with those of 
China but actually in conflict. ‘ 
. In the light of these hard realities, 
i the nature of the high-level exchanges 
between the two countries can best be 
described ‘as an extensive and well- 


. planned probe ‘of the policies and 


basic interests : pursued by the two 
leaderships with a view to assessing 
the prospect of reconciliation and 
improved relationship. This by itself 
should not be.seen as an: inconsequen- 
tial development, for when the leaders 
of the two big’ Asian neighbours 
launch an earnest effort to find out. 
possibilities and ways of reconciling 
their divergencies and improving 
relationship, it has a major connota- 
tion for the two as also for the wider 
global arena. i 

‘To date, a notable devélopment 
- from the high-lével contacts was during 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s visit to 
New Delhi,. namely, the move to 
defreeze the border dispute and launch 


a concerted effort to find a solution. , 


The officials’ meeting in Beijing was 
to be the first step — but only the 
first step. The’ second notable point 
emerging from the high-level contacts 
came during. the meeting of. Pime 
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‘dispute can be’ 


alyang at ancud. ANd [hal was lo 


expand the area of the officials’ talks ; 


from the border issue to include eco- 
nomic and cultural relations as well, 
with .a view to feeding the cycle of 
improved India-China relations with 
a continuing spate of tangible gains, 
even if they lacked any spectacular 
touch. The two Prime Ministers have 
also concurred on the need to main- 
tain the political-level discussions bet- 
ween the leaders of the two countries. 
Appropriately, India’s External Affairs 
Minister will be visiting Beijing early 
in 1982. But more than that: Zhao 
Ziyang invited his counterpart, Indira 
Gandhi, to Beijing. 

No doubt, these high-level meetings 


«haye generated a measure of-goodwill- 


on both sides, very much’ needed to 
tackle the substantive divergence of 
policies and viewpoints ‘on crucial 
issues. The hangover of the past, 
stretching back to the 1962 border con- 
flict, cannot be got out of the way un- 
less goodwill as well as reconciliation 
of interests,is established. The question 
posed is therefore. a, fundamental! one: 

Is there an adequate base on which 
improved relations between India and 
China can be built? Will the two sides 
have enough inducement to make 
mutual concessions to solve the border 
dispute? There is little doubt that only 
if these conditions are ‘met the border 
solved. Conversely, 
only if the border dispute is solved 
can there be a basic turn for the better 
in India~China relations. 


No simple answers can be provided , 


to these questions which at the 
moment appear baffling. To take one 
example, the heavy military build-up, 
by China in the Tibet region. It would 
be clear to anyone that this build-up, 
which’ includes the installing of 
ICBMs, poses a security threat to 
India and compels the latter to 
step up its own defensive effort all 
along ‘the long, borderline.’ Such 
a situation can. hardly provide 
inducement to this country to make 
meaningful concessions of a territorial 
nature to solve the*border dispute, 
even if these concessions are met by 
marching Chinese responses. Things 
become more complex when one looks 


at Chinese backing for the military 
junta in Pakistan, and the „possibility 


‘of a link between the two at a crucial 
juncture of threatened confrontation 
between India and Zia’s Pakistan. Evi- 


. dently,’ settlement ‘of the - border dis- 


pute cannot be’ divorced from re- 


medial measures in the ' domain of. 
broader and strategic policies concern- ` 
ing the two.directly. China, on its” 


part, would, expect that India will 
not pose any security threat to its 
interests — whether on its‘ own ‘or in 
collusion with the Soviet Union. `, 

' This way of posing the issues in the 
present phase of India-China relations 
brings to the fore the experience of 


. both countries in the period. since the 


mid-sixties. China has in pursuit of 
over-zealous _ ambitions based on 
aggressive ultra-nationalism 'swung 
from the. socialist camp to an-align~ 


. Strategic interests. 


. immensely if 


Bejing S leaut šup, WHGUGI ` uung 
the Maoist era or after, has nursed 
hopes of acquiring modern technology 
as well as super-power status, militāri- 
ly,-by quick absorption of acquisitions 
from the West. This policy seems to 
be landing China in a far bigger fiasco 
than it experienced ‘during the period 
of the Maoist Cultural Revolution, 

when its economy was tied to’ antiqu-. 
ated theories and ideas, resulting ina: 


‚severe setback from which it has yet to 


recover. Presently, the Chinese hopes óf 
rapid acquisition of modern technology 
fram the United States and the West 
for overhauling its economy are ina 
state of near-collapse. The Chinese 
leadership is gradually learning. the 
lesson that in different forms India and 
many -other developing nations have 
received through the past two decades 
—that the USA refuses to impart 
advanced technology: to Asian and 


` other developing nations since its basic. 


precepts rest on the modern version of 
economic colonialism. In the’ military 
domain .too, the Chinese vision is 
beginning to "clog, for the United States : 
will part with sophisticated equipment 
‘only to the extent that the Chinese war 
machine can subserve, American 


As against this, a restructuring. -of 
basic policies at home and abroad will 
be well served by a fresh look at 


. China’s relationship with its neighbours, 


and in the first‘place, India. The vista: 
ahead for both countries: can change - 
confrontation and- 
conflict can be replaced by cooper- 
ation and _good-neighbourliness on 
both sides. The gains for’ India, as for 
China, of such a’ reconstruction of 
relationship will be immense, ‘having 
an impact on India’s domestic growth 
as well as on its international relations. 
Yet, such a restructuring of relation- 


- ship between the two big Asian neigh- 
- bours appears to be far off, and might 


even seem to be outside ‘the pale of. 
realistic possibilities. A Jong road 
will have to'be traversed if even a part 
of this altered picture of India-China 
relationship is to emerge. But it is 
worth investigating if it can beachiey- 
ed—and-‘how much of it can be 
achieved: 


(December 15) O.P. Sabherwal : 


Janata: — 
Elusive Unity. 


TH Janata Party has evidently resor- 
_~ ted to soft political < options — 
making another bid for unity of non- 
Communist opposition parties — in 
tke hope that growing, mass discontent 
would provide an’ ‘opportunity for 
them to shed differences and angulari- 
ties, forge unity again and: regain 
credibility which had suffered griev- 
ously. during the period of Janata’s - 
stormy rise to’ power and its ignoble 
‘collapse. 

The Janata. National Council which 


È 
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President, CAANUTA DNGKUAL, LU IUALG 
unity talks with other parties. The 
parties immediately in view evidently 


are the Lok Dal and the Congress-S. , 


Chandra Shekhar would not like to 
leave even the BJP out of the purview 
of the unity move. The apparent aim of 
forging opposition unity is to defend 
democracy, to put a check on ‘‘autho- 
ritarian trends” and to fight corrup- 
tion. Unexceptionable objectivés in- 
deed. Chandra Shekhar dreams .of 
rekindling the 1977 spirit and the 
spirit of JP days, that is, of repeating 
history. He would not like to be 
hustled into launching movements on 
individual issues, for, as he put it, the 
purpose is not to bring about a clash 


with the Government but to establish . 


the “credibility” of the Opposition. 
The less’ said the better about 
rekindling the spirit of the JP move- 
ment, for Jayaprakash Narayan died 
a disillusioned man, witness as he was 
to the disintegration of the. Janata 
Pary he had helped to build, all at the 
hands of the very leaders and consti- 
tuents who had benefited the most. 
Moreover, nobody would know 
more about what ailed the then Janata 
Party than Chandra Shekhar, for he 
presided over it when it ruled and 
when it fell. It is he who from the 
Janata side has been engaged in formal 
and informal, secret and not-so-secret 
talks with other non-Communist op- 


_ position leaders and he ‘should there- - 


fore be aware of the ‘prospects and 
` pitfalls of opposition unity. 'Even on 
the eve of the National Council 
meeting,'it was evident that the unity 


resolution would be the only highlight . 


of the deliberations and Chandra 
Shekhar was determined to have his 
way, notwithstanding the opposition to 
it, The dissenters were mollified, silenc- 
ed or outvoted, and the president had 
his way. The Gujarat leaders, though 
they agreed with the unity resolution, 


cautioned the party president against” 


any precipitate move for unity or mer- 
ger, obviously because only recently 
they had the experience of the BJP out- 
manoeuvring them in ~ byelections. 
Significantly, ' from Krishna Kant to 
Subramanian Swamy all fell. in line, 
although till the eve of the Council 


meeting: Swamy had appeared to be - 
the arch-opporient of Chandra Shekhar ' 


and his unity move. : 
Who are to share the unity umbrella?, 


The BJP leaders have made it clear 


often enough that they would march ' 


separately and might agree only to 
strike together. This is the lesson 
learnt by those in the BJP who hold 
the organisational strings. Some at 
the top of the BJP do hold the view 
that, with the communal stigma attach- 
ed to the party, it would not be able 
to make the “‘alternative party” ‘grade 
and therefore should join hands with 
other parties; there.are others, more 
powerful ones, who believe that the 
BJP will lose whatever it has if it opts 
for imaginary gains through unity or 
merger. The latter would like to play 
with other opposition parties without 
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iis LOK Dal IS all 10r Oppusituuu 
unity today, and its National Execu- 
tive recently adopted a resolution 
favouring unity without ‘‘precondi- 
tions.” But then even Janata leaders, 
including Chandra Shekhar, can be 
sure: of what Lok Dal chief Charan 
Singh has up his sleeves. This appre- 
hension persists because the Lok Dal 
is still treated as a ‘‘one-man’”’ party 
based on caste following. Out of 
power, programmes and policies 
become mere.documents. But the vast 
mass of the rural poor had gone 
through the rigours of Janata rule at 
heavy cost to themselves despite the 
loud promises that the Janata consti- 


‘ tuents had together made in their elec- 


tion manifesto on the eve of the 1977. 
elections. Defence of democracy can- 
not be in isolation from that vast mass 
of rural have-nots who had to suffer 


caste oppression of an unprecedented . 


order under Janatarule. It would be 
valid to ask: whose democratic rights 
will be defended if Janata and Lok 
Dal unite?’ ©: > 

As for the Congress-S,: whether it 
can survive the Kerala tremors, which 
are by no means insignificant, is to be 
seen. Even the Janata National 


- Council had to recognise the peculia- 


rity of the Kerala developments and 
avoid giving a call for immediate elec- 
tions in that trouble-torn State. Cong- 
ress-S president Sharad Pawar will 
have to be very cautious about enter-: 
ing into any unity talks, for he is 
being accused of intending to liquidate 
the party, by those who want the 
party’s identity maintained. 

The best that can be said about the 
Janata National Council’s resolution 
on unity is that having wasted two 
years in hibernation the party has got 
a talking point at the national lével, ` 
the real worth.of which will be tested 
only in the States in the period ahead. 


December 15 Narendra Sharma 


J 
Brazen | 
. e! - 8 ` 

Expansionism 

E brazen annexation of the Golan 

Heights by Israel is an act of 
defiant ‘aggression which the. civilised ` 
world. can hardly tolerate, let alone 
condone. It is true that ever since 
the Heights were ‘captured by the 
Israelis in the 1967: war, from the 
Syrians whose territory it is,.the area 
has been under the’ effective control 
of Tel Aviv. But this fact — and the 
failure of world opinion to make 
Israel return to Syria what is- in fact 
Syria’s — can be’ no justification for 
making the territory Israeli. property 
through hurriedly adopted legislation 
in the Knesset. ` 5 

All-round angry Arab reaction to 
this calculated affront and unfriendly 
acton thefpart of Israel is hardly sur- 


prising. Indeed, practically the whole . 


of the peace-loving world is on the 
side of the Arabs on this issue. Even 


2 
t 


CULNCECLUHIB YYOSL Ada, CALNOT Jena 
support to such a blatant and arrogant 
violation of international law and 
norms of conduct. The argument that 
Syria, unlike Egypt, did not come to 
the negotiating table and that the 
patently illegal and immoral seizure 
is a consequence of this, ‘must be 
deemed, entirely spurious. The real 
point is Israeli expansionism,, and it 
is clear that even Egypt, which had 
earlier alienated the rest of the Arab 
world by its unilateral decision to 
settle with Israel, is annoyed over the- 
latest annexation. ' ; a 

How the Arab countries and Israel 
can be made to live in peace is a 
larger question, and in any case it can- 


. not be solved by the pattern of annexa- . 


tion Israel is deliberately following, 
no doubt buttressed by the massive 
military build-up it has been able to 
manage over the years with Western, 
particularly American, assistance. It - 
needs to be noted that.the Israeli move 
follows the military cooperation agree- 
ment with the United States. -If the 
timing was based on the developments 
in Poland, it is totally miisconceived. 
And the much-trumpeted Camp David 
accord stands violated. Israel conti- 
nues with its policy of gobbling’ up 
more and more of the Arab territories 
gained in the 1967 war. 

It is Israel itself that is making peace 
with the Arab nations and jn the 
region more and more difficult. There - 
will no doubt be serious rethinking, 
in Cairo about the Egypt-Israeli accord 
achieved under US auspices and about 
the prospect of Tel Aviv deciding to 
live at peace. with its neighbours or 


‘ even keeping faith over the Sinai, 


And on the other side, Israel is setting 
a bad example which can boomerang 
at some future date. What is there to 
prevent the Arab countries, all or any 
of them, from occupying Israeli terri- 
tory, all of which was Arab land not 
too long ago? Even if such a. prospect 
is not in view at the moment, the 
danger inherent in the situation must’ 
be realised by Begin and his associates. 
After a long travail humanity eévolv- , 
ed to the stage when the concept of 
acquiring territory by conquest was- 
abolished. In the two world. wars it 
never occurred to anyone that the, 
territories of the defeated enemy — 
Germany, Japan — should be con- 
quered. On the contrary the erstwhile: 
enemy had to be helped to stand again. 
on his feet. Israel is. running counter 
to the historical trend, in addition to 
violating relevant UN resolutions. The 
time will come to regret such atrocious 


. conduct. 


December 16 


CORRECTION 


The title of the article by R. 
Ulyanovsky on page 17 should be 
read as Inter-dependence or Exploi- 
tation? and not Inter-dependence of 
Exploitation? as printed. The error. 
is regretted.—Editor. . 
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Dimensions of 
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He declaration of Emergency and Martial Law ‘in 
"A poland may well be the internal solution 
Moscow has been seeking ever since the. beginning 
of the Polish crisis. It may not be exactly the 
solution Moscow may have hoped for, but it had. 
been evident for some time that a purely political 
resolution of the tensions in Poland was unlikely. 
Even before General Jaruzelski became the First 
Secretary of the Polish United Workers, Party 
(PUWP) a couple of months ago, influential opinion 
was crystallising in the Soviet Union that Jaruzelski 


DEV MURARKA 


represented the last hope for Poland. This was ` 


because through a combination of circumstances 
Jaruzelski had emerged ds one national figure with 


a unique combination of nationalism, party loyalty, 


command over the army and integrity. A. half-sigh 
of relief’ was, therefore, audible when Jaruzelski 
replaced the indecisive and ineffective Kania: ; 
In retrospect, it also becomes clear that: when in 
his new capacity as the party. leader General 


Jaruzelski announced that military units were to take . 


over management of food distribution in key. areas 
of the country, it was the first step towards position- 
- ing troops in such a way as to. monitor the level of 
Solidarity support as well as to,.make sure that 
when the time.came to confront the independent 
trade union cum political. organisation, the army 
was in a superior position. The final imposition of 
army rule was thus not only well prepared but done 
only after measuring the intensity-of possible resis- 
tance and the real public mood. i; > 


The relative passiveness with which the Generdl’s ` 


move has been greeted suggests that the Solidarity 
organisation was not only divided, not only, domi- 
nated by -adventurist_ elements, but had also lost 
touch with the mood of the masses. Even ‘as: the 
‘ Solidarity leaders were throwing one gauntlet after 
another to a confused and unnerved ruling party. in 
Warsaw, the people were wearing out with shortages 
and queues, with cold and lack of money and wages. 
The slogan of renewal raised. by Solidarity had 
become less glamorous and appealing. a 
General Jaruzelski has astutely capitalised’ on this 
mood to reduce Solidarity to a lower stature, if not 
to eliminate it. Indeed, the total elimination of 
Solidarity would be a political mistake because it 
would again mean blocking of the outlet for . public 
grievances and complaints. which has proved’ so 
` disastrous to Poland in the recent past. Besides; a 
certain attraction for the idea of renewal would 
remain, though Solidarity forgot that nothing can 
be renewed on empty stomaches and freezing homes, 
and terribly hurt its own strength by repeatedly 
calling its supporters out on strike, weakening their 
economic and material position. : i 
The solidarity is now paying the price for its 
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Polish Crisis 


ay 


irresponsible demagogy against which even its well- 
wishers had warned it. The General, too, would do 
well to remember that his popularity might also 
wane if he does not succeed in putting Poland to 
work fairly quickly and delivering the economic 
goods, which will not be an easy task a 
The most immediate effect of the military take- 
over and the Emergency would be to make any 
Soviet: military intervention redundant. The only 
way it could be justified in future would be if a 
serious confrontation were to develop between the 
‘people and the army leadership and if, in such a 
confrontation, a section of the army were to defy 
the Generals, which would be tantamount toa civil 
war. : ; ' 

But the implications of the Jaruzelski takeover 
‘go deeper than that. Even in such a situation he. 
would be unlikely to appeal for Soviet intervention. 
Thus, he has not oily eliminated the need for any 
intervention but also blocked the possibility of such 
a move. `. 7 Ek 
` The confusion and disarray in the- West- over 
Poland, despite verbal unity is public, has been 
thrown into relief by the latest developments in 
‘Warsaw. The American LP is, as. usual, stuck -in 
the familiar groove, creaking on and on about 
warning Moscow against intervention, when such a 
possibility no longer exists. The British are content 
‘with echoing the Americans, having long ceased to 
making. > . ve 

The West Germans, who have been managing 
the crisis in mutual understanding with the Soviet 
Union, have been more alarmed by the danger of 
wild American rhetoric than anything else, and the 
French, too. Therefore, the, most significant com- 
ment came within hours of the army takeover in 
Warsaw, from Chancellor Helmut Schmidt who was 
still on East.German territory after talks with Presi- 
dent Honecker. He firmly declared it.to be an inter- 


‘make any original contribution to’ foreign policy 


‘ nal affair of Poland. It was not so much approba- 


tion of what had happened in Warsaw, as a warning 
signal to Washington to keep its cool. Managing 
one’s allies is not always an easy task, particularly 


. when Washington has the excuse of having a Polish 
-lobby even if it is not in the same class as the 
' Israeli 


lobby with its fight grip on ‘American 
foreign policy. 

Chancellor Schmidt’s promptness was quickly 
proved to be justified when Dr. Kissinger, frustrated 
because of his exclusion from the foreign policy 
team of President Reagan, called for suspension of 
the barely resumed arms talks with the Soviet 
Union, thus taking up a: hawkish position to the 
right of the Secretary of State, General Alexander 
Haig. It indicated that the cauldron of American 
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oraga Ponty protess Wotia ùůvole and bubble 
over Poland but that essentially Washington would 
have to accept the realities of the situation. 

But while Moscow may feel relieved, and 
Washington frustrated in its efforts to keep Polish 

. turbulence alive, the long-term: implications of ‘the 
whole affair are very profound for the Soviet bloc 
as a whole. Quite simply, it is the first instance of a 
Communist country which has become militarised 
in -this fashion after having been ruled by a civilian 

. leadership for decades. In an East Europe which 
has become increasingly turbulent with passions of 
nationalism and frustrations of inflation, the Polish 
example will not be overlooked, even granting the 
special circumstances, and historical evolution of 
Poland. Jt poses a new problem for all the ruling 
Communist Parties which have hitherto never con- 

_ sidered the possibility. of a military takeover. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that General Jaru- 
Zelski has emerged to power with the consent of the 
Central Committee of the PUWP and after having 
been made the First Secretary of the Party: But even 

, this legitimacy of his authority cannot disguise the 
fact that he was propelled to the top in spite ‘of his 
loyal Communist background and because of his 
background which appealed to the non-Communist, 
even anti-Communist, .sentiment in the country. 


‘This background included a sense of nationalism , 


and patriotism, and above all integrity in personal 
character.-This is a particularly ominous develop- 


ment for Ceaucescu of Romania who has been treat- . 


ing the country like a personal estate, relying on a 
certain show of independence of Moscow in foreign 
policy. For‘ him the show is nearly over now 
because, in accumulation of personal wealth and 
grandeur and neglect of the development of the 
economy, ‘he has surpassed all of the East European 
leaders. f 

The Russians, too, will have to ponder over these 
matters very carefully. The Polish example is not 


infectious for them in one sense. The mutual anti- .- 


pathy between the Russians and the Poles is such 
.. that each automatically disapproves of what the 
other does. Besides, the Russians are deeply con- 
vinced that all the troubles in Poland have arisen 
because the Poles are work-lazy. These national 
’ stereotypes would thus act as a screen against the 
infection of the Polish disease. But there are ele- 
ments in the situation which provide scope for un- 
comfortable thoughts'and comparisons. 


To begin with, there is widespread dissatisfaction - 


of a long-standing nature among the Soviet people 
with ‘shortages of foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods. It’ also cannot be said that the present poli- 
tical leadership has won any great attraction for its 
policies. As for the army, the patriotic virtues: of 
the military have been a constant theme of internal 
Soviet propaganda, and, since the Second World 
War the-army is looked upon with great respect by 
. the people. Therefore, some people, in trying to find 
a short-cut to many of the economic and foreign 
policy problems which face the Soviet Union, may 
get the wrong ideas. On the other hand, the Soviet 
' population is very passive politically, and, this 


character is unlikely to change. Civilian control over - 


S: 


- per place. 
in the context of the current Soviet situation ‘in, 


the military, through political administration and 
propaganda, is also firmer and long institutiona- 
lised.: l 

At the same time, it is not a comforting thought 
for the policy-makers that economic mismanage- 
ment and public dissatisfaction with 
brought about the conditions which résulted in the 
turmoil in Poland. The least this would dois to 
impress upon them the need for urgent and effective 
measures to diminish these grievances of the people, 
and there have been some faint signs that this is 
beginning to happen. : x i 

The ideological dimensions are also serious. 
Though for the time being Moscow may be relieved 
at the turn of events, there is bound to: be ambiva- 
lence on this score. No one can.forecast how long 
the military regime in Warsaw will last, and when 
it will be in a position to hand over power back’ to 


-tbe civilians. The-problem would not simply be 
. the stabilisation of the Polish economy ‘and the 


taming of Solidarity, but also the reconstruction of 
a party which has lost credibility. with the people. 
This could turn out to be a long process. Besides, 
while Solidarity itself may not be a serious problem, 
the -questions posed: by it and the sentiments’ 
aroused by it would continue to be present and an 
answer would have to be found for these. 

Then there would be the problem of.accommodat- . 


‘ing’ the. Roman Catholic Church. ` Aside from the 
. fact that the. Poles cling to the Church for solace 


and as an alternative, the obligations which the 
Party and the army owe to the Church have 
multiplied a hundred-fold during the crisis. No ` 
one can deny that the Church has played a very 
thoughtful and constructive role which, in objective 
terms, has been more helpful to the authorities than 
to Solidarity. Even, following the declaration of 
the Emergency, the Church has continued to play 
this role, and its appeal for avoiding violence is an 
indirect but powerful plea to the people against 
resort to any kind of armed resistance. For this 
General Jaruzelski is bound to be extremely, 
grateful. aa eo eS 

Therefore, the Catholic Church can no, longer be 


ignored or slighted, as in the past. : The nature and 


character of this accommodation with the Church 
would take time and great effort to define and `.. 
institutionalise’ .Moscow can only watch and 
agonise. _Yet Moscow would be -affected ‘by ‘the - 


solution worked aut in Warsaw because at the least 


it. would recognise the re-emergence of the-Church 
and religion in a Communist state to take its pro- 
This would be particularly significant 


which some renewed interest in’ religion is 
evident, among the Muslims as well as the. Chri- 
Stians.. ` f 


Thus, while the emergence of the Military 


‘Government has solved some problems, it also 


poses new questions to which it would not be easy . 
to find satisfactory answers. The Polish crisis as- 


‘such may be over, but it would continue in another. 


dimension, perhaps of even greater and more 
intimate concern to the Soviet Union. O 


(December 15) 
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IMF Loan: The Other Side | | 


GIRIH MISHRA ` 
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. Te debate on the IMF deal is hotting up with the 
ruling party. throwing its hat in the ring. It has 
come out with its: answers, based on ‘facts’ and 
figures’, to various kinds of criticisms levelled by the 
opposition. © The document circulated to ruling 
party MPs has, it must be conceded, knocked the 
` bottom out of those opposition parties which had 
once united under the banner of the Janata Party 
and ‘ruled’ the country for two and a half years. 
Similarly, it exposes the hypocrisy of that section of 
the Left which kept mum or was enthusiastically _ 
supporting the party in’ power during 1977-79. 

The document-has tried to prove that the Govern- 
ment has not done anything that goes beyond the 
official policy framework which had once received ` 
the seal of approval of the Janata Government 
which was supported by-a section of the left. : 

However, the arguments put forward by the 
ruling party may not convince those:who have been 
consistently against the pattern'of economic develop- 
ment pursued by the Government since the 1950s. 
Their stand has been that without far-reaching 
institutional changes and alterations in property 
relations, extension of the public sector ina big 

way and improving its management, reorientation of , 
trade and other economic relations, expansion of: 
the home market, import. substitution, etc:; our 
economy cannot be crisis-free and our strength and 
power to withstand neo-colonialist pressures cannot 
be greatly enhanced. 

A major criticism of the IMF deal is that it, seeks 
to abridge India’s economic sovereignty. In other‘ 


words, the people have voted the Congress-I.to . 


power so that it can take policy decisions and run: 
the economy within the framework of its election - 
manifesto and the declared national policies and. 
.goals.. It has not been authorised to surrender this 
wholly or partially to any external agency. In con- 
cluding the Joan deal with the IMF, the Government 
has agreed to submit. periodical reports and take 
into account the IMF’s advice and suggestions. 
Moreover, if the IMF executive board feels that 
India is not abiding by the performance clauses, it 
can suspend further instalments of the loan. 
To this the Congress-I replies that ‘‘no such: thing 
- has either happened or will be allowed to happen.” 
It claims that: if there is no objection to India’s 
continuance as a member of the IMF, there. cannot 
be any objection to its trying to ‘profit by IMF . 
- facilities and arrangements. It asserts that the 
Extended Fund Facility. (EFF) under which India - 
has been sanctioned the loan “çame into operation 
at the insistence of the developing countries, with ` 
us at the forefront of the movement. We spear- 


headed the process of change whereby the medium- - 


term -nature of problems. facing developing countries 
-was explicitly recognised as the basis of IMF assis- 
tance to developing - countries” Thus it is unjust 
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.party borrowing from a moneylender. 


` to India’s own judgement. ` 


pe 


to prevent India from enjoying the benefits of the 
EFF for which it struggled so much in the past. 

The EFF arrangement is ‘declared to be much 
ibetter than other arrangements because “‘under the 
EFF, the focus is no longer on demand management 
alone.” There is no question of sacrificing growth. 
“It is to be based on a programme of adjustment, 
of economic development over a medium to long 
term period. That is why this particular arrange- 
ment suited us, because we had the Plan as our pro- 
gramme of adjustment”. 

" There are, according to the document, two main 
features of this arrangement. First, the, country 

. concerned should frame a programme to ‘bring its 

balance of payments problems under control, con- 
sistent with its other objectives of growth and “deve- 
lopment.. Second, it should agree to certain. per- 
formance criteria on the basis of which the progress. 
of the programme may be evaluated. 

It is claimed that the programme’ which the- 
country. has formulated is the Sixth Plan which has 
been endorsed’ by the NDC on which all the States 
are represented. The Sixth Plan was framed by the | 
Planning Commission and not by the IMF. Thus, 
the ‘document asserts, *“‘to call a programme based 
on our own Plan as a surrender of national soverei- 


.gnty does violence to ae. whole concept of a free ` 


and fair debate.” 

It goes'on to add that “the IMF management ' 
accepted ‘our programme derived from the strategy 
of our Sixth Plan as appropriate measures of adjust 
ment for our economy to overcome the problems. of 
balance of payments and development.... We do 
what.we think is best for us. But if an international 
organisation, of which we are a member, considers 
our efforts worth supporting, should we imaging 
that we have been taken for a ride?” 

On the second count, that is, performance criteria 
or clauses, the document seems to be evasive. Instead 
of answering the question whether performance | 
clauses have been formulated and thrust on India by 

the IMF as part of its conditionality, the document 

goes on to discuss the content of the performance . 
clauses. If the answer to the question ‘is in the 
affirmative, it does prove that at least to some 
extent sovereignty has been compromised. India as 
a sovereign country cannot be treated like a private 
How the 
loan is to be utilised should have been left entirely 
Then there would have 
been. no need for performance clauses, or for visits 
or inspection by an IMF team or its board sitting in 
_judgement on the performance of India’s economy. 

The document-’says that performance criteria... 
‘include such things as have been pressed for by both 
‘the Right and the Left. .To quote: “Coming now 

to the ‘Performance criteria, basically they are what 
‘ (Continued on page 31) 
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Bihar Landless Fight Back 


ANJ ALI DESHPANDE 


A visit to Bihar can cure anyone ‘of the propensity 
to engage in futile debate on human dignity and 
civil liberties. Bihar gives the i impression that noth- 
ing falls’ in the realm .of the impossible when it 
comes. to` oppressing the poor. High-sounding 
phrases lose all meaning here. 

The fact that the State capital is located in it has 
not made ‘Patna district less oppressive than other 
areas. On the contrary, it only seems to help the 
rule of the powerful, rich, high-caste segment more 
effectively. Those who have land and money. as-also 

a‘ ‘highcaste’ tag rule: like monarchs, and the so- 
called low-caste landless poor are expected to keep 

a low profile, beg for mercy, and be content with 


the handful of grains thrown at them. , Talk of your: 


rights,. raise your. fist to shouta slogan, and you 
are branded a Naxalite, killed in a concocted 
encounter or bundled up in jail to be cured of the 
disease of rising awareness. You get organised and 
get promptly labelled a “parallel government. ae 

This is what is happening.in six blocks in Patna 
district. They have been marked in red on ‘the map 


by-the administration as a region having a “paral- 
` women ‘were barred from entering: the fields in the — 


lel government”, run by the Bihar Pradesh : Kisan 
Sabha, an “organisation of the landless with a 


“Prime Minister’: and a “Supreme Court” of its 
` own! On being asked about the allegation of a. 
_ parallel government in Bihar a Kisan Sabha leader 


made a cryptic comment: “‘Is there a government 


. here that-there can be a parallel government?” 
„extreme - 


What no official can conceal is: the 
poverty and the deteriorating law and order situa- 
tion in rural Bihar. The landless, who are inevitably 


lower caste people — mostly untouchables — are. 


made to slog in the fields from dawn to dusk for a 


‘pittance of 15 kg‘of rice a-day. This is supposed to 
. suffice also for that: pinch of salt and that drop of 


oil without which boiled rice cannot be consumed. 
That the citizens go about in tatters and have not 
seen a piece of soap in years is. nobody’s business. 
‘In Bibar, landlords can do anything against the 
landless without fear of the administration ever 
intervening on the latter’s behalf. The lawns of Pali- 
gunj dak bungalow have been inhabited, for the last 
three years, by 68 families of landless labourers who 
were ‘exiled’ from their village, - Akbarpur in the 
same block, by thé landlords, with active help from 
the police. They are around 500 in number. - Fifty- 
nine families are Mushahar (a pig-rearing Scheduled 
Caste group). Seven are Chamaars and two Dhusars. 
All these people were landless labourers in Akbar- 
pur where the landlords made‘ them work’ for 1.5 kg 


`of grain a day irrespective of the kind of work they . 
` did, and took the women for granted..:When this 
reporter met them, they were living i in rotten, pat- 
` ched - little tents, spread over the spacious lawns of 


the dak ‘bungalow beside the lush paddy fields. A 


family of six to eight has about 60 sq. feet of space . 
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“a sound beating; - 
-` Naxalites, and driven away from the village like 
- cattle”, said Lalmani. 


inside the tents to huddle opetier. Cooking.is also 
done in a corner of the same tent with’ firewood and 
straw gathered by kids and adults. 

Even in the cold of December they had no warm . 


clothes. Children went around with a single shirt on . x 
- their backs. 


‘Relating tales of their longstanding 
sufferings both in Akbarpur and outside it during 
the last three years, Jeera Devi told me that Ram- 
badan Singh, ‘a landlord of Akbarpur, had openly 
declared that be would employ only young women 


in his fields. There were two systems of ¢mployment 


in Akbarpur. Either the labourer worked for 1.5 kg 
of grain or he was given a 10 katta piece of land 


. from Jeth month (April-May) to the next Jeth 


month. In return for the harvest of this land the, 
labourer was obliged to work the whole year, when- 
ever he was summoned. The labourers first started 
a struggle not’ against this economic deprivation, but 
against the oppression of women. 

Lalmani said that once Rambadan Singh had 
broken into ‘her house in broad daylight with the 
intent to rape her young daughter, ‘Aasmani, but 
was chased away by the people. As a result, all 


mornings to relieve themselves and whoever was 


- caught in the fields was beaten up. The dandlord 


also ‘sometimes refused to pay them wages. > ~ 

Three years ago Rambadan Singh was killed by -> 
an unknown assailant: “Suspicion immediately fell 
on the Harijans. Their pigs and cattle were taken - 
away by the police and landlords. They weregiven 
“and we were accused of being 


For two years they lived under the sky and divine 


.tains took refuge on the vérandahas of shops and 


the dak bungalow when it was unoccupied. Last 
year the administration finally took pity on them,,. 
and gave them tents. At present they work as cheap 
labour for the nearby landlords, receiving one 
‘bojha’ for every sixteen ‘bojhas’ they. reap. Ulti- 
mately the wages come to the samé 1.5 kg of rice'a 
day. But spirits are high. “We will: return” to 
Akbarpur even if it takes us five years to do. so”, 
Jeera Deyi declared. 

Poor women are taken as common property ‘by 
the rich landlords, to be thrashed, toyed: with, 
raped, offered to friends as.a sign of ‘hospitality’. 


_ It is the women who have suffered thé most in this 


State. Poor, helpless, with barely enough clothes to 
cover their bodies, kids suckling at their’ breasts, 
labouring in the fields during the day, at home in 


‘the night, harassed-by all and sundry. Not only the 


rich pleasure-seekers made sport of them but the 
police behaved the same way when crying, crest- 


-. fallen women reached the police station to complain. 


Besides, there ‘were dacoits and thieves. Whether 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A statement on Scientific Temper aa by outstanding intellectuals, released by P.N. Haksar 
at the Nehru Centre in Bombay (Mainstream, July 25, 1981) has touched ` off rethinking in a 


broad spectrum of our national life. 


Four comments on the Statement have so far been publi- 


shed in Mainstream (August 29 and October 10,.and November 14, 1981), including a strong 
critique of the Statement from Dr Ashis Nandy and a rejoinder from Dr Boudhayan Chatto- 


padhyay. 
leader of Punjab. The discussion continues. 


We publish here two contributions, one by a’ scholar and the other by: a CPM 
—Editor ' 





Myth of Scientific 
VANDANA SHIVA 


SoM leading scientists, both natural and social, 
have rediscovered a myth called 
temper” the lack of which is presumed to be the 
central reason for the backwardness of the Indian 
people. Such a fundamental yet easy description of 
` India’s backwardness would have called for a lot of 
atterition had not philosophers of'science all over 
the world adequately demolished the idea of 
“scientific method” on which the myth of “scientific 


temper” is based. Such an outrageous-claim about ` 


the relation of ‘“‘scientific temper” with economic 
and technological progress who never presupposed. 
in the development of the industrially advanced 
‘countries of Western Europe of North America. 
In'a Third World country, with a disproportionately 
massive investment in scientific enterprise, a fragile, 
unproductive and uneasy scientific community would 
obviously, try to find the reasons.of our ‘failures to 
use science and technology for development in the 
myth of “scientific temper”, instead of taking a 
critical look ať the scientific activity of the commu- 
nity of scientists. in- India. , 

The much-debated statément on “scientific 
temper” makes three central claims. First, there is 
a universal and unique method of science leading to 
knowledge claims which are more vaild and more 
true than those arrived at by any other method. 
‘Secondly, this scientific method can be legitimately 
and fruitfully extended into the domain of daily ‘life. 


Thirdly, one should use knowledge gained through ` 


the method of science to reject conflicting knowledge 
claims. When examined critically, these claims 
reveal the way science becomes an ideology in, the 
Indian context. It has repeatedly been argued that 
it is only technology and not science which plays an 
ideological: role in, society. Due to its inherent 
-universality, it. is claimed, . science is beyond space, 
time and ideology. 

Boudhayan Chattopadhyay (Mainstream, Novem- 
ber 14, 1981) repeats this.argument to criticise 
Ashis Nandy’ s rejoinder (Mainstream, October ' 10, 
1981) to the statement on “Scientific Temper,” and 
to give his own defence of the “Scientific Method.” 
Chattopadhyay, however, ’ ignores the close inter- 
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“scientific i 


‘Method 


‘relationship of. science and technology today, since 


a piece of frontier level contemporary research 
activity “cannot be uniquely ' given the ‘labels of 
“scientifc? or “technological”. Pure physicists 
like Wigner, Szilard, Fermi were the central figures - 
in the technological project of making the atom 
bomb. The work of Bardeen and his colleagues in 
the semi-conductor project of the Bell Laboratory 


. was also recognised as a scientific achievement when 


they got the Nobel Prize. With most ‘modern 
technology being intrinsically science-based, ‘it. . 
becomes impossible to separate the scientific and 
technological contents of research; consequently, 
the argument that science is value-free and techno- 


logy is the villain doing the dirty job- becomes: . : 


Obviously too simplistic. 

Chattopadhyay also attempts to defend scientific 
method. by arguing that modern science has trans- 
cended the narrow domains of a positivistic method 
as assumed by Nandy: “The Scientific Method now 
includes the so-called ‘irrational’, as it increasingly 
achieves the capability y to situate ‘and analyse ‘false’ 
consciousness’ ... Surely Ashis Nandy cannot be 
unaware of all this and should concede at least. this 

_much of. familiarity with the Twentieth Century 
developments in science to. the signatories of the 
‘Statement on Scientific Temper.” This statement is 
a blatant illustration of the ideological character of ~ 
this proclamation about scientific method. 

In spite of calling upon recent sciences and their 
methodological shifts away from mechanistic ‘and 
positivistic ideals, Chattopadhyay continues -to 
refer to the ‘Scientific method”, as if it were. a 
unique methodological unit. He fails to seethat 


. Such uniqueness is inconsistent with the fact that 
. Modern science now admits entities such as false 


consciousness. On the grounds of a positivistic 
rendering of the scientific method, such unobser- 
vable terms and concepts had to be systematically 
excluded from the domain of discourse of science. 
What was methodologically illegimate in. science 
has now become legitimate. Through this Chatto- 
‘padhyay implicitly accepts that science, like every 
other enterprise, has had a ae of approaches 
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There is no such thing as the singular scientific 
method. Building an argument for the “scientific 
temper” on this myth is therefore ideologically 
laden on one hand and obscurantist on the other. 
. The ideology is strengthened by not merely insisting 
on the éxistence of a uniquely identifiable method 
but extending it to non-scientific domains. The 
strongest use of the scientific method is to invoke 


it to reject knowJedge-claims in these domains even - 


in cases where such knowledge-claims are later, in 
a different historical and methodological context, 
accepted as scientific. i pan 

The success of a scientist is constituted by his 
awareness of the tacit and explicit criteria operative 
on his professional activity. The criteria of ration- 
ality operative outside the professional domain of 
scientific activity are neither influenced by, nor 
do they influence, the specific cognitive and tech-' 
nical norms operative within the system of scien- 
tific production. The difference between the two 
systems. of rationality does not imply the irration- 
lity of the former. Recognition of this difference 
clarifies that scientific production takes place in 
accordance with scientific values, and not on the 
basis of a ‘temper’ that is applicable both inside 
and outside the domain of science. 

Consider, again, the concept of “false or altered 
states of consciousness” that Chattopadhyay refers 
to. Psychic research that has taken this as a pro- 
blem area was motivated largely by -practices: in 
Oriental cultures with explanation and justification 
rooted in their own culture-specific knowledge sys- 
tems. Knowledge-claims related to mind-body 
unity, the control of physical states by mental states, 
etc., were earlier rejected by Indian scientists as 
magical, mystical and unscientific, when success of 
Indian yoga as proof of the validity of such claims 
was not taken 
obscurantist. Now that the same claim is offered 
with a stamp of scientificity by research undertaken 
in the West; they are quickly identified ‘as true- and 
objective. l ' 

Such examples of initial rejection and subsequent 
acceptance of claims in non-scientific domains can 
be found in- every other sphere of modern science, 
which, directly or through its technological expres- 
sion, has confronted non-scientific beliefs and 
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SCIENCE AND TOLERANCE 


- Let us go back to... Asoka’s period 2,300 years 
ago ... Addressing his own people he said, “If you reve- 
rence your faith, while you reverence your own faith you 
shall reverence the. faith of others. In reverencing the 
faith of others, you will exalt your own faith and will 
get your own faith honoured by others.” If you apply 
that message of tolerance not only to religion but to 
the other activities of human life such as politics, econo- . 
mics and science, you will find that it puts things in a 
different context: It is a context which is not very much 
| in evidence today in the world’ where differences of 
opinion are not liked, where the tendency is to suppress 
-| the view, the opinion, or the way of life that is not 
approved of, where ultimately science itself becomes 
vitiated by a, narrow outlook. oN 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
ee ee eer a ir reece 
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seriously and «was identified as- 


persuading Indian mothers that scientists had found 
“enriched diets” (obviously made by Nestles, Glaxo, 
etc.) for healthier babies and failed to observe in 
their clinical experience that death rate of “milk- 
food” babies was at least five times higher than 
that of breast-fed ones. Traditional practices as well 
as their own -experience was ignored till research 
in- the West argued in favour of breast-feeding. In 
due course medical scientists in India will surely 
start echoing this in the name of science. Mean- . 
time, thousands of babies will miss the free nutri- 


..tion of mother’s milk, because the mothers place ' 


faith in the ‘scientific’ training of doctors. 

Similarly, the Indian farmer who, for centuries, 
had practised ecologically sound techniques ‘of 
mixed and rotation cropping and organic farming, 
was called ignorant and unproductive when the 
American research establishment sold the Green 
Revolution package of monocultures and inorganic 
«fertilisers and pesticides. Today, after wiping out 
traditional knowledge and practices, agricultural 
experts with ‘scientific’ training are telling the. 
Indian farmer to adopt mixed cropping patterns 
‘discovered’ through ‘scientific’ research. wt 

Supporters of the myth of the scientific method 
have repeatedly talked of how it leads to progress 
in science and provides a systematic approach to 
true claims. The history of contemporary scientific 
research in India, however, shows, as illustrated by 
the above-examples, that science has often provi- 
ded an expensive and long process of arriving at 
truth claims of non-scientific knowledge systems, ` 


often at the cost of substantial loss to the people. 


It cannot be argued that‘science provides a better 
justification for these claims. because the assessment 
of what is better can only be provided if an abso- 
lute yardstick exists in the form of fixed criteria 
of justification. The plurality of scientific methodo- 
logies has already shown that no such fixed criteria 
exist. coe : 
In the absence of progress at the epistemological 
level, the belief in progress through science reduces 
itself to the claim that knowledge becomes more 
reliable only when it is a product of research in 
the West. The package sold by the signatories in 
the garb of “Scientific Temper” therefore amounts 
to prescriptions to distrust one’s own experience 
and beliefs, notin the Cartesian sense of fruitful 
‘doubt, but in the colonial sense of blind faith in 
Western sources of. scientific information. For a 
group claiming to fight colonialism such an implicit 
prescription does not even reflect the minimal 
requirement of consistency in scientific practice. 
This requirement of consistency is also conspicuously 
violated when one of the important scientists among 
the signatories accepts in the statement that “‘science 
is universal”, while having no problem in writing 
in one of his recent papers that “‘there is a distinct 
possibility of developing-country science being differ- 
ent from developed country science”. 

Einstein did not in vain caution all of us while 
referring to the methods used by the scientists 
when he said “‘...do not listen to their words, fix 


- your attention to their deeds”. 


+. 


Scientific Temper: 
DEEPAK DHAWAN 


chive revolution is preceded by intense intellec- 

tual activity,” said Gramsci. Indian society, - 
of late, has been passing through a period of great 
stresses and strains. The contradictions, till now ` 
submerged and dormant, are erupting like a vol- 
cano. Political parties are shifting ground in a wild < 
rush. The classes behind them are modifying chang- 
ing, adapting, and re-adapting. their positions con- 
stantly. Old theories are being discarded. The 
contours of new hypotheses - are being projected. A 
massive churning up process is on. The Statement 
on Scientific Temper is welcome to the extent that 
it reflects this on-going social fermentation ( Main- 
stream, July 25, 1981). 

The ‘signatories to the document have rightly pin- 
pointed some of the most demoralising develop- 
ments in our polity. They have drawn attention to 
the rising curve of authoritarianism permeating all 
the vital sectors of our national life.. They have 
chastised the dominant orientation of social sciences 
in our country which serve as an instrument for the 
rationalisation of chauvinism, communalism:and an 


irrational cult of personality. They have minced no 


words in unmasking the rotten breed of political 
upstarts, yellow publicists, media men and others 
for being a party to the spread of superstitious be- 
liefs, obscurantism, and myth-making. And they 
have identified the obstacle to the dissemination of 
the fruits of science and technology among the 
masses: the character of the power structure, and 
patterns of social stratification. This is all good, as 
far as it goes. 

However, when it comes to tracing the origins of 
the present stagnation and decay, the signatories 
betray a woeful lack of historical sense. The most. 
characteristic feature of India’s struggle against the 
colonisers was the precarious consensus of a myriad 
social forces, heterogeneous and antagonistic in 
their orientations and perspectives. These forces, 
though united.in the marathon battle against impe- 
rialism, were themselves interlocked in a struggle 
for establishing social hegemony. The magnitude of. 
the freedom struggle kept the latter conflict dor- 
mant. During the course of our people’s struggle for 
freedom, the various classes itivolved in the above- ` 
mentioned consensus threw-up their own leaders 
and intellectuals who would rationalise the situa- 
tion, and articulate the view of the class ‘they 
represented. 

The bald contention of the signatories to the 
statement that the “best Indian minds”, came~ 
together to stem the rot created by British:advent 
on our soil, not only befogs the reality of a broad : 
spectrum of heterogeneous streams ranged against 
Imperialism. It also does violence to an |under- 
standing of the raison d’etre of subsequently inevit- 
able decadence and degeneration. The mind-bog- 
gling poverty of our people and the degeherative 
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Need for Clarity 


trends and practices in currency at present are not 
the result of the incompatibility between “the logic 
of planning and the logic of our socio-economic 
structure”, as the signatories contend. The kind of 
planning introduced in India in the post-Indepen- 
dence period was tailor-made to fit our socio-econo- 
inic patterns. The rot that has set in is an inevit- 
able corollary of the alliance of industrial and 
landed oligarchs which came to rule the roost with 
the establishment of what our highly: scientific elite 
have. the gumption to term India’s first Renais- 
sance. . 

It is this new alliance which reduced the much 
trumpeted land reforms to just the removal of mid- 
dlemen, and to an exercise at cosmetics here and 
there, leaving vast tracts of land intact in the hands 
of ‘landed sharks, and condemned the mass of 
poor people: to economic pauperisation, social 
oppression, spiritual ‘deprivation, cultural back- 
wardness, and thus made them vulnerable to the 
malevolent influence of all kinds of ‘Messiahs’ and 
‘spiritual’ charlatans. The plummeting values and 
Tising decay in our social life are the offshoots of 
this organic tie-up. Jawaharlal Nehru, the blue- 
eyed boy of our star-studded ‘galaxy, was the chief 
arbiter of.the interests this tie-up embodied. 

It is this puerile infatuation with Nehru which 
leads the signatories to the Statement to proclaim 
him as the harbinger of Scientific Temper.in Indian 
society. The logic of giving Nehru an aura of stand- 
ing above social forces is seen soon afterwards when 
we come across the earth-shaking discovery that the 
Indian Constitution is “predicated upon the assump- 
tion that our ancient society néeded basic changes”. 
For the sake of historical accuracy, even the British 
had effected certain modifications in the legacy of 
ancient and medieval society, to ‘the extent that 
such modifications were consistent with their colo- 
nial interests. However, what they fundamentally 
did was to superimpose on the inherited structure, 
their own colonial structure and institutions. What 
. the post-Independence dispensation did was the 
creation of cleavages and effecting of modifications 
compatible with the attuning of the ‘system to the 
image of the bourgeoisie — both industrial and 
agrarian. 

The Constitution and allied documents are noth- 
ing more than an intellectual-legal rationalisation 
of bourgeois-landlord interests presented under the 
facade of science and socialism. The Directive Prin- 
ciplés represented sops to lull and befuddle „the 
people and constituted thé velvet glove, beneath 
which lay hidden ‘the: mailed fist of fundamental 
right .to property. The liberal twaddle about 
absence of “‘apprecidtion of the relationship between 
the objectives to be achieved and the methods as 
well as the instrumentalities’ is similarly rooted in 
the ‘intention to absolve Nehru of responsibility in 
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ments, in prettifying his high “ideals”, and making 
out that all that happened was “despite” his best 
efforts. It'is being glossed over that the class 
nature of the post-Independence Establishment and 
the malaise that has rared its- head now represent 
links in the same chain — radical-sounding protest- 
‘ations ‘of mature bourgeois politicians notwith- 
standing. ‘ l 
Ashis Nandy, in his excessive zeal to dismantle 
the scientific method, and install one of his own 
creation in its place, has virtually gone berserk. 
(Mainstream, October 10, 1981). He displays sheer 
dilettantism when he assumes the air of defending 
‘religion in the name of attacking scientific temper. 
In fact,’ while doing so, he reduces himself to the 
| level of an apologist for those very vested interests 
against whom he seems to train his guns, while 
denigrating science and technology. dt is a fact that 
adherents of scientific socialism have always repudi- 
ated opposition to religion from an abstract, anti- 
clericalist angle. Engels, commenting in 1874 on the 
famous manifesto of the Blanquist fugitive commu- 
nards, called their vociferous proclamation ‘of war 
on religion a ‘piece of stupidity’. 

Engels condemned Duhring for advocating that re- 
ligion should be prohibited in a socialist society. To 
declare such a war on religion, according to Engels, 
is to “out-Bismarck Bismarck”, that is, to repeat in 
a still more heightened form the folly of Bismarck’s 
struggle against the German Catholic Party by means 
of police persecution. German social Democracy, 
according to Lenin, 
Jesuits their admission into Germany, and the com- 
plete’ abandonment of police methods of combating 
any feligion. The Italian Communists, committed 
to the perspective of scientific socialism, lay empha- 
sis on uniting all anti-monopoly and. peace-loving 
forces, including those among Christian Democrats, 
for ushering in broadly progressive changes in Italian 
society. The continued existence of the Church as a 
powerful institution ‘in Socialist Poland bears elo- 
quent testimony to the same fact. ` 

However, Ashis Nandy’s defence of religion, 
which runs like a red herring throughout his ‘state- 
ment’, stands onan altogether different base, and 
is patently absurd. It is theoretically untenable, and 


practically an attempt to Cover up and varnish a | 


morbid reality. He deliberately evades the question 
most pertinent to the issue under discussion: the 
social essence of religion. It is fear and uncertainty 
in life, fear of ruin, destruction and pauperisation, 
which drives the millions to seek solace under the 
velvety wings of religion. It is this fear character- 
istic of people’s lives in -an' anti-humanistic and 
anti-science -environment (the two are not opposite 
- poles, as Ashis Naridy seems to make out) that 
engenders anxiety, barrenness, hopelessness, help- 
lessness, inertia, immobilisation, ideological nihil- 
ism —-.an overwhelming sense of alienation which 
constitutes the focal point of leading a transition to 
religiosity, or quasi-religious nonsense passing under 
the name of agnosticism. i 


The need of the hour is to ruthlessly combat this 
alienation by an incessant tempering of the masses ' 
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advocated freedom for the’ 


as vaEwas 


internationalise revolutionary critical consciousness 
—and not to sanction and legitimise religion and its 
concomitants like astrological in the name of pro- 
viding ‘psychological defence’ to the poor, as, Ashis 
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` Nandy does. The recourse to astrological enquiries 


by the present crop of ruling class ' politicians. simi- 
larly, is not just “the antics of a few astologically- 
inclined politicians’ as he seems to aver. It has’ 
much more profound meaning: it mirrors the 
impotence of their class, unsure about its position 
and future. To dismiss it in a rather casual fashion, ’ 
as Ashis’ Nandy does, is the summit of intellectual 
irresponsibility. i jae 

There are some more home truths that need to be 
delivered to our friend Ashis. It is not science and 
scientists who are to be held responsible for the 
destructive dimensions of modern technology: the 
blame lies in the ‘unseen hands’ privileged to wield 
these destructive instruments. ‘It is not -medicines 
and life-saving drugs that “dole out mega-suffering 
and mega-death’ — it is the drug ‘transnationals 
which have coverted their Third. World backyards 
into. their testing laboratories, and an inexhaustible 
source of plunder and banditry. And it is a measure _ 
of his lack of knowledge of elementary economics 
(real of feigned, one does not know),.that he is not 
at all chary of pillorying science for the escalating 
arms race. Does it not amount to exonerating the 
“international structure of oppression” —.with the 
omnipotent military-industrial complex as its core 
— against which Ashis also, writhing in a paroxysm 
of emotion, incidentally directs much of his holy 
wrath? . i 

The world is too complex for platitudes and over- 
simplification. It must be remembered that a variety ` 
of Church agencies, ‘spiritual establishments with 
their own ‘babas’, ‘bhagwans’ and ‘yogis’, and a 
motley of missions like ‘Krishna Consciousness’ are - 
mushrooming in our country. ~They have become ‘ 
direct vehicles of a multi-dimensional imperialist 
penetration in, and corruption of, our social life. 
Even our de-ideologised scientific community is not 
immune from their influence. This makes the task 
of those who claim to be torch-bearers of science 
and scientific temper even more arduous. Such a 
universal phenomenon as science cannot but be a 
crytallisation of man’s labours, and experiences 


` ovér millennia. In order to be ‘true inheritors and 


repositories of science, we need to be clear about 
our history, our present, and our perspectives — 
clear’ about sacrifices made by our magnificent 
people, as well asthe compromises struck by the 
reactionary classes. The ‘New Critique’ with a 
claim to herald a “Second Renaissance” must carry ` 
forward and further enrich the traditions of our 
people’s struggles, and must make a clean break 
with vestiges of treachery, of our reactionary 


-Classes. - 


Nostalgia for the ‘good old days’ can be tolerable. 
as a sentiment, but it will be a great misfortune if 
it is made a substitute for rigorous historical in- 


_vestigation and strict adherence to scientific method. 


In: the event of this taking place, the scientific 
method itself will be the biggest casualty. 


- ment. 


Public Sector and 
WARIS RASHEED KIDWAI.. . 


ELF-RELIANCE is an expression whose meaning is 

variously ‘understood. More often it is used 
merely as an expression of pious hope or even some- 
times as a platitudinous political posture of expedi- 
ency. It is necessary to establish a precise definition 
of the expression ‘self-reliance’ before any serious 
discussion of the role of the public sector-in deve- 
loping .a sélf-reliant’economy could be attempted. 
_ Absolutely self-reliant economy is a fiction. It 
is neither attainable nor even a desirable_objective. 
No country has all the resources within itself to 
develop fully, and any attempt to do so will only 
lead to stunted development. , 

Self-reliance, in our view,. does not, therefore, 
mean autarchy, but it does mean that national 


economy is firmly rooted’ in domestic resources, . 


indigenous planned demand and the capacity of the 


country to ‘take advantage both of the. resources, 


and the market potential! in the process of develop- 
It is not enough forthe country to produce 
a variety of products in sufficient quantities. It is 
far more important that it has fullest command and 
control over the processes of production and is not 
subjected to controls or directions from external 
agencies like multinational cartels, foreign govern- 
ments, the World Bank or the International Mone- 
tary Fund. This indeed. is the real test of a self- 
reliant economy. | Regardless of the fact that a 
country is able to attain a certain level of affluence 
it’ cannot ,be deemed self-reliant if its policies are 
fashioned at the direction of others and it is unable 
to exercise its-own independent judgement and 
follow its own -developmental policies. Even 
affluence in such circumstances must be regarded as 
of the dependent variety, liable to be jeopardised by 
actions and decisions emanating from abroad. 

One could justifiably ask: Why self-reliance? An 
over-simplified answer is the chauvinistic one based 
on national pride which resents all foreign inter- 
ference. The -basic reason, however, is that only if 
a country. has the capacity to develop on a self- 
reliant basis it can pursue policies democratically 
determined in its interests, and is not liable to be 
deflected by policies imposed by foreign countries, 
framed naturally in the interests of those countries. 

The validity of the above test does not negate the 
concept of inter-dependence and of international 
industrial cooperation. Crown Prince Hasan of 
Jordan in a paper titled “Outlook For Economic 
Cooperation” presented at the plenary. session of 
the Second Arab-European Business Cooperation 
Symposium in Geneva in May 1978 stated: 

“The juxtaposition of conceptualism of professors 


T 

The author is Secretary, Standing Committee of Public 
Enterprises. This contribution is a paper presented by 
him at the AIPSO seminar on Planning and Self-reliance 
held in Delhi on December 5-6, 1981. 
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Self-reliance 
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and pragmatism of businessmen, the thinkers and 
the doers, offers a useful opportunity, to test one is . 
idealism against down-to-earth realism. Both are in 
fact needed to promote “solutions to the complex 
problems. which the developed and developing 
nations face together in today’s world.” l 

As aptly put by Prince Hasan, the idealism of 
self-sufficiency and realism of industrial cooperation 
between nations are both essential components of 
balanced national growth. But what exactly does 
industrial cooperation signify? .The expression was 
attempted to be defined at a symposium in the 
University of Nice (France). in June 1979: “Indus- 
trial cooperation: is the participation in an industrial 
activity of at least two groups, who have similar 
and/or parallel corporate objectives, to which each 
group contributes its own speciality, knowledge, 
resources, skill and experience towards joint execu- 
tion of specific pre-determined projects and/or 
schemes which provides to each group the recipro- 
cal opportunity to learn, adopt and exploit the 
speciality, : knowledge, ’skill and experience of the 
others and wherein each participant stands to bene- 
fit’ from the results in proportion to his own indivi- 

. dual contribution.” 

. The UNCTAD stipulates the arrangements of 
industrial cooperation as: “bearing on middle or 
long term economic relations between independent 
partners from different countries and well over the 
stages of the simple sale or purchase of industrial 

- products and services to include a network of joint 
or complementary industrial operations, as well as 
other activities of support, especially about financing 
and technical assistance.” 

.It may be observed that the cardinal principle of 
mutual advantage accrued as a result of industrial 
cooperation’ between independent nations on the 
basis of equality is common in both these defini- 
tions. Such cooperation can only be among 
equals, but unfortunately the countries of the world 
are by no means equal politically and economically. 
The danger of developed countries imposing their 
will, obviously in their own interests, on economic- 
ally weak countries, which are collectively grouped 
as Third World countries, in the name of economic 
cooperation in an interdependent world, is there- 
fore, very real. Andit is this danger that lends 
importance to the concept of. self-reliant develop- , 
ment, specially to developing countries. which are . 
yet to find their feet in this unequal world. 

At the dawn of Independence India opted for 

- growth, modernisation, social justice and self- 
‘reliance as the criteria of development. These are 
not unrelated criteria. Self-reliance is the basis - of 
them all. Dependent-development carries no assur- 
ance that growth will be continuous, nor that the 
` objectives of modernisation and social justice will 
be attained. The objective of developed countries is 
\ 
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not competing economies in the under-developed 
countries; economies that would continue to supply 
raw materials or intermediate products at compara- 
tively low prices to serve as inputs for their more so- 
-phisticated processes of production. Modernisation 
of developing economies is not to their interest, nor 
are they interested in ensuring social justice in the 
process of development. Dependent economies can- 
not afford to adopt their own criteria of growth. 
The criteria are set for them by the countries on 
which they are dependent. 

‘In adopting self-reliant growth, however, India 
did not shut its doors to international co-operation. 
She borrowed technology from the developed coun- 
tries, but in doing so she had to be ‘selective. The 
essence of self-reliance is not isolation or autarchy, 
but the right to exercise independent judgment in 
the process of growth. . 

Self-reliant development has necessarily to'be on 
a planned basis, and the principal instrument of 
planned development is the public sector.‘ A market 
economy develops on the lines- indicated by the 
market forces, that is, in response to the criterion of 
profit. Other desirable criteria like modernisation, 
social justice and even prospects of continuous 
growth exert no compelling influence on it. A 
planned economy, on the other hand, can set its 
own objectives, its only compelling constraint being 
that it must provide for growth on a continuous 
basis, for without growth other objectives cannot be 
attained.It can sacrifice profit for. a while or accept 
a slower rate of growth-in ‘the short term, provided 
it is satisfied that in doing so it is pursuing and not 
abandoning the objectives it has set for itself. | 

For this process of planned growth the public 
sector is an indispensable instrument, for it,can 
carry out the behests of the state as expressed in the 
Plans without having necessarily to respond to 
market prices. The private sector, on the other 
hand, is an inadequate instrument of state policy, 
for state directives have no direct influence on them. 
The private sector responds to the policies of the 
state only to the extent these policies influence the 
market forces and provide them with incentives and 
disincentives to act or not to act ina particular 
manner. 

Self-reliant development of an. under-developed 
economy’ must therefore postulate not only a strong 
public sector but a public sector that is in effective 
command of the economy. If development is left 
to the private sector acting in response to market 
forces, the national tendency in an under-developed 
country would be to go in for dependent develop- 
ment and thus secure the rewards which the world 
market dominated by developed countries have to 
offer, however harmful such development might be 
to the long-term interests of the country, to thei 


‘interests of the bulk of the population. A more 


dangerous feature of dependent development, how- 
ever, is that once the process begins it not only 
gathers momentum but becomes intractable. This. 
is of course also true of domestic vested interests, 
with which local interests become entwined, and it 
becomes difficult to uproot them without causing 


~ 
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The only assurance against such undesirable growth 
is a strong public sector in commanding control of 
the economy. 

The public séctor has, however, been assailed for 
its inefficient performance, for its slippages from 
targets and for its time and cost over-runs. Let us 
therefore examine the performance of. the public 
sector in the core sectors of industry such as Power, 
Steel, Coal, Transport and Petroleum. eta i 

The total installed capacity of power generation 
(hydro, thermal and nuclear) at the end of March 
1980 was 31000 MW. The estimated consumption 
of electricity in 1984-85 is estimated to be 148 Twh. 
This will require a generation of 191 Twh; as 
against this, actual generation in 1979-80 was 112 
Twh. In-the Sixth Plan it is envisaged that an 
additional 20,000 MW to 25,000 MW capacity 
would be required at the beginning of the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan. This is the magnitude of the. 
demand. As against this, the performance of State 
Electricity Boards has not been entirely satisfactory. - 
“There were persistent delays in the construction of 
projects,” says the Sixth Plan (p 233). The com- 
missioning of new capacity is falling short of targets 
year after year. In the five-year period 1974-79, 
shortfalls in the addition of new generating capacity 
compared with the targets was as high as 40 per 
cent. Delays in equipment delivery by manufactu- 
rers, inadequacies in the organisational capabilities 
of State Electricity: Boards in regard to investiga- 
tion, project formulation, project implementation 
and management, and in a few cases, mismatch 
between actual flow of funds to Electricity Boards 
and Project requirements, have been three major 
factors responsible for the time and cost over-runs 
of power projects. The slippages in commissioning 
schedules have been aggravated by deterioration. in 


‘the! performance of thermal power stations whose 


plant load factor came down to 45 per cent in 1979- 


` 80 as against the peak level of 56 per cent achieved 


in 1976-77. ; 

Let us have a quick look at the other essential 
industries. The table gives a general view of the 
installed capacity and the utilised capacity. 7 

.The picture of the performance of the public sec- 
tor in the core industries appears none too rosy. 
There -are only two logical conclusions’ one may 
arrive at: either there is something drastically wrong 
with the management of the public sector or alter- 
natively something went wrong in planning which 
created greater capacities than could be managed, 
Which of these two conclusions is more valid than 
the other is difficult to say. Perhaps to a greater or 


, lesser extent both factors have been responsible for. 


the imbalances that have emerged. , 

The remedy: for poor planning however, is not no~ 
planning, but better planning. Similarly, the remedy 
for inefficient management, to the extent it exists in 
the public sector, 1s more efficient management. 
The danger today is that Mixed Economy which 
was accepted by Jawaharlal Nehru as a temporary 
phase.in the process of transition to a socialistic 
pattern of society threatens not only to become per- 
manent but goes all out to suppress and discredit 


openly welcomes the entry of foreign transnational 
corporations in the name of export ‘promotion and 
has succeeded in persuading ‘the Government to 
modify its policies accordingly. ~The danger is seri- 
ous for the'vested interests, Indian and more so of 
the multinational: variety, if once allowed to 
entrench themselves in the Indian economy will, by 


their ramifications, create subsidiary interests which . 
. will negate all efforts to redirect development ; 


towards objectives of self-reliance and social justice. 


Growth of a sort there ‘many still be, at least fora - 
while, but modernisation would be subject to its: . 
acceptance ‘by foreign interests and not its appro- | 


priatness to Indian requirements. Above all, deve- 
lopment will be geared more to the interests of the 
-developed countries of the capitalist world than even 
to self-reliant capitalist development in the national 
interest. ers ‘ 

In spite of all its deficiencies, real and imaginary, 


and in spite of the difficult circumstances in which. 


it has had to function, the public sector has made 
substantial -contribution to the objective of self- 
reliance. Perhaps its greatest contribution towards. 
self-reliance has been in the field of managerial and 
technical development: Before the advent of. the 
public sector, industrial management in the private 
sector was a family affair of the owners. It is the 
public. sector which in thirty years has produced 
over 200,000 managers and technologists. There are 
over 1,00,0000 managers and technologists who per- 
form supervisory functions in 172 enterprises. This 
isa great achievement of the public sector towards 
managerial and technical self-sufficient. It was by 


undertook that such a development or managerial 
resources was made possible. India today ranks 


third in the world in managerial and technical: per-. 


sonnel. She is now in a position to export trained: 
personnel to other developing countries. Fs hs 
Another contribution of the public sector towards, 
self-reliance is technological self-sufficiency.. Public 
sector has not only, been absorbing imported tech: 
nology but has been able to adapt: it and improve. 
upon it. Indeed, there are: examples of: HMẸ,, 
Bharat Electronics, Ltd, who not only improved; 
the imported technology but resold to the Western, 
countries the improved versions of technology. - 
In the case of steel plants, for instance, the first 
three steel plants at Durgapur, Bhilai and Rour-: 
kella, the entire plant and machinery was imported 
from collaborating countries. In the Bokaro steel, 
plant. 100 per cent technological resources, 90 per, 
cent of civil structures, 80 per cent instrumentation, 
65 percent of mechanical equipment, 60 per cent 
refractories and 48 per cent of electrical équipment 
were manufactured and erected by indigenous. 
expertise. : 


Similarly in the field of communication, the. 


‘contribution made by: Bharat Electronics Ltd and 


Indian Telephone Industries is worth recalling — 
where ‘most ‘sophisticated technology has been 
indigenously developed and the country made self- 
sufficient in telecommunication equipment. 
Economic policy. is unfortunately not divorced. 
from the political ideology of the. government in| 
power. It was not easy to get the policy of self- 
reliance accepted inspite of Nehru who was com- 
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Industry Unit 1979—80 1984-85 : a 
’ Actuals] Anticipated ; Targets 
: ` Capacity Production | Capacity Production 
P Lt ` : — Á A 4 g 
Minin ' P - i 
(1) Coal i M. Tonnes BE ‘ i? , 
2) Lignite : : sa E ji 3. > X 
3 Crude Oil fa Ss 11.77 ` z 21.60 
A kon inde 25, ae x 39 A 60 
Basic Meta! ann f 
(1) Hot Metal (Integ. Plants) 5 12.20 -8.47 15.27 13.20 
:(2) Pig Iron for Sale - are . 1.09 a 1.52 
` '(3) Steel Ingots See 14,47 s 9.62 17.90 114,45 
(4) Steel Ingots (integ. Plants) . ” 11.40 8.03 ı 14.56 12.45 
'(5) Saleable Steels. A 11.21 7.38 14:30 11,51 
i(6) Saleable Steel (Integ. Plants) » 8.73 6.04 11.30 9.71 
(1) Alloy & Special Steel ’000 T 712, 610 1050 920 
* (8) Sponge Iron D ae’ ae 330- 160 
:(9) Aluminium t A 330 192. 350 300 
(10) Coppet (Blister) > 47.50 22.45 60 50. 
(11) Zinc z , ne 92 52.60 98 85 
(12) rer iar Product i » 18 11.40 30 25 
- i nerals Products 
peed ne > M. Tonnes 24.30 17.68 43 34,50 
Agricultural Chemicals f : Sate 
Sa 1) Nitrogenous Fertilisers ‘000 T 3891 2226 5938 4200 
% Phosphatic Fertilisers "000 T 1230 7157 1825 . 1400 
‘(3) BHC (in terms of 13% $ 37.90 31:80 43.90 43 
‘ (isomer) _ ala È : , . 
: DT- on, cae 4.10 4.70 9.10 `- 10 
8 Melathion CORAT 3 3.50. 2.10 9.20 7,50 
-(6) Other Pesticides ` ` » . 24.90 F 11.40. 37.60 26.40 
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by Soviet planning. There was considerable opposi- 
tion when the question of oil exploration in the 
“public sector. was under consideration. Happily, 
Nehru was able to prevail and the ONGC was 
established. One shudders to think where India 
would have been today without ONGC. . . 
The: principal test of a self-reliant economy is 
minimum dependence on foreign aid. Let us look 
at our First Five-Year Plan. The First Plan cate- 
goricaly accepted foreign capital as important | 
instrument. It said: “A free flow of foreign capital 
~.shali be welcome because it will ensure supply of 
capital -goods and of ‘technical knowhow. : The 
Government’s policy in this regard gives the follow- 
ing assurances to foreign capital: (a) There will be 
no discrimination between foreign and Indian 
undertakings in the-application of genéral industrial 
` policy; (b) reasonable facilities will be given for 
remittance of profits and repatriation of capital, 
consistently with the foreign exchange position of 
the country; and (c) in the event of nationalisation, 
fair and equitable compensation would be paid.”: 
This was the backdrop of. the policy that more 
or less continued over the Plan period. The deficit 
in the balance of trade whichis expected to grow 


from Rs. 2,370 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 3,972 crores - 


in 1984-85 compelled. the Planners to go in for 
greater dependence on foreign aid and loans. ` ` 
The latest grant of a massive 5.6 billion dollar 
IMF loan is interesting in assessing India’s policy of 
self-reliance. The price at which-India has .secured 
this loan is perhaps too staggering to be properly 
- reckoned today. It may probably mean complete 
negation of the policy of self-reliance. Some of the © 
conditions imposed on India by the IMF ‘are: (a) 
India has promised to keep bank credit within limits 
consistent with overall financial stability; (b) public 
savings will-bé raised partly through taxes and 
partly by increased contributions from state-owned 
. Corporations ‘making pricing- and .administrative 
improvements; (c) identifiable constraints on exports 
are being removed and those arising from anti- 
monopoly laws eliminated; (d) Export-import Bank . 


items have been abolished or lowered; (f) concesions | 


are being granted io export firms which qualify 
as “trading houses”; (g) incentives are being 
improved for industries oriented to exports; (h) a 
plan for duty-free. imports by exporters is. being - 
expanded; (i) It is intended to liberalise imports 
further; (j) investment and other supply policies’ 
will focus on coal, fertiliser, steel and cement; (k) 
farm prices of foodgrains' will be administered ‘in 
a way consistent with the need to keep prices comé“ 
petitive with world markets while ensuring adequate: 
procurement for public distribution. for buffer’ 
stocks, achieving a balance with price incentive for 
other crops; (1) development . of energy sourcés 


to be speeded up; (m) various conditions’ stipulated 


by the IMF lay down the. precise manner and 
periodicity of purchases under the extended arrange- “ 
ments. At each stage the IMF has retained the right . 


_ to review.the performance of the Government of -- 
_India and the purchase of further insfalments will 
‘depend on the discretion of the IMF. : me 


-Tt is further stipulated that during the periotl of 


‘this arrangement India shall rémain in close con- 


sultation -with the Fund and must report ‘at 
intervals such information as the Fund requests ‘in | 
connection with progress in achieving the objectives 
and policies set forth in the agreement. A 
The above are some of the salient features of: the 
agreement. In-effect it means that our credit policy, 


‘our annual budget, our pricing policy, our procure- : 
‘ment policy, our import and ‘export policy, our’ 


policy on MRTP and multinationals will not only 
be subject to review but our arms. can and will be - 
twisted. Periodically we shall have to obtain good- ` 
character certificates from the IMF, ` l 
`» It is a complete negation of the concept of self- 


` reliance to which we have been committed and by, - 


which we still swear. If we are to forswear self- 
reliance, let us at least do so with our eyes open. 


` Let-us count the cost in terms of.. our: economic. . 
independence, in terms of social justice, and not: 


delude. ourselves that we are still following the path” 
of Self-reliant socialist deyelopment. : Soop. 
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Inter-dependence of Exploitation? 


R. ULYANOVSKY 


ITH the collapse of the colonial system of © 


capitalism, imperialism lost its political 
. monopoly coritrol of: the countries of Asia; and 
Africa. sly ] 
economic relations with the newly-independent 


countries: ` The supply of machines and equipment. 


to those countries, the sale-of scientific and techno- 


logical know-how and the training of specialists for 
them are no longer the exclusive privilege. of . 


imperialism. - 


Many newly-independent: countries have dealt a 
hard .blow to. imperialist property and undermined 


imperialism’s positions in their economies. A 


number- of newly-independent countries have embar- - 


ked upon the socialist way of development in their 
home ‘and foreign’ policies. All these developments 
„testify to the spectacular -progress made ‘by. the 
revolutionary process in Asia and Africa. This pro- 
gress was predicted by Lenin. ` AD nse oe ; 

But imperialism has not given up its efforts to 


intensify the exploitation of the newly-independent ' 


countries, using the elements of colonial structure 
that still remain in their economies. Doing everything 
„to. prevent their collapse, imperialism is also seeking 
- to increasé,.its domination in the world’s capitalist 
economy and create new means of retaining econo- 
mic and political control over the newly-indepen- 
dent countries in order to’ prevent them from 
‘departing from the capitalist way of development. 
This is the strategic objective of modern imperialism. 


The sum total of the colonial vestiges and new — 


forms of economic exploitation of former colonies 
. and also direct and covert political pressure on the 
newly-independent countries constitutes a multiform 
system: of dependence. | 
colonialism, a system being. supported an imposed 
by -imperialism by all means available, ‘including 
military force and intervention. . The latter are 


of newly-liberated countries when it declared many 
regions of the world, in which dozens of Asian, 


African and Latin American countries are situated, a. 


sphere of its “‘vital interest” and created the “Rapid 
Deployment Force” to suppress national liberation 
‘ movements. To justify its aggressive policy US 


imperialism ‘presents these movements as a mani- , 


festation of “‘international térrorism”. `, ORN 


.One of the main distinctive features of „modern, 


neo-colonialism lies in the fact that since the 1960s 


This contribution from Prof Ulyanovsky, well-known 
Soviet Specialist. on Third World affairs, appeared in the 
Soviet Communist Party theoretical journal ‘Kommunist 


(Nov. 16, 1981) from which it is abridged here. 
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It also lost its ‘monopoly in the field of, 


It was justly called, neo- ` 


particularly dangerous. US imperialism made a, developing countries. 


direct revengė-seeking challenge to the independence -- 


- tries. 







its economic policy has been increasingly determined 
by the growing expansionism. of multinational . ' 
corporations which are wholly supported by the 
states -where they are headquartered. This feature 
of economic neo-colonialism has now: become 


- dominant and it marks: a shift in thé policy of the 


imperialist powers to active economic subjugation of 


newly-independert states. 7. 


Produced as a result of extremely high concen- 


.tration and ‘centralisation of capital against, the 


background of. the scientific and technological 
revolution, the transnational . monopolies in the 
early 1970s controlled one-third of the aggregate 
national product of the capitalist: world and more 
than half of its foreign trade. They also accounted 
for a larger’ portion of all private capital invest-- 


‘ments abroad and about four-fifths of the exchange 


of technological know-how. The dominant position: 
among them is held by the transnational, mono- 


. polies (TNCs) based in the United States. 


Particular importance is attached to the export of ` 
private capital of the TNCs to. the newly-indepen- 


- dent countries. ` In the..1970s the export of TNC 


private capital to these countries grew much faster 

than, the export of state capital under the so-called 

aid programmes. . ye 
Collapse of the colonialist system and the mount- 


ing struggle for economic liberation of the develop- 


ing countries which rapidly created the public 
sector through nationalisation first sharply reduced 
their role as.a sphere of investment of -private 
capital. Between 1950 and 1976. the Western 
nations invested less than 20 per cent of their pri- 
vate capital exports in the developing countries. 
As little as 74,000 million dollars, or 26.5 per: cent 
of all direct overseas private investments of all, 
industrialised capitalist nations, estimated at a.. total 
of 287,000 million -dollars in 1976, were in the 


There is another significant fact. The TNCs 
concentrate their ‘investments in a fairly small 
number of developing countries. In 1975 about 76 
per cent of all their investments’ were in ‘29 coun- 
About 20 per cent of these were concentrated: 
in. six countries known as ‘ʻa tax haven” (Panama, 
the Bahamas, Bermuda, the. Netherland, Antilles, the 
Cayman. Islands and Barbados) and' more than half 
in eleven larger developing countries, ‘such as Brazil, 
Mexico, India, Iran, etc. It is not. that the TNCs 
have: special eccnomic interests in these countries. 
They are important.for the United States .also from | 


. the military aná, political. point of view and their 


strategic location.. The USA also regards them as -- 
an instrument for undermining the world socialist 
system of economy and countering the efforts of 


p% 
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~ fhewly-indepéendent states to tegain full sovereignty 

over their natural resources and economic affairs. 
In the mid-seventies the TNCs had more than 

50,000 affiliates in the developing countries. Bet- 


ween 1951.and 1975, 180.leading TNCs based in the . 


United States ‘set up (or bought) 4,523 affiliates, 
including more than 2,200 industrial plants. The. 
other imperialist powers’ 211 monopolies had 9,170 
industrial enterprises there ‘between 1951 and 1970. 
It was an unprecedented economic offensive by 
monopoly capital on the agrarian and raw material 
periphery. bos : 
' At. the same time; between 1960 and 1975,71 
developing countries nationalised 1,447 TNC affili- 
‘ates. Besides nationalisation, many developing 
countries managed to change the status of TNC 
affiliates in their own favour. It was also an unpre- 


cedented counter-strike delivered -by riewly-indepen... 


dent countries at the monopolies. Consequently, in 
the past 15 to 20 years the relations between the 


imperialist countries and the countries-fighting for | 


their economic liberation. have been characterised 
by two processes running: in opposite directions — 


economic expansion of the monopolies’ and anti- ` 


" imperialist nationalism running counter to it. © 
‘The active development of the public sector as 
well aS measures aimed at restricting’ the invest- 
ments and activities of foreign capital and their 
regulation by the state have a major role to play in 
controlling the expansion of the TNCs in many 
developing countries such as India. Such a policy 
(even if it is rather inconsistent in a mimber of 
. countries) ‘as well as the general political sittation 


which is not conducive to a “favourable climate” _ 


for the activities of the TNCs restricts. the latter’s 
expansion even in countries where their investments 
are mostly. concentrated now. © == « |“ 
All this is in no way reduces the immense. threat 
the expansion of the TNCs poses to the economic and 
political independence of newly-free countries. This 


expansion has already assumed an unprecedentedly - 


vast scope. What is more, it has been given a new 
impétus as a result of the profound upheavals in the 
capitalist, economic system in the seventies and a 


sharp aggravation of rivalry and the.struggle for ` 
„markets and sources of raw materials and fuel. The - 
‘ private direct investments of foreign monopolies in -- 


~ developing countries went up from 43,300 million 
' dollars'at the end of 1971 to 107, 200 million dollars. 
at the end of 1980, a- 2.5-fold increase over nine 
years (though, when adjusted to inflation, the real 
volume of the investments was lower). 

The transnational banks of imperialist states have 


‘also intensified their expansion in ‘developing coun- ` 
tries. Thus, in 1971-1976 fifty leading banks incre-. 


. ased their assets from 603,000 million to 1,448,000 
. million dollars and expanded the network of their 
affiliates in the developing world from 968 to 1,573. 

‘The loans and credits’ extendéd by ‘transnational 
banks at so-called “market interest rates” which 

‘range from 15 to 20 per cent per annum have'be- 


come the prime source of financing the constantly -` 


increasing deficits in the balances of payments in a 
majority of developing countries, as well as a major 


“cause for the latter’s growing foreign debt. Between. 


< 
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- problems and ‘ that, 


1970 and 1977 the aggregate debt of the developing , 
countries to foreign banks had increased from 
45,500 million to 180,000 million dollars, or. by 
nearly 300 per cent, to add up to about 80 per cent 
of their overall foreign-debt. ` Sa are 
Leaders of TNCs have lately advanced the con-. 
cept of “‘inter-depéndence’’ of states belonging. to 
the capitalist system. At the end of October 1975, - 


- this idea was upheld by David Rockefeller, Chair- 


man of the Chase Manhattan Board. Cooperation 


‘ with the imperialist states on the basis of “close 


inter-dependence’’ in which the transnational mono-. 
polies play the leading role is the main formula 
offered by Rockefeller for overcoming the economic . 
backwardness of developing countries. The concept . 
of “inter-dependence”’is aimed at rallying all the . - 
industrialised capitalist countries behind the USA 
on a class basis in order to ease the pressure brought 
to bear on them by developing countries and push- : 
ing through the solution of economic -probléms , ` 
which would be advantageous to the transnationals. 
This concept also reflects the desire to oust tlie 


‘Soviet Union and thé world socialist’ system in 


general from participation in tackling ‘international 


. economic problems. - i 


‘ The TNCs are aut to see not only economic -but _ 


also political problems facing the capitalist .world 


today resolved to their advantage. But advancing 
the idea of “‘inter-dependence”’, which represents a 
threat to the sovereignty of the developing nations, 
the monopolies strive to persuade the latter to’ co- ` 
ordinate their foreign policies with the foreign ` 
policy of the USA. The national bourgeoisie of. . 
developing countries are being convinced. of their 
community of interests with the interests of Ameri- 


“can, West European and Japanese monopolies. It is 


alleged that without the latter’s assistance newly-free 
countries: will be unable to resolve their economic - 
consequently, . the 100-plus’ 
developing nations should, in spite of ‘all their vast 
distinctions, join the system of Western state- 


‘monopoly capitalism. 


THE concentration of huge financial and technical 
potentials in the hands of TNCs and the global 
scope of the latter’s operations, on the one hand, . 
and special dependence of developing’ countries ‘on 
outside markets and on the import of financial 
means and know-how for their economic ‘develop- . 
ment, on the other, predetermine the relations of 
inequality and exploitation between the TNCs and 
the developing nations. In the sixties and seventies, . 
the economic dependence of a majority of develop- - 
ing countries on. industrialised capitalist states. 
increased noticeably. f . St ke 
_In determining the.character, aims and place of 
their investments, the TNCs proczed from “interests 
that are a long way from the needs of the newly- 
free countries in. developing their independent 
national economies.. As in the past, the motives for ‘ 
investment remain as follows: the availability ‘of a’ 


‘cheaper work-force in developing countries and the 


acquisition, of sources of raw materials and markets. 
for industrial output with a view to obtaining the 
highest. possible profits. The studies conducted . by 


the UN Committee on -Transnational Corporation’ 
show that the TNCs only make.their capital invest- 
ments in developing countries in order to control 


tiums in the past few years); to “replace the 
import” of a given country with the output of TNC 
affiliates, that is, to seize and monopolise bigger 
and more profitable markets in developing coun- 
tries for their output; and to create a so-called 
“export base”, that-is, transfer the capacities for 
. the production of one or several items'to developing 
. countries so that they may sell their output subse- 
quently in third countries, including the country in 
which a given transnational corporation is based. 


THE parasitical strategy. of the TNCs’ attaches 


major importance to the growing dependence of 


newly-free countries on the deliveries of modern 


know-how from other countries. Imperialism has. 


been doing its utmost to fence off developing coun- 
tries from the scientific and technical revolution. To 
this day 97 per cent of all research and design work 
of the world capitalist economy is done by indus- 
trialised states, and in these states this work has 
been’ monopolised by . transnationals. ‘The latter 
account for. over four-fifths of the capitalist world’s 


o trade in know-how (more acurately, the right to 


obtain and use know-ħow: payments for patents, 


licences, consultations, technical aid, etc.), the over- . 


all volume of which increased in the decade between 
1965 and 1975 alone from 2,700 million- to over 
11,000 million dollars. < 7 
This growth considerably exceeded the growth 
rates of direct private foreign investments in ‘the 
_whole of the capitalist world. The isolation of 
developing countries from scientific and technologi- 
cal progtess in the capitalist world is manifested in 
that the trade in know-how and science is mostly 
conducted among the developed capitalist states 
. (and, consequently, among the TNCs). According 
‘to the data available for 1975, the payments of the. 


developing countries constituted less than 10 per: 


cent of the above-mentioned sum, namely,. around 
1,100 million dollars, of which 845 million dollars 
have -been siphoned off by US transnationals. 


According to some forecasts, in 1985 the share of the . 
developing world in this area of trade is to consti-, 


tute more than 6,000 million dollars if current rates 
of purchase persist. -At the same time, UN experts 
have arrived, at the conclusion that in the present 
situation and because of the policy of TNCs, it will: 
take the developing countries about a hundred years 
to reach the technical level of the developed capita- 
list countries in 1975. > a, a 
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THE eventually ‘unequal -character of exchanges > 
with the developed capitalist countries is the. basis ` 


for neo-colonial exploitation. This inequality is a 
consequence of not -only the persisting colonial 
structures. of the. developing countries’ economies 


and theif eight-to-ten-times lower labour efficiency, _Ț 
but also. the so-called “‘price scissors” which are a 
direct outcome of the monopolist practices of price . 
formation ön the capitalist market. Over the period ; 
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1951-1970, ‘the prices of manufactured commoditiés 
had increased by 47 per cent, on the average, includ- 


‘ing those of ‘machinery and equipment by 75 per 
the sources of raw materials (for this purposé multi- . 
nationals have even been setting up special consor-- 


cent, whereas the prices of raw materials: had gone 
up by only, five- per cent, including mineral raw 
materials by 23 percent, and the prices of agricul- 
tural technical raw materials had even decreased: by 


-14 per cent. Asa result, for the developing coun- 
tries the conditions of trade in terms of value (cor- 


relation of export-import prices) deteriorated by 
13 per cent in’ 1970, as compared with the. early 
fifties, which correspondingly increased their losses . 
because of the “‘price scissors”. ee: ; 

' -The-correlation of prices of industrial output and,” 
raw: materials which obtained in ‘the fifties and 
sixties was largely changed in the ‘seventies as a 


Jesult of a higher oil price collectively fixed by the 


oil exporting developing countries, inflation, the 


_coljapse of the: Bretton’ Woods_system and the 
-energy and raw materials crises. 


Between 1970 and 
1980 the average prices of raw. materials and food 
went up by 590 per cent, ‘including those of food -by 
240 per cent; agricultural technical raw materials by 


more than-200 per cent and fuel by 1,600 per cent, . ` 


whereas the. export prices of. industrial - output 
increased by 200 per cent. The index of the overall - 
correlation: of prices between raw materials and: 
industrial output increased by 60 per cent. i 

` These average indicators, however, do not reflect 
the real situation of the developing countries. If 
the price rises on oil and oil products are excluded 


-(because only a handful of developing: nations have 


benefited by them), the virtual index. of correldtion 


‘of prices of raw materials and industrial output 
.. remained at the level of 1970 in 1979 (it went up by 
` only 2 per cent). å a 


THE above indicators show that far from narrow- - 
ing, the exploitation of developing countries (with 


. the exception of a small group of OPEC nations) ‘in ` 


trade with the imperialist states was growing. This 


-is largely due to the -drastically intensified mono- 


polist practice of price formation on the world - 
capitalist market as a result of its growing mono- ` 
polisation by multinational corporations which now 
have a ‘bigger arsenal of methods: and means'to 
camouflage the maximal profits they get-in both 
production and marketing. In the seventies these 
methods: and means were dubbed “restrictive busi- 


ness practices”. 


With respect to developing countries, “restrictive 
business practices” are among the most important, 
flexible and covert-forms, of neo-colonialism. Using 


„their diversified means, , monopolies ‘have _ been 


obtaining -large profits from economic exchanges 


-with thé developing. world, and these profits are 


almost never reflected in the official statistics on. 
foreign trade prices. One of the newest of these 
means is the growing concentration of the flow of 


‘international capitalist goods -turnover within the 


framework of “‘in-firm trade”. Thus, in 1974 the 


‘import of the USA from the developing world was 


estimated at; 39,500 million- dollars, with 14,800 
million dollars (or 37.4 per cent) being the import 
of, the commodities put out. by American TNC 
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‘altifiates i in developing nations. Mast of these pot 


` were obtained within the framework of “in-firm 


trade”, that is, deliveries to a parent American cor- 
poration by its affiliates. According ‘to the US, 


Commerce Department, in 1975 the share, of such 


deliveries constituted, on the whole, 82 ‘per çent, 
including 100 per cent in Asia, 85 per cent in Latin 
America, 95 per cent in Africa and 43 per cent in 


the countries of the Middle East. Foreign affiliates ° 
export their output not only to their parent com- 


pany; along with sales on the domestic market in’ 
countries in which-a firm’s-affiliates are situated, an 


increasing amount of their output is being gold to - 


third countries, mostly on the basis of: “infirm 
trade” among TNC affiliates, 

There are’ ample: grounds -to say that the deve- 
loping nations pursuing capitalist orientation remain 
agrarian countries and a dependent and: ‘exploited 


zone of the world capitalist economy, though some 


of them are building up their industrial potentials. | 


This is due to the ugly character of capitalism which 
is being developed in these countries: it is dependent 
on imperialist monopolies and its inaptitude to 
take a country to the road of independent economic 
‘development is growing more and more obvious. 
Small wonder that because of the continued exploit- 
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Wili the Arabs achieve some measure of unity 
for their: own greater good, or will the. Arab 
world continue to be a house divided against it- 
self? The successful resolution of this question 
is likely to determine the Arab future — at 
least for the rest of this century. These and 
other crucial aspects are dealt with by. Maxine 
Rodinson in his book, The Arabs: We reproduce 
here with due acknowledgement an extract from 

. the book ‘published in South, Third. World 
Magazine (October 1981) ` —Editor 





Apanist ideology has pid fòr unity; On the 
other hand, there have always been deep politi- 
cal divisions.: What accounts te this ‘two- -fold 
tendency? - 

There are, of course, deep reasons fot the fact 
` that the ideology of Arabism has taken Arab unity 
as its goal and that_ this choice has received such 
enthusiastic. support. The most obvious unifying 
factor is the written language,‘ the only language, 
of culture, classical Arabic. The Arab countries 

‘also share a common history, particularly in its 
beginnings. The chivalric tales of the pre-Islamic 
_ Arabs,” the rise of Islam in Arabia, shrouded i ‘in 
-gacred aura, the heroic deeds of the conquerors, the 
glory and sumptuousness of the Damascus and 


i Baghdad empires are Tiches in a ‘treasure-house of - 


. memories that all Arabs have eine through the . 
_ ages.- 


sy 
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ation of newly-free countries, of their manpower 
and natural resources by a ‘handful of imperialist 
states, no radical changes: have taken place in the 
whole post-war period in their economic structures, 
the level of their industria! development and that of 
food ‘provision, and the’ volume .of per, capita 
income. The gap between developing and developed 
capitalist countries in the field of scientific and 
technical development is widening.. The unequal 
position of the former in the world commodity and 
monetary markets is becoming a permanent cause 
for. their insolvency and a source of their catas-. 
trophically high foreign debt. . 

Neo colonialism has failed to “reach its goal: it. 
has not reconciled the developing : countries: to. 
imperialism. Their antagonistic differences -have 
intensified. No integration between newly-free coun- 
tries and monapoly capital has taken place. "The 
bulk of the developing nations actively resist. 
imperialism. What is more, many of them strive to 
get out of the:capitalist orbit. This is a very diffi-. 
cult task, and not all can cope with it. The desire 
to do ‘this is ‘irresistible, however. Precisely. this 
signifies the involvement. of newly-free peoples in 
the process of transition from pre-capitalist and 
‘capitalist system to socialism. [2 ; 


t 


- Many-elements of this common cultore are. still 
alive, immediate, and active. There are, moreover, 
important aspects of social life and many elements - 
of daily culture (this time in the anthropological 
sense), customs, and collective mentalities that. are 
to some degree "shared: 

Compared with these unifying factors, the’ factors / 
of regional differentiation are no less striking: The 
various Arabised countries Constitute economic 
Tegions, with all that this entails. In some'cases a . 
political unit corresponds roughly to at least a 
potential geographic and economic unit (Morocco, . 
Tunisia, Egypt). In others the political unit does- 
not correspond to a clearly defined geographic . unit 
and has difficulty achieving economic unity. In any 
case, political Goundaries have by- now been success- 


-ful in marking off zones within which networks- of 


economic relations ensure that -there will be a 
certain inherent unity and that common responses, - 
aspirations and interests will be able to form. : 

The language spoken in, daily life varies from 
place: to place... 

The mental outlook and daily customs, aud acti- 
Vities differ from region to region, as they differ 
according to way of life, social class, and religious 
affiliation. ‘Each type of activity has its own boun- . 
daries, with some ‘overlapping of different traits. 
Each region also has its own history, before and 
after Islam, before and after Arabisation. Life in 
_ the various regions is built on different’ substrates: ` 
Berber and Latin in the Maghrib, Pharaonic and 


A 


etc: These substrates often produce noticeable diffe- 


rences in the forms of life erected upon them. i 

‘Modern conditions sometimes seem to weigh in 
favour of unity. Wide circulation of books and news- 
papers, radio, television, movies, and increased ease 
of travel have made it possible for Arabs living in- 
widely separated areas to become more familiar 
with one another. Mass-education has increased. 
familiarity with the common classical language in 
its modernised form. Even knowledge of dialects 
other than one’s own has been on the rise, Every- 
one, for instance, knows at least the main distinctiv 
features of the urban- Egyptian dialect, thanks to 
the popularity of Egyptian films and songs. . | 

Weighing on the opposite side of the balance, 
perhaps, are bureaucracy and other trappings of the 
modern stale. , : 


If the bases of Arab unity do exist, the- question’ 


whether that potential is to te realised or the pre- 


sent division perpetuated will be decided less by. 
‘the underlying factors than by the balance of power 
among existing states and political movements and ' 


by. possible external challenges calling for a more 
or less unified response — in short, by historical 
circumstances. The same statement also applies to 
other politically divided but more or less, culturally 
unified areas such ‘as Europe, Black Africa and 


Latin America;. it was formerly true of the Greek: 


cities of antiquity. : i 
The most likely outcome is some degree of unifi- 


cation in certain areas. At present the order of the , 


day is tp overcome political divisions, at least in 


‘part; there are likely to. be a good many ups and 


downs along the way to achieving this goal, includ- 
ing attempts at unification and, in their wake, 
separatist movements leading to secession, which 
may prove temporary and then again may not. 

The Arab world is in possession of considerable 


s; resources. The member-countries of the Arab League 


cover nearly 14 million square kilometres, or nearly 


twice the area of the United States (excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii). Counting only countries whose 


_ population is primarily Arab, when looked at from 


either. a political or an ethnic point of view, we 


‘should be obliged to exclude Somalia and Djibouti 


(660,000 sq. km.), which would. leave around 
13,350,000 square kilometres. 
The region boasts an impressive array of natural 
resources. “With only 3.1 per cent of the world’s 
population (the Arabs overall) possess a third of the 


world’s proven reserves of phosphates and a large 


_ portion of world petroleum reserves, not to mention 


enormous resources in natural gas, copper, zine; and 
coal, copper-bearing and potassium ores.” Iron in 
Mauritania and Algeria and manganese and lead in 
Morocco: should also be counted. So much for 
underground resources. As for agricultural produc- 
tion, there 


and the Sudan; wood in the Sudan, and flax in 


‘Egypt. Human resources are abundant, of course, ` 
even over-abundant under present conditions. But 


1 


if mobilised in a well-designed development plan, 
this plentiful population could provide an , adequate 
and useful supply of labour. There are skilled 
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are (long fibre) cotton in Egypt, Syria, - 


. new territory. ` : 
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gramme of. professional training could increase the 
number .of middle-level personnel, at present in 
particularly short supply. The potential internal 


‘market is sufficiently. large .to allow development 


‘ofa self-contained economy. - - , 
' The major. weakness is in the area of food pro- 
‘duction. Only: 20 per cent of the land in the. fifteen 
Arab countties can be cultivated, as compared with 
47 per cent in the United States. There is a. crying 
lack of water. Despite some growth ‘in agricultural: 
production through expansion of the’ land ‘area 


‘under: cultivation, and improvements in yield, agri- 
‘culture in many Arab countries is stili far from 


satisfying the rapidly increasing demand of steadily 
growing population. ` . ` 
It might be possible to remedy the inadequacy of 


‘the agricultural sector by carrying on with efforts 


to expand the area under cultivation and to increase 
yields. If scarcity persists, the Arab world has more 
than adequate finances topay for the needed impor- 
tation of foodstuffs: i Be (ARE A SS 
To this. potential in human, mineral, and vegetable 
resources we must add a geographical situation that 
offers numerous advantages. To be sure, it has offer- 
ed, and no doubt continues to offer, a good many 
disadvantages as well. Proximity: to industrialised 
Europe, a historical factor of great importance, is 
less important now than it was, in both positive and 
negative senses, thanks to speedier transportation. 
But -the location of the region, between the advanced’ 
countries and Black Africa on the one hand, and 


‘Tran, India and the Far- East on the other —.and 


unavoidable bridge between these areas — is just as 


important; now as ever, both.for good and for ill. 


On a whole range of vital problems, many countries 
must deal with the Arabs either as neighbours or as 
more distant partners. This makes mutual conces- 


‘sions a must; to say the least, and from this circum-: 


stance a modicum of unified leadership should be 
able to draw considerable advantage. In today’s 


- bipolar world, the Arab region has been like a 


turntable — able to hook itself on to a track leading 
to either of the super-powers, whether their relations: 
happened to be in a phase of conflict, ‘competition, 
or “detente”; this has brought the Arabs. much‘ 


- trouble, but they have also been able to make it pay, 


at times handsomely. Pe a a E 
That natural handicaps have hampered the pro- 
gress of the Arab world is undeniable. Mention has 


. been made of those that have interfered with agri- 


cultural production. There ‘is less variety inthe: 
‘mineral. resources of the region than in other major 


_ regions or leading states. Systematic exploration of, 


this potential is far from ‘complete, however: A 
portion of the land that is barren today was once 
fertile but was abandoned to the desert, mainly for 
political or social reasons. But modern: technology; 
providing it is backed by adequate financing, should. 
be able to make up the. ground lost and conquer 


For the moment, only a small part of this potén- 


‘tial has gone into development of a kind likely to 


bring a decent way of life, along with the full: - l 


. advantages, profits, and responsibilities of power, to 


i 
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This state of affairs: is reflected in the still far 
from adequate progress of industrialisation. While 
regular increases in the rate of growth (which has 
been quite high, moreover) have been registered 
during the last two: decades, this overall progress 


sector in a relatively small number of Arab 
countries. 2 Poe 
Taken as a whole, the manufacturing, sector is 


very weak. It produces few exportable goods. It’ 
requires little labour (like petroleum production). It 


contributes little to the modernisation of other 
sector. Its growth has been slow and has run up 


against a variety of obstacles. It consists mainly of — 


light industries that transform: agricultural raw 
materials, for internal consumption: foodstuffs, tex- 
tfles, construction, etc. Apart from producing 
necessary items of consumption, it has catered 
mainly to the tastes of the privileged upper classes. 
Industry is unable to provide work for the enor- 
mous rural, or originally rural, a population, which 
is dramatically under-employed. The percentage of 
the adult population included in’ the active work 
force is low. Under-developed agriculture absorbs 


for too high a proportion of. the population. Illi- 


teracy is widespread, and there are not enough 
skilled workers. Under-development of higher edu- 
cation and research is a great handicap. It (along 


with other factors) is responsible for the “brain _ 


drain”. According to UNESCO statistics, one 
quarter of the ‘‘displaced brains”, in the world are 
Arab, Thus thousands upon thousands of qualified 
individuals, who, if properly utilised, could contri- 
". bute greatly to the prosperity and progress of their 
own countries have left to add their talents to the 
riches of the developed countries. Similarly, some 
Arab countries lack an adequate labour supply .and 
have even gone so far as to import workers -from 
the non-Arab World (Turkey, Pakistan, etc.), While 


others have seen hundreds of thousands of their 


citizens emigrate to Europe. 


It is legitimate to reject the European, American, : 
and Soviet-model of development through industria- - 


lisation and to emphasise the kinds of distortion, 
alienation, and pernicious and disastrous consequen- 
ces to which it leads. But under-development gives 
rise to hunger, misery, catastrophe and suffering 
without limit. The peoples that endure these scour- 
ges:cdn only hope for a kind of development that 
will afford them material well-being. No model is 
available'to them but that of the industrial societies. 

All:the Arab countries have therefore chosen to 
proceed with industrialisation, subject to the limita- 
. tions imposed by the amount of available resources. 
But the degree of effort put into industrialisation 
and the choice of sectors to- be developed depend 
both on natural and social constraints and on 
governmental decision. These choices are contingent 
upon political options, both internal .and external. 
The petroleum kingdoms of Arabia and the states 
in which the market economy predominates have 
chosen to-develop their economies within the frame- 
work of the world capitalist economy. Structurally, 
this entails dependence on economic:decisions.made 
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countries, and on the consequences tnereol. 11s 
dependence is disguised and partially counter- 
balanced by spectcualar results: the pressure that 
enormous petroleum revenues have made it possible 


_ to exert and the power thereby acquired to influence 
has been the result of development of the extractive -. 


the system. . te 
Such a choice can, of course, result in consider- 
able growth, but it tends to give undue advantage 
to- certain classes while doing nothing to remedy: 
the wretchedness of the majority. ‘Only in the tiny 
Gulf petroleum states have small populations made 
possible a broader distribution of the wealth. - 
- The alternative, to develop under a state capita- 
list system, makes it possible (in theory) to -allcoate 
resources more- coherently, to plan investments more 
rationally, and to avoid the more glaring inequali- 
ties. But the smallness of the economic’ zone and 
the low initial level of development also enforce a 
high degree of foreign dependence.. For the most 
part the aid of communist powers had been sought. 
This has made: it easier for the states involved to ` 
exert some control over their dependence by mano- ° 
euvring and manipulating coercive pressures from 
several “benefactor” countries, rather than deal 
with an uncoordinated variety of private interests. 
‘At least at the present stage, genuine self-con- 
tained development and rational planning for the 
future would seem to require states to exert exten-. 
sive control over their economies and to. rule relati- 
vely extensive geographic areas. No Arab state is 
sufficiently large in this respect. Most of them are 
dramatically lacking in basic resources, while a few 
are choking on a glutof them: (Here, economic 
necessities and pressures for increased prosperity 
converge with Arabist ideology. The best way t0 
meet these requirements would be for the “poor” 
countries to join with the “rich”. O 
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R.K. SACHDEVA 


villager who migrated to the city was impressed 
by the urban ways of dressing and decided to 
get a suit stitched. . Having bought two metres of 
cloth, went to a tailor and asked him to stitcha 
suit. The tailor, after taking his measurements 
and measuring the cloth, informed the villager that 
the cloth was not sufficient—the suit required three 
metres of cloth but he had brought only two. Find- 
ing the proposition of buying an additional metre 
expensive, he put aside-his plans for the time being. 
This happened in period 1. 

In period 2, the villager, having saved more 
money, thought again of the suit. He went to the 
market to buy a metre of additional cloth. During 


the time from period 1 to period 2, the manufac- ' 


turers had gradually reduced the width of the suit- 
ing cloth and it had became half of what it was in 
period !. The villager, ignorant of this develop- 
ment, went again to the tailor. This time the 
tailor’s younger brother. was there. The villager 
handed over both pieces and asked him to stitch 
ithe suit. 
formed the villager that a suit required six - metres 
while he had brought only three. On hearing this, 
the villager got angry and told the tailor that his 
brother had told him some time back that the suit re- 
quired three metres. The tailor refused to comment 
on his brother’s statement but insisted that a suit 
required six metres. This-led to a heated argument. 

All this may appear absurd to us. So did it to 
a schoolboy standing. nearby listening to the dia- 
logue. He intervened and explained to them the 
implications of the width of the cloth and helped 
them resolve the issue. 

If an argument like the above takes place today 
between a Professor of Mathematics and a Profes- 
sor of Commerce, or between a Company Auditor 
and an Income-Tax Officer, the ‘school child’ is not 
allowed to butt in. Simplistic calculations like the 
one done by the villager or the tailor are’being 
‘carried out year after year by qualified- accountants. 
They have been indiscriminately adding rupees to 
rupees while preparing balance-sheets and profit- 
and-loss accounts without bothering to measure the 
‘width’ or ‘worth’ of each rupee being added. To 
that extent, all the balance-sheets and profit-and- 


Joss accounts prepared in this manner are absurd. 


This method of accounting, disregarding the time 
value of money, is called ‘Book Value Accounting’ 
or ‘Nominal Value Accounting’. The method is 
mot only incorrect in an inflationary economy but 


is also discriminatory against certain sections of 


‘society while it favours some others. _The clever 


. among them ‘have made full use of the discrimin- 


ation and built empires from the unearned profits 


The author is Faculty Member, Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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The tailor after measuring the cloth iù- . 
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accruing to them in the system. yot 
The discrimination works’ against the ‘economy 
creditor’ while it favours the ‘economy debtor’, 
transferring significant portion of the wealth of the 
former to the latter merely due-to the fallacy in the 
accounting system. ‘Economy creditors’ are those 
who have saved from their income but do not need 
these savings immediately for personal or profes- 
sional use. They lend these savings to the economy 
through banks or other financial insitutions and 
earn interest on the deposits. The contractual 


_ obligation of the bank is to repay the same amount 


as received by them, whatever be the value of the 
rupee at the time of repayment. It is like receiving 
ten metres of cloth one metre wide and returning 
ten metres of cloth half a metre wide after some 
time. -This cuts into the wealth of the creditor. In 
a period of high inflation, this cut is substantial and 
affects his hard-earned savings to.a great extent. 

Where does his cut go? It is simply passed on to 
the ‘economy debtor’. ‘Economy debtors’ are those 
who run big business beyond the means of their 
personal wealth, that is, they-borrow from the 
banks and other financial institutions to run their 
business. When they borrow from the bank, the 
value of the rupee is more and by the time they 
return this, the value of the rupee is considerably 
reduced. Of course, the rupee-value of their assets, 
purchased with the borrowed capital, keeps increas- 
ing and they make unearned profit in the process 
at the cost of economy creditors. à 

To what extent the interest paid by them compen- 
sates for this change in the value of the rupee may 
depend on the rate of interests vis-a-vis the inflation 
rate. But that is not the point of discussion here. 
What sounds absurd is that the rupee value of the 
assets remains constant in the books though the 
value of the rupee keeps going down. The value of 
one acre of land bought by a company purchased 
thirty years ago may be shown as Rs 10,000 in the 
books of the company while the value of similar 
land next door may be shown as Rs 10,00,000 in 


-the books of another company since it was bought 


much later. The depreciated value of a machine in 
excellent running condition may be shown as 
Rs 1,000 while others may be willing to pay more 
then Rs 1,00,000 to buy the same machine. It is 
not because the company made any special efforts 
to procure the machine at a low price but merely 
because we have failed to distinguish a rupee from 
arupee. The value of the rupee has been ‘coming 
down considerably in the last thirty years but- 
account books of many a company keép on indis- 
criminately adding rupees to rupees. 

The absurdity of book value accounting is not 
only of academic interest. It leads to the following 
distortions in the economy: 

1. A considerable portion of the wealth earned by 
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earned and tax-free. ; acs 

3: Income and wealth assessments- of the two 
categories get distorted. Economy- creditors who 
make a real loss but have to show book profit are 
heavily taxed while economy debtors who make big 
amounts of unearned profit,go untaxed as it is not 
reflected in their books. f 

4. The book value system puts a premium ọn 

„hoarding assets, diverting funds from productive 
activities. : ; 7 

5. It leads to the generation of black money as 
the hoarded assets are under-valued at the time of 
their disposal to evade Capital Gains Tax. aoe 
\ 6. It encourages unproductive activities aimed 
at pocketing unearned 
productive activities. 

7. Distortions in the assestment of incomes and 
taxes generates sickness and: tension in‘society. `, 

8. It demoralises people with intiative and dedi- 
cation and forces them to become dishonest for 
survival in the system. a 

The alternative system -of accounting that takes 
into consideration , the time value’ of money and 
measures it according to its worth may be called 

. ‘real value accounting’. In the real value accounting 
system, all rupees are converted to a common scale 
before they can be added. 


inflationary economy. It is not, possible to.inccrpor- 
ate these daily changes in the Value’ of the rupee in 
any accounting system. All. business accounts are 


prepared on an annual basis. We may conveniently . 


adopt the accounting year as the basis-for determin- 
ing the value ofthe rupee. The average value of the 
rapee during a year may be worked out as the aver- 


age. of the 52 weekly price indices during the year." 


This annual average may be taken. as the standard 
value of the rupee throughout a financial year. This 
average standard value should be'declared by the 
Government at the end of each financial year -for 
` uniformity in all business accounts, All transactions 
made during the year in terms of rupees will be 
measured ‘with this-standard value of the rupee. 
For the purpose, of detailed accounting, we may 
discuss the items of business one by one. 

A machine may be purchased by a company in 
the year ‘X’ for Rs 1,00,000. The “standard value of 
rupee during that year may be equal to 76 paise of 
the base year declared by the Government.- At the 


end of the year, the undepreciated value of the asset _ 


will be shown as Rs 76,000 in the books of the com- 
pany. The undepreciated value of the asset will 
continue to be shown as Rs 76,000 of thé base year 
_ till the Government announces a change in the base 
ear. . ; . 
In the first year of conversion from book value 
accounting to real value accounting, all. the current 
assets may be assumed to have been generated 


~ during: the year. The total value of the current - 
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profits discouraging genuine ` 


terms of the rupes of the base year. For example, 
if current assets at the end of the financial year 
total Rs. 2,50,000 and the value of the rupee during 
the year was 76 paise, in terms of the base year 
rupee it works out to Rs. 1,90,000. In the sub- 
sequent years, the opening balance of the current 
assets will be available in terms of the base year 
rupee. All transactions. made during the year will 
be in terms of the rupee of the current year. The 
net of all the transactions made during the year 
will be converted from current year rupeè to the 
_base year rupee at the end of the year. The total of 
opening balance and the net of transactions convert- 
ed to base year rupee will become the closing 
' balance. sos : 
Banks enter into agreement in terms of current 
rupees at present. Till they decide to change over 
to agreements for base year rupees, the following 
. procedure may be followed to maintain accounts 
of assets consisting of,bank deposits. The amount 
_of deposit made in the bank may be converted into. 
base year amount. This base year amount should 
be entered in the balance-sheet of the year. This 
amount Will have to'be modified from year to year ` 
as the value of|the rupee changes. This difference 
between the base year amount of deposit in the 
‘current year andthe base year amount of deposit 
in the previous year may be counted as deprecia- 
tion in the bank deposit. The interest earned from 
the bank may be similarly. converted in terms of 
-base year rupee and adjusted towards depreciation 


nos . ’ “in the bank deposit. If the interest earned is less 
The value of the rupee changes every day in an- 


the depreciation in the deposit, the difference may 
be deducted from the gross profit of the company 
or carried forward to the next year for adjustment 
against the following year’s interest, ‘ 
For example, if a deposit of Rs. 10,000 was made 
in the bank when the value of the rupee in terms, 
of base year rupee was 88 paise, the deposit may 
be shown as Rs. 8,800. The-value of the rupee falls 
to 74, paise in the next year. The deposit amount 
will be reduced to Rs. 7,400 and the balance of' Rs. 
1400 accounted as depreciation on the bank deposit. 
If the interest earned in the current year is Rs. 
1,000 when the value of the rupee is, 74 paise, the 
base year value of interest works out to Rs. 740. 
This interest of Rs. 740 may. be adjusted ‘against 
the depreciation of Rs. 1400 and the unadjusted 
depreciation of Rs. 660 may be either adjusted 
against the gross profit of the company or -carried 
forward to the following year for adjustment against 
interest. i 4 = 
Loans from banks form a liability of the company: 
and the depreciation in liability due to reduction in 
the value of the rupee is the profit of the company. 
The interest paid against the loan, after converting 
‘to base year value, should be adjusted against the , 
depreciation of loan. If the depreciation of loan- is 
not fully adjusted it may be either carried forward 
‘to the next year or added to the profit-of the com- 
pany. However, if the interest paid-is more than the 
depreciation, the balance may be debited to the 
expenses of the company. a ` 


Share capital issued in 


a particular year may be 


balance-sheet of the ,;company. The amount once 
entered may be retained and not adjusted from year 
to year. The dividend may be declared in terms of 
current rupees and paid to the share-holders. The 


dividend paid during the year may be converted into. 


base year rupees at the end of the 
. ment in the books. . 
-All payments arid receipts of the company during 
the current year will, of course, be recorded in the 
current value of the rupees. The net of total receipts 
and total payments will be converted to base year 
rupees at the end of.the year. ; 
The real value accounting system discussed above 
will not pose any difficulty to companies or indivi-- 


year for adjust- 


duals in making their financial transactions. They ` 
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sent. The system involves the conversion of only 
the gross transactions to their real value at the end 
of the year. The annual accounts for the purpose of 
taxation will show the real income according to the 


contribution of the company and not the apparent ` 


profit as in the book value accounting system. The 
system proposed will remove the. unjust distortion 
existing in society at present. It will help assess the 


` real income of people and tax them accordingly. It 
will ease the unnecessary and unjust burden on - 


‘productive classes.” The system will generate a 
healthy and productive climate. It will also make 


available talents hitherto wasted in speculative 


activities for productive purposes. O 





Profile of Lambada Tribe 


P. RANJANI 


"THERE is a great paucity of research study on 
tribals in India. The problems of tribals have 
caught ‘the public eye-in recent times following 
incidents of police firing as in the case of Adilabad. 
Government machinery has failed to make any real 
impact as far as tribal development is concerned. 
As such, it is relevant to conduct more studies on 
tribals, their cultural problems in mixing with the 
mainstream of society, the constraints on their 
development in all spheres of life. - ' 
Attempts to organise the tribals date back to a 
long time. In`Srikakulam tribal area in Andhra Pra- 
, desh, Vempatapu Satyanarayana’ started organising 
- them as early as-1957 and the subsequent incidents 
_ are well known. Now, however, the movement has 
petered out. 
bad and the police firing on tribals who were hold- 
ing a peaceful meeting to voice their demands are 
known. Organisations are often used by the ruling 
party to play different groups against one another, 
and it did the same with the tribals. The State 
Government gave out that the Gonds were dis- 
satisfied because the Lambada (Banjara) community 
monopolised Government’s aid including reserva- 
tions for tribals, after ‘the Lambada group was 
included in the ‘Scheduled Tribes’ category. Accord- 
ing to unofficial sources, this is true since the 
Lambada groups live mostly in the plains and their 
socio-economic condition is better compared to 
other tribes in the Telengana region. 
An attempt is made here to study the Lambada 
group in a village in Telengana. There have been, 
only stray attempts to study the Lambada com: 


munity, and the few studies available do not pro- | 


vide an insight into their problems. They only give 
a descriptive picture of their cultural life and do not 
focus on their socio-economic problems and politi- 
cal development. Banjara:‘is a nomadic tribe in all 


=r Tsar epreneeenner seer 
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Organisations of the Gonds in Adila- 


other parts of India. But in Telengana region they 
are a settled community with agriculture as their 
\ i 


main occupation. 


They were originally Rajputs. During the 


Moghul period there was severe famine for twelve ` 


years. During the famine period these tribes migrat- 
ed to other areas in search of work. Another 
version is that they were a nomadic tribe. A third 
is that they came from the North to the South 
because they were harassed ‘by the Moghuls. They 
could settle down in the Deccan under the Nizams, 


as manpower was needed to clear the forests and - 
. cultivate the land. The head of a Lambada colony 
from the village said'that their forefathers — seven 


generations earlier -— had come from the North and 
settled in that area. They cleared the jungles and 
cultivated the land. 
Lambadas constitute nearly 40 per cent of the 
population of the village (household-wise).1_ They 
live in eight to ten colonies around the periphery of 
the village. It was mentioned by Cumberiley that 
the Charan Banjaras first came to the Deccan with 
Asaf Khan in 1630, (K.P. Bahadur: Caste, . Tribes 
and Cutting of Culture of India. 1977). He further 
says that they were nomadic tribes in the beginning. 
With the development of modern means of trans- 
port, the- Lambadas had to abandon their nomadic 
ways and take to à more settled existence. Conse- 
quently most of them have taken to agriculture(ibid)., 
Lambadas live outside the village as small groups 
on their own farm. Not only are they physically 
distanced from the villagers, but socially also they 
are not integrated with the mainstream’ of Society. 
They belong to the Hindu religion. But their 
language, dress, food-habits, customs, traditions are 
entirely different from those of the other villagers — 
both Hindus and Muslims. Tribals are in fact out- 
side the Hindu caste structure. Socially they are 
not treated as untouchables. But they too practise 
untouchability with regard to Scheduled Castes. 
Their colonies are called thandas. Each thanda 
s á EE, 
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community in the ‘Village panchayat as “well as in 
other matters. The headman is called Nayak. 
Nayakship is an important institution in the com- 


munity. He is responsible for law and order in the . 


thanda and also looks after the community’s general 
welfare. R. Prakash Rao comments on Nayakship 


. among Lambadas: “Everyone in the thanda is ex- 


pected to consult him before starting any significant 
He represents his shanda before 
officials. He is expected to be truthful, honest, 
intelligent and to have a judicious and understand- 
ing temperament. Nayakship is normally hereditary. 
The Nayak is also the head Panch to settle 
disputes.” , k ; 

The existence of a traditional caste head for all 
castes was common in the past. But the caste 
head’s power has, slackened and _now it is almost 
nominal except..in.rare cases. But the Nayak’s 
control over the thanda appears to have remained 
intact. At the time of our interviews these tradition- 
al leading members offered to grant the interviews. 
All other members, obviously lacking any socio- 
economic status within the group, either preferred 
to withdraw from.the scene or to keep mum in the 
presence of the traditional leaders. It is still the 
leader’s' privilege to represent the thanda’s social, 
economic and political situation to.any outsider or 
to officials. : 

The prevalence of traditional leadership could be 
traced to various reasons: (1) Physically the com- 
munity lives outside the village. Ordinary members 
take a long time to get to know things happening 
outside. (2) Economically they are very few leaders 
in each colony. Even small tasks have to be taken 
up with the knowledge of the leaders (3) Education- 
ally ‘also they are very backward. They do not 
read newspapers. (4)'Other dominant groups try 
to keep the traditional order among tribals because 
it serves their own interests. They are afraid that 
if the tribals:béecome conscious, they can dominate 
because of their numerical strength and also by 
their hard work. The tribals’ level of consciousness 
is so low that they cannot perceive any. alternative 
to the traditional leadership. One may say they 
are deliberately kept at that level. Any attempt to 
make them conscious is put down by heavy repres- 
sion by the local leadership—or they will meet the 
fate of the Adilabad Gonds. The tribals are afraid 
to break traditions. 


Under the Nizam, the state remained feudal. The . 


social structure at any historical time reflects the 
existing economic structure. The land structure in 
the state of Hyderabad was highly concentrated. 
Mainly under Jagir areas land belonged to the local 
landlord, who was also the state representative. 
These local zamindars (known by different names 
in different areas) used to collect exorbitant taxes 
from the peasants. When the peasant was unable to 
pay the tax at the time of. bad harvest, they would 
occupy the peasant’s land, often without the.know- 
ledge of the peasant. The state has had a poor agri- 
cultural economy. The land has’been dry and infer- 
tile. It has had a low rate of literacy. Prior to its 
merger with the Indian Union its economy had been 
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constant poverty.” 

After the state was merged in the Indian Union 
there were . some attempts to break the feudal 
structure. In 1950, the Hyderabad . Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act was passed A.M. Khusru, 
as early as 1958, said successful implementation of 
tenancy legislation would dependion the degree of 
consciousness of the tenants. The more aware the 
protected tenant of the protected state, the more 
difficult it would be for anyone to deprive him of 
his due. Awareness among tenants grew very 
slowly as there was no scope for them to become, 
aware of legislation-and in the meanwhile a good’ 
deal of damage had been done. But these attempts 
left .the relations between land-owners and tenants 
untouched. : ; 

The village we studied was under zamindari 
system and the peasants were kept in grinding 
poverty till recently. It had experienced the Telen- 
gana armed struggle but there were no changes 
whatever due to the struggle, in the social, econo- 
mic, educational spheres or in the consciousness of 
the people. Tribals were nọt given pattas for the 
Jand which had been cleared and cultivated by them 
for _centuries. Moreover, .- they were migrants. 
Their right to cultivate the land and, their livelihood 
have been entirely dependent on subservience to 
the landlord. : : 

_ One of the thanda leaders told us that their 
entire land was confiscated by the previous landlord 
on flimsy grounds; he had terrorised them by bur- 
ning their houses and tried to drive them out of-the, 
village: They did not get back their land. ‘They 
did not have pattas. They could not get help from 
anyone and had to lose their land. Recently, when 
the present landlord was selling his land because 
of land ceiling, they had to buy a little of their own ' 
land—they could not afford to buy the whole land. 
It was supposed to be a charitable gesture on the, 
part of the landlord. V f 


Total land possessed by interviewees, mainly 
Nayaks of thandas 


oo 





No. of respondents Wet land Dry land Total. 
m: (acres) (acres) (acres) 
'17 14.0 80.0. 94.0 








Wet land possessed by tribals is very little. Dry 
land is on the periphery of the village without 
proper irrigation facilities. Mostly they grow dry 
crops. When monsoon fails, they suffer. The Nayaks 
possess more land than other, members of the 
thanda. Secondary information confirmed that most 
of the Lambadas possess either insignificant hold- 
ings or none. Even the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes confirms this fact.? 
Nayaks of three. thandas have motor engines which 
were sanctioned by way of loan for Scheduled’ 
Tribes. This shows that the Nayaks who are well 
off among the tribals can avail of Government . 
loans mainly due to their superior position econo- 
mically and their connections with the landlord. 
The others cannot even meet, the landlord when 


also ail VILAJ. š 

, Some of the. other thanda members, who were 
silent and refused to speak in the presence’ of their 
traditional leaders, stated in group discussions that 
lack of financial help was the main cause of their 


suffering. If they received financial support in the, 


form of loans they could do better economically 
than any other community. Reddis who’ were the 
dominant community in the village and in the area 
would not help them. The dominant people feared 
that if the tribals’: developed economically, they 
would not be subservient. They also complained 
that the ruling party had given more importance to 
` the Scheduled Castes than to the tribals. : 

Lack of education is another factor. A few can 
educate their children but they are unable to do so 
because of the physical distance of -schools from 
the village. There is a Government Scheduled Tribes 
hostel in the village but its ‘jurisdiction extends to 

, 10 villages or so and only a few from this village 


can be accommodated. The only person among the . 
' tribals in the whole village who has completed high . 


school is the Nayak’s son. : 





Level of education = =. No. of Respondents 








Illiterates mE 14 

Literate 3u 3 

~ Matriculates Ő, ` ra 0 

Graduates ` 2 . $ i 0 
‘Total 17° 





Thus, as many as 88 per cent are illiterate even 
among the upper sections of the tribals. The per- 
_centage'will be .higher among the lower sections. 


If the situation is similar in other places, the tribals ` 


cannot avail of reservations even in proportion to 


their quota. This leads to the conclusion that the: 


reservation policy cannot be fruitful in developing 
the lower sections unless the necessary socio-econo- 
mic ground is prepared. Š 
Participation in elections is not independently 
decided by them. It has been the custom to vote 
for.the party which the landlord supports. There 
was no opposition till the eárly seventies, and after 
that the opposition formed was crushed by physical 
violence. The Scheduled Tribes’ have never even 
tried to oppose the landlord’s authority. There is 
no evidence that they participated in, or even 
indirectly supported, the Telengana.armed strug- 
gle of 1946-51, or that they had ever supported 
the opposition party at any time.In the 1978 elec- 
tions, the landlord contested for the Assembly on 
the ticket of a party other than the Congress-I. 
The Scheduled Castes broke traditional practice 
and voted for the Congress-I. The Lambadas said 
they wanted to vote for the-Congress-I, but they 
did not dare to go ‘against the landlord. Even now, 


they. cannot vote for the. party of their choice, . 


(information given by the tribals themselves). 


-Of the respondents 94 per cent do not have any . 


idea of what democracy is. This is the case with 
upper sections of tribals.. They said that only thanda 
‘leaders can speak’ to others (strangers or leaders) 
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post) who had elementary education started to 
mobilise the Lambada tribals saying that the village 
panchayat president should come from among the 
Lambadas since they formed the largest single com- 
ńunity in the village. The landlord secretly offered 
him a loan for a motor engine and made him Mali 
Patel (a Government post’ in ‘addition to the 
Patwari) of the village. He stopped raising the 


_Lambada claim to the panchayat president’s posi. 


On the whole, the following. points are clear: (1) 
Government. aid falls far short of the need of the 
tribal people; (2) tribal education is neglected to a 
large extent; (3) they are hopelessly dependent on 


. the dominant people in the village, which obstructs 


their growth; (4) they are not given moral support 
by the Government unlike in the case of Scheduled 
Castes; (5) more tribal studies should be conducted. 

The tribals’ ' problems are more complex than 
those’ of non-tribals. .The tribals come into contact 
with the civilised world through the process of ex- 
ploitation. The only way to protect their “non-ex- 


ploitative” culture is for them to remain -aloof from 


so-called civilised’ society. Motiraj Rathod’s study 
of.the Banjara tribe lacks perception ‘of their socio- 
economic and educational problems but it shows 
the lack of consciousness on the part of educated 
tribals regarding their own community’s problems. 
This lack of consciousness results in lack of political 
perspective. From our study it is evident that they 
are unable to exercise their free will even at the 
time of elections. Such factor reinforces the other to - 
keep them under-developed. This directly helps the 
dominant forces in society. a 


ean . FOOTNOTES | n 


1. According to the 1981 Census (from tehsil office) Sche- 
duled Tribes households in this village are 366. The Village 
Patwari said that Scheduled Tribes households could easily 
number around 800-1000. The villagers and also some oficials 
said that the dominant caste, during census data collection, 
suppressed the real number of Scheduled Tribes households, 
being apprehensive about the village becoming an area reser- 
ved for Scheduled -Tribes representation in future elections. 
_2 D.N. Dhanagare: “Social Origins of the Peasant Insur- 
rection in Telengana — 1946-51": Peasant Struggle in India, 


-Ed. A.R. Desai. (1979). i 


3. Lambadas were included in the category of “Scheduled 
Tribes” in‘ 1978. The report of the Commissioner for Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes shows that 46 per cent of 
the tofal population living below the poverty -line belong to. 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


TRIBALS: NO IMPOSITION 


< [tis obvious that the tribal areas have to progress, No- 
body wants to keep them as museum specimens. Jt is |” 
equally. obvious that they have to progress in their own 
way. They do -not like something alien to be imposed 
upon them. No individual can grow in alien, surround- 
ings, habits, or customs, How are we going to reconcile 
these two considerations?... The first thing is to train 
their own people. That would be far more effective than } 
for outsiders to work for them. We have to make them 
progress, but progress does not mean an attempt merely 
to duplicate what we have got in other parts: of India. 
What is good in the rest of India will of course be 
.| adopted by them gradually. Imposition has to be absent 
as far as possible, and people have to trained to train 
others. : 
Sale —Jawaharlal Nehru 


t 
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Universities and Economic Development 


S.P. MEHRA 


SMe three decades ago India started marching 


alone the road of planned economic develop- . 


ment. But the universities have not contributed 


much, They continued to be clubs of the privileged ` 


few. They have by and large failed to link education 
with the needs and opportunities of economic 
growth. Manpower requirements have not been 
fully met. ` poi 
This is not to deny that. some eminent academi- 
cians have worked in various responsible capacities. 
at the Centre and in the States. Others have also 
carried out research projects for the Planning’ Com- 
mission. But most of the work has been done in 
individual capacity,.and the universities have not 
contributed much as. institutions in diversified 
fields. > Í S R e Lo 
Why this situation? Fundamental perhaps (though 
not in the case of all universities) may be the lack of 
competent staff who can deliver the goods or inspire 
confidence in the selecting bureaucracy. The recruit- 
ing agencies of the universities may be helpless in 
this. They may not. have a well-defined programme 
-of personnel development because their number has 
proliferated rather fast: In 1980, there were 108 
universities in the country, besides eleven institutes 
deemed to be universities. ° 
The universities may have inadequate, equipment 
for research and consultancy and. other develop- 
mental needs, especially regional. The problem of 
financial inadequacy arises. The Government has 
to provide additional funds. Here the States find 
themselves in a rather helpless position. Many: ‘of 
them are already bedevilled by financial constraints 
and large overdrafts. Their financial support may 
be inadequate or available only for a short dura- 
tion, making it difficult for universities to take -up 
long-term projects. ; 
Politics cannot be ignored. Rapid proliferation of 
universities has. entailed quick increase in the 
` number of faculty members belonging to all shades 
of political thought and ideology. Indeed in certain 
universities, most of the members of the staff lean 
so heavily towards some particularism that the 
university concerned gets dubbed rightist or leftist. 
Some universities may. be. bypassed when the 
Government: seeks co-operation in research and 
other projects. . à , : 
Political considerations dominate in another way. 
Exigencies have demanded greater attention -to 
elementary and secondary education, at the cost of 
university education. Till the end of the Fourth 
‘Plan, Rs 1061 crores had been spent on elementary 
and secondary ‘education, against ‘only Rs 421 
crores for university education. In the Fifth Plan, 
anticipated expenditure on the latter was. Rs 210 


The author is Head of the Department of Economics, 


DAV College, Chandigarh. 
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crores against Rs 463 crores on the former.’ 

One school of thought rejects the need for any, ` 
‘such contribution on purely academic grounds. To 
the extent the senior staff devote their energy to. 
public sector projects, the burden of curriculum ` 
development and actual teaching falls increasingly . 


- heavily on the junior echelons. The quality of 
< academic work suffers. 


Also, financially hard- 
__pressed universities can ill afford any erosion of: the 
means at their command. , : 
. Most research work nowadays needs an ‘inter- 
disciplinary approach. The influential among the 
‘academicians may secure projects not. mainly | 
related to their-pariicular system. The quality of 
work may be found wanting in many ways. ` 
But denial of the need for co-operation swings us 
unnecessarily to the other extreme.’ The socially 
conscious’ university teaching community cannot” 
help but cooperate in the great task of national- 
economic development. < 
Regional planning bodies are weak, partly due to 
lack of trained and qualified staff with the Govern- 
ment. ‘The universities can fill this gap. A strength- 
ened department of. planning’ can perform better. 
Besides, the universities will naturally attract more 
‘finances from the State... ` . 
There are also the advantages for the students. 
Their studies will not remain bookish and theoreti- 
cal. They will get. practical experience of various 
types. Besides, they will develop contacts with 
appropriate authorities. Placing of students in jobs 
~ will become easier, ive 

' There is a wide field in which universities can lend 
a helping hand to the state. They can conduct ` 
‘research in various fields; projects can relate to agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, fodder development, 
agricultural extension service, etc.. Then you have 


` public health, narcotics, juvenile delinquency. Areas 


of study can be better administration, local arts, 
regional trade, etc. Attention can centre on the role | 
of youth in economic development. The scope of 
‘studies can be as diverse as life itself, =o - - - 
It is incongruous that techno-economic surveys of 
various Statés have had to be done by the NCAER. 
The universities should have taken up this task. At 
least now they can undertake the task of revising and 


, reviewing them and bringing them up-to-date. 


Consultancy of various types can be an apt, 
undertaking for universities. They can also take up 
independent evaluation and appraisal of planned 
progress. | ' AAN B 

It is depressing that even after 30 years of plan- 
ning, regional disparities are glaring. The Draft: 

. Sixth Plan (1980-85) look upon thesé inequalities’ 
asa challenge and an opportunity. It favours area 
planning to provide an integrated approach to pro- 
blems of regional inequalities. Sub-plans will be the | 
‘media for such integration. “District and blockwise 


Pe | B. ~a aaay AL nfa vuv dee UL poole 
problems in each area and the manner in which 
they need to be dealt with’’, says the Sixth Plan. - 

` Wide vistas at once Open to the teaching commu- 
nity and the students for meaningful help and co- 
operation. Research can bring to light the problems 
and the resources available i in an’area. They can be 
sources of ‘basic information. Teachers on various. 
advisory bodies can make useful suggestions for 
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Indian Farmer At Crossroad ; by] Daya 
Krishna : Swan Publishers, New Delhi; 
1980 ; pp. xvi + 207 ; Rs 60. ;. 


T= book under review has addressed 
itself to solving the riddle which 
has been-puzzling many people in this 


country. Why has the intensity and - 


extent of poverty in rural areas been 
increasing despite the fact that‘ a huge 
amount of money has been sunk and a 
‘number of schemes have, been formu- 
lated and introduced to tackle the pro- 
blem? 
Increased ` 
extension of infrastructure, growth of 
institutional credit and. various 
' schemes like SFDA and MFAL have 


” failed to make a dent in the problem 


of growing poverty. The main reason, 
as correctly pointed out by the author, 
- is the inequitable distribution of assets 
in rural areas: “Not having enough 
land has been the main cause of poverty 
in the rural’ areas”. With a mass of 
data he has substantiated this -conten- 
tion. For example, he says that “the 
cooperatives which were established 
primarily for, helping the rural poor 
have’ “actually been more favourably 
inclined towards the : land-owning 
classes, to whom a very large propor- 
tion of cooperative credit has gone. 


About 15 per cent of the rural house- | 
holds, who owned assets worth above 


Rs 20,000 each, and together account- 
ed for nearly two-thirds. of the coun- 
try’s land, also got about.two-thirds of 
the total credit given by the coopera- 
tives.’ 


He has estimated that’ out of the .” 
N total rural population” of 510. million, . 


as many as 374 million, people arè 
absolutely .poor because they do not 
get even Rs 70 per month per person. 
` Since most of these people have insuf- 
ficient land or no land at all, they are 
not. able tọ ` benefit, from various 
schemes, introduced by the Govern- 
ment. Most of the benefits bave 
‘ accrued only toa handful of families 
in rural areas: This in turn has widen- 
ed disparities and made the rich richer 
and stronger. . 
- Fhe bargaining position of agricul- 
tural workers has not improved in 


spite of various laws mtroduced by the - 
‘Government for their protection. This - 


is reflected. in the fact ‘that except. for 
Bihar, Kerala, . Punjab ‘and ‘Uttar 
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agricultural production, ` 


voverpultin. 1 uè Eigtzy o1 iñe taught can ve chan- 
nelised for economic growth. 

But to eliminate individual biases and prefe- 
-rences, the university as a whole should be invited 
‘to cooperate, with the right to withdraw faculty 
members. Better still, a consortium of universities 
can be created for the purpose. ; 
cula may -need to be revised and diversified where- 
ever necessary.[] . : 


However, curri-- 


Land. Reform and Rural ‘Poverty 


Pradesh where some marginal improve-. 


ments were recorded by the National 


Commission ‘on Agriculture, real wage , 


rates in 1969-70 were [ower than in 
1960-61.. ‘If money wage rates. are 
properly deflated, it can be shown that 
the real 
workers were actually lower in 1963-64 
as ‘compared to 1950-51. The 27th 
round of the National Sample Survey 
(which covered the period October 
1972-September 1973) showed that the 
‘annual household income of agricul- 
tural workers in different States declin- 
ed between 1963-64 and 1970-71: 
Growing poverty and indebtedness 


‘is reflected’ in the exodus of popula- 


tion to urban areas in search of 
employment opportunities. Incentives 
given by the Government “ 
private sector to set up industrial units 
in backward areas haye not resulted in 
greater job opportunities there, Even 


. cities like Bhubaneshwar wheré indus- 
tries are being set up are not able to’ 
make any . 
villages. 

Thus what is needed 'i isa fresh look 
at the problem of land. reforms, 


impact on. _Sarrounding 


_ One 
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incomes of. agricultural . 


to the. 


’ ‘Renew. the regietiation of your Telegraphte 
Abbreviated Address today. In. any case, do it 

- before 31st’ December.: If not renewed in time, 
telegrams addressed to your telegraphic abbre- ; 
viated address may not be delivered. : 


Charges for renewal are 
nominal- Rs. 100 p.a. : 


Postal reminders will not 
be sent. 


may suggest, though the author “hae 
failed to do it, that now the desira- 
bility and feasibility of imposing a 
ceiling on operational holdings has to 
be seriously considered. Besides, 
bringing marginal and small farmers 
under,cooperatives has to be thought 
of. Also the need for creation of agro- 
based small and medium industries to 
provide employment opportunities 
cannot.be over-émphasised. These - 
steps alone can improve. the lot of the 
rural population’ and reduce the mass 
exodus to urban areas. 

The: remedies suggested by the 
author are the same as propogated by 
the World Bank and Charan Singh. In 


the name of returning to Gandhi’ he 


wants us to go in for only small and 
cottage industries, and entrust the 


. development of rural areas to big busi- 


ness houses. He is against basic and 
heavy industries and blames the grow- 
ing rural poverty on the emphasis on 
industrialisation in the Second Plan.: 
His remedies do not seem to “corres: 
pond, with the factual. description 
given in the book. 

G, M. 
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Bihar Landless Fight Back (Conta. jrom p. o) 


they- assaulted the rich or the poor the dacoits got - 


the loot and the poor got the worst of both worlds. 


When dacoits looted them of their meagre belong- 


ings, the couple of bangles of newly-weds, for 

‘example, were gone forever. And:when the rich were 
looted the police ‘gave the poor workers a sound 
beating — they were poor and so must be thieves. 
After all it is not’a coincidence that the Bihar Home 
Department in a 1978 survey found out that out of 
‘4,000 jail inmates 3,800 were’ poor, as Jabir Husain, 
a Lok Dal leader said. Even the DSP, Massaurhi 
Block, said.it was’ only the poor who needed to 
. steal. That is the official attitude. : 


Tt was in these conditions that small groups, Nav 


Janvadi Jana Sangathanas, sprouted in the villages. 


Local youth, who worked for various parties during - 
elections, were drawn into the groups as alsq’fes*"' 


pected elders of the village. The first thing these 
Sangathanas did was to organise a night watch in 
the fields, and check on people who would molest 
‘women. But the groups were too small to take 
effective action. These localised groups merged into 
Bihar Pradesh Kisan Sabha (BPKS) in Patna on 
` February 23 this year in a rally remembered for the 
large number of landless who took part in it — not 
at the call of any political party but on their own. | 

The memorandum they presented to.the Governor 
contained demands relating to implementation of 
the Minimum Wages Act and protection of the 
honour of.: the. womenfolk against police high-. 
handedness.’ - 


“That the BPKS has made social: oppression its. 
main target accounts for its tremendous influence in | 
the region. It does not pay lip-service to the dignity.. 


of women; it has started combating assaults on 
women successfully. Women in all the six blocks 


are increasingly being drawn towards the. BPKS,° 


and in all the struggles launched by it to date 
_ women have : not only played‘an important role but 
a decisive one. ca T ne 
. The ‘BPKS is doing a job the Government should 
be doing by ‘itself, inspiring a sense of security 
_ among the majority of the people, Night watchmen 
drove dacoits out of the village boundaries when 
they came. In Narhi village, Bikram Block, villagers 
_claimed they- had chased away a gang of 25 dacoits. 


Petty thieves were handled by the BPKS on their ` 


own. When a theft had been-confirmed,: the. thief, 
whether rich or poor, was given.a’ beating or con- 
fined in a room for a few hours. - TE 
This way the villagers also saved money which 
previously they were forced to part with in the form 
of bribes to the police, appearing in courts, getting 


into legal details of proving and disproving, details. 


that were beyond their comprehension. 
Molestation of women is another issue taken up 

by the BPKS which most of our organised TUs and 

kisan organisations have failed-to deal with. Those 


who molest women are not only. given 'a good . 


thrashing, but also taken around the village on a 
donkey with their heads shaven and faces blackened. 


At times even social boycott and strike arte effec- . 


tively utilised. In Lahsuna, Massaurhi. block, land- 
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landless as a body refused to work on his field 
because he had raped a women. What happens 
when the police interfere in such cases is made clear 
by a contrast in the same village: when Kishori 
Singh, accused of raping Phenkani Devi, was surro- 
unded by the angry villagers, the police intervened 
and assured the villagers that Kishori Singh would 
be punished by law. Instead, Phenkani Devi.is now . 
in Patna Central Jail. Kishori Singh has disap- ` 

peared mysteriously. The BPKS claims that he has. 


` been escorted to security by the police. The police - 
_claim that the ‘extremists’ had spirited him away, 


cut him into ‘six-inch pieces’ and dumped the pieces 
in a river. i ee: fos 
“Cut them short by six inches” (by beheading): is 


‘ the slogan that echoes everywhere in Patna district. 


The administration attributes this to the _BPKS 
and its belief in violence; but villagers, local 
political leaders of varying shades, from . Lok . Dal 
to CPI, swear that landlords raised- this slogan 
against the BPKS during their illegal armed proc- 


_ ession-on October .22 in Bikram. 


The role of women in BPKS is indeed impressive 
and inspiring. On September 24 this year, when the 
rally of landless labourérs surrounded ' Bikram 
police station demanding immediate release ‘of the 
two landless labourers taken into custody by the 
police, it hesitated at the gates of thie police station. 
It was the women who dared to break through the: 
gates. A district committee level member of BPKS, 
Sharda, Devi, said with tearful eyes, “We have 
suffered the worst and we have to rebel first of all. 


We are not fighting only for. our honour but also. ° 
for minimum wages. 
“when our fellow workmen are harassed? Rallies. by: 


How can we be bystanders: 
the landless all over the district include a large 
‘number of women. : oe ae 

. Chandravati, a girl of 15 shot -by the’ police at 


. point-blank range im Pirhi village, has become a 


heroine. Chandramuneshi, Chandravati’s sister-in- 
law, saw the steaming intestines of Chandravati 
spilling out after she was killed; her brother-in-law 
and father-in-law are in jail; another brother-in-law, 
Surendra, was killed the same day, Despite all this, 
Chandramuneshi said with cool determination, “I 
will not leave the Kisan Sabha. It is our organisa- ` 
tion’’.. ee re i 

Caste barriers are also breaking down as landless” 
labourers come together to fight the landlords. The. 
‘Chamaars, ‘Dhusars; Korais, and ‘Mussahaérs, who 
would not dream of having water in. each’ -other’s 
places, are now sticking together, taking tefuge in 
each other’s houses, dining with one another. Even: 
the local BPKS leaders admitted that in the begin-- 


ning they would be revolted at the thought of eating ` 


at a Chamaar’s house but now it is not so. Sharada 
Devi asserted that although inter-marriage was. yet 
far off, it would be made possible in the long run 
through constant education. “We make people - 
understand that 2 rich Bhumihaar. does not marry 
his daughter or son.in a poor Bhumihaar’s family, 
so how does caste help us? They will understand”. 
The Bihar State administration has reacted to ‘all 
this in a predictable fashion. Over 200 people have ` 


š i 5 ae i * 

been detained in Patna-Bankipur Central Jail. A 
PUCL team that visited the prisoners réported that 
the prisoners were not given the status of political 
prisoners, their diet was not only bad but inade- 
` quate. According to Kishoridas, PUCL member 
- who met the prisoners, they are being mercilessly 
beaten. Kishoridas also. reported ‘that numerous 
children aged 10 to 12 had been arrested by the 
police, and even they were not spared by those who 
are out to “curb the extremists”,  ” " 
A 5000-strong, police force is ‘swarming in the 
villages. NE : 
The administration has taken some constructive 


bak ee | fy ce z tose 
measures to put down the revolt. Thus Rs 3.75 
crores has been sanctioned to sink tubewells, Rs 5 


“crores to build 16 reads in three districts, Patna, 


Aurangabad and Bhojpur. Massurhi block was 


recently upgraded to a sub-division to enable it to _ 


have more police officials. ` he 
Through repression and concession the State 
Government may succeed.in crushing the BPKS but 


. it cannot prevent the growth of such organisations ` 


for ever since they are necessitated by the prevailing 
socio-economic, conditions. As long as repression 
remains, revolts will continue. 

: (December 14) 


IMF. In‘ International’ fora our Prime Minister. 


IMF Loan (Continued from page 7) 


the Government decided to do in terms of limiting. 
the expansion of domestic credit and of adopting a 
cautious approach to external commercial borrow- 
ing. Practically all economists, and here labels of 
Right and Left do not matter, have advised that the 
growth of money supply should be curbed to control 
inflation. This is precisely what the ‘ performance 
' criteria accepted by the Government involve.” 
It is said - to, be “a quite practicable ceiling. 
Domestic credit expansion in 1981-82 is proposed to 
' be limited to. about 19 per cent. This is higher 
than the credit expansion in 1980 81. which was 18. 
per cent. The Congress-I document then goes on to 
‘add, “Our policy should, in fact, have been to keep 
the credit expansion well below this limit. Could 
, anyone interested in. maintaining financial and 
monetary: stability-have suggested a higher level of 
expansion? Therefore, this contrived pessimism - 
over the impact of monetary policy, prospects for 
growth of small-scale industries, anti-poverty pro- 
grammes, is easily shown up as simple posturing. « 
There is, no such danger.” 

The reason for preferring the IMF Joan to com- 
mercial borrowings is that the latter can be had 
only at very high rates of interest, and because of 
“relatively short maturities”, there could have been 
“an. unmanageable debt service burden”. The 
document calls it “strange that on the one hand 
Government have been warned against the danger 
of excdssive foreign indebtedness, and, on the other, 
they aré being accused for doing just what a prudent 
Government would in this matter. It is our policy 
to borrow from abroad in`a selective fashion for ’ 
projects with high rates of return. So we decided 
to establish safe limits for.external borrowings. This 
was our judgenient.”’ aan 

Critics have asked in view of the experience of 
countries like Jamaica, Tanzania, Turkey, etc., how 
the Government of India can claim that its fate 
will be different and it will not be subjected to 
blackmail and pressure, to force it to change over 
to the pattern of- development prescribed by the 
IMF. ee ae 

There is no convincing reply to this. In an evasive 
manner, it is said: “Some quarters have highlighted 
the IMF’s relationship with. other countries to 
suggest that India may also be subjected to intoler- 
able conditions. We.do not hold a brief for the 
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i has projected forcefully the 


point of view of develop- 
ing-acountries regarding international financial 
institutions ... dnd has called! for their restructur- 
ing?’’ One is baffled to read that “India has pro- 
tested strongly.against a conception of conditiona- 
lity that results in social and economic disruption in 
developing countries”; yet it has agreed to comply 
with conditionality in the name of “performance 
criteria”. , 

It has been asked by critics: Was it really. neces- 
sary for us to borrow? The rulin g party document 
has responded to it. It does not agree that India 
could have’ managed without.the IMF loan. It 
holds that India could not have gone in for the 
reduction of imports. A major part of the trade 
deficit is due to increased oil import bill which went 
up from Rs 1700 crores in 1978-79 to over Rs 5000 
crores`in 1980-81. The cut in oil imports could have 
meant halting or slowing down the development of 
transport services, agriculture and industry. This 
could have resulted in “an enormous dislocation of 


1- 


our economy.” The country could have lost “in - 


: terms. of growth and employment”, Thus the adjust- 
ment programme aims at increasing domestic crude 


production. However, in the short period “‘substan- 


tial imports are required to enable the smooth ` 


functionIng of the. economy. Similarly, essential 
imports of items like fertilisers can be curtailed 
only at the cost of slowing down growth in agricul- 
tural production”. The reduction in oil imports 
will lead India to a position of greater backward- 
bess and cut in fertiliser imports will make it. “a 
large net importer of foodgrains’’. This is the set 
of alternatives put before the nation. 

The factors which have precipitated the deteriora- 
tion in the balance of payments position is not within 
the control of the country: “the basic feature of our 
situation is that following a major rise in oil prices 
for a Second time in a decade and the emergence of 
a deep-seated recession in world 
of trade have moved against us. 
have'been rendered more difficult’ 
trends in industrial countries. 


Export prospects’ 
by protectionist 
The imbalance on 


our external account is thus due to factors beyond ` 


our control. We can try and we are trying to 
reduce imports by greater domestic production of 
those commodities that figure prominently in our 
imports such as oil, fertilisers, steel, edible oils, 
aluminium, newsprint and cement. We are also 
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trying to promote exports. But this process takes 
time....In the meantime, the balance of payments 
has to be tackled.” BOs : 
“It was not, therefore, an imaginary or short- 
. term problem that led us to obtain a Joan from the 
IMF. It was a serious problem, and a responsible ` 
Government could hardly have failed to deal with 
it. W e need look only at the rate of decline of our, 
reser ves in the current fiscal year to realise the 
gravity of the situation.” In the first seven and a 
half months, the foreign currency reserves have 
fallen by over Rs. 1,400 crores. In 1980-81, the 
reserves (excluding gold and SDR) stood at Rs. 
4,822: crores. The decline in 1980-81 would have’ 
' been of the order of Rs. 1200 crores if the country 
had not resorted to compensatory financing ‘facility 
and the Trust-Fund-Loan from the IMF. At this-rate 
the country could have run out of its foreign ex- 
change reserves in 1982-83. l 
` The document goes on to ask “What is preferable 
—a planned approach that reduces uncertainties 
in the growth process or one that first allows a 
crisis of major proportions to develop before res- 
ponding to it ina panic-stricken fashion?” It then 
provides its own answer: “We have anticipated the 
difficulties that were likely to occur over the Plan 
period and have taken steps to protect our invest: 
ment programme. Any other ‘course would have 
been unwise”. ; 
Here one may raise some objections to this’ 
simplistic answer. If the oil import bill was going, 
up and increasing the trade deficit, why did not the 
Government initiate measures to strengthen public 
‘transport and once again shift from diesel loco- 
motives to coal locomotives? Why has the Govern- 
ment been going on with import liberalisation even 
in cases where they do not promote the ends of 
production? Why, is the Government continuing 
with the scheme of ‘global tenders”? i 
It is an open secret that the scheme of “global 
tenders” was introduced as a result of pressures 
from MNCs.’ Under this scheme, India does not 
get any real benefit because ‘the bidders gang up 
and dictate higher prices. A number of State Gov- 
ernments, not excluding Leftist ones, are more eager: 
to buy equipment from abroad though they can be 
had indigenously. To give an-example, the orders 
. are bunched in such a way that the BHEL is not 
able to cope with them, so in the name of avoiding | 
delays, pressure is mounted to get permission to im- 
port. In recent years, the Government has not been 
giving adequate, importance to import substitution. 
As has been noted earlier, the ruling party holds 
that there was no better alternative source of 
borrowing. The IMF loan will be available at an 
‘average rate of interest of 9 to 10 per cent whereas 
a commercial loan in the Euro-dollar market would 
have come to us at an intérest rate of above 16 to 
17 per cent. One may add that if India had gone in 
for commercial borrowings there could have been 
cuts and commissions for various kinds of inter- 
mediaries. os <A 
The document denies the charge that there is a 
change in policy orientation or there is a shift from 
the objective of self-reliance. Doors have not been 
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opened for MNCS. Nor have the forces of the market 
been given a free hand. It does not agree that “our 
economy will be subordinated...to the dictates of 
multinational companies and the domestic private 
sector will play havoc with our cherished policies 
regarding contral of monopolies and fairer distribu- 
tion of incomes.” _ e : 
In its own words, “The projections of the Sixth 
Plan. imply faster increases in savings and invest- 
ment in the’ public sector than the economy as a 


whole. Public savings as a percentage of GDP are . 


expected to increase from 3.6 per cent in 1980-81 to 
5.3 per cent in 1983-84. Public sector outlays will 
increase from 11.6 per cent of GDP in 1980-81 to 


14.1 per cent in 1983:84. Public sector investment 


in the Sixth Plan is 53 per cent of. the total invest- 


ment outlays as compared. to 45 percent in the - 


Fifth Plan. Foreign capital inflow as a percentage 
of GDP will remain around 2 per cent of GDP. . 


“This structure of investment does not reduce ` 


either the importance of the public sector in our 
economy nor does it allow foreign investments to 
play a decisive role in the sphere. of .production.” . 
It once again declares that since ours is a mixed 
economy, the private sector will be allowed to play 
a role but only ‘‘consistent with our national policy 
objectives. The commanding heights of the economy 
have to be controlled by the public sector...we have 
not changed this approach nor do we intend to 
change it.” 
' This is fine but it does not fit in with the pro- 
posed changes in the MRTP Act and Company 


Law. Nor does it rationally explain why industry | 


after industry which have been declared to be the 
sole concern of the public sector are being thrown 
open to the private sector. The latest announce- 
ment concerns power generation. 

On the question of allowing the foreign private 
investment, the’ ruling party reiterates its commit- 


‘ment to guidelines and regulations notwithstanding 
the fact that exemptions after exemptions from” 


FERA are being granted to foreign companies 
which should have diluted their foreign equity hold- 
ings to 40 per cent. Sometimes it is the so-called 
import of sophisticated technology and R & D acti- 
vities while at other times it is export promotion 
which softens the attitude of the Government. 
Anyway the ruling party declares and, for: the 
time, being let us take it at its face value, that “in 
our statement of policy to the IMF we have made 
no reference to any concessions to be offered to 


multinational companies or for other kinds of 


foreign investment.” f : . 

It also says -the liberalisation of import policy 
will not be allowed to “stifle the growth of indi- 
genous capability of industries. We are determined 
to strengthen our basic industrjes.... Our economy 
has changed a great deal in the last 30 years. It isa 
highly diversified and sophisticated economy in 
many ways. It can face competition with inter- 
national suppliers fully and squarely in many areas. 
We cannot handle its import needs by harking back 


to ideas and procedures valid for a different stage: - 


of development.” 


The document is quite categorical on the question 


ant 


the rupee. is linked. : : 
Similarly, there will be no adverse impact on 
India’s trade with Socialist countries'and the rupee 
payments and trade agreements. ‘ 
The loan can help India tide over present: difficul- ` 
ties only when she pursues vigorously the program- 
me of import substitution and export promotion and 
“this lies at the heart of the adjustment programme 
outlined by the Government. This is central to our 
economic planning. The import substitution pro- 


gramme can be carried through efficiently if the ' 


economy is freed from the anxiety of managing’ 
foreign exchange deficits during the operation of the 
Sixth Plan: Otherwise, there will be haphazard and 
uncoordinated cuts in essential import and in Plan 





Pretoria’s Ciskei Fraud 
S. MOLIFI 


O5 December 4, the South African racist colonial regime 
~ committed yet another monstrous crime against the people 
of South Africa — the creation of the so-called independent 
state of the Ciskei, bringing to'four:the number of such bogus 
‘independent’ tribal entities, within the’ territory of an inter- . 
nationally recognised African territory of South Africa. The 
other three’ are the Transkei, Bophutatswana: and Venda 
bantustans. . , : . 

Since 1976, when the ‘Transkei Homeland’ or Bactustan . 
was declared ‘independent’ by the Pretoria racists, not a single 
member-country of the United Nations has recognised any of 
these caricatures of states. A ; 

‘Unable to continue its denial of franchise to the over- 
whelming majority of black South Africans, the ‘racist regime 
is resorting to various strategems and manoeuvres, all aimed 
at confusing the people, with the aim of finding substitutes 
for their just demands for a free, democratic, non-racial . 
South Africa, in which all those who have made this African 
land their home shall live as equal and free citizens, ‘as laid 
down in the liberation’ programme of the African National 
Congress and ‘its democratic, non-racial anti-fascist, allies — 
the Freedom Charter. In its preamble, the Freedom Charter 
unambiguously declares: “South Africa belongs to all who 


live in it, black and white. No government shall justly claim - 


authority unless it is based on the will of all the people of 
South Africa.” g : 

These measures are being foisted on the black masses 
through force and naked violence, ‘A clear example is the 
manner in which the Pondo revolt against this notorious 
policy was violently suppressed by, Pretoria in 1960. Thus, 
the. Transkei Bantustan and others are being imposed on 
the people by sheer force. Above all, bantustans make 
Africans foreigners in South Africa, by stripping them . of their 
South African citizenship. : 

To this day, Proclamation 400 which was used ‘to break up’ 
that revolt is in force in the Transkei, with the only difference 
that it now goes by the name of Proclamation R 400! Among 
its provisions is a section prohibiting meetings of more than 
five persons or. questioning the very existence of this tribal 
enclave as a legal entity. It also gives wide powers to tribal. 
elders to deal with’ those opposed to such fragmentation of 
the country. i ‘ 

The: same-is true‘for Bophutatswana, Lebowa, Kwa-Zulu 
and other areas where this ‘policy sparked massive revolts of 
peasants in the fifties and sixties, Draconian measures were 


The author is Chief Representative of ‘the African 
National Congress in India. 2 a 
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‘economic growth. Let us see whether these 





BARE VU ALLPAWEY WVLLUJIU Lo 


The document utters a warning: “We do not say 
that this loan will solve all our problems. Our posi- - 
tion is that the loan gives the much needed time to 
the economy to realise its growth objectives. This 
means hard work on the part of everybody to imple- 
ment ‘the Plan. That is the crux of the matter. If 
the economy grows as envisaged in the Plan, the 
debt burden will be manageable. If it does not, then 
indeed the problems will be.serious. Therefore, the 
message simply is. that all Indians have to put every- 
thing they have into achieving the goals and objec- 
tives of the Plan.” pa 

It is heartening that the ruling party has renewed ` 


its commitment to the implementation of- the Plan 


and taking the country on. the path of self-reliant . 
I l pious 
words are translated into deeds. CJ 





used by. the regime to break the resistance of the people. 
Yet, in spite of the clear hostility of the black masses to 


‘this diabolic policy (whose „total objective is to reduce the 


black people to foreigners in the land of their fathers), the 
racist regime is continuing to force it down their throats, ` 

Bantustans are a fraud and we shall continúe to fight and 
Oppose them till our country is free. Current developments 
inside the country show that the broad masses of the people 
will settle for nothing. but for one single, united, democratic, 
non-racial South Africa. This is moré than demonstrated by 
the massive support being given to the African National 
Congress by ever-growing sections of the people, as shown - 
by their united voice for the release of Mandela and all other 
patriots imprisoned by the racist regime. ° í 

“The people are not only saying No-to the Ciskei indepen- 
dence fraud, they are also saying No to all apartheid institu- 
tions, as shown by „their rejection of the so-called South 
African Indian Council and the presidential Council that are 
being used by the white minority rulers to hoodwink and 
divide the black masses, 

In these campaigns of the black masses against the racist 
regime, the Freedom Charter is gaining increasing acceptance ' 
as the only blue-print for a free, democratic, non-racial South 
Africa.@ . i 
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| Whither the ‘System’ ? 


‘is understandable why almost all the readers of Main- 
I aan should be paying special attention to the editorials 


of this journal. But I must confess that most of the time they 


leave one totally dissatisfied and- confused, , the latest piece’ 


itical Notebook, December 5, 1981) being a poignant 
ee The general thrust and tone of this piece. isa 
strange mix of criticism with apology, of elan of revolution- 
ary phrases with half-heartedness and uncertainties. No one 
expects you to present solutions to those ‘incurable maladies 
which have defied the entire intélligentsia of this country. 
But the sad thing is that sometimes you not only fail to point 
opt significant. questions but even add more glossy dayers of 
confusion. ae RA 


The general rémarks the author ‘makes, on which we have’ 


i i the Congress-I 
achieved a sort of national consensus, are that ; 
is riven with dissensions and is without purpose and direc- 


i hat the same is true of the opposition though. toa. 
tion, wio followed bya table of national pro~- 


r.extent, This is f ¢ c 
Den and the names.of the States which: recently figured in 


isi gi introduces 
the news. The confusion begins when the author introd 
a different line of thought to'this enumeration of problems. 
He claims that this :all-embracing deterioration is becom- 
ing increasingly evident to the: illiterate masses of the land.. 


Where shall this lead us? Here his thought splits into.two. . 


' Inci this is also the point from where the pessimism 
R E irrespective of ideological shades. One 
perspective is that India cannot be prevented from Sliding 
‘into chaotic conditions whose consequences no one can 
predict. Fair enough. But this does not stop the author from 


predicting the consequences and warning certain vested - 


i *The suffering and restive masses will’ not wait 
aiel for an answer.’ ' Why? ‘Vast ' segments of our 
Pe unemployed, ES threats to: themselves and 
ir families, have little to-lose ., cous 
gtr would these masses gripped by ‘popular ao Popes 
Make revolution or support fascism, or produce tota rag- 
mentation of the country? The author maintains a ‘strategic 
silence’ on this most important issue. But he seems tobe 
certain of one thing, that as a consequence of this popi f 
wrath’ whatever has been built would be swept away ani ihe 
earlier generation’s dreams for. India would be rT d. 
This implies clearly that the author does not believe that his 
much emphasised ‘popular wrath’ of the Indian masses i 
going to result in a reyolution. For, if the’ popular wrat A 
was.going to`'result in a people’s revolution, then instea ti of 
shattering it would be a step in the direction of the rea a 
tion of the dreams of the earlier generation including t at 
` of Nehru, and nothing of real ‘permanence’.would be swept 


away. y > 
SILENT VICTIMS > | 


«minority right group” called on international 
Se aceationi for Argent and concrete action through 
practical and financial assistance to eradicate sexual 
mutilations of some 70 million female children. -For the 
first time, a UN human rights body, the sub-commis- 
sion on protection of minorities and prevention of dis- 
crimination, has taken up the cause of the “70 million 
stlent victims’ of female circumcision, excision and 
jnfibulation in some 20 countries in Africa and Asia. | 
The minority rights group, based in the United 
Kingdom, presented a, report on the facts of these 
practices . generalised mainly in an interrupted belt 
across the African continent and the Red Sea coasts, 
particularly in Egypt, Sudan, Mali, Somalia, Senegal, 
Republic of Yemen and Oman. —IFDA Dossier 


ili-fed or starving, ill-clothed or naked, illiterate, - 


If that is the assessment, then the editor of a journal like 
Mainstream should have been expressing concern by warning 
the masses and their leaders about their inadequacies and 
pitfalls and of the. machinations of their oppressors. But 
whom does the author warn? “fhe powers-that-be, as ‘well 
as the thesis-producing elite and their urban and rural 
patrons, must head the warning signals- if...” But if 
the ‘popular wrath’ is going to result in support to the 
fascist forces or disintegration of .the country, then 
certainly the masses of India have something to lose. 
Also in that case brandishing‘the threat of the wrath 
of the masses to the vested interests does not make 
any sense. Unless clearly placed into one of the above- 
mentioned perspectives, the threat of “popular wrath’ 
does not make anysense and problems of concrete political 
Perspective should not be substituted by such easy 
gimmicks. x : 

One who belongs to the thesis-producing elite. > 


1 ate , Bhagwan S. Josh, 
_ Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


New Delhi ` 
December 8. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan writes: 


-` The question Bhagwan Josh. puts to me is precisely the 


question I have sought to raise in the article in question. A 
situation has been allowed to develop — by those in power 
and those aspiring for power —.in which the poor and ex- 
ploited majority see no hope for themselves and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. The: ugly spectrum ranges from 
starvation to lawlessness,.with the ruling elites as abettors of 
exploitation and partners in crime. That some sections of 
public opinion feel'concerned and ‘try to articulate their feel- 
ings is making little difference to the scene. More and more 
of sears to muster courage-and fight for justice for all our 
people, . . ie Eie za i hae 
In the absence of such an‘ effort, which has to be massive 
considering the dimensions of the’problems and the vastness 
of the country, how does the increasing discontent and frus- , 
tration of the masses express itself? It is easy to ask whether 
one wants revolution or fascist takeover or national disinte- ` 
gration. Yes, all of us want a revolution, preferably” peace- 
ful, but where are the preparations, where the cadres to 
mobilise and organise the urban and rural masses? “Popular 
wrath”? is not ‘just a phrase to be shrugged off; it can, and 
surely will,-erupt-at some stage if the all-round degeneration 
of the upper echelons- of society continues. Without organ- 
isation and’ preparation such an eruption can lead to chao- 
tic conditions. What will come of it all, neither Josh nor I. 
can predict, . RE ae ly , 
He asks. whom I am warning. Whom can.peọplè like us 
warn except those who can read what we write and pass on 
the message? Is not talk of “‘expressing concern by „warning 
the masses and their leaders”? an “‘easy gimmick” too? We 


- can only warn those who are in live contact with our mostly 


illiterate’masses. g ; 

It has to be conceded that if popular wrath leads toa 
people’s revolution nothing of permanent value`will be swept 
away. But such a consummation presupposes mass mobilis- 
ation, well planned 'and properly channelised. It is those 
persons — leaders in different walks of life — who should be 
doing this but are apathetic, who need to be warned in time. 
The point is that a churning up may be all to the good in the ' 
long run, for the mass of the population cannot for ever be 
kept under. f ' 

Incidentally, the reference to the thesis-producing elite 
was not merely to academe; there are many others — even in 
this write’s own profession of journalism — who'are fond of 
producing instant theses. Those who do honest and dedicat- 
ed research to find answers to the numerous questions we’ 
face certainly deserve respect. @ ra ; 
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n Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A ‘full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial | 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence. 
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Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Mechines, multineedta 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
j . Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 


Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 

=A variety of sophisticated mcdern equipment 

for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 

world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES end . ; 

\ . Others are now made available to Garment aa i 
- industry in India. . = 
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B 47his Double Lock-Stitch Sawing Machine, ctass.8332 }: 
k ds the product of over 100 years of experience end : 
; |B research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture `+: 
| SCRE, IUNSEDRDOOOORN ODOC IODC pee end development of garment making machinery. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





EE) 


Looking for Light 


AS we bid goodbye to the year that is 
ending, we cannot, sadly enough, 
claim to look forward to the New Year 
with high hopes and expectations for our 
‘people. It is not that anyone likes being a 
prophet of gloom, but the grim realities of 
the current political and economic situa- 
tion cannot be wished away, and the way 
our institutions function is not such as to 
inspire and invigorate the masses who 
should be participating effectively in the 
process of national transformation. 
We have in power at the Centre and in 
a large number of States a party in which 
the. electorate expressed overwhelming 
confidence barely two years ago. What 
Indira Gandhi obtained, despite the bitter 
experience of Emergency raj and thanks 
to maladroit performance of the direction- 
less and quarrelsome Janata.conglomera- 
tion while briefly in office, was not a 
grudging mandate but a large-hearted 
majority. Her party was returned in mas- 
sive strength, not only on the strength of 
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the leader’s charisma but on the basis of 
two major promises. We were: promised a ~ 
“Government That Works’, with the 
leader staking her reputation on restoring 
normalcy on the law and order front; and 
we were assured that the prices of essen- 
tial commodities would be brought within 
the reach of the poor majority. Of course 
the earlier slogan of ‘‘Garibi Hatao” was 
muted, though poverty still remains the 
country’s .central problem from which 
practically all other problems stem. But 
Ahe performance in the last two years of 
those in power will have to be tested by 
their own promises, and clearly they do 
not come off with flying colours. 

‘Apart from the fact that it took the 
ruling party with its huge majority several 
months even to constitute a proper Union 
Cabinet, ‘with less than outstanding Minis- 
ters holding charge of more than one 
portfolio, with predictable consequences 
for administration, Chief Ministers in 
two Congress-I States have had to be 
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changed in circumstances that do no 
credit to the party leadership. And 
some other Chief Ministers are leading 
a tenuous existence, looking to New Delhi 
constantly for guidance on the smallest 
matters relating to the States concerned. 
Corruption is rampant, and a distinction is 
sought to be made, perversely and inexcus- 
ably, between ‘‘personal” corruption and 
‘“misuse of political machinery” for patent- 
ly partisan purposes. All this plus cons- 
tant talk of a reshuffle at the Centre, what- 
ever that may mean in reality, is hardly 
meant to strengthen public confidence in 
the administration, either at the Centre or 
in the States. 

The crucial point is that one strains very 
hard — and quite unsuccessfully — to 
recall instances of decisiveness in the 
handling of problems or even the barest 
outline of any new, tangible policies 
capable of taking the country one small 
step forward towards the promised goals. 
On the contrary, the law and order situa- 
tion, for instance, has been worsening 
daily. One constantly reads and hears 
of increasing crime, not only ordinary run- 
of-the-mill crime but also political crimes. 
From the Punjab killings to the Deoli 
massacre to the latest outrage in the 
national capital itself — the murder of a 
Sikh leader promptly followed by the 
gunning down of his assailant — it isa 
sordid record, even without taking into 
account. the continuing harassment of 
' Harijans and tribals and other deprived 
sections as illustrated by the activities of 
the Dhanbad Mafia. From the happenings 
in UP and Bihar to the bizarre goings-on 
in Tihar, it is indeed a sorry tale. 

The Government’s conception of law 
and order would seem far too simplistic; 
it is seen as a mere police function, and no 
thought is given to the basic requirement 
of development of a moral, social and 
political sense among the people — a task 
that can be undertaken only by dedicated 
cadres of well-organised and purposeful 

‘political party structures. This precisely 
is what is lacking in the present situation. 
It stands established that orderly and 
peaceful public life cannot be guaranteed 
merely by the fact of the Government 
enjoying a massive majority, whether it is 


2.- 


in Parliament or in State Legislatures. ‘he 
role that can be played by those outside 
the pale of Authority has not even been 
seriously considered, notwithstanding stray 
whispers at seminars and the like. 

On the economic front, not all the sweet 
optimistic noises the Union Finance 
Minister makes almost all the time, duti- 
fully backed by the beneficiaries of the 
present power structure, carry conviction 
with the general public, for these contrast 
sharply with the reality on the ground. 
Official statistics have lost all meaning, 
except for the handful bent on-delivering 
profound-sounding lectures. This is bound 
to be so, with the value of the rupee — 
steadily dwindling, the purchasing power 
in the hands of the poor and even the 
lower middle classes getting less and less 
with each passing week, unemployment 
remaining intractable for lack of political 
will to take bold, hard decisions, and the 
increasing patronage extended to the large 
industrial houses, big landlords and others 
belonging to the exploiting minority. 

Neither the obnoxious Bearer Bonds 
scheme for converting black money into 
white without tears, even if blessed by the 
Judiciary, nor the IMF .loan which 
Venkataraman sees as the brightest feather 
in his cap, can change the scenario. If 
anything, these and other measures only 
underline heavily the rulers’ tilt aimed at 
helping the tax-dodger, the profiteer and 
the unscrupulous, apart from the private 
sector generally. The functioning of the 
public sector is hardly in keeping with the 
purpose for which it was thought of and 
was brought inio being; the way industrial 
relations problems are handled in this 
sector is alone enough to show how it has 
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_ Geveloped., in aby Case, Wwe IHASS Ul: UU 
people. do not figure in what goes on in 
the name of framing and executing econo- 
mic policy. The prices of the most essen- 
tial commodities and the fate of the much- 
discussed public distribution system bear 


-eloquent: testimony to the direction in. 


which our rulers are taking the country, 


whatever. their loud protestations about- 


striving for an egalitarian society. 

The winter session of Parliament, not fo ‘speak 
of the way the State. Assemblies are functioning, 
has been another indicator of the directionlessness 


of political functioning — and this refers not only. 


to. those in power: at the moment.’ Parliamentary 


institutions are maintained at heavy cost, but many. 


of our legislators do not appear to take either the 
institutions or themselves as representatives of the 
people very seriously. Much time is. being wasted 
on peripheral matters or non-issues. Hard-core 
. problems affecting the lives of our people are trea- 
ted cursorily. One can hardly think of a better’ way 
of undermining the very system through which. the 
people of the land expect radical social and econo- 
mic changes to be brought about. The simple truth 
that the Government and the Treasury Benches 
should play the positive role ‘of pace-setter in 
national transformation is largely forgotten. It is 
even forgotten that poverty cannot be reduced— 
let alone being eliminated — -by responding to 
slogans issuing from the captains of industry and 
the rural rich. The problem of poverty, which is at, 
` the‘heart of our national crisis, can hardly be over- 
comé by setting industry totally free and allowing 
the “market forces” to decide everything. Some 
controls may be unnecessary, but others have not 
, lost validity. But the point is the direction. And 
the direction is clearly wrong, and certainly not in 
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Labour : Repression, 


by giving a number of instances in 
which the two laws have been used 
against leading trade ‘unionists. 

. The Goyernment response to the 


tiv LILY OLS UL Lily -YADL tayuvAalry wil Vui peVv pave K€. 
The great fuss that has been made over `a tantric 

- whose mental state is in question provides ‘an 
-illustration of wrong.emphasis and wrong priorities. 
' The life of the Prime Minister is precious, but there 
surely is no need for ruling party members to try 
to gain political mileage out of every stray astro- 
logical prediction by a stray deranged mind. The 
state of the Opposition parties after the 1980 rout 
remains such that neither at thé Centre nor in the 
States can it be truthfully said they are in a position 
to’ obstruct’ the implementation of policies and 
programmes, if any. Indira Gandhi’s reported call 
to her party members: to resist the proposed 
“Bharat Bandh” in January” is “misconceived. It 
looks like giving her “party members a free hand 
to engage in activity that can conceivably disturb. 
. the peace and lead to law-and-order problems. Such 
gimmicks are best ‘avoided’ by a party that enjoys 
comfortable majorities in Parliament and many of 
the State Legislatures. S f ee ge 
` On foreign policy there is more or less a national, 
consensus, ` yet the confusion over the Pakistani 
*‘no-war pact? offer,’ whatever its -motivation, 
does little credit to our rulers’: functioning on the 
foreign affairs front as well. f v 
In such a situation, full of dangers and pitfalls, 
“the responsibility of the Left in the country is 
immense, yet there is little sign of realisation of 
this simple truth. The developments in Kerala or 
the feeble Opposition moves for unity seem entirely 
pathetic in- the face of the massive dimensions of 
_ the problems facing the country today. ` Lr 
Where do we go from here? That is the ‘question 
1982 poses. Either we. collectively: find. an answer. 
that can galvanise‘ the nation, or resort to the old 
invocation; “Lead, Kindly Light...” Oe 


, C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
- December 22. E e 
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has been called, that is, to force the 
Government to change its anti-labour, 
policy. . ; E] $ 

Jt goes without saying that the 
worsening economic situation has led 





Can Boomerang 


NDUSTRIAL relations in the country 

are heading for a crisis..: All the 
national trade union centres, except- 
ing the INTUC, have. given a call for 
a nationwide one-day general strike 
on January 19. They have together 
urged the International Labour Orga- 
nisation to send a team of experts to. 
look into the manner in which two 
laws, namely the Essential Services 
Maintenance Act-and the National 
Security Act, are being misused by- 
the authorities to. the detriment.of the 
very concept of freedom of association 
and the right to collective bargaining.- 


They have substantiated: their charge. - 
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strike call seems to be along expected 
lines. It is being made out that the 
heterogeneous Opposition parties are 
making a bid to -disrupt the socio-- 
economic life-of the country, that the 
strike is politically motivated, and 
that therefore the’ authorities, propose 
to meet the -threat. The Government 


-has already armed itself with the 


ESMA which the trade unions .allege 
is being misused‘to curb even „genuine 
and legitimate trade union activities. 

. Unfortunately, some- Opposition 
leaders have wittingly or unwittingly 
given the impression that they see in: 
the proposed general strike an oppor- 
tunity to advance their own political, 
purposes. Such an impression can 
harm the cause for which the”-strike- 


to widespread unrest not only among 
the workers and employees but also 
among other sections of the popula- 
tion. As for the- working class, the 
Government has been, quite under-. 
standably, postponing the question of 
formulating a wage policy, for if ~it ‘is 
not prepared to control incomes, 
profits and prices, it cannot morally’ 
or- otherwisé force ‘“‘discipline” ‘in 
regard to -workers’ wage demands, | 
The Indian Labour.Conference, before’ 
whichthe Labour Ministry hopes to 
place its proposals on wage policy, 
has itself.remained a non-starter. 

In the-absence of.any check on the 
prices .of essential commodities, . not- 
withstanding the Goyernment's claim’, 


8, 
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-~ the case of wholesale prices, the con- 


sumer price index has continued to- 


rise. Every month of delay in the 
payment of DA instalment due is not 
only unjustified but erodes its value 
due to -the persistent rise in prices: 
. These who still hold on to the long- 
discredited belief about ‘pricés chasing 
wages” refuse to see the obvious, that 
the prices did not stop rising even 


when the DA instalments were with- 


held for months. 
Besides-these obvious reasons; there. 
are also other less obvious factors 


which are felt by the working people in’ 
their daily lives even if they may not 


` have the Finance Ministry’s’files at 
their disposal to know the facts. For 
_instance, the present Government 
-could dismiss the recommendations of 
the. Rath Committee” on consumer 
price index, obviously t because it had 
been appointed by the previous Janata 


Government which itself had defaulted 
- in implementing those recommenda- 
tions. But now eyen the Seal Com-- 


mittee, composed entirely of officials, 
has found the computation of thë. con- 
sumer price index to have been ‘un- 


realistic and to that extent faulty’ on ; 
some vital points. “According to rough. 
calculations; even according to-the ° 


_ Seal Committee, the. consumer price 
index should go tip by seven points as 
in the case of the Rath Committee 
report. The Government should at 


ledst. have accepted the- Seal Com- 


mittee recommendations straightaway, 

instead of allowing the Finance 
Ministry to sleep over them. 

The point to be noted is that till 

. such time as the Government cares to 

accept these recommendations, the old 

procedure of computing dearness 

allowance continues. 

. to the Finance Ministry’s own statis- 


tics; between 1973 and 1981 the value . 


of emoluments of Class IV employees 


declined by 7 per cent and of Class IIT" 


employees by-15 per cent. A simple 
illustration may help us understand 
the gravity of the situation. The pay 


packet ofa ec Ill employee at the ` 


minimum. of the pay scale came to 
Rs 781.70 in September 1981 as against 
Rs 425 in January 1973, In monetary 
terms it looks an` advance, but ‘the 
value of his emoluments,-in terms of 
the ‘depreciated value of the rupee, 

amounted to only Rs 359.99 in 1981 as 
compared to 1973. This means that 
despite all the: DA- instalments which 
augmented the monetary incomes, the 
real income‘of the employee in terms 
of goods that he:could buy was lower 
in:1981 than it was in 1973. 

Tt should bé remembered that if the 
Seal Committee recommendations are 
taken’ into account, the rupee value 
should have declined still further.. This 
is reflected in ‘the. ‘everyday life of the 
worker. but not in. the files of the 
authorities. This part of the ‘decline 


covers the entire work-force in all. 


-.sectors of:the economy. 


Since the Government seems to’ havé 


no intention to check prices, the 


situation. cannot but worsen: further, _ 
leading to greater unrest -among. the: 


And, according : 
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workers alone can only have a boome- 
rang effect.. Reliance on the repressive 
machinery of the state to meet the 
genuine. unrest among labour cannot 
bring even.temporary gains for the 
economy which is admittedly, facing a 
crisis, At the same’ time, responsible 
trade unions will have to guard against 
- motivated adventurist elements, so that 
-the authorities do- not. get an alibi to 
_ intensify repression and so that the 
much-needed unity of the tradé union 

- Movement remains intact. - ! . 

- Narendra Sharma 
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Poll Reform Snags 


We are again hence about electoral 
reforms; and Union Law Minister 


‘Shiv Shankar has informed. Parliament~ 


that a.committee of the Central Cabinet 
is examining'‘cértain proposals and that 
the Prime Minister will have consulta- 
tions’ with the Opposition leaders on 
the whole question `of comprehensive 
„reform i in this sphere. 

It is not surprising that the Law 
Minister’s announcements have not 
enthused anyone. His references to 
the Election Commission in: the Rajya 
Sabha and the Lok Sabha, apart from 
“pastas with, contradictions, showed 

hardly any respect for an ‘authority 
supposéd to function independently, 
being ai a answerable to the Presi- 
dent. being responsible . for 


'strengthenine the entire - democratic. 


- process, by ensuring fairness and orderly 
conduct ‘in elections which form the 
very base of the edifice of parlia- 
„mentary, democracy. 

„Durin the. debate last week on the 
“postponement of the Garhwal byelec- 
tion, Shiv Shankar at one stage said 
‘the ‘discretion of the _Commission 
should not be questioned, but later 
virtually questioned the integrity of the 
© Commission when he said: “Ifa parti- 
cular institution is liable to be misused, 
itis the responsibility. of , this House 


.Lok Sabha) to set it right, whether it 


is the Election Commission or ‘any 
other duthority.”. That the Minister 
defended the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment * which virtually washed its 
“hands of responsibility to provide law 
and order machinery for the poll at 
-the last moment, was perhaps to be 
-expected. : But _surely there was no 
need to cast aspersions on the Election 
Commission in the process. 

In. the case- of Garhwal the issues 
that have come up are limited — why 
the Government of the’ most populous 
State in India was unable to help con- 
duct a lone Parliamentary’ byelection 
and why the Election Commission’ was 
pushed into a corner whén there was 

` hardly time to, make. alternative 
- arrangements; also, whether and -to 
what extent the Centre.connived at this 
governmental malpracticé. But elec- 
toral aefocms cover much wider =n sroUnes 
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recommendations made from time to 
time by the Election Commission but 
also by public opinion voiced at many - 
forums, from public meetings to- the 


. floor of Parliament. 


We are told officially that the Gov- 
ernment is keen to reform the electoral 
process so as to minimise the scope for 
corruption. All that comes in:the way 
of dramatic steps, it would seem; is 
the absence of a consensus among: ‘the- 
political parties, Our’ impression is 
that all parties and their leaders have 
been shouting from the house- -tops for 
years against the steadily escalating 
cost of contesting elections, the incré- 
asing malpractices and violence, the 
Prevention of segments of voters from 
exercising their “franchise, ‘the cap- 
turing of polling booths, ‘anid so on. 
Once upon a time a “ceiling” too was 


_ fixed on- election expenses, which in 


practice proved to be.totally ineffective 
in curbing the flow of black ‘money’ aè 
well as mounting unaccounted expenses 
in Parliamentary.- and Assembly ` elec- 
tions. 
Suggestions for supply of: posters; 
printing paper, tables and shamianas 
` near booths, copies of, electoral rolls 
free of cost, limiting the number of 
vehicles ‘for  electionetring, free’ 
postage for despatching candidates? 
and parties’ . election... literature, 
and so on, ‘do appear frivolous 
in the context of the kind of drastic 
reforms that alone can ensure free and 
fair elections in which money power 
and. muscle power will not be. the 
decisive factors. The state meeting all 
formal election, expenses ‘is’ obviously 
no solution when elections, like politics 
itself, have become big business; per- 
haps the biggest form of private enter- - 
prise in which /aissez-faire prevails, 
sending the weak to the wall every 
time. : : 
Over the ‘years elections — the 
~process and the results — have been: 
getting less and less. representative of 


-~ the popular ‘will. It is so by design: 


rather than by accident, for. full play 
for money power and hired roughnecks 
suits the forces of status--quo that hold 
the state ‘apparatus in bondage. It is 
not the present ruling party atthe 
Centre that is alone guilty,- eyen if it: 
may have a greater share of responsi- 
bility than the smaller parties. It- is’ 
not as ifthe 1977 elections, in which 
Indira Gandhi sand her party were 
punished for Emergency excesses, were 
entirely clean. Far-from it. They were 
just like other recent elections. S 
Why this degeneration? One reason 
that comes to mind is the: contrast- 
between the earlier and the present: - 
approach to elections, between the can- 
didates in the earlier years and now. 
Once, the political activist who would 
contest an election had a base in social 


- work, Indeed, persons emerged as.the 


most popular-and trusted local workers 
before they were chosen as candidates; 
their character and calibre were. 
known. Now we have candidates who - 
are imposed on constituencies, persons“ 
who have done no work in the- -areas” 
even during times of natural calamity. 
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and mass distress, We do not, genér- 
ally speaking, have what may. be 
called a constituency candidate. What 
matters is the dominant ‘party, the 
dominant caste. Others do not have a 
chance, and most’ ’ political: parties 
inevitably make their electoral calcul- 
ations on this basis. Merit and com- 
petence simply have no place, and 
honest work among the people of the 
area helps only stray candidates. 
. Again, in earlier years, the central 
leadership — what is known .as the 
“high command” — not only acted 
with a measure of fairness in choosing 
candidates but could be trusted to 
maintain a balance among the different 
segments of the population, religious, 
linguistic, and other: it had moral 
authority. Not so any longer. While 
in many -parties the leaders — or a 
single leader — take all <decisions in 
electoral as in other matters, even in 
cadre-based parties the leadership has 
tended:to get entrenched, with the 
obvious consequences in the matter of 
elections. : 
Electoral reform has to cover the 
whole gamut from curbing money 
power and the hooligan dimension to 
preventing defections. But so long as 
big business and the big landlords rule 
the roost, and politicians and the bure- 
aucratic apparatus are beholden to 
them (or at least find mutual advant- 
age in ganging up), what will “reform” 
do? Morality and integrity are not 
established by law, howsoever well 
drafted. Money, especially _ black 
money, will increasingly find its way 
into the election process — which 
largely explains the softness implicit 


in schemes like bearer bonds. Patron-. 


age keeps Chief Ministers and their 
colleagues going, with allegiance as a 
purchasable commodity. Who- will 
curb the tendency to amass wealth, to 
get rich quick, which has become the 
hall-mark of the successful politician 
and the influential top bureaucrat 
today? _ 
Electoral reform is certainly needed. 
But not tinkering with the existing 
election law. Are our political parties 
ready to accept the implicattons of 
this proposition and seek reform 
accordingly? 
C.N.C. 
December 21 


US, Japan: 
Full Circle 


s it nemesis: of the .Hiroshima- 

Nagasaki atrocity inflicted on the 
Japanese people by the United States? 
Or sweet revenge against. mighty 
America and its Western allies for 
donning the mantle of ‘“‘protectors” of 
Japan, holding a string of bases and 


extra-territorial rights .on Japanese. 


territory? Whatever it be, American 
(and the West's) plight in terms of 
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écdhomic competitiveness with Japan 
isa phenomenon worth watching, for 
„it has global connotations. f 

The adverse trade balance “between 
US and EEC countries on the one 
hand and Japan on the other, is soar- 
ing to a new, record high. ` The dollar . 
is receiving the worst battering it has 
ever had from the yen in the Tokyo 
money market. And all this is happen- 
ing when the United States and 
Western countries are in the grip of 
worsening economic recession, made 
all the more severe by the Japanese 
“invasion” of their economies. - 

Tbis is happening, no doubt, within 
the world capitalist framework. But 
the development has broken the myth 
of American and Western capitalist 
superiority and supremacy. .The 
battering they are receiving at the 
hands of Japanese competitive economy 
within the orbit of the capitalist struc- 
ture is forcing them to their knees, 
seeking “mercy” and “alms” in the 
‘name of capitalist kinship and politi- 
cal-military camaraderie. The United 
States, in particular, seeks to find a 
way out of this situation by recourse to 
its dominance in the military alliance 
binding the two countries. 

The latest that statistics show in this 
development is that the combined trade 
deficit of the US and EEC countries 
vis-a-vis Japan now touches the figure 
of 26,000 million dollars, which is an 
all-time adverse trade for the West and 
the US. This has been happening 
despite the fact that over the last five 
years, the value of the yen has in- 
creased by 25 per cent over the dollar. 
How is this phenomenon to be account- 
ed for and what will be its outcome? 
The EEC countries have been talking 
of “invisible” barriers against Western 
exports to Japan — high tariffs, 
“nationalistic? preference of the 
Japanese for their own goods, etc. On 
the other hand, the men in Tokyo 
explain that the startling phenomenon 


`“ of the West’s combined adverse trade 


balance in relation to Japan is to be 
explained by a decline in many indus- 
tries in the West and the United States, 
whereas Japanese industrial producti- 
vity as well as competitiveness on the 
world markets is growing. g 
That the Western explanations of 
their massive deficits `against Japan 
have little relevance to-the actual -facts 
is shown by a look at.the commodities 
being traded both ways. During the 
first ten months of 1981, Japan export- 
ed more -than three million cars and 
.imported only 24,751 vehicles from the 
West and the United States together. 
Whereas Japan beats the West‘and-the 
US in the fields that are the very 
symbols of industrial superiority — 
steel, ships, cars, industrial- robots, 
watches, cameras, electronics and 
many manufactured goods, the West 
has to offer to Japan things like choco- 
lates, biscuits, whiskey and wines. 
With the value of the yen-going up 
continuously against the dollar and 
Western. currencies, much more of 
these commodities have to be shipped 
from. the West to fetch the same 
amount of money, Now the West has 


to send out to Japan the most superiót 


of their goods — the choicest whiskey, 
wines and biscuits — to desperately 
earn as much as possibles. i 
In other words, the.situation that is 
developing between the two is some: 
what similar: to what the West and thé 
United Statés arë doing -iñ rélation td 
the Third World countries. Now thé 
talk in Tokyo is that Japan should 
“help” the United States and“ Europé 
to check this decline in their econo= 
mies by assistance in “restructuring” 
their industries. Technological hel 
and capital— both are being offere 
by Japan to the West. The wheel has 
turned full circle since the gloomy days 
after the Second World War. Now, it 
is the turn of the Japanese to talk of 
“‘assisting” the Europeans and the 
Americans, to help in stemming their 
industrial decline, almost in the same 
way as the latter talk in relation to 
the Third World. ig. Ae ee 
It is in this backdrop that the pres- 
sures being exerted by Washington on 
Tokyo to upgrade its military spending 
as well as Japan’s contribution to the 
combined efforts of the two allies in 
the security set-up for the Far Eastern 
arena have to be viewed. At the forth- 
coming high-level joint military con- 
sultations between the US and Japan, 
due „in Tokyo next’ month, the 
Americans are expected to put further 
pressures on Japan in this direction. 
Washington’s objectives are evidently 
to kill two birds with one stone. While 


“seeking to divert part of the Japanese 


gains in their mutual economic rela- 
tionship towards military spending 
under overall American overlord- 
ship, and thereby reducing or restrict- 
ing their own in the Far Eastern arena, 
Washington also hopes to partly reduce 
the viability of the Japanese economy. 
At the same time, under this program- 
me a good deal of sophisticated 
American military equipment can be 
exported to Japan. One- of the items - 


-being mentioned in this context is the 


much-talked about AWACS, which 
will bring a ‘lot. of yens into the 
American kitty, 

How far American tactics will pay 
off Is an open question. The well- 
established Japanese superiority in 
electronics may result in the American 
moves rebounding. By bringing the 
Japanese into the’ field of enhanced 
military spending, the US may lose 
even those spheres — sophisticated 
war equipment and avionics — where 
at present it has the upper “hand, The 
Japanese capacity of breaking through 
into such fields as cars, cameras and 
watches during the last decade —- and 
in these industrial products the West 
had a total grip — shows that they can 
repeat the same story in respect of 
avionics and sophisticated war equip- 
ment. Once that happens, the political 
balance bétween the two allies — 
United States and Japan — will also 
be drastically altered. 


O.P. Sabherwal 
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BALRAJ -MEHTA 


Psance Minister R. Venkata- 
raman is caught very much 
où the wrong foot when his 
repeated claims to have brought 
about a. decline in the rate of 
inflation is found to be so much 
but of alignment with the live 
experience of the common man 
in the market-place. His lame 
execuse that there is a time-lag 
òf as much as-six to eight months 
between the fall in ‘the wholesale 
price index and a corresponding 
decline.in the retail prices also 
fails'to carry conviction when it 
is found that, far from declining, 
the consumer price index’ has 
actually. been rising. 

. This. extraordinary position 
has been graphically brought out 
in the analysis of the price - situ- 
ation by the Reserve Bank of 
India. According to -RBI 
reports, the consumer price 
index for industrial workers in- 
‘creased from 386 points in June 
-1980 to. 439 points in June 1981, 
va rise of 13.7 percent. During 
the preceding twelve months, 
‘when the rate of inflation, as 
-measured in terms of the whole- 
‘gale -price index, higher than in 
1980-81, the consumer price 
index recorded a lower rate of 
-11.9 per cent. On an, average 
basis also, the rise. in consumer 
‘price index . during July 1980- 
‘June 1981 was more pronounced 
‘at 11.9 per cent than the 10.3 


` .per cent rise-in the previous year. 


‘A similar trend is recordéd, in 
‘the case of consumer price’ indi- 
-ces- for urban. non-manual 


-semployees. 


The explanation for such be- 
haviour of consumer price move- 
“ments is not to be-found in the 
time-lag theory of Venkataraman. 
It is to be found in what the 
“Reserve Bank of India’s report 
‘characterises as the ‘qualitative 


difference” in price movements . 


since the latest bout of inflation 
in the Indian economy started 


-in February 1979. The position 


in 1980-81, when the overall 
rate of inflation, measured in 


k 
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Prices : Claims and Reality 


pases 


terms of the wholesale price 
index was lower than in 1979-80, 
was marked by the fact that the 
price rise tended to be “more 
diffused’. According to the 
Reserve Bank of India, “with the 
price increase assuming a some- 
what general’ or widespread 
character the situation becomes 
more difficult’’. 

If the distribution of price in- 
crease. over major commodity 
groups is analysed, it would be 
found tbat even. though the 
wholesale price index between 
September 15, 1979, and Septem- 
ber 12, 1980, rose by 19.5 per 
cent, and between September 12, 
1980, and September 13, 1981, by 
only 7.8 per cent, the wholesale 
price index for primary commo- 
dities, among them cereals, rose 
in the former period by 31.1 per 


cent and in the latter period by . 


‘15.1 per cent. So far as cereals 
-alone are concerned, the rise in 
the first period was 8.4 per cent 


- and in the second, as much as 
. 17 per cent. 


The index for all commodities 
rose at a lower rate in the latter 
period than in former period of 
twelve months because the ‘in- 
crease in the prices of manufac- 
-tures was arrested, largely be- 

-cause of an actual decline of as 


“mich as 30 per cent in the prices 


of sugar, khandsari and gur in 
contrast to an increase of 96 per 
cent in the previous period. 
What the “quantitative diffe- 
rence” in the sectoral price 
-movements after 1979-80 under- 
line is that the essential consump- 
“tion requirements of the common 


--man have been hit far more 


sharply and inflation has hurt 
the poorer segments of the popu- 
-Jation far more than the affluent. 
' Significant also in this context 
„is the fact that even if the Gov- 


-ernment tried- to mitigate to 


some extent the impact of infla- 
tion on the upper and middie 
--classes.through- reliefs in direct 


taxes and excise réliefs-on some 


.mmanutactures of interest to them, 


it left the poor, urban as well as 
rural, to’ suffer from inflation 
without a care for their miser- 
able plight. The abandonment 
of the Food-for-Work Programme 
for the rural poor and raising of 
the issue prices 
from the public distribution 
system for the urban poor further 
aggravated this position. 


What then, in the wake of 


these conditions, are the pros- 
pects for containing- inflation? 
‘Much is said about fiscal and 
monetary discipline combined 
with improvements in the “supply 
side” of the economy through 
better working of the infrastruc- 
ture and liberal imports of capi- 
tal as well as a variety of 
consumption goods — the pres-- 
criptions laid down by the con- 
ditionality clauses of the IMF 
loan contracted for by the Gov- 
ernment, — to restore stability 
to the economy. Combating in- 
flation by these devices may, how- 
ever, turn out to be an operation 
essentially at the cost of mass 
welfare as wellas price. adminis- 
tration which will go against the 
relatively poorer sections. An 
essential part of these operations 
is dismantling of the public- dis- 
tribution system and price 
regulation in the name of re- 
covering cost of production of 
-goods and services and . adequate 
return for the producers of com- 
modities for the market. — 

The alternative to this scheme 
of things ordained by the IMF 
and accepted by the present 


_ Government is, of course, not 


ineffective price and distribution 
controls without bringing their 
supplies under public control. 
That can only aggravate matters 
with the parallel black money 





of foodgrains. 


economy growing with added ' 


momentum. What is - needed is 
effective public distribution 
system covering a small number 
of articles of mass consumption 
at fair prices, if necessary at sub- 
sidised prices for. the poor, in 
` both rural and urban areas. ‘Such 
a public distribution system. ‘will 
be qualitatively of a different 
kind from the ramshackle one be- 
ing run at present; which is orient- 


ed basically to meet the require- ` 


ments of the urban middle. and 
- upper classes.L] (December 21) 





Golan Seizure: What Next? 


CHRISTOPHER S. RAJ 


N a series of ,stunningly rapid parliamentary 
moves just hours after Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin léft a hospital and convened ah.emergency 
Cabinet meeting, Israel on December 14 annexed 


the occupied Syrian Golan Heights and asserted its- 


perpetual sovereignty over the territory it captured 
in the 1967 West Asia War. This step was timed’ to 


coincide with the diversion of international atten- 


tion towards the crisis in Poland and came close on 
the heels of the Arab world’s disarray following the 
Arab summit’s failure to endorse Saudi Arabia’s 
eight-point peace plan for West Asia. 

The annexation of the Golan Heights was earlier 
proposed by the Knesset member, Geula; Cohen, 
sdon after her own bill for the annexation of Jeru- 
salem was approved by the Knesset on July “30, 
1980. However, Premier Begin disallowed such ‘a 
demand then. On December 14, when appealing to 
the Knesset to approve the annexation of-the Golan, 
‘Begin said that the Government’s basic principle had 
been earlier to keep the Heights, and not to annex 
them as long as peace options with Syria were open. 
But he pointed out that he had decided on annexa- 
tion’ because of the: “extremist” position recently 
articulated by Syria that it) would not recognise 


Israel in 100 years and would wait until Israel was _ 


too weak militarily to reject Arab terms. ~ 
Most members of the Labour Party opposition 
refused to participate’ in the Knesset vote, not 
because of any objection to applying [Israeli sover- 
eignty to the Golan, but because of the manner in 
which the measure was rushed through a marathon 
- Knesset session. The bill was supported by the rul- 
ing Likud party and its coalition allies. In the final 


vote that made the annexation bill law, the 120- ` 


member ‘Knesset voted 63 to 21, after rejecting the 
proposed amendments that would have declared 


Israel’s willingness to negotiate peace with Syria any’ 


time. : 

Syria reacted to the Israeli action by calling for 
an immediate meeting of the UN Security Council 
“as a first’'step to counter the Israeli annexation of 
the Golan Heights.” Meanwhile, Syria’s state radio 
described the Israeli Government’s proposal_to 


` 


Golan Heights was “a direct blow to the Middle 
East peace process and a clear violation of the : 
American sponsored Camp David accords.” How- 
‘ever, the' Egpptian President ‘did not allow the 
action to endanger the’ ‘next’ stage. of the accords 
-= — the April 25 Israeli withdrawal from Egyptian 
territory in the Sinai. Ina statement on December 
16, President Mubarak declared that Israel’s effec- , 
tive annexation of the Golan Heights‘ would have 
“no effect on relations between the two countries”. 
‘Moreover, he ordered the Palestinian autonomy 
talks to be resumed after they were suspended by 
Egypt on December 15 in Tel Aviv. Egypt also 
made it clear that it would not back Syria if it 
declared war against Israel. : 
Meanwhile, in a rare display of Arab unity, the 
Israeli action was condemned by ' Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, UAE, Algeria, Kuwait. and the PLO. One 
can also expect similar unanimous condemnation at 
the Arab Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Tunis‘ on 
December 21. Earlier, at the UN, the non-aligned 
. group held an urgent meeting and termed the Israeli 
‘action as “a flagrant violation of the UN Charter, 
international law, the fourth Geneva Convention of 
1949°as well as relevant UN resolutions.” 
The Uniied States, however, built up its adverse 
reaction step by step. On December 15, while 
‘Secretary. of State Alexander Haig expressed 
“regret’’ over Israel’s decision, Secretary of Defence 
Caspar Weinberger labelled the Israeli decision 
“clearly a violation of thé United Nations resolution 
and, therefore, the Camp David agreements.” 
Similarly, on December 16, leading newspapers of 
the United States in their editorials came out with 
milder to stronger reactions. While the New York 
Times suggested that the US should refuse “to 
recognise -the annexation,” the . Washington Post 
stated: “Reagan should bring real pressure to bear 
on Israel to return to the position that the territory 
is to be treated for peace... President Reagan cannot 
recognise the Golan annexation, and, in future, he 
will have to be-much firmer with Begin. One-sided 
‘toughness by Israels Prime Minister ill serves the 
_Amerircan-lTeraali .ralotian ?  — Ante. at- oar ee 


Israel's unilateral action regarding the Golan. He 
„pointed out that Israel’s action had made. it “‘diffi- 
cult to achieve peace in the Middle East.” - 


out with what appeared to be. pro. forma tears: “‘It 
was a surprise and a shock to all of us. It is very 
difficult to bring peace to the region if our efforts 
“are undercut by unilateral action of this :nature.” 
The reaction that appeared to.be more than formal 
was the solitary voice of the Congressman from 

California; Paul ~ -McClosky. “He demanded that 
` Congress “should ‘scrap the 2.2 billion dollar US aid 
to Israel unless the latter rescinded the annextation.”’ 
But an. amendment introduced to this effect- to, the 
foreign aid bill in the House was defeated ` on 
December 16. 

* Meanwhile, at the United Nations: the Security 


Council which was considering the Syrian resolution, ` 


containing no condemnation of the Israeli action 
but seeking Israeli withdrawal from -the Golan 
within one week including ‘ 
accordance with the UN Charter if Israel rejected” 
the demand, was Tejected by Western còuntries 
< because of the punitive action against Israel‘and ‘the 
short deadline. Eventually, on December 17, the 
UN Security Council unanimously passed a milder 
version of the original Syrian resolution.’ 
ed the Israeli decision to be ‘ ‘null and void,” and 
-called on` the Israeli Government to rescind it by 
January 5, 1982. ` 


It was reported that Washington joined the un-. 


animous voting primarily to erase suspicion in the 
Arab world that the recent “strategic cooperation” 
agreement with Israel’ had resulted in American 
collusion ‘in the . surprise ` move on the_ Golan. 
Although it-is hard to buy this point of view, thé 
succeeding events have introduced. more confusion. 
On December 18, the United States suspended the 
US-Israel strategic accord. Surprisingly, two days 
later the Israelis terminated the accord itself. 


Events relating to .the Israeli annexation of the 


Golan Heights and the Arab and US reactions to it 
could be one way: of understanding the current 
development. A deeper analysis of the events to 
understand Israel’s motives and its possible implica- 
tions for the region is perhaps more important. 
may be recalled that during the Israel-Syrian-United 
States disengagement negotiations in 1974, the 
' ‘strategic importance of the Golan Heights ‘was 
amplified by Israel: (a) They gave Israel the topo- 
graphical advantage of protecting Upper Galilee 
with fewer defence resources; (b) the. source of the 
Jordan river lies within the Golan Heights; and 
(c) the: pumping station for, Israels nationwide 
water carrier system is located at Tabkha, some 
30 km from the Syrian frontline. These Israeli 
perceptions. of the Golan’s strategic importance 
determined its continued occupation. Essentially 
the Golan Heights cover an area of 458 sq. miles. 
Currently. it. is populated -by about 15,000 Druze 
Arabs and 6,090 Jews who have built at least, 28 
farm settlements there since 1967. 

“It is significant that Israel’s strategic situation 
has not changed at all since the Golan passed from 
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_ part of Israel proper. 
‘ ing to do with annexing the Golan 
In the US Congress, the Chairman of the Senate ` 
Foreign Relations Committee, Charles Percy, came , 


` the 


“necessary measures in: 


It declar- i 


It. 


merely being a zone of occupation to becoming a 
j -National security has noth- 
It is a politi- 
cal decision. Probably Begin felt that a show of 
Israeli toughness was, needed after certain rebuffs on 
international and domestic fronts. 
rebuffs and other related reasons were: (a) Failure 
of the Israeli-supported effort'in the US Senate to 


„block President Reagan’s proposed sale. of AWACs 


to the Saudis. (b) Persistence of the US tilt.towards 
Saudi Arabia. (c) Failure so far to secure the. -with- 
drawal from Lebanon of Syrian missiles deployed 
last April. Begin is publicly committed to getting 
the missiles out, hinting at the use-of force if neces- 
sary. But he was apparently stalled. by the diplo- 
matic efforts of US special envoy Philip Habib. 


. (d): Acceptance under US pressure of European ' 


troops in a Sinai peace-keeping force. (e) To check 
what.the futuré holds for Israel’s relations with the 
new Egyptian leader, 
among other things, to put Mubarak to.the hard 
test of his oft-repeated assurance of continuing 


peace and good relations with the Jewish state. 


Israel apparently decided,. 


. These ` 


(f) To, disrupt diplomatic moves: looking towards - 


- Jsrael’s ‘withdrawal from the West Bank in exchange 


for a peace settlement and securing guarantees. (g) 
To warn the Gaza and West Bank Arabs, who the 
are currently’ engaged in strikes and opposition to 


“Israeli military Administration, that their fate could 


be worse. (h) To mollify the domestic hardliners, 


- especially Gush Emunin and others, about the Sinai 


withdrawal, possibly with the message that Israel 
cannot treat on an equal footing an Arab state 
which had concluded a: péace treaty and others 
which follow a confrontation policy. (i) Perception 
by the general public that Israel’s vital demands 
like pre-positioning of US weapons. in Israel and 
joint Jand manoeuvres have been changed by the 
US in the “Memorandum of Vasco enn on 


` strategic cooperation. 


The US-Israel strategic accord came under heavy 
criticism in the Knesset. Former Prime Minister 


Yitzhak Rabin and former Israeli Foreign Minister . 


Abba Eban criticised Israel for becoming a frontline 


confrontation state with the Soviet Union by. virtue. 


of thé strategic agreement, especially the identifi- 
cation of the Soviet Union as the super enemy. 
They pointed out that strategic cooperation’ is de- 
fined as aimed “against the threat to peace and 


security in, the region caused by -the -Soviet Union’ 
or Soviet controlled forces from outside the region 


introduced into the:region” (the latter presumbably 
meaning Cubans, East Germans and North 
Koreans). 
to Israel’s: security from the region itself. Therefore 
while there is an effort to tie Israel with the Unite 


States in the global strategy of confronting the 


Soviet Union, there is no US strategic cooperation 


with Israel to meet the threat from regional states. 


Within the- Israeli Cabinet itself there were differ- 


ences of opinion, and the accord was not ratified 


by the.Cabinet on December 13. 


It is likely that Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 


and Begin would have considered the -Golan move, 


But there is no mention of the threat” 


(Contimled on pagé 42) 
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“'French-Style’’ Socialism on Tr ial 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


spist We Burn the Bosses?” This provocative 


but rhetorical question — spread 'oyer the-. 


cover of, the moderate socialist weekly,- Nouvel. 
: Observateur, last week — goes to the heart of the 
situation that’ prevails in France today, as a seven- 
month-old Socialist. Government. strives to enact 
and implement a series of much-needed and long- 
overdue social reforms. Such reforms were called 
‘for by a majority of the voters but are ‘opposed and 
resisted in blatant. or devious ways by the still-- 


powerful minority-that controls the private sector of ` 


the economy.. - . 


The newspapers and other media in’ recent weeks 


have been filled with signs of the refusal of the 
deeply-entrenched and omnipresent forces of private 
capitalism and conservatiye or fascist extremism to- 
accept the changes proposed by the new sociilist- 
oriented authorities. The massive flight of capital 
to foreign lands, the hesitation of business interests 
to invest in the economy, deliberate sabotage in- the 
form of large-scale firings, an hysterical anti- 
socialist campaign in the press, the stubborn un- 


willingness and downright refusal of the police to _ 


carry out the orders of the Government ‘when it 
comes to ferreting out the Right-wing fanatics and 
gangsters responsible for political murders and acts 
of terror — these are but a.few of the symptoms of 
the widespread political and ideological backlash 
now under way. A 
In the past few days and weeks, even sharper signs j 
of impending trouble have provided sensational head- 
lines for the mass-circulation press. Following à 
series of terrorist acts, such as explosions in railroad 
“stations and the sacking of Left-wing bookstores, the 
public was startled in the last week of November by 
the information that a mysterious commando had 
penetrated an important military camp at Foix, near 
the Spanish border. While the police have not yet 
been able to catch the culprits, all signs indicate that 
the.feat was carried out by fascist elements in 


collusion with their sympathisers among Army, ò 


Officers. 

The commando tried to-pass itself.off as “‘ultra-lef-. 
tist” by declarations to the press that it was acting 
“in the name of the maśsess”, and one of its comm 

- ‘niques —published in the conservative, sensational 
picturé-magazine Match—described the group as a 
“revolutionary organisation” interested in “arming 

. the people”. ‘But the statement has all the earmarks 
of a bad imitation. | While ultra-leftist terrorist 
groups certainly do exist, they invariably describe 

“the present social-democratic government as a 
“bourgeois regime that has betrayed the cause of 
the workers”: the commando’s peculiar communi- 

. que affirms, on the contrary, its loyalty to the 

“revolutionary government” of Francois Mitterrand, 
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which it supposedly proposes to defend in spité of 
itself.. ` $ ; 

' The purpose of the operation was, in all proba- 
bility, to enable a secret ultra-rightist organisation 
to get weapons for future actions, while giving the 
general public the impression that the Left is busy 
organising para-military militias. Shades of-Chile! - 

The situation has obviously not yet’ assumed 
critical or tragic proportions, but the historical 
-record of the French Right, which has never hesit- 
ated to resort to terrorist methods when its interests 
are threatened, leaves no room for blind optimism. 
Interestingly, just as the above-mentioned events 
were happening, the French TV was showing a 
documentary on the Secret Army Organisation 
(OAS), made up of European settlers and French - 
Army elements who spread terror and destruction 
in Algeria and in France twenty. years ago in a 
„desperate attempt to topple the Gaullist Govern- 
ment when it finally decided to come to terms with 
“the forces of the Algerian liberation movement.’ 
The current upsurge of violence and threatened 
violence is accompanied by a spasm. of virulent anti- 
Socialist and anti-Communist propaganda in the 
newspapers. Those that unfortunately touch the 
greatest number of readers.— the morning Figaro 
and Aurore, and the afternoon France-Soir — are all 
owned by a single press lord, Robert Hersant, an 
unreconstructed former Nazi collaborator and 
fanatical red-baiter. Ever since the advent to power 
of the Sociglist Government, these- dailies — with 
screaming headlines and hysterical editorials — 
have played hard on the themes of an alleged “Red 
dictatorship” and the alleged: persecution of the 
“little people” with their legitimate capitalist aspira- . 
tions, by the “Socialist bosses and their Communist 
allies.”’ The aim is to create a climate of intellec- 
tual terror. : ; ; 
` Recently, the French Right, smarting under its 
resounding defeat at the polls seven months ago, 
tried to organise a kind. of “united front” of the 
anti-Socialist opposition. In the name of “individual 
freedom” and “defence of private property” — and 
with the participation of right-wing intellectuals of 
a variety of philosophical convictions, joined by ‘a 
galaxy of politicians from’ the defeated team of f 
Giscard d’Estaing — the reactionary Figaro Maga- 
zine sponsored a much-bally-hooded forum in Paris. 
The tone of the affair was blatantly extremist, and 
when ‘a former Minister (noted for his heavy-handed 
tactics against immigrants) dared to mix a briefi 
warning against the “fascist danger” with his stric- 
tures against the current social-democratic regime, 
he was mercilessly hissed and booed by the audience 
of former_pro-Nazis and OAS sympathisers who‘ 
were in no mood for such “‘fénce-sitting.”’ - 
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association, ironically named Solidarity and Free--. 


dom — an attempt to appropriate the immense 
popularity of the Polish democrats — has just been 
formed and has been placing anti-socialist advertise- 
ments several pages long-in the newspapers, at great 
expense, borne by the millionaires who are sub- 
sidising the operation. 

The group’s initial proclamation sneers at the 
present Government’s “‘pretence of legitimacy” and 
describes the nature of the.regime as a kind. of 
“creeping Stalinism’? whose only purpose’ is to 
prepare for France the horrors of a’ future 
“Gulag.” ' 


aN 


THIS many- -faceted and well- financed ' Right-wing 
_ offensive is not the only source of trouble ‘for the 

new Government. 
small property-owners -have been getting into the 
act-as well. In recent weeks, for example, there was 
a doctors’ strike against Government plans for elim- 
inating private medical practice in public hospitals, 
and there were several peasants’ demonstration — 
leading to confrontation with the riot police — in. 
protest against the inadequacy of Government sub- 
sidies to the farming population. 

In the face of all these problems and -roadblocks, 
the present Government has been handicapped by 
the fact that many of its high officials are people with 
long experience as opposition politicians who are 
unused to being in the position of running the affairs 
of state. This inexperience is visible in the way the 
regime is trying, somewhat ineffectually, to come to 
grips with the situation in the state-owned television 
and radio These media are- still largely in the 
hands of journalists appointed under the previous 
conservative regime and the new Government is 
` reluctant to give the impression of carrying out a 

massive, vindictive “purge”, although about a dozen 
of the most highly-placed directors have been 
replaced — far fewer than the politically-inspired 
firings under previous French Governments. 

Gradually, a new atmosphere of. freedom and 
pluralism has come to prevail in the state-owned 
media and many programmes are being shown or 
broadcast that would have been taboo under the 
reign of Giscard d'Estaing But recently the 
Minister of Communications — Georges Fillioud 
a professional ‘journalist and long-time Socialist 
militant — made a fool of himself in the eyes 
of many by issuing, a sharp, public rebuke to the 
journalists responsible for the creation of a 
hard-hitting documentary on prostitution in the 
Philippines: “The Sidewalks of Manila”, that was 
‘shown to millions of spectators over the French 
“TV last month. There was no rèal “censorship” 
involved, since the Minister’s rebuke did. not 
prevent that documentary. from being shown, 
but the storm.of protest, from every sector of the 
political spectrum, against Fillioud’s inept interven- 
tion, highlighted the; many dilemmas and pitfalls 
of “being in power.” ‘ 

Jn a recent televised interes: President Francois, 

Mitterrand gently slapped Fillioud on the wrists for- 
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Many professional people and © 


. credit. previously ia private hands. 
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play of overzealousness. 
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Answering questions from 


_ two well-known journalists, the President — after 


reassuring the public about the state of his own 
health — went on to briefly define his concept of ‘ 
“French-style socialism”, based on an attempt, 
through structural reforms, and an expansion of 
the welfare state, to come to grips with the persis- 
tent economic problems of unemployment (more 


than two million are out of work) and inflation `, 


(hovering near 14 per cent) and'to cope with the 
pervasive anxieties and frustrations of modern urban 
life. 

Referring to a glaring contradiction in Socialist 
ranks, Mitterrand delicately repudiated the position 
of his Economics Minister, Jacques Delors, who. 
recently advocated “ʻa pause’ in the train of social 
and economic reforms, apparently in order .to 


appease ‘the hardening opposition of the conserva- 


tive forces throughout society. _Emphasising the 
necessity of uninterruptedly pursuing the neces- 
sary reforms at a “good rate of speed’’,’ Mitterrand 
expressed his approval of the attitude of Prime 
Minister Pierre Mauroy, whose -insistence on 
proceeding with’ reforms “in a permanent, con- 
tinuous fashion” contrasted with Delors’ “‘go-slow’’ 
prudence. At the game time, Mitterrand tried to 
mollify the opposition and reduce the worries of big 
and little businéssmen by stating that no nationalisa- . 
tions, would be carried out, in the life of the current 
legislature, beyond those’ specifically promised 
during the election campaign of last Spring. 

The sweeping nationalisation programme — 
affecting five major industrial groups, two’ financial 
companies and thirty-six banks — will significantly 
enhance the economic power of the state by giving 
it control. of decisive sectors of production and. 
These measures 
— which have been approved by the National 
Assembly but are temporarily blocked by the nega- 
tive vote of the lower house, the Senate, where the 
Opposition is in the majority — are sure to be 
adopted in the near future. ~ 

The nationalisations come on the heels of a series 
of lesser, but no less real, social, economic, judicial 
and political reforms already enacted, ‘such as: 
abolition of thé death penalty, amnesty for political 
‘prisoners (but not all, unfortunately), abolition of’ 
military security courts, repeal of repressive laws 
against, immigrants and political demonstrators, 
‘price control on a series of basic commodities, 
shortening of the work-week, adjustment of the law . 
concerning landlord-tenant relations in favour of 
the latter, the raising of minimum wages and old- 
age pensions, a new tax on great fortunes, etc. 

Although the list of achievements is fairly i impres- 
sive for a seven-month period, there are some vital 
areas where the Government’s policies have dis- 
appointed various segments of the parliamentary or 
extra-parliamentary left. For example, the Commu- 
nist Party deputies had to vote against a .measure 
(that-passed anyway) increasing by 1 per cent the. 


- Social Security due to be paid by wage-earners; and 


the ecologists — whose four per cent of the : Votes 
(Continued: on page 27) 
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MNCs versus National interest 


S.K. GOYAL 


N important element in India’s -struggle for her 
independence from British ‘colonial rule \lay in 


the desife to establish a self-reliant society free from 


all forms. of external. dependence, -domination or 
control. Swadeshi was not a matter of faith and 
creed with Gandhiji alone, it was equally'shared by 
all nationalist forces — economic and ‘ political. 


. The existence of foreign capital was identified’ as a 
cause of many of the country’s economic jlls.' The: 


national sentiment was marked by hostility towards 
foreign capital. The attitude towards , foreign 


private capital, however, underwent a, marked shift- 
-within’a couple of years of the establishment of a 
‘pational government. Initially, 


the change 
approach was from outright hostility to conditional 


‘acceptance; but with each ‘successive period the 


attitude got further softened. Of late, there is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that the official policy 


towards foreign’ investments has reached a phase. 


when it would certainly be characterised as one of 
‘cordiality’, if not of preferential treatment. 

' The rationale, as spelled out in official statements, 
for allowing entry of foreign ‘private capital into the 
Indian economy, has been changing with time. In 


-the official policy statement of 1949 it was Visualis- 


ed that foreign private investments would comple- 
ment the limited national resources to achieve a 
higher rate of investment, as also bring with ‘it 


strain: on' the scarce foreign exchange. In ‘the mid- 
fifties the main ‘policy emphasis was on undertaking 
industrial investments with a view to promoting’ 


advanced he sare and capital equipment without. 


‘import substitution’ in collaboration with foreign 


capital. The primary justification for allowing an 
extended role to foreign capital and concessional 
treatment, under the FERA 1973, was in terms of 


the supposedly ‘superior capabilities of foreign 
companies in promoting sale of Indian goods 
abroad. - f $ i ; 


At present, one finds. a variety of other arguments 
being put forth in favour of an: enlarged role for 


foreign private capital in India. The Minister of 


Commerce, Pranab Mukherji, argues that “MNCs 
could impart their advanced marketing know-how 
and skill'to the developing countries. for boosting 


exports” (Economic Times, Bombay, February 18, ` 


1980); Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister’ of West Bengal 


(with a Marxist Party in power), openly welcomed: 
multinationals on the plea that “‘we’ want latest’ 


technology, no matter who supplies it” (Economic 


Times, Bombay; Oct. 14, 1979); the Vice-President’ 


of India, Hidayatullah, observed that the more “we 
shut foreign competition out; the more shall we be 
shut out also” (Financial Express, Delhi, February 


Division, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 


‘Prof. Goyal is, in the Public Policy and Planning 
New Delhi. . `` 
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22, 1980). The Minister of State for Finance, in a 


recent policy statement announced that India would . 
welcome foreign investments and - technology as 
“this was necessary for updating its existing know- 


‘how. and’ ‘for making new products” (Economic 


Times, Delhi, November 21, 1981). The shift -in 
policy towards foreign capital has been clearly 
brought out by the Government itself in the official 
note submitted to the International Monetary Fund. 
The change in the tone: and content of national 
policies is obviously influenced by considerations of 
obtaining a large loan’ from: the international finan- 
cial institution. A i ; 
The change has been gradual but, always in the 
direction of opening the economy more and more to 
foreign private investments. ‘Quite apart from 
changes in the overall policy, it may prove quite 
helpful if one `could prepare.a catalogue of reasons. 
assigned to approve individual cases of entry -of 
foreign companies into the Indian economy. ‘For . 
instance, in one case the entry was justified on ‘the ` 


- ground that it was necéssary to break the monopoly 


hold of an Indian company on the national market. 
In another, the approval was related to political 
considerations and India’s long-term interests. In . 
fact, any plea is considered good enough to- justify 
the role of foreign private capital in'India. ~~ 
The softening attitude towards foreign private : 
investments gives an impression that a large variety 
and number of foreign investors were likely to come ` 


- to India and as a consequence the process of indus- 
, trialisation would get accelerated. Such a ‘belief is 
. not objectively based. The general policy of conces- 

‘sions to foreign private capital is de facto to be 


availed of by a small international group of com-. 
panies, that is, a few multinationals. This is evident 
from the fact that while the total number of foreign 
subsidiaries in India was 171 in 1977, nearly three- 


fourths of the total assets of the subsidiaries was 
_ held by only 32 of them: Again, if one were to 
group the foreign subsidiaries operating in India, 


according to their parentage, the number of multi- ` 
nationals of significance operating in India would . 
be less than twenty. The policy towards foreign.. 


‘private capital should, therefore, be defined as the 


policy towards multinationals. 
The policies which permit entry of. new multi: . 


, nationals and assign an enhanced role to existing 


ones, and their implications with reference to the 
country’s objectivé of achieving self-reliance, can be 


. better understood if the basic characteristics of the 
, MNCs.are kept in mind. 
objective assessment of the very nature of the insti-. 


In the‘ absence of. an 


tution of the MNC it is-not possible to have a 


` correct perspective. “It is with this view that we 


bring out some of features of the MNCs, parti- 


‘cularly those which are related to the question of 


self-reliance., © - “ 
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bodies operating in a large number of countries. 
These subscribe to the philosophy of free 
enterprise and ‘profit maximisation. By their 
very philosophy, MNCs stand against all forms of 
governmental intervention, particularly those which 
place restrictions on the freedom to determine and 
implement:investment priorities as determined by 
the corporate sector in response. to market condi- 
tions. MNCs and the national private. sector would 
have. the same attitude towards governmental 
regulations and controls. Ina country like India, 
where the pattern of land holdings, corporate 
wealth and other means of production is ridden 
with extreme disparities, absence of regulations on 
the. limited investible resources of society ‘would 
imply that the new investments would flow in the 
direction that satisfies the needs of the few — who 
happen to have control over the large part” of 
national wealth and incomes. It was appreciation 
of these realities that India opted for a process -of 
planned socio-economic development instead of 
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accepting the philosophy of free enterprise. The- 
enhanced role for the MNCs in the Indian economy . 


as also of the national private sector, therefore, 
would have serious implications for the process of 
Indian planning. Since planning in India had the 
specific objective of taking the country on the path 
towards self-reliance, any weakening of the plan- 
ning process would make the achievement of the 
objective more difficult. 

It is quite common to come across an argument 
that national monopoly capital, if encouraged and 
protected, would enable the country to keep MNCs 
away. The strengthening of. national private capi- 


tal, it is sometimes argued, because of its patriotic. 


attitudes, would be the surest, guarantee against 
international private capital and the MNCs. Thus, 
it is suggested that national monopoly houses in 
India should be encouraged in all possible ways., in 
the interest of’ establishing a ‘self-reliant’ national 
economy. The assumption in this argument is that 
sentiments of nationalism are more powerful with 
the Indian private industrialists and. businessmen 
than their faith in the philosophy of free enterprise. 
'_ That all such assumptions were wholly misplaced 
is well demonstrated by a variety of developments 
in India during the last three decades. Indian pri- 
vate large enterprises and , monopoly houses have 
lost all ‘pretension to being industrialists of this 
country alone. Very true to the private corporate 
philosophy, Indian industrialists are only too ready 
to adopt the same techniques.for their expansion in 
the world econoniy as that of MNCs based in the 
US or any other country. For matters of economic 
policy there cannot be any distinction between 
Indian large industrial houses or the MNCs. Their 
corporate interests direct them to oppose national 
planning as:a system and all forms of governmental 
controls and, regulations which restrict business 
freedom. The objective of national self-reliance, 
by its very nature, places restrictions on the inter- 
national growth of Indian houses. This would not 
be acceptable to them. The private corporate 
philosophy does not, therefore, lend itself to the 
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* objective for individual developing countries of the 
Third World. 

‘Secondly, MNCs are international business orga- 
nisations and these are steadily losing their national 
identities. While it is true that most of the MNCs 

,yhave had the US as the parent country, recent 
trends suggest that MNCs are emerging as world 
institutions having multiple points for central co- 
ordination and with no special love for any one 
country. The objective of the MNCs. cannot be to 


remit all surpluses to the parent country concerned.: 


Their approach has to be global. It would be in the’ 
direct interest of the MNCs to work for an, inter- 
national order that enables them to: operate freely 
in different countries of the world. Thus, the logic 
and motivation of MNCs would lie-in promotion 
of international relationships which’ make different 
parts of the world more inter-woven and inter- 
dependent ratherthan any.one group of countries 
pursuing the ideals of self-reliance. ‘Self-sufficiency’ 
in food and other basic national needs, for instance, 
could be a rightful objective of the Third World 
countries but in this process, MNCs are bound to see 
a shrinking role for themselves. If India could achieve 
self-reliance in the area of science and technology, 
the main argument for their entry to the Indian 
market would no more hold true. 

Thirdly, MNCs are foreign-controlled private 
organisations, and to do.business is their business. 
These are not charitable organisations established 


to enable the developing countries to achieve econo- . 


mic independence. Whether a.country has large - 


degrée of poverty and only a few have large wealth 


and’ control over national resources cannot: be , 


a matter of any concern for business institutions.. 
.What matters for them is that resources under their 


see 


control should grow. It is in this context alone that . 


MNCs would pursue such policies that enhance their - 


global economic benefits, irrespective of the social 
costs to any society. The MNCs would naturally 
argue that pursuance of social objectives was the 
concern of the national governments and not theirs. 
Fourthly, MNCs are business organisations and, 
‘therefore, their interest cannot remain confined to 
any one industry. Given a choice to invest ina 
wide range of alternative industries, locations and 
countries, their decisions on size of investment and 
selection of industry would depend on comparative 
‘economic returns and not on what the host country 
‘may require the MNC to promote for protecting 
or furthering its national interest." It is true that 
many foreign companies in India were associated 
with specific industries; but one is already witness- 


ing a fast-growing tendency towards diversification. . 


For instance, Imperial Tobacco ‘Company, better 
known as ITC, has already acquired an important 
status in the country’s hotel industry; Union Carbide 
has gone in for marine fishing and shrimp exports, 
and Brooke Bond has taken over the promotion 


of blades and a host of other consumer items © 


in the Indian market. The diversification plans of 
Hindustan Lever are well known. The limited point 
in mentioning these cases is to highlight the fact 
that MNCs ‘in any country would not like.to be 


peggea gown to omy one industry. Whichever 
industry offers better economic returns would be 
considered good for exploitation. On similar con- 
siderations, while taking investment decision at the 
global level, the choice of country and location 
would .be governed by weighing the comparative 
advantages of investing in different countries. 
MNCs will have to operate in a manner that would 
help them reap the. most profitable mix in their 
global economic activities. Added to the pure eco- 
‘nomic considerations, it also follows that MNCs 
would like to diversity their activities to the widest 
possible. extent for ‘reducing risks associated with 
total involvement in one industry or one country. 
Viewed in this framework MNCs and ‘self-reliance’, 
from the viewpoint of any one nation, do not go 
- together. F ' e 
Fifthly,.the roots of the MNCs have been in the 
Western and developed capitalist societies.. A major 
source of their strength lies in the fact that the 
MNCs have been able to (i) perfect their marketing 
techniques, (ii) develop enormous competence to 
influence consumer choices, and (iii) Operate in a 
systematic manner to quietly obtain. favours from 
all those who happen to be in power. MNCs have, 
been very successful in establishing an image 
that they represent the most modern and advanced 
sector of the world economic system. Whichever 
product is offered by. them is always of better 
quality. Because of such an image MNCs are able 
to have easy and quick access to consumer and 
capital markets in developing countries. 
These assertions have to be seen in the light of. 
the fact that, in respect of a large number of con- 
sumer products in the West, MNGs, happen to 
have an already dominant place in manufacturing 
capacities. Most MNCs have brand names, and 
patents which are promoted-and protected through 
mass advertisement.campaigns. MNCs have indeed 
introduced many new consumer items in the Third 
World. For instance, Dalda and Coca Cola-for a 
large part of the Indian population represent a 
commodity and not-a brand name. MNCs, through 
their cooperation, promote a great many new items 
through it a consumption pattern in the host coun- 
tries. In this process, MNCs encourage and support 
Western capitalist value systems. i 
. In India one çan easily trace that the ‘influence 
‘of MNCs has been significant, not only in matters 
of industrial manufacture byt also in the.realm of 
food habits, clothing styles and patterns of buildings 
and other .construction activity. Since the new 
consumption patterns, evolved in the West, also 
involve a considerable import component, host 
countries allowing free operations to MNCs get - 
tied down to large amounts of regular -but avoid- 
| able imports. Such developments are bound to 
make it more and more difficult for a country like 
India, to become self-reliant. The acceptance of 
new consumption norms and life-styles, also bind 
the country to deyelopments and trends abroad. 
Sixthly, MNCs are associated with high techno- 
logy and large efforts at research and development 
(R&D). Suppose, for the sake of argument, the 
research staff of a multinational firm in India is 
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able to develop a very efficient industrial process 
that would not only reduce costs of production but 
would also make the imports of raw materials from 


‘ the parent comipany in Europe unnecessary. Would 


the management of the MNC be expected to sup- 
port adoption of the new technology and cancel 
all imports from the parent company? If one accepts 
that the final verdict, in matters of all important 
business policies for an MNC, rests with the central 
‘headquarters, it is obvious that the Indian sub- 
sidiary of the MNC would have to drop its plans 
for adoption of the new technology developed by 
the Indian research staff. It may-be in the national 
interest of India but one cannot expect the subsidiary 
of ‘an MNC to adopt policies that run counter to 
the business interests of the parent company. The 
objective of all R&D carried out by MNCs in the 
Indian market can be anything but achievement of 
self-reliance. ' 

From the high points of the central offices of 
MNCs the world scene presents itself in the form 
of clearly demarcated national markets, each having 


_ a differing level of standard of consumption and 


consumer behaviour pattern. ‘The countries of the’ 
world can not only be~ grouped according, to size 
and other similarities in market conditions, but can 

be divided according to the stages of technological 

development, the character of socio-political systems 

and the levels of maturity and stability of the ruling 

elites. Given their position of vantage in the world 

economic system, MNCs possess a far better 
historical and .global perspective than governments: 
and ‘national leaderships, particularly those in the 

Third World. MNCs witha sharper and broader 

perspective of the world economic system are able 

to intervene much more effectively to promote their 

interests than any national government. If it suits 

them the national sentiments of a .country can be 

aroused and local politics manipulated with ease. 

MNCs have control over a wide variety and 
levels of technologies. The most advanced’ techno- 
logies have to be adopted 'by them in the developed 
countries since each MNC faces direct competition 
from other MNCs in the industry. In developing 
countries the situation is quite different. Invariably, 
the national market for a commodity or group of 
commodities is the monopoly of one MNC. To 
maintain the monopoly position of an MNC the 
local laws are generally quite helpful. In protected 
markets of the Third ‘World there cannot be any 
market pressures to adopt the latest and most 
efficient technologies that the same MNC may be 
employing in advanced countries. For ‘MNGs, 
therefore, it is quite normal to employ differing 
levels of technologies at the same ‘time’ in different 
countries. ' 

The ‘situation is like differing levels of Mechano 
children’s building blocks. For each -age group, 
representing a level’ of mental maturity, there is a 
Separate set. The higher the age group the more 
advanced the Mechano number. Ifa country has 
matured to technology level ‘A’, the MNC can ` 
adopt technology level ‘B’. The process car 
continue. The MNC would always be able to 
retain the image of a provider of better technology 
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to the host country. One cannot, however, place 
the . entire blame on MNCs for following such 
strategies and phased release of technologies. It -is 
implied in the process of development. 
point is that if a, nation develops her technologies 
‘ and builds a large base for technology, absorption, 
the process of updating can be faster. f i 


It is not necessary that each country should ` 


invent a wheel; but What can certainly be-done is 
that-a country can discover the application of the 
wheel in its own environment. The developing 
countries can identify and obtain only such parts of 
the technology and only. import such critical capital 
goods as are beyond their capacities at a point of 
time. Such. an approach to obtaining critical 
technologies would hasten the ` process of self- 
reliance. ‘This, obviously, cannot be in the interest 
_ of MNCs. The MNCs, therefore, cannot identify 
themselves with national efforts at R&D. MNCs 
would stand to gain if all national efforts at R&D 
can be frustrated. One should, .therefore, expect 
that the MNCs would follow a variety of ' policies 
to keep local scientists busy in minor areas of tech- 
nologies or such programmes as bind ‘them to their 


Scientists and Self-reliance 


SUKHAMOY BHATTACHARYA | _ 


big leap forward towards scientific and techno- 
logical self-reliance. Thus: “Since Independence the 
country has invested more than Rs 10,000 crores in 


setting up the infrastructure of research laborato- ° 


ries. Additional investments have been made in 


establishing teaching and research institutions for . 


graduate studies. Thousands of scientists, engineers, 
doctors and other professionals have been sent 
abroad for training and continue to go. The current 
expenditure on science and technology .is over 
Rs 500 crores per annum: India prossesses’ the 
_ third-largest stock of S & T personnel — about 2.5 
' million — next only to that of the USA and the 
USSR. This infrastructure was obviously established 
to take.the country to the goal of industrial self- 
reliance and to improve the- quality of life of the 
people” (J.P. Chawla, Member, National Com- 


The real ` 


own scheme of technology relationsnips. 

The above characteristics of the. institution of 
MNC should be sufficient basis to see that MNCs 
and self-reliance for developing countries cannot go 
together. On the contrary, more involvement of 
MNCs can only make the developing economies 
more dependent on outside influences. MNCs are 
an integral part of the capitalist system of the deve- 
loped countries. It is equally. true-that international 
financial institutions like the World Bank and the 


‘IMF are part of the same system. Both these 


institutions provide a support .mechanism for each 
other. In this perspective it should be easier to see 
the implications of the massive IMF loan that has. 


-.been approved for India. ‘The conditions attached 
_to the loan are such as would make Indja accept’ a 


mittee on Science .and Technology, November ` 


1980). ` i 


It is evident that though the allocation for science ` 


and’ technology India could afford compares un- 
favourably with that of more advanced countries, 
our impoverished country could build up during 
the three decades since Independence a commend- 
` able infrastructure and -a sizeable manpower in 
science and technology. Thanks to: our early 
planners who, were conscious of the role of science 
and technology in the-progress of the nation, India 
has now come to occupy the tenth place among 


‘ Dr Bhattacharya is on the staff of the University 
College of Medicine, University of Calcutta. 
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larger role for MNCs; adopt an export-led strategy” 
and develop the Indian economy in response.to the 
market demand of the developed countries instead 
of national needs; and make India a junior partner 


-and sub-system — always dependent on “the magic 


of the market place” of the advanced capitalist 
world. ! 
Delhi earlier this month). O i 


1 
vos 4 ` 


4 


[NDEPENDENT India started endeavours to take a industrialised countries. “Of particular concern to 


the application of science and technology for deve- 
lopment is massive programmes, of industrialisation 
embarked upon by India since 1947. This has’ 
resulted in a GNP increase by. 842 per cent between 
1950-51 and 1977-78. During this period, facilities 


for the manufacture of a vast array of products, 


related to basic metallurgical industries, capital 
goods, transportation, consumer durables and agri- 
cultural inputs including fertilisers: have ‘been. éstab- 
lished: in the country” (Indian National’ Paper for 
UN Conference on Science and Technology for. 


‘Development, 1979). - ‘ 


This stupendous rise in GNP is not reflected on 
the living standards of ‘the people, as otherwise 
sixty per cent of our people would not be below the. 
poverty line even today, and it is for economists 
and socio-political thinkers to pinpoint the malady 
and suggest remedial measures. We are interested 
here in the other aspect — whether or not this pro- 
gress in industrial output is linearly correlated with. 


m 


“Our expenditure on science and technology. In other 
words, is our industrial progress effected by indige» ` 


nous technology invested and perfected in the pre- 


‘cincts of the research establishments we set up with- ' 
precisely that objective? To.quote again from the © 
Indian National Paper cited above, “The bulk of- . 


this manufacture, however, has been based upon 


“technology import through’ foreign collaboration 


agreements totalling about 5,200 up to 1977”. And 

i all probability the figure has increased since 

then. H ie 
So our progress in industrialisation does not 


(Paper presented at the AIPSO seminar in - 
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and technologists; it owes its pace to importers of of the Government? Has the elitist ‘industry’ —\- 


technology rather than to those entrusted with research > institutions: have been categorised as 


: indigenous R & D efforts. Thus, over the years industry by the Supreme Court — ever thought of 


such a big and increasing work- force of scientists trying in earnest £0 repay the debt they owe to the 
and technologists has not been meaningfully geared nation? ` 

to the objective of -national technological self-' Unfortunately the-answer is ‘no’. This is mainly 
reliance. Otherwise how.caf one explain a country. . because of the.two- tier system in our scientific and 


with the world’s third largest, number. of scientific. technological community. The upper tier of scien- - 


personnel going in for’ foreign collaboration. even. ` tists, technologists. doctors, etc.,-comes - -predomi- 
for thé manufacture of toothpaste?” nantly from.the affluent section of society and lacks: 
One might bè tempted to put the blame`on the social consciousness and a sense-.of social com- 


` scientists and technologists for this dismal ‘picture, mitment. Careerists that most of them are, they 


but it would not be quite fair. We do have techno: conform to ‘set, behavioural patterns, adopting. — 


logical know-how for many of our daily necessities -a‘stray fesolition or two at an annual meeting’ 


` for which we have brought in foreign collaboration, which they do not mean seriously. The second 


- 


The reason for brushing aside indigenous know-how ` tier of scientists and technologists keep a safe dis- 
and going in for foreign technology lies in faulty’ ‘tance from technical personnel who come from the 
Government policy, defective execution by a semi- not-so-affluent sections of society: They are not 
colonial bureaucracy and apathy of industry towards‘ supposed to. and! do not talk science, not to speak 
indigenous . technology.. Our people do not get of discussing and commenting on science policies. ' 
adequate food or safe drinking water, nor do they They form service associations to: _ fight for their 
get essential preventive and curative drugs, besides ` economic rights and privileges. ` 
so many other basic items`of life. These do not call © It is a’ good sign that- in spyeral -parts of the 
for technological import or ‘innovation and could country, young scientific groups are coming up, 
have been managed within the country, given the who speak seriously of the social accountability. of 
political will and commitment. | “ gcience’ and scientific personnel and try to abolish, 
The Government had granted economic and other ‘the tiers in our science system and mount a com- 
concessions to the private sector, _particularly mono- , prehensive movement’ to make science: activities 
poly coricerns, with the expectation that they: would relevant to the common man. Thus, in 1979 in- 
develop and utilise indigenous technology, thereby “Calcutta, came up a Joint Action Committee of the 
leading the country to. technological” self-reliance. Union and Associations of .Autonomous Research 
The private sector not- only did not fulfil this’ Institutions (JACARI), West Bengal. Though 
national obligation but opted for. the easier and- basically a federation of service associations, 
surer way of profit-making. by importing foreign JACARI affords a platform whereon have assembl- 
technology, through ` political and bureaucratic ed all categories of einployees of science institutes, 


‘manipulation. (More distressing. ‘is the fact ‘that from the seniormost scientist to the swééper, to 


this trend’ of depéndence on foreign technology initiate-a ‘unified fight for ‘democratisation of the 
seems to be encroaching on the public sector too, ` science institutes and making their functioning rele- 
as is exemplified by the BHEL-Siemens agreement). vant to the country’s needs. Of late, JACARI,’ 

With its grip on the course of events gradually) Western Zone, has been started at Ahmedabad, 
loosening, the Government has -till date failed. to _ This concept that each and every person in a' 


formulate" truly national policies —‘science policy, science institute is ‘indispensable ` for the proper. 


health policy, drug policy, etc.—where by optimum’ functioning of the institute and all must endeavour 
utilisation -of available ‘resources could have been jointly to make the institute meaningful is sure to 
made for the welfare of the people. Our ‘political find an echo throughout the country.\: 


dignitaries sometimes lament the ‘phenomenon of The seminar on the Drug Industry and the Indian 


brain drain, but side by side India leases out ~People held last -month in New Delhi.too was a 
scientists, medical -personnel, etc., to developing as welcome, albeit belated, move in the right direction. 
well as to developed countries. * India today’is the’ Organised by six national associations ‘of scientists, 
biggest exporter of scientific © and technological technologists,- medical representatives, -doctors, 
personnel. economists, engineers and others and attended by 
But what about the scientists and technologists representatives of several ‘mass organisations, the 
themselves? Can they be totally exonerated, or do they seminar underlined the importance of a concerted 
share some of the blame for the non-fulfilment of the move to achieve a national goal, besides pinpoint- 
goal of self-reliance? ‘Today they are an organised ing the social accountability of science ‘and scientific 
work-force and a big ‘force at‘that, and some of them personnel. ' The seminar adopted some important 


. have reached ‘high decision-making positions in Goy- resolutions on self-reliance’in the drug industry and. 
- ernment: Every year our scientists and- technologists ` providing safe and rational medication to all 


gather for exchange of ideas at various places in the: Indians. One-hopes that the Delhi venture. will 

country, at seminars, coriferences, workshops, etc. snowball and our entire community of 2.5 inillion 

Has any of these august gatheririgs made it known’ scientists’ and technologists will ‘some-day become 

that all is not well in the scientific and technologi? aware, in a~body, of their. social” obligations 

cal arena or fought for remedial measures? Have and play a more _ meaningful, or in’ national 

our scientists and technologists come ‘out to exert ‘progress. -[j - : 
y . g os 


te. 
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Industrial Stagnation: A Study — 


N.S. SIDDHARTHAN 
Te: developing countries in general and the Asian 
* countries in particular, experienced.large invest-. 

-ments -in- industries and -a rapid: industrialisation 


‘process.in the 1950s and the early 1960s. However, . 


during the 1970s, the investment ratë decelerated 
sharply, and-in most of the countries in the sub- 
‘continent, it is hardly 50 per, cent of what it was,in 
the 1950s. The industrialisation process launched in’ 


the 1950s did: succeed in achieving a reasonable, - 
` degree of import substitution andà well-diversified . 


industrial structure in countries like India, But this 
‘did not result in ‘a shift of the labour population 
from agriculture to industries. Nor did this pro- 
cess make a dent in: solving: the problems of 
poverty. The fear now is that even this limited 


industrial activity may not progress as it did: in the - 


1950s, and. might further decelerate. ak 
The question- being debated in development lite- 
rature is why the industrial revolution did not take 
off in thesé countries. In this article, an attempt is 
‘made to examine some of the recent theories put 
forward to explain the. deceleration ‘in industrial 
growth, and -comment on the actual policies initi- 
ated by the countries themselves. : i 
W. Arthur Lewis emphasises the dependence of 
’ an industrial revolution “on a prior or simultaneous. 
agricultural revolution (The Evolution of the Inter- 


national «Economic Order, 1978). ‘Historically; he, 
argues, the industrial revolution took place only. in. ` 


countries ‘that had already experienced an agricul- 
tural revolution and enjoyed high.agricultural pro- 
ductivity in-terms.of output per acre as well as out- 
put per labourer employed. He cites :the. examples 


of the UK; France and other western European. 


countries. On the-other.hand, in southern Europe, 
as well as in.Asia, where agricultural productivity 
remained low, industrial revolution did not mate- 
‘rialise in the'18th and 19th centuriés. 


The arguments in favour of this hypothesis run 


as follows: It is higher agricultural productivity and 
the consequent ‘surpluses generated’ that provide 
resources for industry as well’ as markets for indus- 
trial goods. In the absence of agricultural surpluses, 
the industries may have to look for export markets. 
However;:.the „strategy of industrialisation based 
solely on export promotion may not materialise . for, 
_as Lewis puts it, “usually one. begins. by selling in a 
: familiar and’-protected home market and moves on 
to exporting only after one has learnt to make one’s 
costs competitive.” . p 

The initial spurt in industrial investment and pro- 
duction in .the- Asian -countries in the 1950s was 
solely. due to .import substitution; and once that 

phase was over, ‘the trend. could not be sustained 


aeee a. 
Professor Siddharthan is on the staff of the Institute | . 
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because of thé operation of demand constraints ` 


‘arising- from low agricultural. productivity, and 


the consequent meagre surpluses generated in; the, 
agricultural sector. ‘Therefore,.in the first round, 


.these newly-independent “developing countries’ .¢x-|- 


perienced a spurt of. industrial activities only. to. see 


‘them die’ off in’a few years.- There was no second. 


round! ae Si uk Thee ae Gog =e 
As ‘against those who explain industrial stagna- - 
tion.with the help’ of demand bottlenecks arising . 
out `of low agricultural productivity and. surpluses, 
the structuralists, that‘is, those who relate industrial 
structure with industrial growth, attribute industrial 
stagnation to the peculiar-market structure that .the 
strategy of import substitution has created.. To. 
Mier Merhay, who presented- this viewpointina . 
systematic way, import substitution implied produc- | 
ing the goods doniestically that were till. now being. 
imported : (Téchnicdl, Dependence, ‘Monopoly and 
Growth, 1969). -This was achieved through the | 
iniportation of “foreign technology which, in fact; 
meant the importation of foreign machinery that, 
would produce-the :consumer goods and durables: 
The machinery: ‘that thé Third World countries 
imported: from the First World ‘countries, were- 
designed: by -the . developed countries to serve their 
larger markets, When technology developed to serve 


-the large developed: Western markets was imported 


by less developed countries with much smaller, 
markets, it created a peculiar market structure in - 
the East. Da ae at ee 
` The: developing countries soon found that based, 
on the technology they were importing, there was: 
no room for more than one or. two firms or produ- 
cers to exist in every. product. This was because 
of the smallness of their own, domestic markets 
compared. to .the. large markets of the’First World.. 
To cite a concrete example, in the case of the auto- 


- mobile industry, the average plant capacity of a, 


car-manufacturing plant in the-West is more than - 


‘one lakh-cars per-annum. Now the ‘entire Indiat 


demand will not. be more than. half this number. 
Under these circumstances, if we -were’ to import: 
foreign machinery to produce consumer durables, . 
there may not be scope for more, than one or two 
firms to opérate-in each product- market. This kind 
of strategy.is bound to result in high concentration 
in most of the product markets. (Conglomerates. and 
Multinationals in India, 1981): It is therefore argued’ 
that industrialisation through imported machinery 
will. result - in the emergence of monopolies in most 
of thé” product markets: The emergence of .the - 


‘thonopoliés, it is ‘argued, will, stand in the way. 


of ‘the further growth of the industries. It 
is: pointed out that monopoly is anti-growth and 
anti-consumer. The monopolists all over the world 


‘tend to restrict Output to create scarcity conditions 


‘ 


a 


t 


and hike up the-prices and then profits. 
also erect barriers to prevent other producers from 
entering the market and increasing supplies. In 
short, the importation of foreign technology creates 
a monopolistic market structure which in „turn 
prevents further industrial growth. 

Some of-the quantitative studies- felating to 
market structure and the growth“of the industries 'in 
India’ tend : to. confirm this” hypothesis. 
stidy (ibid) dealing with the investment behaviour 


of the firms belonging. to the Birla and Tata houses, ' 


showed that-their investments were to a large extent 
determined by the market structure in which -they 
operated. While” the. oligopoly firms of.these two 


- houses: grew at a fast rate — twice as fast — com- 


pared to other Birla and Tata firms or to the com- 
peting firms-in the respective “oligopoly markets, 
their monopoly firms grew at a much slower rate. 
On the‘other hand, the’ profit rates of the mono- 


polists were much highér than „those -of ` the, 


oligopolists. 
The higher profit rates of the Birla and Tata firms 
belonging to the monopoly market accompanied by 


lower growth rates on the one hand, and the lower . 

- profit rates of these firms belonging to the oligopoly“ 
_ market structure-accompanied by high growth rates - 
on the other, were attributed to the different objec- ` 

- tives. that these two sets of firms followed. Fhe 


-They - will: 


“issues. 
- tive economic, data for 21 countries.. 


My own - 


‘Whe accompanying ‘labie-presents compara- 
It is not 
possible, nor is if necessary to reproduce informa- 


‘tion on all the countries. So'a sample of 21 coun 


tries has been chosen. Sixteen - of..these countries 
are developing cotintries, and only five belong to ‘the 
developed world. All the five. developed countriés 
selected are- leaders in the modern industrial world. 
In the case of developing. countries care has been 
taken to seléct only those that have made a cons- 
cious attempt to industrialise-in the 1950s and 
19€0s. Thé sample includes nine Asian countries, 


. including five South-east Asian ‘countries that fol- ` 


statistical results indicated that-the monopoly firms 


followed a restrictive trade policy, restricted’ out- 
put and growth ‘and maximised profits, while the 


oligopoly. firms ‘followed, the opposite policy of ' 


“expansion and growth to achieve market dominance 


and control. The scenario was ore of growth in the ` 


initial stages to achieve market dominance, and 
later on that of stagnation, once market domination 
had been achieved: 

‘It is sometimes argued .that even in the absence of 
monopoly market structure, there. are limits ‘to 
growth for a particular product and that sooner .Or 
later stagnation is ‘bound to set in. 
cycle theory, in particular, states. that the growth 
path of any product is ‘S’ shaped, that ‘is,-. during 
the initial phase any new- ~product takes . time. to 


catch up, in the middle phase product sales ex-. 


perience’ rapid. growth, and in the final phase it 


lowed similar-strategies for growth, the three main 


industrialised countries of the sub-continent (Nepal, . 
_ Bhutan and Bangladesh were ignored as their indus- 


trial structure is not sufficiently diversified), and 
China. Two countries from South America that 
have achieved diversified industrial: structure have 
‘been included. The-sample also includes five south 
European countries that are mult in the- ‘developing 


“stage. 


The sample information given in the Table refers 
to the last three decades, that is,.1950 to 1979. The 
variables.considered are the average annual . growth 
rates of manufacturing output’ and gross domestic 
investment in each decade, agricultural output asa 
percentage. of GDP, percentage of-labour force in 
agriculture, growth of per capita income and agri“ 


cultural . productivity’ measured in terms of output - 


per worker and output per hectare. 
As seen from the Table, the performances of 


India; Pakistan and to certain .extent China differ 


from the: rest of the developing countries in many 
respects. Among thé Asian and- South American 


- countries, the problem of deceleration i in the 1970s 


` The product . 


appears to be severe only in the case of these three 
countries. In the Third World these three countries 
in general, and India and Pakistan in particular, 
have the smallest growth rate of -investment in the’ 
1970s. India’s rate was only 50 per cent of what it 
was in the 1950s. In the case of Pakistan there was 


- aù even more substantial fall. On the other hand, 


tapers off as the novelty wears off and the market _ 
~- Pakistan’s growth rate. In the 1970s, for most of the 


gets'saturated. If this is true, it is possiblé for a 


firm to maintain its rapid growth in. the. long run. 


only by successful diversification through ` innova- 
tions and research and .development expenditures. 
According to this line .of reasoning, the industrial 
stagnation after the import substitution stage was 
because the firms were not innovative enough and 


they continued to push the. same set of products, - 


which, given the product-cycle © theory, ` is - not 


possible. Perhaps the’ governments in ‘these coun-. 


tries did not encourage innovations and diversifica- 
tions with their very restrictive regulatory laws and 
conditions. - 


Before one evaluates these sets of explanations,. it: 


is necessary to find out whether the phenomenon of 
declaration is universal or particular to only- a few 
Less Developed Countries. -'A hard. look at the data 
is necessary before’ one can ‘pass judgement on these 
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the average growth rates of investment in the 1970s’ 
for countries like Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philip- 
pines and‘ Brazil were about double those of India 
and China, and were uniformly many times that of 


Third World countries considered in the sample, the 


‘average growth-rate of manufacturing-was double — 
‘that of India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. Thus the de- 


_cleration that Lewis talked about is more a sub- 


continental phenomenon | than a Third World phe- 
nomenon. 

On the other hand, the. whole of Europe with the 
exception of Yugoslavia: ‘experienced , decleration 
in the 1970s. It was very severe in the cise of deve- 
loped countries. In fact, the average growth rate 


. in the case of developed countries was far less than 


is many hundred times larger than that of the coun- 


‘tries in the sub-continent and it has been growing 
ata. faster rate than that ‘of the countries of the 


I 17 


that of India. However, this is no consolation for 
_the sub-continent, for as indicated by the same 
‘Table; the per capita income of the developed world 
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sub-continent. 

After three decades of industrialisation the coun- 
tries of the sub-continent had in 1979 a larger share 
of agriculture in GDP than the rest of the develop- 
ing countries considered in the Table. For these 
three countries, the share of agriculture in their 
national income was more than 30 per cent, com- 
pared to 20 per cent in the case of Korea and 
10 per cent in the case of Brazil and Mexico. For 
the countries of the developed world it ranged from 
2 to 5 per cent. Most of the Asian countries not 
only had a lower share but also experienced a 


sharper ‘decline in the share of agriculture over the- 


years. In other words, for the countries of the sub- 
continent the composition of output'was changing- 
in favour of industries but not as fast as in the 
case of the other developing countries of Asia and 
America. 

With regard to the percentage of labour force in 
agriculture, the structural change has been even 
slower for India, Pakistan and China. The shift in 
the labour force from agriculture to other sectors 
between 19 O and 1979 has been sharpest in the 
case of the developed world and Southern Europe 
despite the fact that they started with a substantially 
lower ratio. There was a perceptible shift in the 
case of the ASEAN countries. But in the case of the 
sub-continent and China there has hardly been 
any shift worth mentioning. In the casé of India 
and China the percentage declined from around 74 
per cent in 1960 to 71 per cent in 1979. In short, 
unlike the other countries, three decades of effort 
at industrialisation did not result in any perceptible 
shift in the labour force from agriculture to other 
sectors for China, India and Pakistan. 

These results, however, do not indicate the 
success of agricultural revolution in South-East 
Asia. Cereal production per worker in the South- 
East Asian countries has not been very different 
from that of those in the sub continent or in China. 
During 1977 the average cereal production per 
worker has been around 1, while the figures for 
the developing countries of South America and 
South Europe it is more than 2. For the US, on 
the other hand, the average productivity per worker 
is more than 108. The kind of agricultural revolu- 
tion considered as a precondition to a successful 
industrial revolution is nowhere in sight in any of 
the Asian countries. 

This brings us back to the question posed at the 
beginning of this article, namely, the causes of 
deceleration and the links between the agricultural 
and the industrial revolutions. As the data indi- 
cate, the phenomenon of deceleration is not an 
Asian or South American phenomenon, but mostly 
a sub-continental phenomenon. There is no evidence 
of deceleration in Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, 


Philippines or Brazil. However, one cannot attri- ` 


bute this to agricultural revolution in these coun- 
tries as agricultural productivity has remained low 
in most of these countries, except perhaps Korea 
and Malaysia where cereal output per hectare has 
been large. Despite low productivity in agriculture, 
growth of industrial output has been rapid, and 
the shift of labour force from agriculture to other 
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sectors has been substantial. 4 
India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and China did nov' 
follow similar or even comparable strategies of 
industrial growth. Their attitudes towards foreign 
capital, foreign trade and relations with the First 
World have also been very different. Nor do thesé 
countries share any political or economic ideology. 
So it is not possible to explain their relative poor 
performance with the help of these criteria. 
! To find an answer'to the question of industrial 
Stagnation in the sub continent, it may be useful to 
look for industrial characteristics found in the 
South-East Asian countries which are absent in 
India and Pakistan. Here, one finds the market 
Structure that emerged in these two sets of countries 
to be very different. Perhaps because of the greater 
Openness of the economics, the larger role played by 
small-scale industries in the industrialisation process 
and the need to be more competitive and more 
innovative for successful exports, the monopoly 
power of the larger undertakings in fixing prices 
and creating shortages was reduced in the South- 
East Asian countries compared to the countries of 
the sub-continent. If at all there were barriers to 
entry, they were not erected by the governments 
that protected the interests of monopolists without 
any cost to the companies themselves, by using the 
licensing instrument, but were erected by the com- 
panies through their expenditures on research and 
development, product differentiation and sales pro- 
motion. Incidentally, these expenditures also turn- 
ed out tobe growth expenditures that made the 
companies grow. More work is needed to’ substan- 
tiate this hypothesis, but given the evidence, this 
seems more plausible. A government created and- 
Protected private monopoly is definitely anti- 
growth and anti-consumer as it has no compulsion 
to be innovative and undertake development 
expenditure. 

The purpose of this article is not to give policy 
prescriptions, but to evaluate the various theories put 
forward to explain industrial stagnation. At this 
stage it is not possible to pinpoint the exact reason 
for deceleration. But one should at least be in a 
Position to identify the problem and ask the 
relevant questions. 





WHAT ARE WE DOING ? 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan's speeches and utterances 
clearly indicated that he was not at all pleased with the 
way things were bejng run in India and Pakistan. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of a new Imarat 
Sharia complex at Phulwarisharif (Bihar), Khan gave 
vent to bis disillusionment: “In India today almost all 
political leaders have become corrupt and greedy, they 
do not really want to serve the people, All parties are 
communal. Was our struggle for freedom to replace 
the British rulers by Indian rulers who capture power 
and exploit the masses as the British did?” 

Pakistan did not escape the tirade. Said Khan: 
“Pakistan is a strange country where to serve people is 
a crime.” 

From /ndia Today, December 31, 1981. 
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_ Fifhancing of Energy Alternatives 


BEAT ALEXANDER JENNY _ 
Dr Jenny is with ‘the International Founda- | _ 
tion for Development ‘Alternatives at Nyon. He'} - 
' was Director of the Project Preparation Office 
of the Ministry. of Finance and Planning in 
Kenya 1970-76. He has also served as develop- 
| ment consultant on reforestation in the Sahel f’ 
and social services in Bangladesh. In this 
‘article he discusses the proposal for an inter- 
national surcharge, or fee, on the consumption 
of petroleum and natural gas. ‘We reproduce 
‘the article with due acknowledgement from 
Development Dialogue (1981-1), journal publish- 
ed by the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation, 
Uppsala. Mee a ee ae E 











T= problems of energy occupy ‘a key place in the ~ 


development strategies of the 1980s and 1990s. 
Oil-importing Third World countries‘are most: un- 
likely to be able to afford alone the long-term invest- 
ment costs of energy - transition’ and ‘the related 
‘requirements of economic adjustment. Oil, on which 
a large part of the world depends, is expected to 
rise in price in real terms, and so alternative sources 


of energy, conservation measures and, in. many. 


cases, accelerated development of domestic energy. 
source (particularly the development of, fuelwood in 
low-income countries) will'be crucial. s 
‘In this Context ‘the plight. of the. l 
Third World countries- is most serious. Many” of 
them have had an energy crisis for‘some time now,: 
as supplies of fuelwood vanish.’ Nearly all of them 
are increasingly dependent on oil for continued 
growth, but only a few have*the.capacity to gene: 
„tate enough foreign exchange to pay for their oil 
imports, buy. essential food. from abroad and service 


their large foreign debts,.let alone -have anything . 


left over for other requirements. Their oil imports. 
alone may now be costing on average some 50. per: 
cent of their~export earnings — an average which 
conceals‘a number of countries: where the propor- 
tion. could rise over 75 per. cent. ‘For these coun- 
tries, the development’ of domestic energy sources, 
especially alternative sources of energy, is essential 
ival. PE ea — 
for survi Sia’ 


Many oil-producing and. exporting Third 


countries are becoming ‘increasingly aware that the: 


` transformation of their oil-based economies into 


more; diversified patterns. is a long-term undertak-. . 


ing. Most‘of these countries are geared to (or. even 
subject to external pressures to maintain) high levels 
of depletion, while internal consumption 1s encou- 
raged and rapidly ‘rising, owing to low ¢ 
price levels. Export availability of oil is thus cons- 
- trained on two accounts: shrinking reserves, and. 
Tising domestic consumption on the part of produc: 
_ing countries. Most net exporting countries are 
thus seeking exploration of additional sources- of 


i) is 


oil-importing 3 


owing to low domestic — 


~ 
` 


; energy; not only: oil but also alternative sources. ` 


All -countries, including’ the industrialised, -face 
rising energy prices: and thus stand to. gain from a 
diversification of energy sources. Above all, the 
development of competitive alternatives to oil and 
gas will’ be essential for energy supply: stability and 


.» for energy price predictability, and therefore for the 
_‘growth of all: countries.— North and South. But 


“investment -prospects in the field of energy alterna-. 
tives show certain weaknesses.. and- uncertainties 


- when’ assessed, only on the basis of commercial . 


criteria. Especially.in the Third World, governments 
and markets have not yet reacted in, a positive 


“manner to the importance of alternative sources of- 


. energy. . 5 a a Re teats shed 
It is not merely on the basis of short-term profi- 
tability but also’ in relation to the anticipated. 
_depletion of and ensuing uncertainty about con- 
ventional: sources of energy, especially oil, that- 
alternative sources must become a'key. element in. 
energy investment. They are indeed beginning to 
constitute an area of interest common to, both 
Third World and industrialised countries — both 
‘exporters and importers. Although the -proportion 
. of ‘total , energy supplies from alternative sources is 
“still relatively small (being expected to vary- between 
10 and°20 per cent in.the 1980s), their importance, 
if assessed on a more comprehensive basis, must ` be : 
understood in terms of the reduced levels of world 
- production and consumption and the: faster rates of 
depletion’ of non-renewable-.resources that would 


. occur. if these alternative sources do not become’ ’ 


available. . - 2 . = 
International cooperation in this field should be 
seen in a contéxt in which market forces are suffi- 
ciently complemented by.concessionary finance. This: 
‘means that finance for the development of alterna-; 
tive sources of enérgy must. contain a significant: 
\ grant element. Commercial lending is normally. con-: 
centrated on proven technologies, and since a large” 
part- of. alternative energy technology is -experi- 
mental, ‘there is a genuine need to examine ways of. 


raising additional concessionary finance.?, __ ‘ 
. The forecasting of precise financial requirements’ , 
for alternative energy development is difficult in 
both industrialised-and Third World countries, The . 
- difficulties arise from factors connected with energy | 
` projections including price uncertainties, the future 
role of energy alternatives, -the . precise nature of 
investment needs and, in particular, investment and . ° 
operating costs in terms of new infrastructure. A 
number of overall estimates of Third World energy. 
investment requirements ‘have been.attempted — 
for example: ` . k . 
“1. The IBRD estimates that investment require- 
.ments for all sources of energy from 1981 -to 1990- 
could amount to US $ 451 billion for oil-importing. 


ty 


- Third World countries, and US $ 685 billion fór all 
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,2. UNCTAD estimates that annual investmetit 


requirements for 9 out.of 14* alternative sources of 
‘energy in all Third -World countries (excluding 


‘ China) could reach US $,24 billion by the year.2000, . 


‘ or even US $ 80 billion if large. hydropower projects 
are included, representing 12 or 40 per’ cent respec- 
tively, of -total ‘annual energy investment require- 
ments.4 ` | : i Laa r 

However uncertain, : projected’ investments in 
energy alternatives represent gigantic financing 
problems for.all countries, and Third World ‘count- 
ries. will need .significant additional international 
financial resources to. cope. with them. - Third 
World countries will, of necessity, have to generate 
a major part of these additional financial resources 
themselves. -Another major part will have to be. 
met by. international concessionary .capital flows. 
But toth existing and prospective concessionory 
resources do not hold much-promise at the present 
time. These resources. are. already fully stretched, 
without even taking account of. the financial needs 

' of large-scale energy tran 
‘the Third World. . . Ps 

In addition to their own. domestic efforts, co- 
operative arrangements among Third World count- 
ries (especially between‘surplus and deficit countries) 
may hold. some promise,.but it,is:clear that a sub- 
stantial additional effort on the part of the inter- 
national: community ‘is required to make. this 
massive adjustment process possible. . one: 

The additional coneessionary financial resources 
required are‘not likely-to ‘be. forthcoming .through 
the established ODA system in satisfactory amounts; 
but it is ‘possible-that. they could’ be generated 

_ through an‘extra-budgetary : process involving a 
degree of automaticity. Among current automa-: 
ticity :proposals, the-.establishment of a petroleum 
surcharge could be especially attractive if it is linked 
with a surcharge on natural gas, thus widening the 
net of producer countries by bringing in important 
producers ‘and exporters in the North; and further- 
more, if. the: proceeds of. the surcharge are used 

` specifically for assisting the adjustmént process in 
oil-importing -Third World countries by. promoting 

‘alternative energy development... The. attraction 
stems from a number of factors: vp Ge 

@ the emerging--world-wide consensus, at -all 
levels of society, to move away from an oil-based 
economy,, and . 
direction; ' ` A a i ig 
.'@ the wide base.-of such a surcharge,‘ which 
would: place an infinitesimal burden-on the consu- 
mer while; generating- relatively .large- amounts of 
resources; Be Passe T on : i 

@ the simplicity. with which 
could be Operated; -~ 


@ the ‘favourable effects -it could have in. terms. 


of the management of scarce global\resources.. 


.*The ‘UN Conference on .New and Renewable Sources’ of © 


Energy in Nairobi, August 1981, included discussion, on the 
following 14 alternative „sources: solar, geothermal and wind 
power, tidal power, wave power‘and thermal gradient of the 
sea, biomass conversion, fuelwood, charcoal, peat, energy 
from draught animals, oilshale and tar sands, and hydropower, 
asta ie : 
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sition and adjustment in ` 


‘such. a scheme- 


4ue mouest DUTGeEN OF tne surcharge would be. 
carried universally and would fall-on those who 
consumè these scarce non-renewable iesources. 
> It is worth. remembering in this connection that 
the role of, taxation in the conservation of non- 
renewable sources of energy declined during: the 
‘1970s. While increased..prices for petroleum may 
have encouraged more economical use, the conserv- 
-- ation incentive lias been dampened because national: 
. petroleum .taxes were ‘not increased to the same . 
- extent.. -In the case of motor. gasolene, real retail 
‘prices in industrialised countries gréw by, from 
1970 to 1979, between 3 per cent (Canada) and.37 ` 
per cent (Italy), while the real price of crude petro- 
leum -rose 250 per'cent over the same period.. 


Taxes, as, a proportion of the final ‘price, fell in all.. -. 


of the seven largest industrialised countries. Gove- 
“rnments’ reluctance to ‘keep. pace with rising price 
_ levels of petroleum has taken'precedence over sup- 
port- for conservation ‘of non-renewable resources, 
and over the encouragement of enérgy adjustment 
through higher prices. Greater attention is, how- 
‘ever, now being paid to conservation, in .oil-pro- 
ducing countries as -well, with higher prices having - 
a key role to play. . ee. wo in 
` The system includes two parts. First, for reasons. 
of simplicity and clarity, the raw material is taxed 
at source, that is, producers coliect the fee at the 
well on behalf of individual consumers everywhere, 
before the oil is further processed and transported 
- On its path through the economy. As a non-renew- 
- able, resource, : it would thus be protected and 
managed -by its owners. Administrative and com- 
pliance costs would be low, all users’ would share- 
the” burden of the fee equally, and only a limited 
‘“number of: countries—the participating producers 
_—would’ adopted and control the convention in 
order to make the system work. p f 
- Compared to the levy on, internationally traded . 
= crude petroleum which was proposed by.the Brandt 
Commission, such an.afrangement has the advan- 
tage of avoiding the complexities and pitfalls of , 
-direct interference with international trade and of 
_having’a very much enlarged and thus more equit-- 

- able-base for the fee. ae ` 
` On the other hand, the cost of.the proposed fee 
', may.only be passed on in full to consumers if most ' 
_ ‘producers ‘participate, and if markets are ‘perfect’, 
neither of- which may be the case in the early years 


to. take. positive steps in- this- of the convention. Under extreme circumstances, 


such..as when only a few small-scale producers 
‘participate and market conditions are very. un- 
favourable, the fee could resemble more a producer’s 
tax, putting participating producer countries at an 
unintended disadvantage. ee ; 
_ The precise outcome of this problem of incidence 
cannot: be forecast very accurately, “nor can the 
analogous question related to taxation and redis- 
tribution, at. national levels. Nor would the eco- . 
nomic consequences.of any such outcome be in any 
way grave .because of the smallness of the fee, the 
.wide base of consumers, and the infinitesimal effect 
on the price of the end products. Changing market ` 
; conditions and varying imperfections in the market 
may .shift..the incidence of the.fee sometimes more 
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towards consumers and sometimes more, towaras 
producers. But with a ‘growing number of pro- 
ducer countries participating in the convention, the 
incidence of the fee. can be éxpected to be passed 
on increasingly to consumers. . 

Second, the fee is also collected at the level of 
retail consumption in all countries., This may 
provide an advantage arising from’ the fact that- 
consumers carry the burden of the surcharge ‘more 
directly. Energy, including petroleum and natural 
gas, is already taxed in most countries and practical 
, arfangements exist that could be. used to collect the 
‘fee. ° Be Ee A iy : 
Such an arrangement -would . be complicated by 
the involvement of the different taxation-systems of 
. not only producer, but all countries, including their 
‘specific ~problems’ “of - tax policy, incidence’ “and. 
equity. Calculation’ ‘of the fee for petroleum 
products may. also be complicated by the fact that 
it is a component of many different end products. 
But these complications pose neither technical nor 
administrative difficulties that -could not be over- 

come. - Si ES AB) i Aaa 

_In an attempt to combine the advantages of both 

a producers and a consumers levy, the fee ‘proposed 

under this (draft) convention. is divided into two 
arts: 3 : p3 

j First, producer -countries , would levy 1 per cent 

of the world ‘market-prices on their’ production’ of 

petroleum and/or natural gas, using their national 

‘administrative arrangements to collect the fee. 


Second, all countries would levy, within their 
national fiscal frameworks,. another part of the 
fee on their consumer, prices of petroleum and. 


natural gas products, amounting to:an equivalent of 
1 per cent of the world market prices of petroleum 
and natural gas. U ite e peg ee Ta 
` The proceeds of the fee would be transferred to 
the World Energy Alternatives Commission, an 
inter-governmental body created by the convention _ 
under the auspices of the United Nations, in-which 
producers and consumers share power equally. 
The fund-raising potential of the fee.is remark- 
able.compared to. the’small burden it places on con-. . 


sumers, especially those in industrialised countries. - 


-Based on world market prices of US $ 36 per barrel 
-of oil and of US’ $ 5 per million British thermal. 
units (mBtu) òf natural gas, the fee could yield US, 
$ 22.2 billion per annum if all: producers participate: 
and total world production and consumption is- 
taxed at the rate of 2 per cent of world market 
_prices per unit. ~ . che ere ; 
If the ‘fee was higher, for example, US-$ 1 per 
barrel of oil (and an equivalent rate for-natural 
gas); this annual yield could rise of. US $:30.8 
billion. If only,a-small number of producing coun- 
tries participate initially, representing 20 per cent of 
. total world production, the fee could ‘yield US $ 4:4 
billion per annum at the rate of 2.. percent, and:‘US 
$. 6.2: billion at the rate of US-$ d per barrel,of-oil , 
(and équivalent rate for natural gas). These figures ‘ 

are based'on 1979 production data. : 


The purpose of the funds collected through the” 


IMporung ANITA WOTIG CUUnLTIts 10 UTUGI LU aoolD0, 
them in their energy transition, while maintaining 
the possibility and prospects of development, and 
to encourage them to develop their local alternative 
‘energy sources. aa ` i 
-- While the mobilisation of the’e financial.resources 
would be automatic, owing to the non-discretionary 
and negotiated character of the fee, the distribution 
of funds would not be automatic. It would be con- 
- trolled by countries participating in the convention 
, through ‘the Commission they collectively éstablish: 
A first‘priority of the allocation policy would-be to 
_examine how much concessionary finance- could -be 
“productively channelled through the existing frame- 
work of multilateral- and bilateral institutions, as- 
- well as through.existing governmental programmes . 
in the Third World. 2th en aa tee 
"| The creation of new institutions in the field of alter- 
_native energy cooperation is thought to be unneces- - 
sary, because the present and future problem of inter- 
national, financial cooperation, in this field as in 
others, is not:so much a lack.of institutions or of 
‘institutional response to the adjustment problems 
and of quality the Third World, as of the quantity. 
_of the financial resources at their disposal. The còn- ` 
cessionary resources of multilateral financial institu- 
tions in particular require urgent replenishment. 
Moreover, the lack of concessionary finance is not: - 
` restricted to governmental and inter-governmental 
institutions, but also extends to the private. sector 
.— especially the non-governmental organisation 
and initiatives ‘of the ‘third system’. Lot 
Based ‘on these considerations, the Commission’s 
` operations could be organised along these-lines:. ` 
(a) Provision of concessionary loans and grants 
to support alternative energy development program~ 
mes: of existing multilateral and bilateral develop- 
ment institutions as well as private, including non- 
. governmental, institutions, especially those aimed 
~at oil-importing Third World countries: ` an, 
(6) Cooperation with Third World governments, 


` _ either directly or on a:consortium~ basis ‘with other 


institutions, in national adjustment - programmes 
involving energy alternatives. Nee At REAN , 
-Participation in recycling facilitiés'and other pro~- 
‘gramme finance. activities of the international com- 
«+ Munity-in support of the energytransition, especially 
those’ aimed ‘at the poorest of the oil-importing’ 
Third World: countries. fie oe nee 
\ Apart from -concessionary loans Sand grants, 
“resources can also be productively’ allocated in the 
form of. guarantees, risk insurance ‘and interest 
subsidies. ‘ e: got 
. In addition; consideration could. be given to-pro- 
viding the poorest among the oil-importing Third 
World: countries, where the transition -towards 
energy alternatives may be especially Jong .and 


. difficult,’ with atinancing facility for conventional 


energy development, including small-scale -oil-and 
_natural gas exploration. mt 
` The -proposed scheme “is designed to’build upon 
an area of consensus which has-already.emerged. 
among the different groups.of countries involved in 


fee would be to, establish a predictable, assured.and ~ the difficult ‘process of negotiating, over world eco- 
continuous: source of-concessionaty- finance'for oil-. nomic issues, The proposal -is. especially directed 


` 
I ` 
- > 
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problem, a concern shared equally by the world’s 
importers and exporters of energy. The financing 
mechanism is also devised in a manner which seeks 
to find common ground among the conflicting view- 
points of different countries. N 


OPEC ‘countries occupy a central position in. 


current discussions on energy supply and pricing. 
As beneficiaries of the rapid increase in world 
energy prices, they have often faced criticism over 
a problem which arises from longstanding more 
fundamental maladjustments in the world economy. 
Their main argument.in energy pricing policy has 
been that any.increase in the price of energy re- 
sources should be viewed as the inevitable outcome 
of the wasteful growth of energy consumption.in 


- -~ industrialised countries. 


- They have demonstrated their willingness to help 
Third : World countries by making substantial 
bilateral funds available both in concessionary and 
non-concessionary form. Such trdnsfers have 


constituted’ higher proportions of their GNP than’ 


any provided by other groups of countries. In 
addition, they have jointly created and continue .to 
operate the OPEC, Fund to assist Third World 


countries under a multilateral forum. The OPEC 


countries, while willing to. be helpful on .a substan- 
tial scale, have, however, resented the idea that 
such cooperation should be'regarded as their special 


responsibility, unaccompanied by a corresponding: 


effort from the North.” — . 

But OPEC countries could be 
participating in a scheme whereby they -would con- 
tribute to solving a major world problem in an 
‘international forum, jointly with the rest of the 
world. The responsibility is placed upon ‘the 
consumers, who are required to pay for their use of 
valuable, scarce’ and depleting resources. The 
scheme reflects the desire of the consumers to 
support conservation efforts and to accept an 
additional small burden in .order to develop alter- 
native sources of energy: OPEC countries ‘would be 


part on a much larger group of producers and not. 


singled out. The proposal could indeed be seen as 

„an effort to involve.the entire world community in a 

cooperative attempt to find a solution to the energy 
crisis. 5 ae í 

The industrialised countries have a direct interest 

in the development of alternative energy resources. 


Their dependence on rapidly depleting. conventional - 


sources of energy has endangered and put at risk 
their economic stability and progress. Their 
willingness to accept ‘an obligation to help finance 
a concerted effort to develop alternative sources of 


energy on a global basis would be part of a long-:- . 


term perception of self-interest... 
An important practical advantage of the proposed 
scheme is that it'can be initiated by a small number 


_ of countries, without requiring that all states agrée, 


to the convention and its provisions from its 
inception. ‘ 
an agreement of, for instance, 10 to 15 states. If 
‘adopted and initially operated by a number of 
smaller producers and’ consumers in the North 
and in the South, the convention could provide a 
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` matter seriously. ‘ 


Accordingly, a number of the initiating countries 
could: introduce a resolution at the UN General 
Assembly which would: include a draft of the pro- 
posed convention, thus giving legitimacy to the pro- 
posal as an international initiative. _The resolution- 
would note that the proposal requirés inter-govern- 
mental negotiations, possibly over'a number of 
years.: ` The Secretary-General could be invited to 
convene a négotiating conference involving’ all 
States. -As a practical step, the initiating countries 
could, however, announce that they will levy the fee. 


_ immediately, thus starting to operate the conven- 


tion among themselves without awaiting universal 
adoption. They could invite other countries to join 
the convention, indicating that the matter would be 


‘.reviewed after four or five years, with a view to all 


states joining an eventual universal convention as 
and when it was ready for adoption. The technical - 
task would be relatively. easy, should the idea gain 
the necessary political acceptance. C 


l Notes ' 


1. Preparatory Committee for the UN Conference on New 
and Renewable Sources of Energy, Report, of Ad hoc Expert 
Group on. Financing of New and Renewable Sources of Energy, 
January 19,1981. 

2. Ibid. ` í i 

3. Energy in the Developing Countries IBRD), Washington, 
August 1980.. This estimate includes electric power (thermal, 
hydro, nuclear and other), coal, oil and gas but only.two out 
of 14 sources of alternative energy: alcohol and fuelwood. 

4. Quoted in: Report of the Ad hac Expert Group on’ 
Financing of New and Renewable Sources of Energy, op. cit.’ 

5. World Development Report’ 1980, IBRD), August 1980. - 

6. North-South: a programme for survival. The Report of 


-the Independent Commission on International Development 


Tssues, 1980. . one: 
7. Shihata, Ibrahim F.I., ‘OPEC and the Third world’, 
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Agricultural Prices: Policy Aims 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM. 


AS appropriate agricultural price policy has to 

provide incentives to the producers to step up 
production and at the same time protect the 
interests of the consumers. The Agricultural Prices 
Commission (set up in January 1965) is expected to 
keep in view. at least three points: (i) the need to 
provide incentive to the producer for adopting 
improved technology and for maximising produc- 
tion; (ii) the need to ensure rational utilisation of 
land and other productive resources; and (iii) the 


likely effect’ of price policy on the rest of the eco- 


nomy, particularly on the cost of living, level of 
wages, industrial cost structure, etc. 
situation is now comfortable, the stress is on “deve- 
- loping a production pattern broadly i in the light of 
national requirements.” 

In our context, a positive price policy has to 
correct market imperfections which are the result of 
unequal competition due’ to Various rigidities and 
information gaps. It has also to provide proper 
market signals to achieve desired national objectives 
in terms of overall production, cropping ‘patterns, 
remunerative incomes to farmers and assured supply 


of essential commodities at reasonable prices to the’ 


consumer, In the short run, the price policy has 
to provide stability in crop prices ‘to avoid uncer- 
tainty. The medium-term goal is to achieve stability 


‘in terms of trade for agriculture to encourage’invest- . 
ment. The long-term policy airas at gradual adjust-. 


ment of all prices towards their equilibrium “level. 

In view of the general inflationary situation; the 
prices of all farm inputs have increased in varying 
degrees. No wonder, the average cost of production 
of almost all farm products has gone up consi- 
derably in the recent past. This trend could not be 


arrested in spite of technological breakthrough. 
already achieved, particularly in respect of wheat ° 
We have yet to evolve an appropriate ; 


production. 
technology that would, apart from stepping up farm 
output, keep costs stable in the immediate future 
and bring them down gradually. This can be 
achieved through better ‘resource: use and much 
better management of farm organisations. 

One of the important objectives of price policy is 
to eliminate the mischief played by middlemen. In 
other words, the farmer has to be brought close to 
the purchasing agency mainly through the setting 
up of regulated markets and the strengthening of 
cooperatives. Price support policy becomes ineffec- 
tive in the absence of an effective market structure. 
The cultivators are exploited not by the mecha- 
nism of lower prices fixed- by the Government but 
by the machinations of the large traders. Efforts 


‘of the Government should ‘be directed towards. 


eliminating the grip of private traders. 


The author is Lecturer, Post-graduate Department Of 
Economics, Hindu College, a 
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Of late, a demand has been made for linking > the ; 
prices of' agricultural produce with the prices of. 
inputs. Though this is justifiable, one major 


- difficulty is that in agriculture a variety of inputs 


are used, and indexation of input prices is difficult. > 
Moreover, the duration of most crops will be about 
six months and a change in the price of input in 
the. middle of the crop season does not affect all 


‘farmers equally. Increase in input prices may not 


have any direct and immediate impact on farm pro- 
This apart, a rise in price of certain 
items does not induce farmers to make more invest- 
ment in those items ‘as other variables are equally 
important. This is one reason why there are 
serious shortfalls in items like oilseeds and pulses 
though their prices are rising.. Offering higher 
procurement prices for these cereals does not solve 
the problem. The growth of these crops has to be 
induced primarily through technological and institu- 
tional improvements. 
It is how admitted that the attempt to step up 
farmers’ incomes by higher procurement prices is 
not desirable. Farm output has not been sufficien- 


tly diversified with the result that there is shortage 


of important items like oilseeds; pulses, bajra, jowar 
and maize. A higher procurément price would 


. mean concentration ‘of principal cereals, rice and 


wheat. In States’ like Karnataka, the acreage 
under cereals has declined, yet farmers’ incomes 
rose because of diversification of agriculture with 
stress on coarse cereals. Apart from laying 
stress on dry farming techniques, more and more 
land was; brought under dairying, horticulture and 
sericulture i in Karnataka., Also, since most -culti- 
vators do not have surpluses, a higher procurement 
price is likely to aggravate. income disparities in- 
the farm sector. 

The Agricultural Prices Commission is generally 
reluctant to change the procurement price because 
there is no significant rise in costs as crucial inputs 
like ‘fertiliser are subsidised. 
emphasis should be on reducing the unit cost of 
production by improving the efficiency of fertiliser 
use rather than on price rise for the produce. How- 


“ever, the State Governments do not think on these 


lines. The Commission also feels that increase in 
prices will only add to inflationary trends. The 
farm lobby does not fail to bring pressure on the 
government and the Commission for higher procure- 
ment prices. The APC is also committing a mis- 
take for the benefit of the affluent farmers by fixing 
‘procurement prices based on comprehensive costs , 


_ and not paid-out costs. 


In both developing and developed ‘countries, 
price policy has. been an effective tool to control 


- price levels, mop up surpluses, encourage farm pro- 


duction and support the weaker sections of agri- 
One of the important ingredients of 


It feels that the’ 
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period of glut, prices do not fall below a given level. 
However, on the level of support price generally 
there is no consensus as there are claims and 
counter-claims by different producers, consumers 
and States. In arriving at the support price one 
should not miss the primary objective of maintain- 
ing the present output and tempo of growth at a 
high level. a ; ; 

Support price fixed for rice or wheat should also 
take into account the trends in productivity. In 
practice, this rule is hardly observed. For instance, 
in spite of a continuous rise in both production and 
productivity of rice, there was also a proportion-. 
ately bigger increase in procurement prices. A 
reduction in procurement price should not be con- 
sidered a sin in a climate of rising output and 
productivity. In fact, such a reduction would help 
achieve desirable objectives like moderating region- 
al imbalances and income and. wealth inequalities. 
Procurement of both wheat and rice mainly depends 
on a few States like Haryana, Punjab and UP — 
States which have experienced significant rise in 
both production and productivity. Any hike in: 
procurement price will enrich them further at the 
cost of other regions as well as consumers. The plea 
‘for a hike in procurement price first comes from 
the affluent farmers of these regions because they 
will be the biggest beneficiaries. . 

Selective price support to certain commodities 
like wheat and paddy has been successful in achiev- 
ing price stability and stepping up output. Yet, it 
could not avoid seasonal market gluts with wide- 
spread complaints about the efficacy of arrange- 
ments. Moreover, since there is no realistic price 
support for goods like cotton, Sugarcane and 
potato, periodic gluts became unavoidable, result- 
ing in price crashes and distress to farmers at one 
time or the other. Price policy will be successful 
only when it is backed by an efficient procurement 
machinery. For an item like potato support price 
is announced but there is no procurement 

chinerv.: S 


1aus, price policy should aiso aim at protecting the 
incomes of the farmers over time. While a tempo- 
rary change in prices either in favour of farm 
products or non-farm products need not be taken 
seriously, any permanent trend adversely affecting 
producers, farmers or manufacturers should be 


‘corrected in’ time so that no class suffers from a 


fall in income. Since the farm sector is being in- 
creasingly commercialised, the APC is now expec- 
‘ted to organise research studies in price policy, for, 
while deciding upon the reasonable support/pro- 
curement price for a particular commodity, we can- ` 


‘not ignore other sectors of the economy. 


The prices of industrial products (1970-71=100) . 
have risen much faster than the prices of agricul- 
tural, products. Prices of industrial products went 
up from 100 to 231.8 and of agricultural products 


‘from 100 to only 193.5. There must be some parity 


between the prices received and the prices paid by 
the farmers, but agricultural price policy is having 
only a limited role in ,this regard. A.S. Kahlon has 
tightly observed that a solution “has to be largely 
found outside the purview of the price policy via \ 
‘such measures as greater public investment in rural 
development, discrimination in the supply of inputs, 
credit, essential consumer goods and social services 
in favour of rural areas and small farmers, rural 
works projects and provision of strong market 


_ infrastructure.” 


It is thus clear that (i) selective output pricing 


.based on appreciation of technological . possibilities 


and -price responses must be followed; (ii) appro- 
priate decisions must be made on both levels — 
prices and relative prices; (iii), better price projec- 
tions must be developed so that the relationship 
between support and markét prices can be predicted; 
(iv) the differential effects of future price trends on 
different production groups in the agricultural sec- 


‘tor must be empirically determined so that the 


social implications — to small holders and to urban 
consumers — are fully understood; and (v) the 
relationship between agricultural -prices and indus- 


Flowering of Our Fertiliser Industry 


B.H. LALWANI 


T# fertiliser industry in India has undoubtedly 


made rapid progress during the last decade with 
the addition of several modern single-stream high- 
capacity ammonia and urea plants. Four others 
are being commissioned and .four more are under- 
` construction. . In another five years the number of 
operating plants is expected to be thirty. - eu 
‘Throughout the advanced countries.of the world 
chemical fertilisers ' are most commonly used. 
Indian farmers are far behind these countries in ‘the 
use of fertilisers. 


„acre of land; but the farmer in India applies only one 
pound for an acre. The application of manure 


brings about a large yield, accounting for as much - 


as an output of 3200 lb per acre as compared to 
only 950 Ib in India. ere ek 

There has been an impressive build-up of fertiliser 
plants in this country but the output realised from 
this potential capacity has been below expectations. 


It is found that breakdowns form a major factor in‘ 


loss of potential production. Utilisation has also 
been affected to a considerable extent due to input 


price hikes,- customer, resistance to higher product- 


prices, etc.’ In fertilisers the large is beautiful. The 
old plants in Sindri based on coke gasification have 
virtually been phased out of operation in January 
1978 and substituted by new ones based on fuel ‘oil 


with increased capacity för production of ammonia. ' 


Due to the age of the plants the attainable capacity 
is much lower than was originally licensed. A 


number of old units have already been phased out ` 


of operation, / 

One of the biggest failures leading to-considerable 
loss. of production as well as indirect damage to 
machinery and components of the new generation 


units has been the thorough unreliability of-_power ' 


supply. It is difficult to quantify the ‘indirect and 
consequential effects of power fluctuations. It has 
now been wisely decided to allow those plants that 
so desire to have their. own power supply, with 
captive units for such vital sections as the am- 
monia ‘unit.. i 


In some’ industries like steel and fertilisers the.. 


most modern technology used:in the West may also 
be the most effective for poor countries, regardless 
_of differences in the structure of relative resources 
prices. A fertiliser plant’s productivity depends 
primarily on the trained manpower of designers/ 
engineers of the plant. Considering that in the next 
10-12 years fertiliser capacity may almost be doubl- 
ed and India may be one of the two-three. countries 
with the largest fertiliser production’ capacity, it is 
necessary for her to base future expansion on self- 
reliance and ‘the efforts of her own engineers and 
scientists. i ` : 
Whatever experience and expertise has -been 
built up in the country over the years would be lost 


` 
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For instance, the avérage farmer . 
. in Holland applies nearly 400 1b of fertiliser for each - 


or’ dissipated if-our specialists, active participation 
and increasing role in the new jobs -is not conti- 
nuously ensured. ` There are situations like training 
facilities existing without any possibility of jobs-and 
of new facilities coming up with: job availability | 


` but without training facilities being available. - With 


“40,000 men already in fertiliser industry, at least - 
12-15 thousands are engaged in appropriate occup- 
ations. Unfortunately the Apprentices Act has 
hardly helped solve the problem of shortage of 
trained manpower. Apprentices after training seek 
jobs in the larger enterprises ‘where they had been 
trained, and this is leading to continuous industrial 
relations problems: At the same time they cannot 
move to other establishments due to the mandatory 
requirement of local recruitment particularly inthe - 
public sector. > ' ; 

This is still a great deal of dependence on foreign 
suppliers and’ their skilled staff for help in emer- 
gencies. Though Indian engineering companies are. ' 
capable of designing .sophisticated machinery, there 
is a lacuna in the availability of a -skilled group to 
do regular servicing, etc, and this is likely to become 
more pronounced in future when less familiar tech- 
nology based on use of fuel oil and coal for ammonia 
production will be operative. . 


In several cases equipment supplied from the 


.-most technologically advanced countries have shown 


intrinsic design defects, a lack of appreciation of - 
the need to adapt to Indian conditions, and in some 
cases evidence of experimentation at ‘the .client’s 
expense. Also, in most cases there has been a ten- 


' dency to shirk responsibility in the event of. trouble 


and haggling. on costs’ and taking refuge behind 


- legalistic interpretations of contractual clauses. With. 


wide operating experience and free exchange. of 
information among users in this ‘country, it is to be 
expected that sufficient skills will be developed in the - 
country itself both in solving machinery problems 


- and in exercising judgement on choice of equipment 


‘and components. 

. Heavy machine-building complexes have made 
slow progress but will, soon be turning out machi- 
nery for the production of fertilisers, etc. It should 
be: possible ‘then to put up new plants largely with 
machinery produced in India — which would be a 
major step towards advance to a self-generating: 
economy.- India is now producing several categories 
of plant and machinery, including large centrifugal 
compressors under licence from Italy. In a few 
years India may be able to provide: most of the 
designs. and equipment for large new fertiliser 
plants. Several complete fertiliser plants built by . 
Indian engineering companies working under agree- 
ment with European'companies are already operat- . 
ing successfully. One interesting aspect is that some 
Indian engineering companies can now. offer faci- 


_lities to build plants and provide technical consul- 


Is 


tancy help to other developing countries. The 
World Bank itself has used Indian consulting com- 
panies for work in other developing countries. 

The country will have to continue its dependence 
on imports even beyond the Sixth Plan period to’ 
meet its growing fertiliser requirements. Production 
at the end of the Sixth Plan is expected to be only 
. 41 lakh tons of nitrogen and 11.25 lakh tons of 

' phosphates against the anticipated demand of 52 
Jakh tons_of nitrogen and 16 lakh tons of phos- 
phates. Besides, potassic fertilisers will have to bej 
wholly imported: As a result of concerted efforts by 
various agencies in educating the farmers on the 
importance of fertiliser application in recent years, 
not only has there been an increase in consumption 
in States like Andhra Pradésh and Punjab where it 
was already high but also in States like Bihar, 
Rajastan and Gujarat where fertiliser consumption 
was quite low earlier. 

The main thrust of the fertiliser promotion com- 
paign has been the introduction of a package of 
practices in potential areas so that there is maxi- 
mum return from fertiliser application. In 1977-78 
‘a quantity of 14.76 lakh.tonnes was kept as buffer , 
stock with a view to ensuring uninterruptéd and 
timely supply to the State Governments and distri- 
buting agencies. India’s priorities in feedstock utili- 
sation are shifting to natural gas with the discovery ` 
of new ‘oilfields having substantial associate gas. 
Coal will be given second priority. Wise manage- 
ment of gas reserves will promote a firm foundation 
for nitrogen expansion and will play a valuable Tole 
in solving the country’s food problem and improve 
the stream days of operating plants which should 
be the maximum only when production and capa- 


Socialism on Trial (from p. 10) 


were eagerly sought by Presidential candidate 
Mitterrand last Spring — have been ‘vigorously pro- 
testing, by way of demonstrations and proclama- 
tions, against the Government’s decision to continue 
and even amplify the nuclear power programme in 
both the military and non-military fields. Thus, 
work will be resumed at five nuclear power plants 
that had been temporarily “frozen” in the wake of. 
the election. At the same time, a seventh: nuclear 
submarine will be built and a’ new “tactical” nuclear 


missile, will be produced! é 


IN the field of foreign rélations too, Mitterrand’s 
policies are controversial with the Left. These 
policies are generally presented by their defenders 
as being the logical extensions of “Mitterrand’s. 
domestic programmes, but while this seems true for 
some aspects, others appear to be at variance with 
Socialist principles. ' 
In their attitude toward the Third World gener- 
ally Mitterrand and his Foreign Minister, -Claude - 
Cheysson, have been laying great emphasis on the 
“North-South dialogue’ and the importance of 
) giving the southern half of the planet a better deal 
in.terms of commercial relations, raw ` material 
prices, transfer of technology, support for self- 
determination and economic development generally. 
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city utilisation will be high — which is the goal of 
the fertiliser industry. 

Jt was held ‘by the Agriculture Production Team 
of the Ford Foundation in 1959 that the provision 
of adequate quantities of plant nutrients was the 
most decisive factor, along with. irrigation, in agri- 

-cultural productivity and that the benefits from large 
expenditure on irrigation, better seeds, plant protec- ' 
tion and improved cultivation would be largely lost 
without adequate use of fertilisers. At present over 
200,000 tons of fertiliser mixtures are produced and 
marketed in the country. The industry and its mixed 
fertiliser segment have unlimited scope for expan- 

„sion — and unless we expand it enormously we 
have a bleak future. of 
. The Indian Agricultural Institute has patented 
the use of blue green algae as a better substitute for 

chemical nitrogenous fertiliser ‘for paddy, etc. The 

effectiveness of these fertilisers is not impaired by. 
thé use of normal doses of pesticides nor does their 
use involve much capital outlay or complicated 
technology. In fact, they enhance the effectiveness 
of chemical fertilisers. The CFRI in Dhanbad has 
developed a new fertiliser called AMP which is a. 
compound of coal and nitric acid; it isa better 
substitute for ammonia sulphate. Fantastic yields ! 
of paddy, wheat and maize have been reported 
through the use of AMP combined with urea. The 
resultant yield. has exceeded the yield through the 
use of urea alone by 40 per cent. Scientists estimate 
that 2 to 3 million tons of coal acids blended with 
urea could increase India’s food production from 
an estimated 156 million’ tons in 1985 to 200 million 
tons. D oe 


In line with this approach, Mitterrand has denounc- 
ed the repression under way in Latin America and 
has expressed support for the liberation movements: 
in Salvador and elsewhere. This attitude-—eloquently 
formulated at the economic conference in Mexico— 
often puts Mitterrand’s Socialist France in opposi- 
‘tion to Reagan’s belligerent and single-minded anti- 
Communism. it ye ' 
Mitterrand has frequently expressed the desire to 
introduce concepts of “morality” and “humanity” 
into the relations between France and the various 
states of Africa. Thus, he has repeatedly announced 
his intention of reducing, the ending, the sizeable 
French arms traffic with South Africa, but he balks 
at the idea of interrupting ongoing contracts, 
including those in the field of nuclear development. 
At the Franco-African summit conference in 
November; Mitterrand spoke warmly about the 
necessity of altering the ‘‘neo-colonial relations” 
between France and the peoples‘ of ‘the African 
continent formerly colonised by the French. He has. 
encouraged the creation of a purely “‘inter-African” 
peace-keeping force for Chad, and when Libyan 
soldiers finally withdrew from that war-torn African 
‘state, he did not hesitate to restore the previously- 
broken diplomatic ties with Tripoli — at the very 
moment. when Reagan was beating the war drums 
against Gaddafi and ordering American personnel 
out of Libya. Mitterrand’s recent state visit to 
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where plans’ were laid for the expansion of trade 
relations and the liberalisation of France’s intmigra- 
tion policy — points in theasame direction of rap- 
prochement with the Third World. But all these 
goodwill gestures and: reassuring words do not mean 
that France is ready to relinquish its traditional. 
position of dominance — and domination — over a 
large part of the African continent. 

On the question of the explosive conflict situation 
in the Middle East, Mitterrand has been walking’a 
diplomatic tight-rope, , Striving to maintain an 
ongoing dialogue with both the Arab and Israeli 
protagonists, never ceasing to proclaim the twin’ 
. principles of “Israels right to exist within secure 
borders” and “the. Palestinians’ right ‘to a home- 
land”. During his recent visit to Israel, -Cheysson 
showed “‘sensitivity”’ to Israeli concerns but did not: 


alter. or conceal the previously- -stated positions of ` 


the Socialist Government. ‘But the brutal Israeli 
annexation of the Syrian territory of the Golan — 
taking advantage of the international confusion 
caused by the military clamp-down ‘in Poland — 
came as~a slap in the face to French diplomatic 
efforts in that area of the world. Paris immediately 
denounced the annexation as an “‘initiative contrary 


’ to international law and’ to the resolutions of the 


United Nations.” 

It is on the thorny issues of political and military 
policy in Europe that Mitterrand’s approach has 
aroused the most criticism on the Left inside France. 
Despite his socialist convictions, he’ has repeatedly 
affirmed his unswerving “loyalty” to the Atlantic 
Pact of capitalist states. and has pleased Reagan 
immensely by his opposition to the intense and 
widespread neutralist-pacifist upsurge‘in Western‘ 
Europe. He has insisted on the necessity of instal- 
ling American Pershing missiles in West- Germany 
and elsewhere (but, happily, ‘not in France!) as a 

' counterweight to what he describes as the “military 
superiority” of the Soviet Union, as represented by. 
the SS-20 missiles “aimed at the heart .of Western 
Europe.” 

This advocacy of the arms race, on the basis ofa 
nineteenth-century “balance of power” philosophy, 
has been sharply rejected by the ecologist move- 

` ment, by various pacifists, by many members of the 


7 Socialist Party’ itself. The Communists, although - 


‘their current leadership is -almost unconditionally 
pro-Soviét,`have been reluctant to criticise the 


. rity. 


a 
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price they have to pay for the inclusion of four 
Communist Ministers in the Cabinet.. = ~ 
. In this confused and paradoxical context — play- 
ing havoc with all conventional political categories 
— the “Polish question” jooms as a potential test 
for Left-wing unity and “governmental solidarity.” 
A big. protest march was staged in Paris the day 
after the military takeover in Warsaw. It was ' 
sponsored jointly by the Socialist Party and the 
non-Communist trade unions, and the forces of: the. 
entire Left participated — with.the sole exception of 
the Communist Party, which. issued a_ statement: 


_ Virtually excusing or justifying the imposition of 
‘military rule in Poland. Despite this official posi- . 


tion, numerous-Communist militants — and quite a. 


' few individual sections of the Communist-led trade 


union federation, .the : CGT — participated ‘in 
Monday’s protest march “‘in solidarity with Solida- . 
> Interestingly, the four Communist Ministers . 
have given no sign of having the slightest differences 
with the Government on this issue. The conserva- 
tive parties of the previous Government — which 
are doing their best to exploit the situation .for 
their own anti-socialist ends — also, took part in the 
protest march, but kept their distance from the mass 
of Left-wing demonstrators. i 
Following Overly cantous imtial statements by 
the Foreign Minister and ‘the Prime Minister — 
deploring the loss of freedom in Poland but stressing , 
the ‘internal character”? of the crisis — President . 
Mitterrand, taking into account the passionate 
concern displayed by the Socialist Party membership 
and by the public generally, took a somewhat tougher ' 
line, vigorously Genouncing the crackdown on all ` 
‘democratic life in Poland, “regardless of whether 


this was the result of external pressure or internal 
- oppression.” 


“It is necessary,” he concluded, ‘“‘that 
the Polish people find in the position of France an 
extra reason to believe in their capacity to overcome 
the dangers confronting them.” In the same spirit, 
the Socialist group in the National Assembly 
demanded the liberation of all political prisoners in 
Poland ‘and the immediate end of martial law. 

The “Polish issue” has immense human’ and 
political, symbolic and real, significance ‘for the . 
French Left at a'time of hope and danger, when the . 
possibility and definition of a genuinely democratic 
form of. socialism is‘at the very centre’ of ideological 
struggle and debaie. ag (J December 18). 
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(CONSTITUTIONAL revolution, with its Indian inter- 
- — pretation, must begin with mutation of judicial 
genetics if the turn of the century is to testify that 
Equal Justice’has called the bluff of Elite Rule and 
that power vests in those whose lot over the centuries 
— come Freedom, come Constitution, come Politics 
of any brand—~ has been but blood, sweat, toil and 
tears. : a . an 
On the contrary, the.tycoon brood, as the pano- 
rama of Big Business cases bears witness, has not. 


been panicked by the right to ~equality’ in the 


books, nor by the Directive Principles in - Part TV, 
the deletion of right to property from- Part III or 
the addition of ‘Socialist? to our Republic’s title. 
Why? Because the Constitution is what the Judges 
say it is. And what have they said? In Excel Ware 
(AIR 1979 SC 25), even the semantic dilution of 
socialism has been judicially sanctioned. . 

Land legislation, speaking generally, has been a 
martyr of forensic constitutionalism. Land owner- 
ship and distribution is at the heart of the social 


transformation. Nevertheless, the court, ignoring - 


this imperative of people’s independence, annulled 
agrarian reforms by mining new jurisprudential 
erudition. ‘A host of land laws was challenged in 
court and mostly met with its waterloo. Constitu- 
tional amendments to wage and win the basic battle 


for the freedom of the landless millions proved - 


brutum fulmen because the learned judges evolved 
lovely doctrines whose cumulative result was that the 


` impugned land reforms were ultra vires. Un-equals 


oN 


shall not be treated as equals, fundamental rights 
shall not be .abridged, the basic structure of the 
Constitution shall be un-amendable and other like 
sublime ‘theories were impeccably expounded by the 
Supreme Court. Poverty, the basic structure of the 
Indian polity, was perpetuated as a’ consequence. 


After Kameshwar Singh, Kunhikoman, Golak- - 


nath, Kesavananda and Kochunni, and the. con- 
Sequent Constitutional amendments, the country 
thought that land reforms would have smooth sail- 
ing. Some land legislations weré upheld like those 
of Maharashtra, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. ‚Then 
came a tidal wave of review petitions and, in its 


- wake, a flood of stay petitions, which, again, para- 


lysed, through litigation, the land ‘reforms. in India 
that is Bharat. Years after, these review petitions 
were dismissed after elaborate arguments were heard; 
Now again, a fresh eruption of review. petitions 
challenging land legislations has been entertained 
by the Court and land reforms are likely -to be in 
the doldrums. This forensic hospitality leaves the 
impression - that landlordism “dies hard since’ the 
legal system, to adopt- Justice Chinnappa Reddy’s 
.| | Justice Iyer is a former Judge of the Supreme 

Court. : . i 

————— 
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~ diagnosis, is sensitive to the ‘submissions’ ‘against . 
land laws. - ` se : , 
“- Even where the statùte is upheld, interpretatively, 
High Courts have narrowed down the scope and 
shape of land reforms. This has been criticised by 
the Supreme Court in Sampuran Singh (1975 2 SCC 
810) and- in Amar Singh (1974 2 SCC 70).. 
“It is, extraordinary that even as late as 1979, 
the Madras High Court truncated the effect of the 
Tamil Nadu Land Reforms and Fixation of Ceiling 
on Land Act by an untenable interpretative process 
. Which stultified the law, and the Supreme Court, 
reversing the decision of the High Court.‘had to 
observe: i 
“While dealing with welfare legislation of so fundamental 
a character as agrarian reform, the court must constantly 
remember that the statutory pilgrimage’ to ‘destination 
social justice? should be helped, and not hampered, by 
judicial intetpretation. For, the story of agrarian redistri- 
bution in Tamil Nadu, as elsewhere, has been tardy and 
zig-zag, what with legislative delays, judicial stays and 
invalidations, followed by fresh Constitutional amendments 
and new Constitutional challenges and Statutory construc- 
tions, holding up, far decades, urgent measures of rural 
economic justice’ which was part of the pledges of the © 
freedom struggle. ‘It is true that judges are constitutional 
invigilators and statutory interpreters; but they are also 
responsive and responsible for Part IV of the Cohstitution, 
being one of the trinity of the nation’s appointed instru- 
mentalities in the transformation of the socio-economic 
order. The Judiciary, in its sphere, shares the revolutionary - 
purpose of the Constitutional order, and when called upon 
to decode social -leg:slatioh, must be animated by a goal- 
oriented approach. This is part of the dynamics of statutory 
-interpretation in the developing countries so that courts are 
‘not converted into rescue shelters for those who seek to, 
defeat agrarian justice by cute transactions of many mani- 
festations now so familiar in the country and illustrated by 
the several cases under appeal. This caveat has become 
necessary because.the judiciary is not a mere umpire, as 
some assume, but an activist catalyst in the Constitutional 
scheme.” j : pe 
The landless agrestic and the precarious tenant - 
have beeh constitutionally denied what the Constitu- 
tion had promised. The have-not has not understood 
‘the abracadabra called Constitutional Law. He has 
‘hot seen the Dawn of better life'after the Midnight 
Tryst. Tycoons and shoguns have, for lon g years, de- 
fied and defied the Preamble written on January 26. 
Land Law is but illustrative. Nationalisation 
projects for people’s welfare, economic regulations 
geared to distributive justice, price-fixation or. trade 
control and claims of the working class to a better 
deal — part of Part IV — have faced rough forensic 
sea; nor have the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes had easy. sailing before the court. Indeed, 
nothing which hurts the haves or heals the have-nots 
\ has escaped litigative challenge, and, whatever the 
_final decision, the bonus of interim direction lasting 
,for.long years has been a usual bane. It may be 
-said that many such legislations - and policy pro- 
grammes have finally survived judicial scrutiny but,: 
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oftentimes, these have been deadened by long noia- 
ups and have suffered the injustice of injunctions 
and delayed disposals. J 

It is often difficult to juxtapose judicial jústice 
alongside of social justice. Law apart, is it justice, 
in a crisis, to freeze the canalised flow of essential 
goods and services, especially when ‘the nation’ is 
facing a threat of drought, coal shortage and tran- 


_ sport. bottleneck? Still, the court stays callously. 


stay when poor-yet ‘bright 


And how is abolition of capitation fee — an extor- 
tionist art — so outrageous as to impel interim: 
students are struggling 
for admission? . - 7 i 
Many stay orders, prima facie against community 


„interest, have been passed when traders have persu- _ 


aded the court about private injury. : Economic 
justice is a constitutional phantom and the Judiciary 
has a.large armoury whereby verdicts willed by it. 
can be legitimated by: legal reasoning. The judicial 

dethronement of the Directive Principles (Part’ IV), 
which was the socialist conscience of the Constitu- 
tion, to the secondary status of pious wishes, 
weakened the will to change. The language of ‘Part 
IV is imperative, emphatic and ‘fundamental to the 
governance of the country’. The state js commanded 
to make legislation to implement , these directives. 
But the only way such sweeping mandates could be 
enforced was by enjoining ‘state ‘action, not court 
litigation. The judicial process was too narrow and 
inadequate to convert these ‘fundamental’ policies 
of a general nature into specific orders and, there- 
fore, they were made non-enforceable through 
court, taking a realistic view. Fundamental Rights 
(Part III) were. particularised and individualisable 
and, like other rights, could be decreed “by court. 
The Directive Principles were legislatively realis- 
able, though not judicially enforceable, and it would 
(and only) stultify the farmers of the Constitution 
to hold that the legislatures were commanded by one 
Part of the Constitution to legislate in fulfilment 
but, when enacted, could be shot down by Court 
with Part III missiles of the same Constitution! 

. Both parts III ‘and IV were equally fundamental, 
and no superiority belonged to. Part III merely 
because courts could enforce them any more than 
that Part IV was higher because legislatures were 
bound to enforce them. And yet, early in the day, the 
Supreme Court put part III above Part IV in case 
of conflict! Part IV, being the ‘engineer of a new” 
economic order and justice to the have-nots, is an- 
allergy to Big Business. Unwittingly, but interpre- 
tatively, the highest court devalued Part IV and 
weakened the threat to the economic status quo 
from legislated social justice. = 

“For similar subconscious reasons, Article 31-B 
was prospectively overruledin Golaknath but upheld 
in Kesavananda Bharati. This latter ruling was a 
pyrrhic victory for the people because, while revers- 
ing Golaknath, a more pervasive amendatory dis- 
ability in the shape of the inviolability of. the, basic ` 
structure of the Constitution was read into the DNA 


- of Article 368. The Republic was called socialist 


but what was socialism (a scary word for Big Busi- 
ness) was for. the judges, not economists, to define. 
And if the Judiciary were fed on Anglo-American 
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MOtwer S MHK TUE UECISIVUUS UL LUT VOULLS VuUlW Vuy 
be what they have been. j 
Law cannot defy Life nor judicative processes 
hold society back. We cannot permit judicial 
justice to be the Trojan horse for Big Business to 
surprise ‘attack social justice nor keep the judicature 
as a litigative cage for the rich to confine the poor. . 


_And now, the omens are good because the court and 


the country are becoming functionally aware of the 
goals and the skills to uplift the common millions, 
not the business millionaires. The winds of change 
— the new judicial accent en social justice,’ prison 
justice, dalit justice, free legal access to justice, the 
equal status, (if not higher) for Part IV and the 
resort to public interest litigation, broader locus 
standi, keener legal sensitivity — these are reflected — 
in the remarkable course the court is taking. , The 
Passport Case (Maneka Gandhi), the LIC Bonus 
case the free Legal Aid Case (Hoskot), the Ratlam 
Municipality case, the Cycle Rickshaw puller’s 
case, the handcuffs case, the solitary confinement 
and iron fetters cases (Sunil Batra and Shobraj), 
the prison torture cases, the scheduled Caste .and; 
Scheduled. Tribe reservation case, the Gujarat Steel 
Tubes case, the Bangalore Sewerage Board case (on 
the concept of industry), the Bharat Petroleum case, 
the Airport Authority case, the promissory estoppel 
case and the like, are some straws in the wind. 
The: court is becoming a social justice ombudsman, 
a public sector monitor, a judicial auditor, with 
affirmative action superadded, of the Executive 
anda constitutional sentinel on the qui vive over 
the legislature. If only this activist thrust were kept 
up — but there is the rub. Our adversary, system 
must change, our umpire role of court must go. 

The over-glorified adversary system is unsuited to . 
the genius of an illiterate, indigent and agrestic 
populace. That system works where both contes- 
tants are equal but not between the lion and the 
lamb. Nor is a judge on umpire-in d boxing ring 
with no concern save the rules of combat. Inequa- 
lity is writ large and the tycoon, by better counsel 
and manipulation of ‘probative material, can thwart 
truth and justice as against the weaker opponent un- 
less the judge is activist and is determined to chase 
truth at all costs, making procedure a mere~ hand- 
maid and lawyers mere janitors of right and justice. 

Leaving courts and moving to general considera- 
tions, let us study the situation. If Law is what 
Law does, it is.still at the service of the big cor- 
porate sector, the mafia, the latifundist, the poli- 
tician in power and is telling testimony of the 
anonymous lines: . ` 

The law locks up both man and woman 

who steals the goose from off the common, > 
But lets the greater felon goose ` 
who steals the common from the growth.» 

The rule of law goes -into mystic squint when 
corporate criminals hold society in ransom.: The 
police power of the state chases the dwarf delinquent 
and hides when the politico-economic mafia bares 
its fangs. Why? Law even connivas and colludes 
when the corrupt corpordte power has problems. 
The folklore’ of social justice promise and socialist 
tryst with destiny is jural finery, not law-in-action.’ 
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That is why in our cotintry of Gandhi-Nehru- herit- 
age 40 per cent of our cities — men, women and, 
alas, children too — Jive on stinking, sewer-soaked 
pavements, their dignity deadened, their morals 
miasmic, their existence endangered by pollution, 
privation and health hazards. Why? Because the 
state never does its duty by the opening page of the 
constitution. Why? Because law bends in . bhakti- 
before Shakti. 

The primary responsibility for the switch-over to | 
the new social order by defending the poor against 


able recommendations regarding pharmaceuticals, 
especially life-saving medicines, although multi- 
nationals and their predations would have- been 
affected. No action. The Sachar Committee on 
Companies and MRTP Acts made recommenda- 
tions to tighten up the corporate giants so that 
abuses could be minimised. No action. The MRTP 
Act 1969 is so flawsome that no monopoly really 
feels the pinch. Recently, a knowledgeable writer 
pointed out in two articles how lacunose the pro- 
visions of the law were, and how the biggest mono- 


the economic monster belongs to the Legislative and -polist could drive a coach and four through the 


Executive branches. The Judiciary has no guns, ‘no 
purse and no other weapons except the supremacy 
of the law. Inevitably, Big business tries to thwart 
progressive change by casting its net over the law- 
makers and the law-enforcers. 

Who makes the law? The legislator, whatever his 
label, swears by the Constitution in form and 
swears at the Constitution in fact. Whoever be in 
power — even if a Harijan becomes Minister (or 
Judge), he changes caste and forgets his past and 
his promises. Big Business shrewdly invests in all 
parties, has its eye on election prospects, has the 
know-how to reach the inner being of Power and 
manages, through transcendental processes, to avoid 
law-making, law-enforcement and to gain soft 
_ justice and executive clemency It is tragic that 
elections have been made expensive enough to 
afford an alibi for taking money. And once the 
taste of money corrupts the political palate, the 
poor are forgotten, ‘the rich are remembered and, 
as the Devil’s Dictionary defines it, ‘Politics is the 
conduct of public affairs for private advantage’. 

No doubt the mandates of our Constitution are 
stern against concentration of wealth to the 
common detriment and insist on compulsive action 
on the part of the state to ensure-that the owner- 
ship and control-of the material resources of the 
community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good. A specific Directive Principle . 
commands the state to legislate for the participation 
of workers in the management of industry.’ The 
protection and improvement of ‘environment is an 
equally important desideratum in the context of 


large industries polluting air and water and exposing - 


‘workers and others to deadly diseases, genetic 
disabilities and other health hazards. The Statute 
Book of India, including that of the States, is 
visibly blind to these obligations. Our automobile 


provisions without let or hindrance. 

The Chairman of the MRTP Commission, Justice 
Rangarajan, ‘flayed’ the Central Government (in 
his interview to Economic Times, September 10, 
1981), as he laid down office, for the acts of omission 
and commission in the use and abuse of a law to 
check the big business houses which bribe and black- 
mail State Power and put the Commission to sleep 
through versatile techniques. Most parties respond 
to monetary anaesthetics. ; ; 

The Central Law Commission made recommen- 
dations regarding benami acquisitions and other 
restrictions to protect the Health and wealth of the 
nation against proliferating economic offenders. No 


-action. The Santhanam Committee against public 


corruption was also ignored. 

Any legislative researcher with a socialist perspec- 
tive can easily establish that election law. reform is 
an urgent item on the national agenda. The Chawla 
Case (Bhagwati J): curtailed election expense and 
‘Parliament nullified its effect legislatively and- 
quickly. The Election Commission has suggested to 
all political parties certain sober restraints. Dona- 
tions being received, party accounts being audit- 
ed, election expenses being realistically fixed, and 
penalties enforced are some of them. 

Seminar after seminar has made various useful 
suggestions to liberate our election system from the 
lethal coils of money power. Of course, the ex- 
posure of party accounts to public ‘scrutiny and 
penalties for over-collection and over-spending are 
essential for sanitising our democratic process. No 
action has been proposed, even by revolutionary 
parties in power within their limited sphere. My 
criticism is not confined to one party or the other, 
but is a general one, since it is difficult to discover 
a guiltless party in the country. The welfare of the 
people takes second place when electoral victory by 


industry, with its reekless manufacture and noxious - hook or crook becomes an obsession. The pollution ’ 


discharges, has never been subject to thorough 
technological investigation. Even the Delhi Power 
Station has got away with it in spite of fumes conti- 
nously contaminating the air of the Capital city. 
The law is silent because the law-makers are power- 
less. Money power perhaps is the key to the absence 
of legislation. The predatory activities of industries 
is not confined to the private sector. Violations of 
people’s health issue even from public. sector 
industries, and the reason for this default is not- far 
to seek. ; 2 

The Wanchoo Committee recommended demo- 
netisation of higher denomination. currency. No 
legislative action. The Hathi Committee made valu- 
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of political life has resulted in many men of dignity, 
decency, competency and probity, keeping away 
from public affairs, leaving the whole arena open 
to dubious characters. Small wonder no party will 
have the.will to enact a Lok Pal law with teeth. - 
There is another brand of hoax Law has -played 
upon the public for fear of Big Business. You pass 
legislation and make the people believe that some- 
thing good has been done. But in fact you never 
bring it into force, with the result that there is gov- 
ernmental deception traceable to political pressure. 
Instances are legion, and it is sad that even Left 
Governments are not innocent. The° Kerala Sche- 
duled Tribes (Restriction of Transfer of Lands 
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and Restoration of Alienated Lands) Acts 1975 was 
obviously a legislation to benefit Adivasis who had 
been cheated of their lands by wealthy, cunning 
real-estate predators. It is a pity that, obviously on 
account of the pressure of the Proprietariat, this 
salutary statute of 1975 to safeguard the weakest 
sector has not been brought into force even in 1981. 
The same Kerala Legislature enacted a taxation 
measure on buildings of the rich so that the revenues 
could be augmented for development. Indeed, this 
make believe legislation, when challenged in court 
by big owners and industrialists, was defended 
successfully right up to the Supreme Court. The 
Kerala State, through its counsel, made the Supreme 
Court accept the fairness of this legislation and the 
reasonableness of the exaction and yet, after the 
Supreme Court upheld the measure, it transpires 
that the taxation has been all but given up. Who is 
behind this volte-face? Big Business? The Kerala 
Rent Restriction Legislation (1959 and 1965) pro- 
vides punishment for unconsicionable rent and there 
is provision for inspectors under the Act to investi- 
gate and prosecute. No action. 

Instead of multiplying cases, I may sum up to 
say that where economic power is pitted against 
the weaker sector, the state caves in, even after the 
motions of legislation. 

I was sad to know that a High Court had struck 
down legislation to leash Bombay’s slum dadas. 
Surely, exploiters also are eligible for social justice. 
I was pained to read about another High Court 
striking down legislation for acquisition of land 


for Harijan housing. Surely, landlords are entitled 
to social justice. I was shocked when a Police 
Superintendent in Uttar Pradesh told me of illicit 
gun-making as a cottage industry with a political 
lobby. I was stunned when responsible Patna citi- 
zens told me that dacoits too have a political lobby. 
Who will not burn with rage 10 know about the 
torture and tragedy of slate pencil making slave 
children in Madhya Pradesh whose failing health 
and slow death flow from the industry which is the 
wealth of the owners, and no law to protect them? 
Who will not be heart broken to see men, women 
and children in sub-human living conditions working 
as bonded labour for big construction contractors 
(Asiad included?) all over India? The lethal law- 
lessness of the rule of law makes mockery of the 
revolutionary sloganeering of parties. Politics — 
even Left politics — is the opium of the people. 
The Proprietariat practises subtle terrorism to 
hold the poor hostage. The dilemma of India is 
how to organise the Fourth World, which is the 
Dalits and Soshits acting in unison, to be politically . 
self-aware, economically self-dependent and socially 
united so as to break the current conspiracy of 
politics, Right, Left and Centre, and make a 
People’s Raj envisioned by Gandhiji where man 
matters. I recall the words of Nehru in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly: “If we cannot solve the problem 
soon (the problem of stark poverty) all our paper 
Constitutions will become useless and purposeless.’’ 
(Excerpts from an address at Osmania Uni- 
versity).O 
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Golan Seizure 
< (Contd. from page 8) 


amongst others, as a way to take the sting out of 
the domestic opposition to the proposed US-Israeli 
strategic cooperation. It is possible that their 
calculation was that the United States would openly 
take a position on the issue favourable to Israel, 
thereby reducing the doubts of the attentive public 
and members of the Knesset about the US commit- 
ment. This would have strengthened Begin and 
Sharon on the domestic front against the opposi- 
tion to the accord. Buc since the US did not come 
out openly on the side of Israel, especially in matters 
relating to strategic cooperation, the Begin Govern- 
ment has abrogated the US-Israeli strategic accord. 

At this stage it is difficult to conceive that Syria 
would react militarily. The Syrians are actually 
vulnerable. President Assad has four main divi- 
sions at his disposal: two mechanised infantry and 
two armoured. Two divisions are permanently 
deployed between the Golan and Damascus. The 
third division is held in reserve north of Damascus, 
while the fourth, commanded by the President’s 
brother, Rifaat Al Assad, is charged primarily with 
internal security. Still, Syria cannot start a war on 
the Golan front because of the greater number of 
Israeli divisions on that front and ths advantage of 
mobilisation at short notice. Besides, the role of 
the T-72 tanks which are thought to be more than a 
match for the American-made M-60 acquired by 
Israel, has been restricted because they are assigned 
to Rifaat’s command, primarily for internal secu- 
rity. Moreover, although the Syrian Air Force has 
benefited from the arrival of MIG-25, the backbone 


remains the MIG-21, which as has been repeated- 
ly seen on the Lebanon front, is not a match for 
Israeli F-15s and F-16s. 

Geoffrey Godsell, writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor, has spzculated that Syrian military retali- 
ation is possible in Lebanon, where much of Syria's ° 
military is concentrated (25,000) as a peace keeping 
force and where Syria’s President Assad can count 
on the support of the PLO. It is difficult to conceive 
that Syria will retaliate in Lebanon, especially when 
Egypt has categorically stated that it would not join 
Syria in a war with Israel; when relations with Iraq 
are far from cordial and any support from it is 
inconceivable in the context of the Iraq-Iran war; 
and when Libya is currently under US pressure of 
retaliation. Also, it is unlikely that Syria would 
give Israel the advantage of fighting a war on one 
front only, when past experience has shown Israel 
being successful in fighting a war on two fronts. 

While Syrian retaliation is hardly conceivable, 
Israeli-military action on any pretext, especially in 
Lebanon, cannot be ruled out. So overwhelming is 
Israel’s present military superiority that Begin may 
be tempted to argue that conditions have never 
been more favourable for dealing a massive blow to 
Israel's two most implacable enemies, the Syrians 
and Palestinians in Lebanon. The Israelis have 
always tried to complicate the fragile situation in 
this region for their own benefit. They may opt for 
a fresh flare up in West Asia in order to forc. ue 
US to commit itself publicly on Is: "s side which 
the former has not yet chosen to do. Such an event 
would put the other super-power, the Soviet Union, 
which has treaty relations with Syria, in a dilemma. 
(December 21).E] 
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Capital Gains Tax Anomaly 


n SHRADDHAKAR SUPAKAR 


NDER Section 45 of -the Income-Tax Act 1961, 


profits or gains arising from the transfer of 
capital assets effected in the previous year are 
chargeable under the head Capital Gains and are 
deemed to be income of the previous year-in which 
the transfer took -place. ae 

Agricultural land within the jurisdiction of muni- 
cipal bodies, having a- population of- not less than 
10,000, comes- within the tax-net, if. transfer of such 
land has been effected after February 28, 1970. 

If the sale is of such agricultural land, the capital 
gain is to’ be computed in the ordinary way by 
deducting from the sale proceeds the cost of the land 
to the vendor himself or to his Hindu Undivided 
Family or other previous owner. ` re ; 

Where the land became the property of the asses- 


-see before. January-1, 1964, the assessee has the 


option to take the cost of acquisition at-the fair 
market value as on January 1, 1964, in place of 
actual cost of acquisition. The difference between 
the sale price and the fair market value of the land 


. on January 1, 1964, is treated as capital gain and 


taxed‘accordingly. It is to be taxed after reduction 
by Rs 5000 and 25 per cent of the balance of such 
capital gains. ; 
‘Let us take a concrete illustration. 
turist sells his land in an urban area. The market 
value of such land was Rs 50,000 on January: 1, 
1964. On January 1, 1981, he sells it for Rs‘1,55,000 
including the cost of transfer. He is supposed to 
make a capital gain of Rs 1,05,000 and -has to pay 


-` tax on 75 per cent of rupees one lakh, that is on 


Rs 75,000. The total tax comes to'about Rs 28,000. 

What is the rationale behind this taxation? -It* 
assumes that whereas the price of every commodity’ 
has escalated skyhigh during the last 17 years, the. 
ed the same during this period. 

The value of .the rupee has fallen steeply during 
the last 17 years.. According to the statement of 
Magan Bhai Barot in Parliament on July 11, 1980, 
the purchasing power of the rupee was 65.79 paise’ 
in 1964 and it is now less than 22.12 paise (in 1980). 
A rupee in the hand of an agriculturist has, the same 
value as a rupee in the hand of a clerk, a business- 
man or a banker. : “3 `, 

Let us for a moment go back to the case of the 
sale of urban agricultural land by -an agriculturist, 
who has probably beèn forced to sell the land for 
the treatment of his ailing father-or for the marriage 
of his daughters or for similar reasons. He Sold the 
land for Rs1,55,000. If the land has a present 
market value of Rs 1,55,000 when the value of rupee 
is 22.12 paise, ‘what is the-valueof this Rs 1,55 000 
if converted to 1964 base when the rupee was worth 
65.799.-Jt comes to Rs 52,114. So the owner of 


mil 


price of agricultural land in urban areas has remain- , 
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price of any commodity at 1964 
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D:7. Supakar, fezsper M.P., is-now Editor of a news-, | one 
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the land has made a gross profit of Rs 2,114 at 
1964 prices and pays a tax of about Rs 9,262 at 
1964 prices.. In other words, by this transaction 
he incurs a capital loss of Rs 50,000 — or Rs. 7148 
at 1964 prices! - : ; a 
The purchasing power of the rupee has now 
further gone down to a level of 18 paise. An 
amount of Rs 1,55,000. at current prices is ‘only 
Rs 42,408 at 1964 prices. On this he has to pay. 
Rs 9,262 at 1964 prices as capital gains’ tax. ` So by 
selling at Rs 1,55,000 he incurs a capital loss of 
Rs 16,854, at 1964 prices: ' ; oe 
The Government cannot or will not freeze the. 
i price except: the 
price of agricultural land (and house property), 
Why this discrimination? f U 
Insult was added to injury by former Prime 


Minister Charan Singh, who is supposed to shed 
litres of tears at the plight of poor agriculturists... 


He provided that if the capital gain is invested in’ 
Rural Development Bonds, it would be exempt from: 
Capital Gains Tax. Previously; investment’ of capi- 
tal gains in National Savings Certificates and other: 
select securities was exempt from ‘Capital Gains’ 
Tax., It is well known that National Savings Certi- 
ficates earn a simple interest of about 16 per cent 
nny per cent compound interest. Term 
deposits in banks and post office savings deposits: 
earn as much as 10 per cent interest. But Rural 


. Development Bonds earn interest at the rate of 


only 7.5 per cent. How Charan Singh helped the 
rural population is best known only to him. 

The Central Government is reported to have begun - 
to have a Second look at the present direct ‘tax 
structure with a view to making-it simpler and more 
rational. f z 
- The following’ questions regarding capital gains 
arise:. ; : 

1. What is the reason for freezing the prices of: 
lands and buildings at 1964 prices for purposes of 


-calculating tax on capital gains? | : 


é 


‘2. What, is.the reason for shutting out the options ` 


of a vendor to invest the so-called capital gains in 
any security except rural development bonds? i 
3. How far are the present tax provisions relating 
to capital gains discriminatory against the owner 
of lands and houses in urban areas? i : 
~ 4, Is the rate of taxation oppressive? 7 - 
- ‘There is-no justification for equating agriculturist 
with speculators. There is no justification for 75 per 
‘cent on the apparent difference ` between present 
prices and 1964 prices of lands and houses, specially 


as the purchasing power of the rupee has gone down ` 


so steeply. There is no justification for considering 
investment in rural development as a category 
different from investment in other Government 
securities. Every rupee paid as interest on the rural 
development bonds is the same as the rupee paid as 


interest on National Savings Bonds! [J 


: a 





ae article by ‘Observer’ ‘‘Punjab Politics: Dangerous 

_Game’”’ (Mainstream; December 5, 
precise and’ accurate observations on the current situation, 
does not enlighten us on some of the more basic issues. Nor 
does it indicate the direction in which the present impasse 
can be sought to be resolved. -The Congress(I) ‘thas to set 
its own house in order”, the ‘‘Akalis (should) stop the use of 
gurdwaras for. their political power game’’, etc., are 
unexceptionable recipes. There is a saying in Punjabi, 
Dubi Tan Jey Sah Nah Aaya (thé drowned is the one who 
cannot breathe). If the Congress(I) could set its owd house 
in order or the Akalis could give-up using the gurdwaras for 
political purposes, why would the State haye drifted át all 
towards the present state of uncertainty? , 


- It goes without saying that Chief Minister Darbara Singh | 


is secular tothe core and deserves to be supported by all 
progressive and’ enlightened sections. It is also -true that 
many: factors and forces are acting in concert to oust him. 
But if the game of cynicism is being played by an important 
section of the Congress(I) leadership itself, what can ‘be 
done? In this hour of peril for this unfortunate border 
State, if the only-worthwhile thing that the Congress(I) can 
think of is the question or relative strength.of the Darbara 
Singh and Zail Singh-Sarla Parashar groups in the reorganised 
State Cabinet, then what can an ordinary Punjabi interested 
in honest toil and the fruit thereof do? 3 

The roots of the malaise are deeper. And here another 
set of ready made formulae can be listed to weed out these 
festering roots. But where are the forces who are prepared 
to work for these formulae, or to wait for their fructification? 
For it should be clear that “Khalistan” or the ‘‘Sikh 
nation” theory, the phenomenon of Bhindranwale, as also 
their-foreign-based inspirers, one of whom has renounced his 
Indian citizenship, and the other till at least a short while 


ANTULAY BOUNTY 


| Antulay has devoted most of his energy in winning: 
| over the support of the MLAs who invariably provide 
ammunition to the Central leadership -for giving the, 
sack. The Chief Minister has given his ‘legislators a 
set of wide-ranging privileges. Samples: 

| Bach MLA has been authorised to recommend two 
‘| liquor shops’ in his Assembly constituency. The pre-- 
mium for such a favour is Rs 50,000 to Rs 75,000 for 
each. shop. No other State has given this power to 
its MLAs. Such decisions are usually taken on merit, 
by the bureaucracy. : 
| “Bach MLA has been made chairman of the local- 
| cement distribution committee with power to make.out-° 
of turn allotment of over 500 bags of cement — the} 
premium per bag, Rs 100 to Rs 130. Such a system of. 
| cement distribution does not exist elswhere in ‘the 
country. SS i 

; MLAs have been permitted to hire the services of 
4 private secretaries at the.State Government’s expense. | 
+" They have been exempted from paying Rs 1.50 a 
day for an MLAs’ hostel room in Bombay. And there 
is a possibility that some of them might even rent their 
rooms out. .- í e 
|. They are allowed the use ofan official car or are 
‘| given reimbursements of transport expenses incurred , 
in connection with official business. ] 
“They have also been authorised to recommend. 
‘| names. of people for the grant of loans and other | 
financial help from the Chief Minister’s Fund, Sanjay 
Gandhi Swavalamban Yojna, Sanjay-Gandhi Niradhar |. 
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tulay has granted minister of state status to over’ 
60 people including MLAs which entitles them to an- 
official car and an office. © d 
i —India Today, December 31, 198 
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COMMUNICATION Punjab Politics 


1981), while making . 


ago did not have the courage to come back to his country 
and his ‘people and boldly face the logic of his ideas, have 
not grown up ina day. There isa whole period anda whole 
set. of people that have moulded these otherwise simple ideas 


and not so simple men into a force to reckon with. 


Another folly would have-been committed by the Central fs 


Government and the intelligentsia if they do not show 
sufficient foresight right now, when there is still time. It is 
clear beyond doubt that the Akali Dal (L) is opposed to 
‘Khalistan’ and -it is on record.as having condemned the 
murders also. It.will be a great error of judgement to 
confuse the Akali Dal(L) with the.protagonists of Khalistan. 
As for the “Dharam Yudh”, it is a high-sounding phrase, 
picked up for want of a better one which’ should be capable 
of Sikh religious mobilisation. But all the same, a settlement 
with the Akali Dal(L) is in order, to keep the Khalistanis in 
their proper place. 4 : 

The Prime Minister has been holding consultations with 
other political parties“as well. She has-promised to meet 
the religious demands of the Akalis and they seem to be 
satisfied with her sympathetic approach. She has suggested 
that the economic and other demands be taken up along with 
other political parties in the State. This is the only practical 
course. : 

The whole point now is that the ‘issue should be clinched 
eats as possible. Any delay in the matter would be 
suicidal. 


P. Singh ` 


New Delhi ` f ' = 


‘Observer? Writes . 


Prem Singh says that the “only practical course” is that 
the religious demands of the Akalis should be conceded 
since the Akalis “seem to be satisfied” with the sympathetic 
approach of the Prime Minister on this issue. He says the 
“whole point now is that the issue should be clinched as 
early as possible. Any delay in the matter would be 
suicidal”. 

J agree that the situation is serious’ enough to warrant 
urgent attention on the part of all those who are concerned 
about Punjab and the country. But Prem Singh has taken a 
simplified view of the Akalis’ demands, religious or other- 
wise. ‘For one thing, even all the religious demands. are not 
as innocuous as, for instance, the demand for renaming the 
Flying Mail as Harimandir Express. For another, will -the 
Akalis be satisfied if their non-religious demands are taken , 
up for discussion and decision along with other political 
parties? Prem Singh would not deny that the Akalis’ entire 
move was politically motivated, despite the veneer of 
“Dharam Yudh’’. 


A have nowhere said that the Akali Dal(L) is a protagonist 


of Khalistan. J] had only noted their silence for a ‘long time 
on issues which were disturbing for Punjab as well as for the 


country as-a whole. eee nae 
Prem Singh says that “a settlement with the Akali Dal(L) 


. is in order, to-keep the Khalistanis in their prdper place.” 


Keeping in view the political aspirations of the Akalis’‘who 
started using the “minority issue” after they went out of 
power; Prem Singh’s solution seems to be another wishful 
recipe if-the suggestions I had made were ‘ready-made 
formulae”, aS he puts it. E 

No short-cut solution, found in panic, 1 
a solution at all. Secular forces in the State will have to 
gear themselves up if any’ solution is to be found for the 


Punjab imbroglio, otherwise it may go on getting more ane 7 
d 
which has its traditions, can be mobilised and ; 


more complicated.. Only then, the large mass of 


peasantry, 
even sober Akalis made to seé reason and extraneous 


elements not allowed to play their dangerous game with . 


impunity. @ 
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may turn out to be ` 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing. or house 
to live in always produces - 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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‘LET US SHARE OUR GREAT LEADER’S CONCERN 
AND ACT ACCORDING TO OUR CONSCIENCE 
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